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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  following  errata  occurred  in  our  lart;  the  reader  will  please  to 
correct  them. 

P.  462, 1  33,  for  no  read  not 

4tii3»    35,  —  principle  —  principal. 

468,    26  &  27  —  potentially  —  potentiality. 

Since  we  undertook  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  Debates  in  Con- 
gresty  Mess.  Oalea  i^Seatotiy  of  Washington,  have  promised  to  pal)lish  a 
Hittory  of\  Congreu,  commencing  with  the  la»t  session;  and  also  another 
series  to  commence  at  an  eaiiier  period. 

As  our  abridgment  was  made  from  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen,  it 
seems  but  fsur  that  we  sboold  desist  fmn  using  what  they  now  wish  to 
conyert,  in  a  more  permanent  and  profitable  ibnn,  to  their  own  use. — 
Their  project  deserves  the  most  ample  encouragement;  and  so  far  from 
interfering  with'it,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
plan,  and  ^commending  the  i|ork  more  particularly  to  our  patrons.  * 

*^*  Jfotice  to  Binders.  With  the  numbers  comprising  our  vol.  5,  you 
will  find  40  pp.,  entitled  Proceedings  of  Congress^  which  are  to  be  laid 
aside  to  be  bound  separately  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the  continuation; 
or  they  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  each  vol.;  or  at  the  end  of  vol.  6,  as 
-  you  may  receive  directions. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  communication  from  our  valuable  correspondent 
B.  Hk  L.  was  too  late  for  this  number. 

Gen.  Dearborn  has'  published  a  variety  of  depositions  in  support  of 
bis  charge.  Something  similar,  no  doubt,  will  appear  on  the  odier  side; 
and  if  we  should  not  be  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  we  shall  sum  up 
the  evidence  in  an  account,  of  the  life  of  G£n.  Putnam,  which  shall  be  pre- 
pared ^r  the  Fort-Folio,  as  soon  as  we  are  presented  with  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground. 

An  admirer  of  (he  J^avff^  has  selectehd  a  glorious  theme,  but  his  pa- 
triotism -  is  more  fervid  than  his  poetry.  He  lauds  our  noble  champions 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  birth-day  Laureat, 

Uke  Neptnne,  Cesar  guards  Viiiginian  fleets,  -  * 

Fraught  with  Tobacco^s  balmy  sweets, 
Old  Ocean  trembles  at  ColumHd's  power, 
And  Boreas  is  afraid  to  roar. 
"  A  iSuMzm"  may  talk  of  his  flowery  meads  and  his  silver  rivulets,  but 
his  mistress  will  continue  to  play  the    reckless  Sylvia.'*   She  is  one  of 
those  whom 

■  smoke,  and  dast,  and  noise,  and  crowds  delight— 
And  to  be  pressM  to  death  traiBports  her  quite. 
What  are  the  charms  of  placid  streams,  green  fields  and  waving  shades 
compared  with  the  exhilarating  scenes  in  Chesnut  Street,  where  we 

 drive,  bow,  jnm,  with  loTe  of  pleasara  smit, 

Talk,  langh,  shoot-flying,  and  pronovnoe  on  wit. 
Simple  ^  Swain"!  put  money  in  thy  purse  and  hie  thee  to  the  busy  mart. 
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Various;  that  the  mind 
Of  denltory  man,  stodioui  of  ehange  ' 
Aod  pleased  with  noTeltj,  maj  be  indolged.~Cow7SR. 

VOLh  VL  JULY,  1818.  No.  I. 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

A  letter  to  Major  GeDeral  Dearlfbrn,  repelling'  his  unproyoked  attack  on 
the  chara<^r  of  the  late  Major  General  Putnam;  and  containing  some 
anecdotes  relating  to  the  battle  of  Banker-hill,  not  generally  known. 
Bj  I>aiuel  Putnam,  Esq.'* 

£Tmm  animadrersions  on  the  character  of  general  Putnam,  in  the  ac* 
GOUDt  of  the  ba^e  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which  we  lately  published,  excited 
in  us  not  less  pain  than  surprise.  We  had  no  hesitation  in  publishing  the 
ajlacle,  because  the  chai^ge  was  made  openly,  and  we  thought  that  it 
should  not  be  confined  to  the-  circle' in  which  gen.  Dearborn  may  figbt 
his  battles  o'er  again.''  This  gentleman  has  held  honourable  appointments 
under  the  three  administrations  which  haye  followed  that  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  althoBgh  such  a  fact  is  not,  in  our  estimation,  the  most  unquestionable 
eridence  of  merit,  yet  there  are  among  us  many,  with  whom,  a  name  thus  ho- 
noured, will  carry  great  weight.  To  the  representation  of  gen.  Dear- 
born  we  shall  now  oppose  t^e  severe,  though  just,  remonstrance  of  colonel 
Putnam,  a  son  of  tbe  deceased  general.  It  will  be  said  that  the  former  is 
a  direct  affirmation  of  circumstances  alleged  to  be  within  the  personal 
knowied^  of  the  witness,  aod  that  the  latter  is  only  negatiye  testimony. 
Be  it  oo;  but  ^*  the  negaticHi  hath  no  taste  of  madness"  The  reputation  of 
this  Urave  soldier  is  so  fenced  and  walled  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
that  thej  will  no^  sufier  the  memoiy  of  an  individual  to  balance  the  opi- 
nions of  the  rest  of  the  world: r-opinions  which  have  been  so  long  undis- 
turbed- In  bis  knowledge  of  human  nature  no  one  surpassed  gen.  Wash- 
ington, and  from  what  we  should  surmise  of  the  character  of  the  accuser  on 
the  present  occasipn,  we  do  not  think  he  would  haye  quietly  permitted  Geo* 
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4  COL.  pitTnam's  letter 

Patuun  to  enjoy  good  opinion  of  the  iUortriouscoinntender.  Wbjwss 
geo.  Dearborn  silent  when  all  others  spoke  so  goldenly  of  the  courage— 
emphatically  of  the  imragt  of  Putnam?  How  did  that  yeteran  wade 
through  the  many  perilous  conjunctures  of  those  days,  and  bequeath  to 
his  posterity  a  r^ut^tion,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  centuiy,  has  been  the 
pride  of  his  countiy?  And  now,  after  fame  has  canonized  his  bones,  will 
it  be  endured  that  the  solitary  and  tardy  testimony  fA  general  Dearborn 
should 

Beggar  the  estimation  which  we  prised 
Richer  than  sea  and  land?] 

Sia^It  was  not  xintil  the  29th  of  April,  that  I  saw  a  publica- 
tion, entitled,  ^  An  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker-hill;  written 
for  the  Port  Fdio,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor/  by  H.  Dearborn, 
Major  General  U.  S.  Army." 

This  production,  as  unwqrthy  of  the  rank  you  bear,  as  it  is  void 
of  truth  in'  some  of  its  most  prominent  parts,  I  have  read  with 
mingled  emotions  of  indignation  and  contempt. 

What,  Sir,  could  tempt  you  at  thk  distant  period  to  disturb  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  and  thus,  in  the  face  of  truth,  to  impose  on.  the 
public  such  a  miserable  libel  on  the  fair  fame  of  ac  man  who  ex- 
hausted his  bckiily  strength,  and  expended  the  vigour  of  a  youth- 
ful constitution  in  the  service  of  his  country?"  What,  above  all 
things,  c6uld  induce  you  to  assail  the  character  of  General  Put' 
nam^  in  a  point  most  of  all  others,  perfiaps^  unassailable;  and  to 
impeach  with  cowardice,  a  man  always  foremost  in  clanger?  a  man, 
of  whom  it  was  proverbially  said,  as  well  by  British  as  Pravincial 
officers,  that  in  a  service  of  great  peril  and  hardship,  from  1 755  to. 
1763,  "  He  dared  to  lead  where  any  dared  tofollovfP* 

It  was  from  a  full  conviction  of  this  truth  in  the  public  mind, 
and  from  a  confidence  in  his  experience,  patriotism,  and  fidelity 
to  his  country,  that  ^<  General  Putnam  entered  our  army  at  the 
commenc^fnent  qf  the  revolutionary  war  with  auch  an  univeraal 
^  Jiofiularity  aa  can  acarcely  now  be  conceived^  even  by  those  who 
«  then  felt  the  whole  force  qf  it.'*  But,  however  «  univeraal^** 
however  "  extraordinary y**  however  unaccountabk^*^  may  have 
been  this  fiofiularity**  to  a  mind  jaundiced  by  envy,  and  smafting 
oMer  the  sting  of  popular  odium,  even  vrhH^loaded  with  Executive 
favor,  it  was  not  quite  so  "  e/ihemeraf^**  nor  did  it  so  soon  ^fade 
awayj**  as  you  would  now  fain  make  the  public  believe.  On  the 
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cxmtnryf  it  was  hk  lot,  while  in  service,  generally  to  have  the 
poet  of  danger  and  importance  assigned  him. 

When  the.Bridsh  army  left  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he 
was  ordered  to  New* York,  for  the  defence  of  Aat  city;  Major 
General  I^ec,  who  had  been  sent  there  the  January  preceding, 
havii^  gone  on  to  South-Carolma.  I  am  unwilling  to  swell  this 
letter  by  introducing  any  thing  not  directly  in  pomt;  but,  smce  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  «  extraordinary  fiofiularity**  of 
General  Putnam  should  have  so  entirely  imposed  on  the  discrimi« 
BstB^  mind  of  Washikqton,  after  a  daily  and  most  Bimiliar  in- 
tercourse from  July  to  March,  as  to  have  led  him  to  commit  the 
defence  of  that  important  post  to  the  Coward  of  Bunker-Hill,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  following 

*^  Orders  and  InHmciUnu  for  Maf^General  Pvtnam. 

"  At  there  aie  the  best  reasons  to  believe  that  the  enemy's  fleet  and 
amy,  which  left  Nantasket  road  last  Wednesday  evening,  are  bound  to 
Ifev-ToEk,  to  endeavour  to  possess  that  important  post,  and,  if  possible, 
to  secane  the  communication  by  Hudson's  river  to  Canada;  it  must  be  our 
case  to  prevent  them  from  accomplishing  dieir  design.  *^o  that  end, 
I  have  detached  Brigadier-General  Heath,  with  Che  whole  body  of  rifle- 
■ken,  and  five  battalions  of  the  Continental  army,  by  way  of  Norwich  in 
Cofmecticiit,  to  New  York.  These,  by  an  express  arrived  yesterday  from 
general  Heath,  I  have  reason  to  belie?(S  ate  in  New  York.  Six  more 
hatialwMj  under  general  Sullivan,  march  this  morning  by  the  same  route, 
and  wiB,  Ihope,  arrivethere  in  ei^  or  .ten  days  at  the  farthest  The  rest 
of  the  amy  will  imii^ediately  follow  in  divisions,  leaving  only  a  oonveni- 
etf  space  between  each  division,  to  prevent  confusion  and  want  of  ac- 
rommndatiop  upon  their  march. 

Yon  will,*  no  doubt,  make  the  best  despatch  in  getting  to  New  York. 
Upon  yoor  arrival  there,  you  will  assume  the.  command,  and  immediately 
faroceed  in  contiauing  to  execute  the  ptoM,  proposed  by  majcNr-general 
Lee,  for  fortifying  that  city,  and  securing  the  passes  of  the  East  and  North 
lit  upon  consultation  with  the  brigadier-geneitds  and  engineer^, 
ay  alteration  in  that  ptoti  is  thought  necessary, 'you  are  at  liberty  to 
■ake  it,  cautiously  avdidtng  to  break  in  too  much  upon  his  main  design, 
unless  where  it  may  be  t^yparently  neoessaiy  so  to  do,  and  that,  by  the  ge* 
nend  voice  and  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned* 

^  Yen  will  meet  the  quarter-master-general,  colonel  Mifflin,  andcom- 
■UBsaiy-general,  [cdhmel  Trumbull]  'at  New  York.  As  these  are  both 
MB  of  excellent  talents  in  their  different  departments,  you  will  do  well 
to  give  tibem  aU  the  authority  and  assistance  they  require:  and  should  a 
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council  of  vrar  be  necessary,  it  is  my  direction  they  assist  at  it. 

"  Your  iong  service  and  experience^  will,  better  than  my  particuiar  di- 
rections at  this  distance,  point  out  to  you  the  works  most  proper  to  be  first 
raised,  and  ycur  perseverancey  cuHvUyy  and  zeal,  will  lead  you  (without 
my  recommending  it,)  to  exert  eveiy  neihve  to  disappoint  the  enemy 'a  de- 
signs. 

"  Devoutly  praying  that  the  Power  which  has  hitherto  sustained  the 
American  arms,  may  continue  to  bless  them  with  the  Divine  protection,  I 
bid  you  farewelL 

**  Given  at  head-quarters,  in  Cambridge,  this  29th  March,  177W 

"  GEO.  WASHINGTON." 

The  faithful  execution  of  the  duties  here  enjoined  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  commander  in  chief  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  and  his  thanks  were,  publicly  expressed  In  general  orders. 

Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Flat  Bush,  in  consequence  of  the 
sickness  of  that  excellent  officer,  major-general  Greene,  who  had 
commanded  on  Long  Island,  general  Putnam  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  that  post,  and  assisted  in  the  arduous  and  complica- 
ted difficultiw  of  that  masterly  retreat. 

In- the  memorable  and  distressing  ^/^A/  of  the  American  army 
through  New  Jersey  in  1776,  general  Putnam  was  always  near— 
always  the  friend,  the  supporter,  .and  confident  of  his  beloverf 
chief;  and  the  moment  after  reaching  the  western  bank  of  the 
Delaware  with  the  rear  of  the  army,  he  was  ordered  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  fortify  and  defend  that  city,  against  "a  meditated  attack; 
concerning  which  general  Washington  thus  expresses  himself  in 
a  letter  to  general  Putnam,  dated  23d  December,  1776.    «  If  I 
had  not  been  well  convinced  before,  of  the  enemy's  intention  to 
possess  themselves  of  Philadelphia,  as  soon  as  the  frost  should 
form  ice  strong  enough  to  support  them  and  their  artillery  across 
the  Delaware,  I  have  now  obtained  an  intercepted  letter,  which 
places  the  matter  bejrond  a  doubt.** 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  surprise  pf  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton  and  while  the  army'  was  paraded  for  that  object,  the  tprf- 
ter  was  dispatched  by  the  commander  in  chief,  with  a  confidential 
message  to  general  Putnam,  apprising  him  of  the  pending 
event,  and  requiring  him  to  bp  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  at  a  » 
moment's  warning  wherever  directed;  and  immediately  after  the 
action  of  Princeton^  he  was  ordered  to  pass  the  Delaware  with 
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what  force  he  had,  to  Croswix,  and,  soon  after,  to  repair  to  Prince- 
to,  where  he  continued  through  the  winter,  within  sixteen  miles 
of  the  head-quarters  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  coverinj^  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country  with  but  a  handful  of  men;  and  those  almost  en- 
ttrelj  composed  of  New  Jersey  militia,  who  had  but  a  shon  time 
previous,  in  despair  at  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  received  writ- 
ten  protections  from  the  enemy,  which  they  were  now  required 
by  proclamation  of  Washington  to  give  up,  and  subscribe  alle- 
giance to  the  United  Slates.  It  is  a  feet,  that  during  one  wh^e 
week  of  this  time,  general  Putnam  had  no  military' force  with  him 
at  Princeton,  but  a  fine  independent  company  frgm  BalUmore, 
under  captain  Yates. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  the  important  post  of  the  Highlands  on 
the  Hudson,  was  committed  tg  the  defence  of  general  Putnam;  and 
though  Ihe  loss  of  fort  Montgomery  was  among  the  disasters  of 
that  campaign,  yet  a  court  of  enquiry,  upon  mature  deUberation, 
and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  reported    the  loss  to  ftuve 
been  occaaioned  by  want  qf  men^  and  not  by  any  fault  in  the 
commander-.^*    It  evidently  was  not  producUve  of  any.^minuUon 
of  confidence  in  Washinotom;  for  the  correspondence  between 
kim  and  general  Putnam  bad  been  diffuse  on  the  subject,  in 
which  it         expressly  declared  by  the  latter,  «  that  he  would  not 
hold  himself  responsible  for  the  post  committed  to  his  care,  wiUi 
the  small  number  of  men  left  for  its  defence;"  and  when  he  had 
determined  to  erect  another  fortification  for  the  defence  of  the 
river,  he  left  it  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  general  Putnam  to  fix 
the  spot,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Weat  Point;  and,  as  his  biog- 
rapher has  remarked,  «  It  is  no  vulgar  phrase  to  say,  that  to  him 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  chosen  this  rock  of  our  military  sal- 
ration.**  • 

When  the  three  armies^  which  had  the  preceding  year  acted 
separately,  united  at  White  Plains  under  Washington,  general 
Putnam  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  right  wing. 

But  why  need  instances  be  multiplied  to.show,  that  he,  who 
now  held  the  ^eirond  rank  in  the  American  army,  retained  the  con- 
fidence of  ^im  who  in  all  points  was  deservedly  acknowledged 
Ibe  firatP  I  forbear  to  draw  a  comparison  between  hi9  standing 
in  the  estimation  of  the  American  chief,  and  that  of  your's  in  the 
War  departmeutj  through  a  succession  of  secretaries,  who  direct- 
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ed  the  militaiy  operations  of  the  late  war.  If  a  retrospect  of  facts 
and  events,  bring  not  a  blush  to  your  cheek,  it  must  be  that  you 
are  Mow  shame. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  jrou,  sir,  after  a  lapse  of  forty ^thrcc 
years,  and  when  you  probably  supposed  the  grave  had  closed  on 
all  who  would  contradict  your  bold  assertions,  that  you  have  thus, 
like  an  assassin  in  the  dark,  cowardly  meditated  this  insiduous 
blow,  against  a  character  as  much  above  your  level,  as  your  base 
cahimny  is  beneath  a  gentleman  and  an  officer. 

There  yet  lives  one,  who  not  only  feels  indignant  at  such  un- 
merited abuse  of  his  father's  name,  but  who  has,  also,  a  personal 
knowledge*  of  most  of  the  military  concerns  of  general  Putnmm 
through  the  revolutionary  war,  having  been  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  attached  to  his  family,  and  in  possession  of  his  confi- 
dence. Regardless  of  consequences,  he  will  not  shun  to  declare 
the  truth,  though  it  may  bear  hard  on  the  licentious  assertions  of 
major-general  Dearborn. 

You  commence  your  work  by  saying  that  ^  On  the  1 6th  June^  ' 
\  775,  it  VH19  determined  that  a  fort\fied  fi09t  should  be  establiMhed 
at  or  near  Bunker*9  Hill**  This  determination  was  made  in  a 
council  of  vrar  at  which  general  Putnam  assisted;  and  (^without 
asserting  what  cannot  now  be  proved,  that  the  proposition  for  oc- 
cupying that  post  originated  with  him)— he  it  was,  who  went  on 
with  the  first  detachment,  and  commenced  the  work — he  was 
the  principal  agent  or  "  engineer,"  who  traced  the  lines  of  the  re- 
doubt, and  he  continued  most,  if  not  all  the  night  with  the  work- 
men: at  any  rate  he  was  on  the  spot  before  sun-rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  "  taken  his  station,"  as  you  say,  "  on  the  top  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  where  the  regiment  of  colonel  Stark  halted  a  few  moments 
for  the  rear  to  come  up."  Here,  you  roundly  sfssert,  he  "  rtTnain* 

ed  during  the  whole  action^  with  nearly  aa  many  men  as  had  been 
^  engaged  in  the  battle;  notwithstanding  whichj  no  pleasures  had 

been  taken  for  reitforcing  us,  nor  was  there  a  shot  f red  to  corver 
"  our  retreat y  nor  ani^  movement  made  to  check  the  advance  qf  the 
"  enemy g  but  on  the  contrary^  general  Putnam  rode  off  WITH  A 

NUMBER  OF  SPADES  AND  PICK-AXES  IN  HIS 
«  HANDS,  AND  THE  TROOPS  THAT  HAD  REMAINED 
"  WITH  HIM  INACTIVE." 
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When  a  man  undertakes  to  deyiate  from  truths  he  should  en- 
dearour  to  veil  falsehood  with  at  least  some  apfiearance  of  pro- 
bability. Was  it,  then,  cowardice^  or  treacheryy  that  kept  gene- 
ral Putnam  in  this  disgraceful  situation  during  the  battle?  If  the 
former,  can  it  be  conceived,  that  under  the  galling  fire  of  a  pur- 
suing^ enemy,  he  would  thus  encumber  himself  with  such  a  load? 
**  A  NUMBER  cf  sfiadcs  and  fiick-axea"  would  be  no  very  con- 
venimt  appendage  for  a  flying  coward,  who  bad  to  pass  the  same 
filing'  cro89  fire  qf  the  enemy,"  which  caused  the  dauntless 
captain  Dearborn,  but  a  few  hours  before  to  urge  colonel  Stark 
**  to  quicken.  hi9  march,**  If  treachery  were  the  cause,  is  it  not 
surprising,  that  he  should  have  retained  the  confidence  of  his 
country  and  commander  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

My  object,  sir,  is  to  elicit  truth,  and  to  correct  misrepresenta- 
tion; and  if  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  it  should  be  found, 
that  general  Putnam  was  not  inactive  during  the  whole  of  the 
actioD*'  at  Buoker  Hill,  but  ttiat  he  participated  in  the  danger  as 
well  as  the  glory  of  that  day— I  hope  it  will  detract  nothing  from 
your  courage^  whatever  it  may  do  from  your  veracity. 

It  would  seem  from  your  statement,  that  little  was  done  in  that 
action,  but  by  the  regiments  of  Stark  and  Reed; — ^that  it  was  these 
alone  which  lined  the  "  rail-fence^**  and  repelled  the  repeated  as- 
saults of  British  veterans. 

But  where  was  the  brave  captain  Knowlton,  with  a  detachment 
under  his  command,  who  first  took  possession  of  the  ground— 
who  worked  aiH  nt|^ht  in  raising  the  redoubt,  and  to  whom  as  large 
a  share  of  glory?  as  to  any  other  force  of  equal  number  is  justly 
due?  The  honourable  judge  Grosvenor,  who  was  a  wounded  of- 
ccr  of  that  detachment — who  entered  the  service  one  grade  below 
you — who  left  it  at  the  peace  of  1783,  your  senior  in  rank— and 
whose  character  as  a  citizen  or  an  officer  will  never  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  your^s  shall  be  heard  on  this  subject 

"  Pom/rc«,  j4/>rt/ 30<A,1818. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir, — T.n  c(»nformity  to  your  request,  I  now  state  what  came 
ander  ixiy  observation  at  Uie  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  at  the  commenceroent 
oif  the  revolutionary  war,  and  with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  at  the 
^tiui^oe  of  time  that  has  inter^cii^d. 

«*  Beiir  uodwr  tW  «Mmsmaild  i>f  general  Putnam,  part  of  our  regiment, 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  Massacbusett's  troops  under  colonel  Pres- 
^L#^.  Id  I  fi-  .Vo.  211.  B 
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cott,  were  oidered  to  march  on  the  eTening  of  the  16th  of  Jane^  1T76,  to 
Breed's  Hill,  where,  under  the  immediate  superintendance  of  general  Put- 
nam, ground  was  broken  and  a  redoubt  formed.  On  the  following  day, 
the  17th,  dispoeitions  were  made  to  deter  the  adranoe  of  the  enemy,  as 
thero  was  reaison  to  believe  an  immediate  attack  was  intended.  General 
Putnam  during  the  period  was  extremely  active,  and  directed  principally 
the  operations.  All  were  animated,  and  their  general  inspired  confidence 
by  his  example.  The  British  army,  having  made  dispositions  for  landing 
at  Morton's  Point,  were  covered  by  tiie  fire  of  shot  and  shells  from  Copp's 
Hill  in  Boston,  which  it  bad  opened  on  our  redoubt  early  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  the  g^reatest  part  of  the  day.  At  this  moment  a  detachment 
of  four  lieutenants  (of  which  I  was  one)  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
selected  the  preceding  day  from  general  Putnam's  regiment*  under  cap- 
tain KnowUony  were,  by  the  genei^  order  to  take  post  at  a  rail-fence  on 
the  left  of  the  breast-work,  that  ran  north  from  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom 
of  Breed's  Hill.  This  order  was  promptly  executed,  and  our  detachment 
in  advancing  to  the  post,  took  up  one  rail-fence  and  placed  it  against  ano- 
ther, (as  a  partial  cover)  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  breast-work, 
and  extended  our  left  nearly  to  Mystic  river.  Each  man  was  fomi^ed 
with  one  pound  of  gwk~powder  and  forty^eighi  baJU.  This  ammunition 
was  received,  howevever,  prior  to  marching  to  Breed's  HilL 

«<In  this  position  our  detachment  remained  until  a  second  division  of  Bri- 
tish troops  landed,  when  they  commenced  a  firo  of  their  fiM-artUlery  of 
several  rounds,  and  particularly  against  the  rail-fence;  then  formed  in  co- 
lumns, advanced  to  the  attack,  displayed  in  line  at  about  the  distance  of 
musket  shot,  and  commenced  firing.  At  this  instant  our  whole  line  opened 
upon  the  enemy,  and  so  precise  and  fatal  was  our  firo,  that  in  the  coarse 
of  a  short  time  they  gave  way  and  retired  in  disorder  out  of  musket  shot, 
leaving  beforo  us  many  killed  and  wounded. 

Thero  was  but  a  short  respite  on  the  part  of  the  British,  as  their  lines 
wero  soon  filled  up,  and  led  against  us;  when  they  weromet  as  before,  and 
foroed  back  with  groat  loss. 

On  roinforcements  joining  the  enemy,  they  made  a  direct  advance  on 
the  redoubt,  and  being  successful,  which  our  brave  Capt.  Knowiton  per- 
ceiving, ordered  a  rotreat  of  his  men,  in  which  he  was  tustained  by  two  com- 
pome*  under  the  command  of  Captaint  Clark  and  Chester. 

"  The  loss  in  our  detachment  I  presume  was  nearl  equal.  Of  my 
own  immediate  command  of  thirty  men  and  one  subaltern,  thero  were  1 1 
killed  and  wounded;  among  the  latter  was  myself,  though  not  so  severely 
as  to  provent  my  retiring. 

*  Tfhe  general  officers  from  Connecticut,  in  the  campaign  of  1Z76,  had 
each  a  regiment,  with  lieutenant-colonels  under  them. 
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At  the^  roitfmci^  there  was  vorpottad  any  corps  9ane  cur  own  tm- 
4ar  KnowltoiL,  at  the  time  the  firing  commenced;  nor  did  I  hear  of  any  other 
bemg  there  tiU  long  itfler  the  action.  Other  troops,  it  was  said,  were  order- 
ed to  join  us,  bat  refused  doing^sa 

**  Of  the  officers  on  the  ground,  the  most  actire  within  my  observation 
were  Gen.  Putnam,  CoL  Prescott,  and  Capt.  Knowlton;  but  no  doubt  there 
were  many  more  equally  braye  and  meritorious,  who  must  naturally  hare 
escaped  the  eye  of  one  attending  to  his  own  immediate  con^mand. 

^  Thus  jon  haye  a  brief  statement  of  my  knowledge  of  the  action,  with- 
out desc:ending  to  mioute  particulars.  To  conclude,  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
priie,  even  of  astonishment  to  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  called  on  to  state 
my  ofnnion  of  the  character  of  your  honored  fieither.  Gen.  Putnam;  who 
was  ever  the  first  in  public  life,  at  the  post  of  honor,  and  danger;,  and  who, 
in  bis  private  conduct  was  excelled  by  none.  Look  but  at  his  services  in 
the  French  and  Indian  wars  from  1755  to  1763,  and  finally  at  those  of  the 
revolotion,  and  yon  will  need  no  proof  to  refute  the  calumny  of  common 
defiwen. 

"  With  respect,  I  am>  yours,  truly, 

«  THOS;  GROSVENOR. 

''Cdoiiel  Daniel  Putnam." 

This  statement  from  a  gentleman  of  truth  and  honof}  dilTers  e» 
eentially  in  many  points  from  that  made  by  you.  It  contradicts 
your  assertion  that  there  was  no  Jleld-artilleryj  used  by  the  British 
army.  It  contradicts  the  assertion,  which  to  military  men  would 
hardly  need  contradiction,  that  the  position  at  the  rail'/ence  wae 
taken  by  the  direction  of  the  committee  ^f  eafety**  It  makes  void 
the  inshiuation  that  Surk's  and  Reed's  regiments  were  the  osjXy' 
troops  posted  at  the  rail-fence;"  and  it  even  makes  it  doubtful  if 
they  were  there  at  all.  That  they  were  not,  when  the  firing 
commenced,  Col.  Grosvenor  states  clearly,  and  those  who  know 
die  modest  unassuming  deportment  of  this  respectable  man,  and 
his  cantious  character,  will  be  sure  that  he  says  nothing  posi- 
tively, but  what  he  knows fuliy  and  recollects  distinctly.  It  shows 
too,  and  that  pretty  clearly,  that  either  Captsun  Dearborn  with 
Us  ^fuU  comfiany**  (consisting  at  that  time  of  ninety  six)  were 
very  fortunate  in  escaping  the  British  fire,  or  that  they  were 
less  exposed  to  it  than  Knowlton's  detachment,  which  had  about 
one  third  of  their  number  killed  and  wounded,  while  of  Captain 
DearbCMn's  only  six  were  hurt.  It  shows,  if  you  were  on  the 
ground,  and  had  the  knowledge  of  facts  whic|i  you| claim  to  have 
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that  you  have  done  injustice,  not  only  to  Gen,  Putnanty  but  to  the 
compameft  of  Clark  and  Chciter^  both  of  whom  were  known  to  suf- 
fer lote  in  covering  the  retreat  from  the  ^  rail-fence."  It  shows, 
that  orders  were  grven^  and  disf^sUiom  fsr  defence  made^  by 
other  officers  than  Col.  Stark  and  Capt.  Dearborn.  It  shows, 
in  fine,  that  nearly  your  whole  statement  of  the  transactions  of 
that  memorable  day  must  have  resulted  either  from  ignorance  or 
miare/iresenta  tion . 

Let  nothing,  which  is  here  or  elsewhere  said  be  construed  into 
a  wish  of  the  writer,  to  detract,  in  any  way  whatever,  from  the  mer- 
its of  the  veteran  Gen.  Stark.  He  honours  his  name,  his  patriotism^ 
and  his  important  services  to  his  country,  in  that  war  which  gave 
it  Freedom  and  Indefiendence ;  and  is  thankful  to  that  Being  who 
has  given  him  a  heart  to  rejoice  in  the  honest  fame  of  others,  with- 
out coveting  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  merited  applause.  He  hopes 
this  aged  and  long  devoted  servant  of  the  public  may  be  permitted 
to  descend  to  his  grave  in  peace  and  honor;  and  that  no  ruthless 
hand  may  be  £9und,  after  a  rest  of  more  than  forty  years,  to  drag 
before  the  tribunal  of  a  succeeding  generation,  and  to  couple  with 
infamy  and  dishonor,  a  Namb  so  long  renowned  for  valour! 

I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digression— it  was  an  apostrophe 
not  to  be  resisted,  and  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  further 
evidence  on  the  subject — for  I  h^  scarce  gone  through  the  read- 
ing of  your  ridiculous  tale^  before  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hand,  by 
Charles  H.  Hall,  Esq.  from  Col.  John  Trumbull,  oif  New-York^— 
an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  now  a  cele- 
brated historical  painter,  employed  in  his  profession  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

As  this  letter  affords  some  evidence  of  the  <^  station"  of  Gen. 
Putnam,  during  the  action;  and  does  not/Ully  coincide  with  your 
account  of  the  death  of  the  immortal  Warrew,  I  shall  by  his  per- 
mission, make  use  of  it  in  this  place. 

«  JVeio  York,  mh  March,  1818. 

Dbar  Sm, 

Mr.  Hall  has  just  shown  me  the  TortcFoHo  of  last  moath»  oontaining 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten for  the  mere  purpose  of  introducing  a  most  unjuttifiabie  attack  upon 
the  memoiy  of  your  excellent  father. 

<*It  is  strange  that  men  cannot  be  contented  with  their  own  honest  share 
of  fame,  without  attempting  to  detract  from  that  of  others:— but,  after  the 
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jttwiipto  utieb  Inrre  been  ma4«  to  diwiiiwh  the  immortal  fepotelioii  of 
WAsarif  OTON,  who  shall  be  snrpriMd  or  who  repine  at  this  enyiable  atten- 
dant on  biBDaa  greataeis. 

^  In  all  caMs  like  perinpa,  the  meatnnqveBtioiiaUe  testimony  is 
ftatwbadiiBgiTenby  an  enemy. 

In  the  rammer  of  1786 1  became  acquainted  in  London,  with  Col. 
Jokm  SmaO^  of  the  British  army,  who  had  served  in  America  many  years, 
and  had  known  General  Putnam  intimately  during  the  war  of  Canada  from 
1756  to  1763.  From  him,  I  had  the  two  following  anecdotes  respecting 
the  battte  of  Banker  Hill;— I  shall  neariy  repeat  his  words: — ^Looking  at 
the  Pieture  whidi  I  had  then  almost  oom|^ted,  he  said:  *I  donH  Uke  the 
mMtion  m  wkkh  ymt  kame  f  laced  my  old  friend  Putnam;  you  have  noi 
done  kim  jtuUee.  I  wish  you  would  alter  that  part  of  your  Picture^  and 
imtrodmee  a  eireumekmee  whidi  aetmUb/  happened,  and  iMse^  /  can  never 
forget  When  the  British  troops  adwinced  the  second  time  to  the  attack  of 
ike  redoubt,  /,  with  the  other  officers,  was  in  front  qf  the  Hne  to  encourage 
the  men:  we  had  advanced  very  near  the  works  undisturbed,  when  an  trregu-- 
Imr  fire,  Ukea  feu'de-joie  teas  poured  in  upon  us;  it  was  cruelly fatoL  The 
troops  fell  hade,  and  when  1  looked  to  the  right  and  l^,  I  saw  not  one  qffi^ 
cerstan^Ssig;^!  glanced  my  eye  to  the  enemy,  and  saw  several  young  men 
UvdBng  their  pieces  at  me;  I  knew  their  excellence  as  marksmen,  and  con* 
sidered  myself  gone.  At  that  moment  my  old  friend  Putnam  rushed for- 
tMVrf,  and  str  iking  up  the  muxxles  of  their  pieces  with  his  sword,  cried  out, 
**  For  God's  sake,  my  lads,  don't  fire  at  that  man— I  lore  him  as  Idomy. 
brotbor.^  We  were  so  near  eeuh  other,  that  I  heard  his  words  distinctly* 
Heeeaei^besfed;  I  howed^  thanked  hisn,  and  walked  away  unmolested.^ 

"  Hie  other  anecdote  relates  to  the  death  of  General  Warren. 

At  the  momoit  when  the  troops  succeeded  in  carrying  the  redoubt, 
and  the  Americans  were  in  full  retreat.  Gen.  Howe  (who  had  been  hurt  by 
a  spent  ball  which  bruised  his  ancle,)  was  leaning  on  my  arm.  He  called 
soddenly  to  me:  ^  Do  you  see  that  elegant  young  man  who  has  just  faUen? 
Do  yoQ  know  bim?"  I  looked  to  the  spot  towards  which  he  pointed — Good 
God,  S&r,  I  bdiero  it  is  my  friend  Warren."  "  Lesnre  me  then  instantly— 
nm  keep  off  the  tioeps,  save  him  if  possible.'*— I  flew  to  the  spot,  "  My 
dear  fneed,''  I  said  to  him,  I  hope  you  are  not  badly  hurt:"— be  looked 
op,  seemed  to  reooUect  me,  smiled  and  died!  A  musket-ball  had  passed 
tfaia^  the  upper  part  of  his  head.' 

^  CoL  Small  bad  the  character  of  an  honorable  upright  man,  and  could 
hare  no  conceivable  motive  for  deviating  fVom  truth  in  relating  these  cir- 
cnrastances  to  me;  I  therefore  believe  them  to  be  true. 

**  Yon  remonber,  my  dear  Sir,  the  viper  biting  the  file.  The  character 
cf  your  &tber  for  courage,  humanity,  generosity,  and  integrity  is  too  firmly 
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establiihed,  by  the  testiinoDy  of  those  who  did  know  kimy  to  be  tarnished 
by  the  breath  of  ooe  who  confesses  that  he  did  not. 

Accept,  my  dear  Sir,  this  feeble  tribute  to  your  father's  memory,  from 
one  who  knew  him,  rttpecUd  him,  loved  him--and  who  wishes  health  and 
prosperity  to  you  and  all  the  good  man's  posterity.  JOHN  TRUMBULL. 

Daniel  Puinam,  Eeq.'' 

I  shall  make  no  comment  on  the  first  anecdote  by  CoL  Small^ 
except  that  the  circumstances  were  related  by  General  Putnam 
without  any  essential  alteration,  soon  after  the  Battle;  and  that 
there  was  an  interview  of  the  parties  on  the  lines  between  Pros- 
pect and  Bunker-Hilli  at  the  request  of  Col.  Small^  not  long  after- 
wards. 

Respecting  the  death  of  Warren,  there  is  a  trifimg  disagree- 
ment. In  the  one  case,  we  are  to  understand,  that,  after  having 
expended  your  ammunition— durmg  the  height  of  conflict,  and 
while  the  redoubt  was  still  possessed  by  the  Americans,  you  left 
your  post,  and  deliberately  \raversed  the  field  of  slaughter,  to  rifle 
the  dying  and  the  dead  of  such  portion  of  their  ^^gUl-cufi'*  of 
powder,  as  they  had  not  been  spared  to  use,  when— you  saw  War- 
ren dead  by  a  small  locust  tree! 

In  the  other  case,  it  is  asserted,  (with  something  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth  indeed,)  that  he  fell  at  the  moment  the  redoubt 
was  gained  by  the  British— that  he  was  seen  by  Gen.  Howe  to  fall, 
and  was  yet  alive  when  spoken  to  by  Col.  Small,  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Americans. 

Both  statements  cannot  be  true.  You,  perhaps,  better  than  I, 
know  to  which  the  truth  belongs. 

You  have  undertaken,  sir,  to  inform  many  who  never  saw  Gen. 
Putnam,  and  some  probably,  who  never  before  heard  his  name,  of 
the  public  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  the  commencement 
qf  the  revolutionary  war;"  and  it  is  no  trivial  consolaticm  to  the 
writer,  after  the  unworthy  means  you  have  used  to  de&me  his 
character,  that  he  is  able  to  show  from  an  authentic  source,  in 
what  light  he  was  viewed  at  the  close  of  that  wary  by  him  who 
had  the  best  means  of  knowing^  and,  of  all  other  men,  the  best 
talents  for  judging  of  the  merits  and  services  of  officers  under 
his  command. 

Let  the  Father  of  his  Country"  be  heard — for  though 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh,  and  his  testimony  will  be  respected  when 
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the  name  and  character  of  the  subject  of  this  address,  shall  be 
no  longer  remembered*. 

"  Head'Quarterty  2d  Jttne,  1783. 

DxAS  Sir, — ^Yoar  favor  of  the  20tb  of  May,  I  received  with  much 
pteaBore.  For  I  cao  assure  yon,  that,  among  the  many  worthy  and  meri- 
tohoos  officers  with  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  connected  in  ser- 
vice through  the  course  of  this  war,  and  from  whose  cheerful  assistance  in 
the  various  and  trying  vicissitudes  of  a  compUcated  contest,  the  name  qf  a 
PrnvAa  is  not  foigotten;  nor  will  it  be,  but  with  that  stroke  of  time  which 
diall  obliterate  from  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  all  those  toils  and  fa- 
tigues  through  which  we  hare  struggled,  for  the  preservation  and  establish- 
ment of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  independence  of  our  country. 

Your  congratulations  on  the  happy  prospect  of  peace  and  independent 
security,  with  their  attendant  blessings  to  the  United  States,  1  receive  with 
great  satisfaction;  and  beg  you  wiU  accept  a  return  of  my  gpratulations  to 
yoo,  on  this  auspicious  event— an  event,  in  which,  g^at  as  it  is  in  itself, 
and  glorious  as  it  will  probably  be  in  its  consequences,  you  have  a  right  to 
ftuHiiapait  largefy^  from  the  distinguished  part  you  have  corUribtUed  to- 
wards  iU  oUainmenL 

But,  while  I  contemplate  the  greatness  of  the  object  for  which  we  have 
contended,  and  felicitate  you  on  the  happy  issue  of  our  toils  and  labours, 
which  haiTe  terminated  with  such  general  satisfaction;  I  lament  that  you 
ihoiiid  feel  the  ungrateful  returns  of  a  country'^  in  whose  service  you  have 
exbaasted  your  bodily  strong^,  and  expended  the  vigor  of  a  youthful  con- 
ttitatioa.  I  wish,  however,  that  your  expectations  of  returning  liberality 
maj  be  verified.  I  have  a  hope  they  may;  but  should  they  not,  your  case 
wiD  not  be  a  sing^nlar  one.  Ingratitude  has  been  experienced  in  all  ages, 
and  republics  in  particular  have  ever  been  famed  for  the  exercise  of  that 
onnataral  and  sordid  vice, 

^  The  secretary  at  war,  who  is  now  here,  informs  me  that  you  have  ever 
been  considered  as  entitled  to  full  pay  since  your  absence  from  the  field, f 
and  that  you  will  be  considered  in  that  light  till  the  close  of  the  war,  at 
which  period  you  will  be  equally  entitled  to  the  same  emoluments  of  half 
payor  commutation  as  other  officers  of  your  rank.  The  same  opinion  is 
also  given  by  the  paymaster-general,  who  is  now  with  the  army,  empower- 
ed by  Mr.  Morris  fen*  the  settlement  of  all  their  accounts,  and  who  will 
attend  to  your's  whenever  you  shall  think  proper  to  send  on  for  that  pur* 
pose;  whic:h  it  will  probably  be  best  for  you  to  do  in  a  short  time. 

*  AUnding  to  the  public  dissatisfaction  in  Connecticut,  and  the  clamor 
about  half  pay  and  commutation. 

t  General  Putnam  had  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  year  1780,  (occasioned 
1^  king  exposure  to  extreme  cold  weather,)  which  disabled  him  from  ser- 
vice ever  after. 
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« lanticipate  with  pleasure  tiie  day,  (and  I  trvst  not  far  off,)  wbrnliliall 
quit  the  hnsy  scenes  of  militaiy  employment,  aiid  retire  to  the  more  tran- 
quil walks  of  domestic  life.  In  that,  or  whateyer' other  situation  ProFi- 
denoe  may  dispose  of  my  future  days,  the  RXBfSMB&Aif ce  of  the  mant 

FKIBlfDSHIPS  AND  COHlfSCTIOHS  I  HATE  HAD  THE  RAPPIHESS  TO  CONTRACT 
WITH  THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  ArMT,  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  MT  HOST  6RATEFI7X* 
REFLECTIONS. 

Under  this  contemf^on,  and  impressed  with  the  sentiments  of  be- 
neyolence  and  regard,  I  commend  you,  my  dear  sir,  my  other  friends,  and* 
with  them,  the  interests  and  happiness  of  our  dear  country,  to  the  keeping 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  ALMIGHTY  GOD. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &C.  &c. 

«  GEC^E  WASHINGTON. 
To  the  Hon,  Major-General  Putnam." 

HerCy  siff  is  unequiTocal  evidence,  either  that  WAsnnfOTOir  wrs 
a  man  of  guUe^  who  said  what  he  bellcYed  not,  and  commended 
whom  he  approved  not;  or  that,  penetrating  as  his  mind  was,  it 
still  remained  fettered  with  "  the  shackles  qf  a  delusive  trance j* 
which  "  the  pboflb  were  released from^  when  General  Putnam* a 
efihemeral  and  unaccountable  pofitUarity  subsided^  or  faded 
away**  !  ! 

But  when  did  this  happen?  When  were  the  minds  of  the 
Peofile  released  from  the  shackles  of  thU  delusive  trance**  ?  When 
were  the  circumstances  relating  to  Bunker-hill  yibwxd  and 
TALKED  of  in  a  very  different  light**  ?  When  was"  the  unfortu^ 
nate  Colonel  Gerrish  *'  considered  as  the  scafie-goat  **  on  whose 
head  was  laid  the  cowardice  of  General  Putnam?  His  name  has 
rested  in  peace  and  honour  now  thirty  years,  undisturbed  by  the 
sacrilegious  pen  of  calumny;  and  not,  till  your"  mysterious 
and  inexfilicable  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker-hilP*  found  its 
¥ray  into  the  Portfolio^  was  the  public  sentiment  changed  concern- 
ing him.  Why  else,  was  this  publication  so  imperiously  called 
for,  that  it  became  a  "  duty  tou  owed  to  posteeitt  and  the 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  BRAVE  OFFICERS  WHO  BORE  A  SHARE  IN  THE 

HARnsHiPs  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,'*  to  publish  such  a  disgraceful 
libel,  and  that  too,  "  without  any  private  feelings  to  gratify**  ? 

Sir — this  veil  is  too  thin  to  hide  the  malignity  of  your  heart,  or 
the  selfishness  of  your  views.  The  truthj  however  you  may  strive 
to  disguise  it,  is  this:— As"  Commander  in  Chief,"  your"  bed  *' 
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of  military  honor  "  w  ahortery  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  him' 
%tlf  on  it  "—and  the  covering**  for  disgrace, "  narrower  than  that 
you  can  wrafl  yourself  in  if."— Hence,  resort  has  been  had  to  a  fic- 
titious tale  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  coupled  with  which,  it  is 
questionable  if  captain  Dearbom^s  name  was  ever  found,  till  you 
made  yourself  the  hero  of  your  own  romance. 

You  might  have  sounded  the  trumpet  of  your  own  fame  undis- 
turbed by  me,  till  you  had  wearied  yourself  with  the  blast.^ — But 
'tis  the  command  of  God  that  we  honor  our  Father j  and  "  while 
I  live,  I'll  speak,"  when  any  shall  wantonly,  and  maliciously,  en- 
deavour to  cast  dishonor  on  his  name. 

That  you  have  done  so,  is  the  sole  cause  of  drawing  this  letter 
from  one,  who  lives  in  retirement,  without  any  immediate  concern 
in  public  affairs,  nor  any  wish  regarding  them,  but  that  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth  and  best  affections  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  Hbaven  in  such  wise  and  virtuous  councils,  as  will 
by  a  just  dispensation  of  the  benefits  of  a  free  government,  ulti- 
mately unite  all  hearts  in  its  support: — from  one  who  has  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  you;  and  who,  though  constantly  with  the 
army  of  the  revolution  from  1775  to  '80,  hardly  recollects  to  have 
heard  your  name,  till  announced  at  the  head  of  the  war  department. 
His  impressions  of  your  character  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
have  been  drawn  from  fiublic  ofiinionj  and  not  from  fiarty  fireju- 
dice  or  private  animosity.  It  was  not  necessary  in  this  letter,  to 
state  these  impressions nor  has  it  in  any  case  been  done, 
but  by  comparison  with  the  character  you  have  unjustly  assailed, 
and  in  seeking  a  motive  for  the  cruel  assault. 

If,  in  doing  this,  any  thing  has  escaped  his  pen  bordering  on 
severity,  the  provocation  must  be  his  excuse:— and  where  that  is 
impartially  weighed,  the  blame,  if  any,  will  rest,  not  on  him,  but  on 
yourselfi 

There  is  yet  one  more  passage  to  notice;  and  I  have  done.  I  al- 
lude to  the  decIai*ation  which  you  ascribe  to  Col.  Prescott,  as 
havmg  been  made  "  at  the  table  of  the  late  Governor  Bowdoin." 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  prove  that  Colonel  Prescott  did  not 
make  such  a  declaration.  But  I  have  proved^  that  what  you  allege 
U}  have  been  said  by  him  could  not  be  true.  It  is  well  known  that  Col. 
Prescott  sustained  a  high  and  honourable  reputation;  and  that  he 

VOL.  VI.  c 
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was  well  acquainted  with  General  Putnam,  and  must  have  known 
the  opinions  which  the  distinguished  men  of  the  revolution  enter- 
tained of  his  individual  and  military  character.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  left  to  the  public  to  decide,  whether  it  is  most  probable  that 
Col.  Prescott  made  the  assertion  which  you  have  imputed  to  him; 
or  whether,  like  many  other  representations  you  have  made,  it  has 
no  foundation  in  fact. 

Many  other  mis-statements  in  your  book  might  be  noticed  and 
refuted;  but  I  am  weary  and  disgusted  with  the  pollution  ofite 
pages,  and,  as  my  sole  object  has  been  to  vindicate  a  slandered 
character,  I  hasten  to  give  you  the  name  of 

DANIEL  PUTNAM. 

Brooklyn,  Coonectiout,  4th  May,  1818. 


FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bt  an  act  of  Congress  it  has  been  provided,  that,  from  and 
after  the  4th  day  of  July  n^xt,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  and  that  the 
Union  shall  be  20  stars,  white  in  a  blue  fielc^.  The  same  act  also 
provides,  that,  on  the  admission  of  every  new  state  into  the  UnioQ> 
one  star  shall  be  added  to  the  Union  of  the  flag;  which  addition 
is  to  t|ike  effect  on  the  4th  ,day  of  July  then  next  preceding  such 
addition.  By  th^s  regulation  the  thirteen  stripes  will  represent  ^he 
number  of  states  whose  valour  and.  resources  originally  effected 
American  independence;  and  the  additional  stars  (the  idea  of  which 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  science  of  astronomy)  will  mark  the 
increase  of  the  States  &u)ce  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion. This  is  the  second  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  the  last. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  was  first  designated  by  congress, 
in  a  resolution  which  was  passed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1777.  Ac- 
cording to  that  resolution  the  stripes  were  the  same  as  prescribed 
•  by  the  act  of  the  4th  instant;  and  the  Union  was  thirteen  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation.  By  act  of  " 
the  13th  of  January,  1794,  the  stripes  and  stars  were  both  to  be 
fifteen  in  number — to  take  effect  from  the  first  of  May,  1795. 
This  addition  of  two  stars  and  two  stripes  to  tlie  flag  was  owing 
to  the  admission  of  the  states  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  mto  the 
Union — the  former  on  the  4th  of  March,  1791 — the  latter  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1792.  The  flag  as  altered  by  the  act  of  the  1 3th  of 
January,  1794,  is  th^.firesent  flag  of  the  United  States. 
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Bakarak,  though  a  miseT,  was  cme  of  the  richest  merchants  in  Bagdad. 
Camels  laden  with  the  most  Taluable  productioiis  of  the  cast,  constantly 
amred  at  his  warehouses^  and  the  ocean  wafted  vessels  to  the  harbour  but 
lo  increase  his  wealth.  Yet  he  had  a  treasure  in  his  possession  still  more 
desirable  than  his  irory  or  his  pearls;  it  was  the  enchanting  Zehca,  his  on- 
ly child,  who,  scarcely  fifteen,  and  blooming  like  a  Houri  of  the  Paradise 
fyr  out^M>iie  them  all;  but  though  so  sweet  a  blossom,  no  one  had  yet  pror- 
ed  sufficiently  interesting  to  wind  himself  around  her  heart. 

Going'  cme  morning  to  mosque,  attended  by  her  black  slave  only,  an 
aged  female,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  murmured  an  in  treaty 
Ibr  alms;  while  searching  for  a  purse  that  was  suspended  at  her  giidle,  she 
unintentioiially  let  her  veil  drop  aside,  and  as,  with  a  benevolent  smile 
beaming'  on  her  countenance,  she  was  giving  the  supplicant  a  zechin,  her 
eye  eaxi^ht  a  yonth  ardently  gazing  at  bcrfram  a  balcony  above.    An  in- 
stant warned  her  of  her  negligenre;  hastily  replacing  her  v«l,  and  a  deep 
hloah  snffdsing  her  cheek,  she  proceeded,  taJuug  the  heart  of  the  hand- 
sme  Karab^  with  her,  though  nnt  leaving  him  to  bewail  the  loss,  for, 
seizins  his  cloak,  he  swifdy  followed,  keeping,  however,  at  a  distance,  on 
sccount  <7rthe  attendant.   He  saw  her  enter  the  mosque,  and  pressed  for« 
ward,  but  the  number  of  j>er8ons  were  too  great  to  permit  him  to  procure  a 
pla£7e  near  her;  however,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her,  and  fc^owed  her  ev;eiy 
movement,  hoping  his  trouble  would  be  rewarded  by  a  kind  look,  but  he- 
iog  deeply  eag^agedinher  devotion,  she  did  not  appear  to  regard  him.  Be- 
£ar^  the  conclusicmof  prayers,  he  arose,  and  stationing  himself  at  the  grand 
entrance,  waited  for  her,  many  people  passed,  and  he  began  to  g^w  impa- 

 Why,"  he  muttered  to  himself,   should  I  be  so  foolish?  I  know  her 

j^fot^  nay,  perhaps,  shall  never  see  her  aga2n."~The  idea  made  him  invo- 
luntarily sigh — ^he  was  angry  at  it — Psha!  Ill  not  suffer  myself  to  be  made 
eaptive  by  the  glance  of  every  bright  eye — I'll  be  gone."— He  felt  inclin- 
ed to  put  his  threat  in  execution— advanced  a  few  steps — faltered— turned 
2i2,,Qiid— -and  all  his  resolution  fled,  for  Zelica  again  appeared; — ^with  a  sa- 
lute of  the  head,  he  made  way  to  let  her  pass,  but  in  passing,  her  hand 
tcmcbed  his;  the  touch  shot  like  fire  through  his  veins— he  trembled— she 
sighed — Oh  that  8ig;fa!"  thought  he,  and  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  at 
lhat  mcMnent,  the  envious  black  was  behind,  and  they  proceeded. — 
Karabeig  again  followed— in  turning  a  street,  a  troop  of  janizaries 
were  galloping  towaids  the  seraglio;  a  courser  curvetted,  plunged,  and 
itad  nearly  thrown  his  rider.    Karabeg  darted  forward,  for  Zclicaut- 
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tcred  a  faint  shriek,  and  was  rnnning^  back — Be  not  alarmed,  lady,"  he 
exclaimed,  «*  I  will  protect  you  wiA  my  life."  He  coloured  fiwr  having^  ex- 
pressed himself  with  such  an  emphasis — Zelica  trembled  too  much  either 
to  answer  or  to  thank  him^the  black  frowned—"  My  good  fellow,"  con- 
tinued Karabegf,  perceiving  it,  "  I  surely  know  your  fece,  Mesroud!" — 
«  Ah,  master,"  cried  Mesroud,  "  'tis  you  then— I  thought  so,  and  am  quite 
happy !»'—"  You  know  Mesroud,  sir?"  £untly  articulated  Zdica-— «  He 
once  belonged  to  my  father,  did  you  not^*" — ^Yes,  sir,  yes,  he  beat  me— but 
you— oh  how  good,  how  Innd  you  were!"— The  little  tumult  the  horse  had 
occasioned  was  now  over,  and  the  troop  passed  on;  but  as  ttie  black  had 
become  a  fiiend,  there  was  no  opposition  to  Karabeg^s  accompanying  Ze- 
lica further — ^diey  soon  became  intimate,  and  when  they  parted,  each  felt 
tiie  pleasure  of  the  other's  company  too  much  not  to  regret  it  Already  Ze- 
lica knew  Karabeg's  history;  his  father  was  the  cadi,  and  he— loeer. 
They  had  Arrived  at  a  portico;  Karabeg  was  entering — Hold,  master,  ** 
cried  Mesroud,  L>sady,  you  forget  your /otAer/"  It  was  enough — again 
Zelica  sighed,  and  remoying  her  T«n,  intmHoiuUfy  nowy  her  eyes  beamed 
hope  on  Karabeg'«  pansion,  while  her  Hps  thanked  him  for  his  gallantry!— 
They  bad  both  vanished,  yet  he  remained  some  time  on  the  spot,  expect- 
ing, though  Zelica  might  not  re-appe«r,  to  am  Mesroud, — but  in  vain2 

The  house  in  which  Bakarak  resided,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  This  Karabeg  soon  discovered;  he  rowed  beneath  the  windown^  and 
breltthtng  in  his  flute,  played  a  Turkish  serenade.  For  once,  however^ 
his  art  was  thrown  away— all  was  silent— the  air  had  once  pleased  him,  Imt 
as  it  had  fiuled  to  produce  the  intended  effect,  he  now  thought  it  dull,  and 
throwing  aside  the  instrument,  he  took  part  of  the  muslin  which  composed 
his  turban,  and  rolling  it  into  a  body,  cast  it  against  a  casement  on  the  se- 
cottd  story,  trusting  to  chance  for  arousing  the  right  person.  He  blest  his 
lucky  stars,  for  Zelica  soon  appeared,  but,  alas!  his  pleasure  lasted  not 
long,  as  she  motioned  him  to  begone.  Oh,  sweet  Zelica,  I  cannot  live  in 
your  absence."- You  can't,  hey!"  cried  a  voice,  "  then  you  must  die  in 
her  presence,  for  if  you  stay  disturbmg  peo}^  with  your  nonsense,  you 
will  certainly  be  killed."  'Twas  Bakarak  at  a  lower  casement  who  said 
(his,  and  Karabeg  now  comprehended  why  his  mistress  warned  him  away. 

Oh  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  knew  me  better."—"  By  Mohammed!  but  it 
strikes  me,  I  knowyou  pretty  well  already!  Are  not  you  the  son  of  old 
Mustapha  the  Cadi,  who  had  me  punished  for  throwing  a  slipper  at  him?" 
[Now  the  truth  was,  Bakarak  had  one  night  been  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
prophet,  by  indulging  in  a  little  wine,  which  caused  such  a  revdution  in 
his  head  (not  die  strongest  at  any  time)  that  seeing  Mustapha  pass,  in  his 
way  hoifie,  he  nrast  needs  quarrel  with  lum,  and  giving  him  tigenile  sain* 
tation  on  the  cheek  wiA  his  slipper^  wounded  him  aadeeply,  itaX  be  was  un- 
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der  the  neoeaeity  of  giving:  Mnstaplia  a  sum  of  money  to  compiom^e  the 
affiur,  as,  bad  a  trial  ensued,  and  Bakarak's  frailty  been  made  public,  no 
pmwer  could'  haFe  protected  him  from  the  consequence  of  such  a  heinous 
crime.]    **  You  Aay  tell  him,"  continued  Bakarak,  «  he  cheated  me  out 
of  ray  money,  for  his  bead  is  too  thick  for  ray  slipper  to  have  had  the  elZec^ 
lie  represented,  and  at  the  same  time  take  this  to  console  yourself— When 
yoorfiitlier  complained  against  me,  he  no  doubt  hoped  my  ^ould 
^ve  9Uf  wuin;  now  when  his  hopes  are  really  fulfilled,  you  bhall  have  my 
danghfter,  and  not  before,  by  all  the  hairs  that  grace  our  prophet's  beaid! 
— iSeset  ciff  directly,  or  dread  a  slipper  at  your  head  too." — «  Were  you 
not  the  parent  of  so  sweet  a  maid,"  answered  Karabeg,     you  should  le- 
peBt  yoojr  thzeats."— By  Alia!  that  reminds  me;  I  had  forgotten  ahe  was 
ctiU  in  ttM  balccay. — Girl,  go  to  your  chamber  instantly: — a  pretty  thing 
§BT  yea  to  encourage  this  impudent  fellow.  Have  you  no  shame  on  your  fa- 
ther's aoconnt' — ^To  sitke  assignations  by  moon-light:— do  you  not  dread 
its  beams — ^To  telk  openly  witha  man  too! — Are  you  not  afraid  of  tbepix>-  " 
pbef  s  vens^eaace?" — Indeed,  father,"  said  Zelica,  beseeohingly,  the 
yoanc  man  is  so  kind,  so  respectful,  it  was  but  this  morning  he  preserved 
my  lijfe,  nor,  on  ihy  h(mour,  have  I  spoken  to  him  since."-—**  But  I  dare 
say,  if  you're  not  spoken,  you  have  made  signs.^ — Oh  you  jade,  I  warrant 
yofu're  not  been  wicked  for  want  of  mesas!— Women  have  a  thousand 
tricks  at  their  fingers'  ends.   I  dare  say  you  could  contrive,  on  an  emer- 
gency, to  ^ve  this  dog  a  signal  of  your  love,  by  your  veil  oat  your  hand- 
kerdiief.''  Bakaiafc  litUe  knew  how  apt  a  pupil  he  had;  stiU  less  did  be  sus- 
pect bis  precepts  weald  have  been  so  readily  put  in  execution.    The  hint 
was  certainly  not  a  bad  one,  and  true  love  soon  caught  at  it.  *  Taking  the  ^ 
muslin  Karab^  had  thrown,  which  had  caught  in  the  iron  work  that  en- 
eloeed  the  window,  she  put  it  to  her  lips,  and  folding  it  over  her  bosom, 
lormed  it  into  a  Imot  over  her  left  breast.  Hearing  her  fisither,  who  bek^ 
belcyw,  had  not  perceived  the  action  (though  Karabeg's  eyes  were  not  so 
umratchlol)  again  repeat  his  command  (or  her  to  retire,  she  left  the  balco- 
ny, motioning  her  lover  away,  who  kissing  his  hand,  bowed  in  tokeil  of 
usent.  Happily  assured  Aat  Zelioa  did  not  hate  him,  he  thought  liUle  of 
her  ftithep*s  dimity,  but  feeling  perfectly  pleased  with  the  events  of  the 
erening,  he  seated  hunself  in  his  bark,  and  soon  lost  sig^  of  the  mansion 
of  Bafcarak,  though  the  wh<^e  scene  again  passed-  before  him  in  his 
dreams,  andiaimaginafioo  he  a  teccmd  time  beheld  his  Zelica  assure  him 
of  ker  aifisction. 

Wh^  a  n%ht'fl  repose  bad  ewAed  Karabeg's  ideas,  be  began  to  consider 
that  Zelica's  love  oould  not  couduc^t  him  to  the  temple  of  h^piness,  while 
tbose  cursed  slippwrs  crowed  the  path.  At  sunrise  he  paid  his  duty  to  his 
fyO^,  wh<N  &r  (vmappettriair  ©teagedvhen  he  frankly  avowed  his  at- 
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tachment,  promised  that  if  his  soa  should  sunnoont  Bikarak's  dislike,  he 
tfould  not  prove  an  obstacle  ti^his  felicitj. 

As  Karabeg  was  returning  home,  the  preceding  evening,  a  man  had 
dropped  lifeless  in  the  streets,  and  not  being  known,  was  carried  iff  the 
Cadi's  house.  A  thought  struck  Karabeg,  and  going  where  the  deceased 
lay,  he  took  his  slippers  and  placed  them  in  his  girdle. 

The  beams  of  the  morning  sun  had  scarce  gilded  the  spires  and  minarets 
of  the  city,  when  Karab^  again  sought  the  place  that  contained  all  his 
hopes  and  wishes.  Though  he  waited  long  in  the  street,  as  it  Was  early  he 
did  not  (Sear  being  discovered.  At  length  the  door  of  Bakarak's  house 
opened;  he  skipped  behind  the  pillar  of  a  large  portico  opposite,  and  anxi- 
ously fixed  his  eyes  on  it.  Bakarak  came  out,  and  took  the  way  to  the 
public  baths;  Karabeg  softly  followed,  and  when  Bakarak  entered,  he 
also  went  in,  though  concealing  himself  from  observation.  The  ^man,  aa 
was  the  custom,  left  his  slippers  at  the  entrance;  these  Karabeg  quickly 
seized,  and  replacing  them  with  those  he  had  brought,  aoea  regained  his 
father's  houy: 

When  Bakarak  left  the  bath,  he  in  vain  sought  his  slippers;  but  seeing- 
a  pair  so  much  handsomer  in  their  place,  (for,  owing  to  his  miserly  dispo- 
sition, the  weight  of  his  own  had  been,  increased  by  some  few  patches,) 
went  home  contented  with  the  exchange.  In  the  coarse  of  die  moniing' 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  a  troop  of  guards,  who  surrounded  his 
doors,  and  demanded  to  conduct  him  instantly  to  the  Hall  of  Justice.  In 
vain  he  inquired  their  orders,  expostulated,  prayed,  demanded;  they 
forced  him  along,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence  cf  old  Mus- 
tapha,  the  cadi,  and  the  ju^^  of  the  city.  Doubting  whether  he  was 
well  awake,  he  stared  in  astonishment,  bnt  his  dread  was  increased,  when, 
accused  of  having  murdered  a  man  in  the  public  streets;  his  teeth  chat-^ 
tered,  and  he  could  not  anjswer.  At  last,  however,  he  gained  breath  to 
deny  the  charge,  though  in  no  very  coherent  manner.  As  .a  proof  of 
guilt,  his  eHpper»f  which  had  been  found  on  the  dead  man's  person,  were 
prdduced.  Bakarak  cursed  in  his  soul  both  the  slippers  and  those  who  held 
them.  He  could  not  deny  the  knowledge  of  them;  many  declared  having 
seen  them  in  the  court  before,  and  the  cadi  still  remembered  the  weight 
of  one  of  them  on  his  cheek. 

Those  Bakarak  had  on  were  next  examined;  he  was  asked  how  he  eame 
by  them?  he  explained  his  adventure  at  the  haths  that  morning,  and  was 
laughed  at.  He  was  half  mad  with  rage.  The  deceased  had  since  been 
owned,  and  his  brother  came  forward  and  declared,  that  the  slif^pers  Baka- 
rak then  wore  were  those  of  the  murdered  man .  He  now  really  trembled 
for  his  life.  <^  How,"  said  the  cadi,  could  a  man  who  was  fomd  dead  in 
the  streets  last  night,  go  to  the*  public  baths  thii  morning,  and  change  a 
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pwr  of  dippers?  The  case  was  clear,  Bakarak  bad  equivocated  and  was 
f^Uty:  all  appeared  loet,  wben  a  young  mail  stepped  forward  aod  begged 
to  be  beard.  Bakarak  could  not  believe  bis  eyes, — it  was  Karabeg-!  He 
swore  that  at  the  time  the  man  was  found  murdered^  Bakarak  bad  been  in 
bis  own  house*  The  old  man  breatbed  again.  Karabeg  therefore  declared 
Bakarak  was  not  the  murderer.  Bakarak  seized  his  hand:  he  said  more, 
that  the  murdered  man  was  not  murdered.  Bakarak  took  him  eagerly  in  his 
arms  and  kugged  him.  An  examination  ensued;  no  wounds  appeared,  and 
it  was  disGorered  by  the  surgeons  that  th  man  had  dropped  down  in  a  fit 
Bakarak  was  acquitted  on  paying  all  the  chaises,  and  of  course  was  hap- 
17  Co  get  off  so  well;  for  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  affair,  a  coincidence 
of  erents  seemed  to  forbode  his  destruction.  The  unfortunate  slippers 
were  delivered  to  him,  and  he  returned  home.  All  the  way  he  went  he 
tbonght  of  what  bad  passed;  had  it  not  -been  for  Karabeg  he  probablj^ 
would  ha^e  lost  his  life;  he  felt  almost  inclined  to  bestow  his  daughter  on 
the  younfr  man.  But,  when  seated  in  his  library,  the  affair  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent appearam^e;  be  examined  every  circumstapce  coolly,  and  began  to 
suspect  the  truth.  This  irritated  him  more  than  ever  ag^nst  Karabeg, 
and  cvrsing'  him  and  the  slippers,  be  vented  his  rage  in  execrations. 

I  see  it  all,'^  be  exclaimed:  I  foolishly  said  that  when  these  confound- 
ed slippers  proved  my  ruin,  he  should  have  Zelica,  and  'tis  thus  the  wick- 
ed dog  wants- to  <dieat  me  out  of  her,  but  by  Mahommed  he  shall  be  baf- 
ied."  The  library  overhung  the  river;  the  casement  was  thrown  up  to 
admit  the  breeze;  the  slippers  lay  before  him:  Bakarak  felt  determin- 
ed; he  seized  them  in  a  frenzy,  and  cast  them  into  the  waters.  Thank 
hearen,''  ejaculated  he,  "  1  am  now  safe.''  The  action  had  rather  cooled 
him,  and  by  night  he  was  calm  enough  to  give  pretty  loud  symptoms  that  . 
the  erents  of  the  day  had  not  disturbed  his  repose. 

When  Bakarak  arose  in  the  morning,  he  went  as  usual  into  bis  library; 
hot  who  can  conceive  his  astonishment,  wten  he  beheld  the  glippers  lay 
before  htm?  '^Surely,"  he  cried,  gasping  for  breath,    some  evil  spirit  pos- 
sesses  iheim.  Am  I  awake?  I  am  certain  yesterday's  sun  beamed  on  them 
in  the  Hver,  'tis  incredible?  but  what  is  this  smelU"'  He  turned  round,  for 
the  flippers  had  done  more  mischief  than  be  at  first  imagined.  The  truth 
was,  some  fishermen  came  early  that  morning  under  Bakarak's  windows, 
to  draw  their  nets,  and  finding  them  heavy,  conceived  they  had  a  good 
drangfat;  but  in  searching,  all  they  discovered  were  the  sHppers;  in  a  rage 
tbej  jerked  them  away,  and  Bakar?di's  casement  unforinnately  happened 
ta  be  the  ooXj  one  open;  in  they  went,  and  striking  a  jar  of  odour  of  roses, 
for  wbich  the  merchant  had  paid  a  large  sum  the  day  before,  the  force  of  the 
at^pers  broke  it,  and  half  the  liquid  had  scented  the  floor*  Bakarak,  when 
he  beheld  the  accident,  fell  on  his  knees.     Oh  Mahommed,  deliver  me  of 
these  aHppeFB,  oc  I  shall  indeed  be  niined."  He  called  bis  slaves,  to  save 
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what  they  could  of  the  perfume,  and  rushing  out,  felt  determined  to  get 
rid  of  his  curse*  He  came  to  the  sewer,  which  carried  off  the  filth  of  the 
town;  no  fishermen  shall  drag  ye  out  again  now,"  said  he,  as  he  threw 
the  slippers  in. 

Karabeg,  who  had  been  watching  that  morning,  saw  Bakarak  go,  and 
waiting  till  out  of  sight,  boldly  knocked  at  the  door,  Mesroud  opened  it, 
**  ah  master,**  cried  he,  "  my  lady  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you  again."  "  Wifl 
your  lady  be  glad,  Mesroud?  you  enchant  me;  conduct  me  to  her  instant- 
ly.*' But  then  if  old  Bakarak  should  return."  ^*  Never  mind  old  Baka- 
rak;" and  Karabeg  had  nearly  pushed  him  down,  so  anxious  wte  he  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunity,  lliey  were  soon  together,  and  the  minutes 
flew  away  too  fast.  Zelica  informed  him  of  her  father's  rage  being  increas* 
ed,  and  his  suspicions,  which  he  could  not  help  uttering  in  her  presence, 
^arabeg  cursed  his  penetration.  Mesroud,  who  had  retired  to  watch  for 
his  master,  in  a  short  time  warned  tibem  of  his  approach;  but  how  Karabeg 
could  escape  without  being  perceived  was  a  doubt.  While  they  were  de- 
bating, Bakarak  arriveji  in  the  street,  and  no  longer  could  they  hesitate. 
The  lover  soon  decorated  himself  in  one  of  Mesroud's  vests,  and  disguising 
his  face  as  much  as  the  time  would  permit,  he  passed  off  as  a  brother  of 
Mesroud's,  who  was  dumb.  Bakarak  asked  many  questions,  which  the 
pretended  brother  undertook  to  answer,  and  eyed  Karabeg  so  closely  he 
almost  thought  the  old  man  suspected. 

Though  all  went  on  pretty  well,  Zelica  and  Mesroud  felt  confused, 
while  Karabeg  often  wished  himself  out  of  the  house«  Bakarak  had  not 
broken  his  fast  that  morning,  and  th&  agitation  of  his  spirits  had  almost 
thrown  him  into  a  fever,  he  unfortunately  felt  his  appetite  craving  its 
usual  allowance.  *^  Mesroud,"  said  he,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  order 
some  fruit  and  ices  to  eat  with  my  breakfast;  they  will  be  coohng."  PU 
go,  brother,"  quickly  answered  Karabeg,  thinking  'twould  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  escape.  What,"  criSd  Bakarak,"  the  dumb  opens  his  mouth  at 
the  mention  of  eating!  this  is  a  miracle  I  4o  not  understand."  The  trio 
were  now  in  a  pretty  situation,  through  the  imprudence  of  the  lover,  how- 
ever, as  he  found  that  a  discovery  must  ensue,  he  put  the  best  face  he 
could  on  the  affair,  and  rubbed  off  the  cork.  But  nothing  could  pacify  Bak- 
arak, who  threatened,  if  he  did  not  directly  leave  the  house,  the  basti- 
nado should  force  him.  As  for  poor  Mesroud  he  would  have  been  happy 
to  escape  on  the  same  terms,  but  was  actually  r^aled  with  the  punish- 
ment promised;  he  consoled  himself,  however,  with  the  hopes  of  revenge 
^t  some  future  period. 

Two  days  had  passed,  and  Karabeg  had  not  dared  to  make  another  at- 
tempt at  seeing  his  mistress,  when  the  whole  city  were  alarmed  by  a  stop- 
page of  the  water  that  supplied  their  houses;  in  vain  the  reason  was  en- 
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^Eoired  into,  no  one  could  scire  the  wonder,  and  at  last  it  was  deemed 
roost  advisable  to  examine  the  ^rand  reservoir.    After  some  labour  and 
much  expense,  they  broke  open  the  works,  and  the  cause  of  the  stop- 
paije  wasfound  tobe— Bakarak's  f /i/>pcr*.  When  he  heard  of  it,  his  ra^ 
almost  threw  him  into  convulsions;  «  Some  Genie  or  some  Devil  possesses 
them  to  work  my  wo,"  he  exclaimed.    He  soon  received  a  summons  to 
appear,  and  was  demanded  how  he  dare  attempt  such  a  treason  to  the  stale 
as  closing^  the  pipes.  Bursting  with  vexation,  he  repeated  what  he  had 
done  to  make  away  with  the  slippers,  (though  they  had  proved  so  diabo- 
lical,  he  almost  feared  that  might  cause  a  charge  of  murder  to  be  brought 
against  him)  the  breaking  the  perfume  jar,  and  the  putting  them  in  the 
sewer,  from  whence  they  had  been  carried  into  the  public  reservoir-  The 
judges  felt  incUned  to  laugh  at  his  misfortunes;  however  as  the  damage 
was  unintentional,  he  was  allowed  to  go,  on  repaying  the  treasury  whSTt  it 
had  cost  tbeni  in  puUing  down  and  rebuilding.  He  scarcely  found  his  way 
home,  so  stun^r  was  he  by  resentment,  and  so  mortified  by  the  loss  of  liis 
money.  He  muttered  as  he  went  along,  "Karabeg  shall  not  have  my 
daughter,  though  the  prophet  seems  to  predict  it."  His  mishaps  had  made 
him  more  obstinate  than  ever,  and  when  he  arrived,  Zelica  was  so  much 
frightened  at  his  appearance,  that  she  retired  in  dismay  to  her  chamber. 
He  ordered  a  laige  fire  to  be  prepared  instantly,  and  throwing  the  shppers 
in,  "  At  last,"  said  he,  *  I'm  determined  to  see  you  no  more;  when  I  cast 
you  in  the  river,  ye  were  fished  out  ^gain;  when  I  put  you  in  the  sewer, 
ye  made  the  whole  town  suffer,  but  I'll  defy  any  one  to  relieve  ye  now!" 
The  suppers  seemed  as  obstinate  as  Bakarak  in  giving  him  the  he,  for  the 
leather  had  imbibed  the  moisture  to  such  a  deg^ree,  that  they  would  not 
bum.  Bakarak  found  his  anger  useless,  and  that  he  must  give  up  the  idea 
of  consuming  ti^em  till  dry:  a  lead  extended  over  the  portico  of  the  house, 
and  placing  them  there,  he  ejaculated,  *  I  see  I  must  be  plagued  with  ye 
some  time  longer,  but  I  shall  bless  the  hour  when  the  sun  has  sufficiently 
hardened  ye,  that  I  mlay  commit  ye  to  the  flames  again;  and  by  Allah! 
when  ye  are  destroyed  I  will  give  a  public  rejoicing." 

The  vexations  Bakarak  had  endured,  had  prevented  his  visiting  the  mass 
— ^he  now  determined  to  go,  and  throwing  on  his  cloak,  went  out,  but  as 
Fortune,  or  rather  Fate  would  have  it,  as  he  passed  the  threshold,  the 
slippers,  by  some  means,  fell  from  the  leads,  and  came  tumbling  on  his 
head.  Though  the  bJow  had  confused  his  ideas  a  little,  he  managed  to  look 
up,  hoping  to  find  out  who  had  done  it,  and  saw  a  cat  running  along,— he 
took  the  slippers  from  the  ground,  and  sent  them,  one  after  another,  at 
the  animal's  he^;  however,  he  missed  his  aim,  and  they  went  in  at  one  of 
the  windows.  He  was  beginning  to  curse,  and  re-entered  the  house  to 
stop  the  blood  which  issued  from  his  nose,  when  a  loud  shriek  pierced  his 
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ears;  not  knowing  the  reason,  ke  ran  quickly  up  to  hia  datigfater's  cham- 
ber, and  beheld  her  on  the  floor,  with  the  BHppert  by  her.  She  had  faint- 
ed, and  while  Bakarak  called  her  dares*,  he  attempted  to  reviye  her,  bnt 
finding  it  in  vain,  began  to  tremble.  Oh,  merciful  Allah,"  cried  he, 
protect  your  fkithful  Mnssuhnan,  and  let  not  my  danghter's  blood  sink 
on  this  head."  The  attendants  had  now  oome,  bnt  their  endeayom  were 
also  vain  to  bring  Zelica  to  life;  tbongh  no  wound  appeared,  the  cursed 
slippers  had  certainly  Struck  her  somewhere  on  the  head;  and  Mesroml 
consoled  his  master  by  repeated  exclamations  that  she  was  murdered^. 
**You  cruel  man!"  said  he,  it  serves  you  properly;  had  you  but  united  mj 
poor,  dear,  beautiful  dectd  mistress  to  the  man  she  loved,  all  would  have 
been  welL  to  be  sure  you  did  swear  that  when  those  slippers  ruined  yon, 
their  marriage  should  take  place,  and  though  that  has  happened,  {Jwr 
rwned  he  certainly  ii  who  kills  his  own  daughter)  yet  alas,  'tier  of  no  avail! 
—Drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  Bakarak's  brow,  his  joints  trembled,  and 
befell  on  his  knees.  Oh,  Mohammed,  restore  my  Zelica,  and  I  vow 
by  all  my  hopes  of  Paradise,  since  'tis  clearly  your  wish,  that  I  will  no 
longer  oppose  her  union  withKarabeg,  the  cadi's  son." .  He  arose.  "  Oh 
those  cursed,  cursed  slippers,  they  have  indeed  proved  my  min,  and  I. find 
'tis  impious  to  war  against  Fate."  Zelica  now  began  to  recover,  thougli 
slowly;  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  feign  longer,  she  in  a  short  time  was 
perfectly  revived,  to  Bakarak's  great  joy,  who  did  not  suspect  ttie  trick 
practised  on  him;  for  though  when  Zelica  a^w  the  sUppers  enter  her  window, 
she  was  not  touched  by  them,  an  idea  struck  her,  that  answered  her  pur- 
pose equally  well.  Bakarak's  vow  had  been  heard  by  Mesroud  and  the 
rest  of  the  slaves,  so  that  an  attempt  to  deny  would  have  been  fruitless; 
be  therefore  sent  for  old  Mustapha,  who  was  too  gt>od  a  man  to  object  to  a 
reconciliation,  and  had  his  son's  happiness  too  much  at  heart,  to  find  ob- 
stacles to  the  proposed  union.  He  soon  prepared  Ihe  necessary  papers,  nor 
had  he  reason  to  complain  of  his  friend  Bakarak,  whose  miserly  disposition 
the  late  eveots  had  completely  turned;  and  who,  having  promised  to  g^ve 
a  public  rejoicing  whenever  he  got  rid  of  his  sHppers,  performed  his  pro- 
mise on  the  day  that  saw  the  lovers  united. 
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Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  in  his  life  of  Akenside,*  that  «  b 
an  acute  observer,  who  had  looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  me- 
dical world  for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  fortune  of  physicians*"  The  remark  is  a  ^ood  one 
but  the  character  di  the  extraordinary  person  of  whom  we  are 
about  to  give  some  particulars,  will  show  that  the  inquirer  ought 
to  go  farther  back  than  the  period  above-mentioned. 

John  Radclifife  was  a  native  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  senior  scholar,  and  took  his  first  deg^ree.  Af- 
terwards he  obtained  a  fellowship  of  Lincoln  College,  where  he 
recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of  his  friends,  more  by  his 
ready  wit  and  vivacity,  than  any  distinguished  acquirements  in 
learning.    He  had  no  turn  for  a  contemplative  life:  his  sociable 
talents  made  him  the  delight  of  his  companions;  and  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  the  university  were  fond  of  bis  conversation. 
Though  he  ran  through  the  usual  course  of  studies  connected 
with  medical  science,  his  library  was  so  scanty,  that  when  Or. 
Ralph  Bathurst,  head  of  Trinity  College,  asked  him  one  day  in 
a  surprise,  "  Where  was  his  study?'* — Radcliffe,  pointing  to  a 
few  phials,  a  skeleton,  and  an  herbal,  answered,  ^  Sir,  this  is  Rad 
cliffe's  library." 

On  taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in  physic,  he  began  to  prac- 
tise, and  that  in  quite  a  new  method,  paying  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  rules  then  universally  followed,  which  he  even  then  ven- 
tcred  to  censure  with  such  acrimony,  as  made  all  the  old 
physicians  his  enemies.    One  of  the  principal  of  these  was  Dr. 
Gibbons,  who  observed,  by  way  of  ridiculing  Radcliffe,  "  that  it 
was  a  pity  his  friends  had  not  made  a  scholar  of  him.*'  This  sar-  » 
casm  was  not  lost  upon  Radcliffe,  who  repaid  i^,  by  fixing  upon 
its  author  the  nick-name  oiJSTur^e  Gi^6on«,  which  unfortunate  ap- 
pellation stuck  to  him  to  his  dying  day. 

♦  Dr.  Mark  Akenride  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  New  Castle,  and  one 
aay  as  be  was  standing  at  his  father's  stall,  be  let  feU  a  cleaver  upon  b« 
foot,  by  which  he  acquijFCd  a  lameness,  that  lasted  trough  life.  Yet  1^ 
was  weak  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  his  origin,  and  could  never  endure  to 
beat  his  father's  profession  mentianed,  though  his  toping  gait  always  fi- 
nished a  strikiog  jremeiahrance  ofi  t 
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Notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  met  with,  RadcUfTe  work- 
ed himself  into  a  most  extensive  practice,  owing  to  the  boldness 
and  the  success  of  his  prescriptions. 

He  adopted  the  cool  regimen  in  the  small-pox  with  great  ef- 
fect; and  by  some  surprising  cures  in  families  of  the  first  rank> 
his  "reputation  and  his  wealth  increased  dwly.  In  1677  he  resign- 
ed his  fellowship;  and  in  1682  betook  his  doctor's  degree,  though 
he  still  contnued  to  reside  at  Oxford. 

On  removing  to  London,  RadcUfTe  found  that  his  reputadon 
had  fiown  thifher  before  him,  so  that  before  he  had  been  twelve 
months  in  town,  he  gained  more  than  twenty  guineas  a  day,  as 
Dandridge,  his  apothecary,  who  hjpiself  acquired  a  fortune  of 
50,000/  by  his  means,  often  asserted. 

His  conversation  was  so  pleasant,  that  he  was  indebted,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  it  for  the  prodigious  practice  which  he  obtsdned, 
particularly  among  the  higher  circles;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  )va8 
often  sent  for  by  persons  of  quality,  and  presented  with  fees,  only 
for  the  gratification  of  hearing  him  talk.  But  sometimes  Rad- 
cUfTe was  not  in  the  humour  to  be  thus  played  with,  and  would 
resent  the  application  made  to  him  in  a  very  rough  manner. 

He  was  in  such  high  esteem  at  court,  that  James  the  Second 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  over  to  the  Romish  communion,  and  di- 
rected two  of  his  own  chs^plains  to  use  their  eA)rts  with  Radclifie, 
who  refuted  them  by  his  wit.  His  old  acquaintance,  Oba(]iah 
Walker,  master  of  University  College,  and  a  recent  convert  to  ' 
that  faith,  was  then  employed  for  thb  purpose,  but  neither  his  rea- 
sonings nor  persuasions  could  prevail  upon  the  doctor  to  leave 
the  church  of  England,  to  wliich  he  remained  a  fast  friend  to  the 
day  of  his  death.* 

*  Radclifie's  answer  to  a  long  letter  of  Walker's,  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  writer,  and  excellent  in  itself,  that  we  shaU  be  forgiven  for  uiserting  it 
in  this  place. 
"  Sib, 

I  should  be  in  as  unhappy  a  condition  in  this  life,  as  you  fear  I  shaU  be 
in  the  next,  were  I  to  be  treated  as  a  turncoat;  and  must  XeU  you  that  I 
can  be  serious  no  longer,  while  you  endeavour  to  make  me  believe,  what 
I  am  apt  t6  think,  you  give  no  credit  to  yourself.  Fathers  and  councils^ 
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Sorprisin^  instances  of  his  professional  skill  and  sagacity  are 
recorded.    He  cured  several  persons  of  high  rank,  after  they  had 
been  given  over  by  various  other  physicians;  and,  among  others^ 
he  relieved  ^ing  WUUam  from  a  very  troublesome  and  danger- 
oas  asthma^  which  had  baffled  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bidloo,  and  other 
men  of  great  eminence. 

ani  antique  authorities,  may  have  their  influence  in  their  proper  places 
bat  should  any  of  them  all,  though  covered  with  dust  1400  years  ago,  tell 
mc,  that  the  bottle  I  am  now  drinking  with  some  of  your  acquaintance  is  a 
wheel-barrow,  and  the  glass  in  my  hand  a  salamander,  I  should  ask  leave 
to  dissent  from  them. 

**  Yon  mistake  my  temper,  in  being  of  an  opinion  that  I  afn  otherwise 
biassed,  than  the  generality  of  mankind  are.  I  had  one  of  your  new  •on- 
vert's  poems  in  my  han*ju8tnow,  you  will  know  them  to  be  Mr-  Dryden's, 
and  on  what  aijcount  they  are  written  at  first  sight.  Pour  of  the  best  lines, 
and  most  ^jpropos^  run  thus:— 

Many  by  education  are  misled. 
So  they  believe,  because  ^tfaey  Were  so  bred; 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man." 

Tou  may  be  given  to  understand  from  tfience,  that  having  been  bred 
up  a  protestant  at  Wakefield,  and  sent  from  thence  in  that  persuasion  to 
Oxford;  where,  during  my  continuance,  I  had  no  relish  for  absurdities;  I 
intend  not  to  change  principles,  and  turn  papist  in  London. 

♦*  The  advantages  you  propose  to  me,  may  be,  very  great,  for  aU  that  I 
know:  God  Almighty  can  do  very  much,  and  so  can  the  King;  but  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  cease  to  speak  like  a  physician  for  once,  and,  with  an 
air  of  gravity,  am  very  apprehensive,  that  I  may  anger  the  one,  in  being 
too  complaisant  to  the  other.  You  cannot  call  this  pinning  my  faith  on 
amy  man's  sleeve:  those  who  know  me,  are  too  well  apprized  of  a  quite 
contrajry  tendency.  As  I  never  flattered  a  man  myself,  so  it  is  my  firm 
resolution,  never  to  be  wheedled  out  of  my  re^  sentiments,  which  are 
that  since  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  l>e  educated,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  church  of  England,  established  by  law;  I  shall  never  make 
myself  so  unhappy  as  to  shame  my  teachers  and  instructors,  by  departing 
from  what  I  have  imbibed  from  them. 

«  Yet,  tbougb  I  shall  never  be  brought  over  to  confide  in  your  doctrinef, 
no  one  breathing,  can  have  a  greater  esteem  for  your  conversation,  by  let- 
tfer  or  word  of  mouth,  than, 

«  Sir,  to." 
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When  Qaecti  Marj  was  seized  with  tbe^smali-poXf  which  the 
court  phyaiciaos  were  not  able  to^we,  Radciiffe  was  sent  for  by 
the  council;  and  upon  his  perusing  the  recipes,  he  tahd  them 
plainly  that  her  majesty  was  a  dead  woman;  and  he  said,  after 
her  deatlv  that  this  great  and  good  princess  died  a  sacrifice  by 
unskilful  hands,  who  out  of  one  disease,  had  produ<^  a  compti- 
cation,  by  improper  remedies. 

Some  few  months  after  this,  the  doctor,  who  tUl  then  had  been 
a  favourite  with  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  whom  he  was 
physician  in  ordinary,  lost  her  good  opinion  by  his  uncourtly  be- 
haviour znd  inordihate  attachment  to  the  bottle.  Her  Royal 
Highness  being  indisposed,  gave  orders  that  Radciiffe  should  be 
sent  for;  in  answer  to  which  he  said  he  would  come  soon;  but  not 
appearing,  another  messenger  was  sent,  sa]|ing,that  (the  was  very 
ill;  at  which  the  doctor  swore  by  his  Maker,  that  her  distemper 
was  nothing  but  the  vapours,  and  that  she  was  in  «a  good  a  state 
of  heidth  as  any  woman  breathing,  if  she  could  but  believe  it." 
On  his  appearance  at  court  not  long  after,  he  found,  to  his  great 
mortification,  that  this  freedom  had  been  highly  resented;  for,  oo 
his  offering  to  go  into  the  presence,  he  was  stopped  by  an  crfScer 
in  the  anti-chamber,  who  told  him,  that  the  princess  had  no 
further  occasion  for  the  services  of  a  physician  who  would  not 
obey  her  orders,  and  that  she  had  made  choice  of  Dr.  Gibbons 
to  succeed  him  in  the  care  of  her  health.*' 

Radciiffe,  on  his  return  to*  his  companions,  affected  great  «n- 
oonceiti  at  what  hadbappened,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  treattiie 
pmcess  .with  additional  ridicule,  as  well  as  her  physician,  saying, 
thait  ^  Nurse  Od>bons  had  got  a  new  nursery,  which  he  by  no 
means  envied  him  the  possession  of,  since  his  capacity  was  only 
equal  to  the  ailtnents  of  a  patient,  which  had  no  other  existence 
than  in  the  imagination." 

Another  rival  of  Raddiffe's  was  Sir  Edward  Hannes,  who  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  set  up  a  very  elegant  chariot;  but  finding 
his  endeavours  to  &11  short,  he  had  recourse  to  a  stiytagem,  aiKl 
ordered  his  footman  to  stop  most  of  the  gentlemen's  carriages, 
asd  inqune  if  ^y  belonged  to  Dr.  Hannes,  as  if  he  was  wanted  to 
a  patient  AceorcEn^y  the  fellow  useid  to  nm  from  Whitehall 
to  the  Exchange,  and,  entering  Garraway's,  inquire  if  Dr.  Hah- 
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DCS  wts  thete.    At  last  RadcUffe,  who  was  usually  at  this  cofiTee 
hoitse  about  exchange  Ume,  cried  out,     Dr.  Hannea  ia  not  here,^ 
and  desired  to  know  who  wanted  him?    The  fellow  answered 
"  mh  and  such  a  lord;**  but  Hadcliffe  replied,     No,  no,  friend 
yott  arc  mistaken,  it  is  the  doctor ^who  wants  those  lords."  How-' 
erer,  Hannes  got  great  business,  and  became  a  principal  physi- 
ciaaat  court;  on  which  occasion  an  old  acquaintance  of  Radclifie's 
ia  order  to  ace  bow  he  would  dig^est  the  promotion  of  so  young  a 
{tfactitioner,  brought  him  the  news  of  it.    ^  So  much  the  better 
for  him,"  aa^a  the  doctor,  "  for  now  he  has  got  a  patent  for  kill- 
Mg.**    Upon  this,  the  other,  endeavouring  to  try,  if  possible,  to 
raffle  his  temper,  said,     but  what  is  more  surprising,  this  same 
doctor  has  two  pair  of  the  finest  horses  that  ever  were  scqp;" 
to  which  Radcliffe  coolly  replied,  <«  then  they  will  sell  for  the 
more/* 

Such,  liowever^  was  his  &me,  that  he  was  sure  to  be  applied 
to  in  aH  desperate  cases;  and  the  king  in  particular,  when  he 
faond  iiimsel#  very  much  indisposed,  had  recourse  to  ^adciiffe's 
advice.  The  doctor  being  admitted^  fcmnd  his  majesty  reading 
L'Estrange's  new  version  of  ^sop's  Fables.  William  shutting 
the  book,  told  him,  that  he  had  sent  for  him  once  more  to  try  the 
efeete  of  his  great  skill,  although  he  had  been  told  by  his  body- 
physicians  that  he  would  speedily  recover,  and  Hve  many  years. 
Upon  this  Radcliffe  having  asked  some  questions,  took  up  the 
bosk,  and  begged  leave  to  read  to  him  the  following  fable:— 

^  Pray,  Sir,  how  do  you  find  yourself?  says  the  doctor  to  his 
«  patient.  Why,  truly,  says  he,  I  have  had  a  most  violent  sweat. 
"  4^1  the  best  %%gn  in  the  norld^  quoth  the  doctor.  And  then,  in 
«  a  little  while,  he  is  at  it  again:  Pray  how  do  you  fiad  your  body? 

Alas!  says  the  other,  I  have  just  now  such  a  terrible  fit  of  hor- 

ror  and  shaking  upon  me!— ffAy  thia  ia  alias  it  should  be^  says 
« the  physici^;  it  sAov§  a  mighty  strength  qf  nature:  and  then  he 
"  comes  over  him  with  the  same  question  again.  Why  I  am  all 
M  swelled,  ssy  s  the  other,  as  if  I  had  a  dropsy.  Best  of  all,  quoth  the 
«  doctor,  aiid  goes  his  way.  Soon  after  this  comes  ene  of  the 
^  sick  man's  friends  to  him  with  the  same  question,  how  he  felt  * 
'  lumself^  Wf^y  ''^i  *o  says  he,  that  1  am  even  ready  to 
^'ditf  of  I  knovf  not  how  many  good  signs  and  tokens,** 
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Having  read  this  fable  to  the  king,  tbe  doctor  said  may  it 
please  your  Majesty,  your's  and  the  sick  man's  case  in  the  £able 
is  the  very  same;  you  are  buoyed  up  with  hopes  that  your  malady 
wHl  soon  be  driven  away,  by  persons  that  are  not  apprised  of  the 
means  to  do  it,  and  know  not  the  true  cause  of  your  ailment.  But 
I  must  be  plain  with  you,  and  tell  you,  that  in  all  probability,  if 
your  Majesty  will  adhere  to  my  prescriptions,  it  may  be  in  my 
^wer  to  lengthen  out  your  life  for  three  or  four  years,  but  be- 
yond that  time  nothing  in  physic  can  protract  it;  for  the  juices  of 
your  stomach  are  all  vitiated;  your  whole  mass  of  blood  is  cor- 
rupted, and  your  nutriment,  for  the  most  part,  turns  to  water. 
Hoitever,  if  your  Majesty  will  forbear  making  long  visits  to  the 
Earl  of  Bradford's  (where  the  king  was  wont  to  drink  very  hard) 
I'll  try  what  can  be  done  to  make  you  live  easily,  though  I  can- 
not venture  to  say  I  can  make  your  lite  longer  than  I  have  told 
you."  Accordingly  he  left  a  recipe,  which  was  so  happy  in  its 
effects,  as  to  enable  the  king  not  only  to  make  a  progress  into* 
the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  go  abroad^  and  amuse 
himself  for  some  time  in  Holland. 

During  the  king's  absence  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  taken 
ill  on  his  birth  day,  at  Windsor,  where  he  had  overheated  himself 
with  dancing;  but  whatever  was  his  real  distemper.  Dr.  Hanoes 
and  Dr.  Bidloo  treated  it  as  the  small  pox,  without  success'.  The 
whole  court  was  alarmed,  and  the  princess  of  Denmark,  his  mo- 
ther, notwithstanding  her  resentment  of  his  former  conduct,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  send  for  Radcliife,  who  upon  the  first  sight  of 
the  ro)ral  youth,  gave  her  to  understand  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  recovenng  him,  since  he  would  die  by  such  an  hour  the 
next  day,  as  in  reality  he  did.  However,  with  great  difficulty, 
the  doctor  was  persuaded  to  be  present  at  the  consultation,  where 
he  could  not  refrain  from  bitter  invectives  against  Ihe  two  physi- 
cians abovementioned,  telling  the  one,,  that  "  it  would  have  been 
happy  for  the  nation  had  he  been  bred  up  a  basket-maker,  (which 
was  his  father's  trade);  and  that  the  other  had  continued  to  mal^ 
a  havoc  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  quality  of  a  country  school - 
Tnaster,  rather  than  have  ventured  out  of  his  reach  in  the  prac- 
tice of  an  art  to  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  and  for  which  he 
ought  to  be  whipped  with  one  of  his  own  rods." 
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At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  king,  on  his  return  from  Holland, 
found  himself  very  much  out  of  oi^er,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Radcliffe 
the  last  time  to  Kensington.  After  the  usual  questions  put  by 
phydcian  to  his  royal  patient;  Ihe  king  showed  hU  swelled  an* 
clcs,  while  the  rest  of  hb  body  was  emaciated,  said,  "  Doctor, 
what  do  you  think  of  these?'*— Why  truly,"  replied  Radcliffe, 
binmly,  « I  would  not  hare  your  majesty's  two  legs  for  your 
three  kingdoms.*' 

This  freedom  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  king  that  he  would 
nerer  suffer  Radcliffe  to  come  into  his  presence  afterwards, 
though  he  continued  to  follow  his  prescriptions  till  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  which  happened  about  the  time  the  doctor  had 
predicted. 

On  Queen  Anne's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Earl  of  Godol- 
phin  used  all  his  endeavours  to  reinstate  the  doctor  in  his  former 
station  her  principal  physician,  but  she  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  his  coming  to  court  again,  though  she  was  then  laid 
up  by  the  gout,  alleging  a%  a  reason  for  her  refusal,  that  Rad- 
cHffe  would  send  her  word  again,  that  her  disorder  was  nothing 
but  the  vapours.'*  However,  in  all  cases  of  emergency  he  was 
consulted,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  prescriptions  that  the  gout  was 
prevented  from  taking  its  residence  in  her  majesty's  head  and 
stomach. 

In  1703 f  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  only  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bfariborough,  being  taking  ill  of  the  small  pox,  at  Cambridge, 
the  doctor  was  applied  to  by  the  dutchess  to  attend  him.  But 
having  the  Marchioness  of  Worcester  then  under  his  care,  he 
could  only  oblige  her  grace  by  a  prescription,  wliich  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Cambridge  doctors,  the  small  pox  struck  in;  on 
vfaich  the  dutchess  again  applied  to  Radcliffe,  who,  having  heard 
the  particulars  of  the  sjrmptoms  and  treatment  as  detailed  in  a 
letter  from  the  tutor,  said,  Madam,  I  should  only  put  you  to  a 
great  expense  to  no  purpose,  for  you  have  nothing  to  do  for  his 
tordskip  now,  but  to  send  down  an  undertaker  to  take  charge  of 
the  funeral;  for  I  can  assure  your  grace,  that  he  is  by  this  time 
dead  of  a  distemper  called  fh€  doctor^  and  would  have  recovered 
from  the  small  pox,  had  not  that  unfortunate  malady  intervened." 

VOL.  VI.  '  E 
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Nor  was  he  out  in  his  judgment,  for  the  dutchess  on  her  return 
home  had  the  intelligence  of  her  son's  death. 

Some  time  before  this,  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Bancroft,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon,  in  Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  taking  ill  of 
an  empyema,  of  which  Dr.  Gibbons,  who  attended  him,  mistaking 
the  case,  the  child  grew  worse:  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  then  called  in, 
who  told  the  father  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  preserve  his  son, 
for  he  was  killed  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  that  if  he  had  any 
thoughts  of  putting  a  stone  over  his  grave,  he  would  furnish  him 
with  an  inscripiion.  Accordingly,  in  Covent  Garden  church- 
yard a  stone  was  erected,  with  a  figure  of  a  child,  laying  one 
hand  on  his  side,  and  saying  hie  doiovy  ^«  here  is  my  pain,"  and 
pointing  with  the  other  to  a  death's  head,  where  are  these  words; 
Idi  medicusj  "  there  is  my  physician." 

The  case  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  also  very  remark- 
able.   His  royal  highness  had  been  for  some  years  troubled  with 
an  asthma  and  a  dropsy;  for  the  cure  of  which  he  was  persuaded 
by  the  queen  and  his  own  physicians,  to  go  to  Bath,  the  year  be- 
fore he  died.    During  his  residence  there,  the  gayeties  of  the 
place,  wrought  such  an  effect  upon  his  temper,  that  her  majesty 
and  the  whole  court  were  filled  with  gfeat  admiration  of  the 
waters,  and  it  was  resolved  to  come  thither  again  the  next  season 
to  complete  a  cure  which  was  considered  as  certain.    The  skill 
of  the  physicians  who  advised  the  jouraey  was  also  highly  ap- 
plauded; but  Radcliffe  said,  ^^The  ensuing  year  would  let  them 
all  know  their  mistake  in  following  such  preposterous  and  unad- 
yisable  counsels;  since  tlie  very  nature  of  a  dropsy  might  have 
led  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prescribed  proper  medicines 
for  the  cure  of  it,  to  other  precautions  for  the  safety  of  so  illustri- 
ous a  patient,  than  the  choice  of  means  that  must  unavoidably^ 
feed  it."    In  confirmation  of  Radcliffe's  opinion,  his  royal  high- 
ness fell  into  a  relapse,  and  was  seized  with  such  violent  shiver- 
ings  and  convulsions,  that  his  physicians  themselves  were  of  opin- 
ion that  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  the  only  pei»son  to  be  consulted.  In 
pursuance  of  this  advice,  her  majesty,  who  could  set  aside 
former  resentment,  for  the  preservation  of  so  valuable  a  life^ 
caused  him  to  be  sent  for  in  one  of  her  own  coaches,  and  wa^ 
pleased  to  tell  him,  that  «  no  reward  of  favours  should  be  want- 
ing, could  he  but  remove  the  convulsions  she  was  troubled  with. 
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liyeauDg  those  of  her  husband."  But  the  doctor  who  was  not 
used  to  flatter,  gave  the  queen  to  understand,  that  nothing  but 
death  coald  release  his  royal  highness  from  his  pains,  and  said, 
tbat  «  though  it  might  be  a  rule  among  surgeons  to  apply 
causticks  to  such  as  were  burnt  or  scalded,  it  was  very  irregular 
among  physicians,  to  drive  and  expel  watery  humours  from  the 
body  By  draughts  of  the  same  elements.  However,  he  would 
leave  something  in  writing,  whereby  such  hydropics  and  ano- 
dynes should  be  prepared  for  him  as  would  give  him  an  easier 
passage  out  of  the  world;  since  he  had  been  so  tampered  with  that 
nothing  in  the -art  of  physic  could  keep  him  alive  more  than  six 
dajTS."  Accordingly  he  departed  this  life  on  the  sixth  day  fol- 
lowing. 

Radclifie  was  a  great  humourist,  but  he  had  withal  a  consider- 
able share  of  good  nature  with  it. 

When  he  was  fairly  set  in  at  the  bottle,  it  was  a  difficult  thing 
to  get  him  away  from  it,  even  to  attend  the  gi'eatest  patients. 
A  person  came  to  him  one  evening  at  the  tavern,  and  requested 
the  doctor  to  come  speedily  to  his  wife.  Radcliffe  promised  to 
attend  her  as5oon  as  the  bottle  was  out,  but  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  with  him  to  go  sooner.  The.  husband,  being  a  powerful 
athletic  man,  without  any  ceremony,  took  the  doctor  upon  his 
back  and  carried  him  off,  to  the  no  small  entertainment  of  the 
spectators.  When  he  had  set  the  doctor  on  his  legs,  at  the 
same  time  making  an  apology  for  his  rudeness,  Radclifle  exclaim- 
ed, with  an  oath,  Now  you  dog,  I'll  be  revenged  of  you  by 
caring  your  wife,"  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  lady  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  being  very  ill,  Radcliffe 
paid  her  more  attention  than  was  customary  with  him.  This  was 
observed,  and  it  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  the  doctor  mortally  hated  Holt;  accordingly  some  of  his -bot- 
tle-companions asked  him  the  reason,  "  Why,"  said  Radcliffe,"  I 
know  that  Holt  wishes  the  woman  dead,  so  1  am  determined  to 
keep  her  alive  to  plague  him." 

Radcliffe  was  very  intimate  with  Betterton  (he  player,  and  at 
liis  desire  advanced  above  five  thousand  pounds  in  a  trading  con- 
cern to  theEast  Indies.  There  was  every  prospect  of  mutual  advan- 
tage, and  the  ship,  riclily  ladeo,  arrived  safe  in  Ireland,  but  in  her 
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voyage  from  theace  was  taken  by  the  French.  This  loss  had  such 
an  effect  upon  Betterton,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  desponding 
way,  out  of  which  he  never  recQvered.  As  for  Radcliffe,  he  was 
at  the  Buii*8-head  taveirn,  in  Clare  Market,  when  the  news  arrived, 
and  when  some  of  the  company  began  to  condole  with  him,  he  smil- 
ed and  said>  Come,  come,  let  us  push  about  the  bottle,  it  is  only 
trotting  up  some  hundred  pair  of  stairs  more,  and  things  will  be 
with  me  as  they  were." 

One  Mr.  Betton,  a  Turkey  merchant,  who  lived  at  Bow,  near 
Stratford,  was  very  ill  of  a  complication  of  disorders,  and  though 
he  was  attended  by  several  physicians,  his  life  was  desps^red  of. 
At  this  crisis  a  friend  advised  that  Dr.  Radcliffe  should  be  sent 
for.  The  doctor  came,  and  after  two  visits,  he  brought  him 
about,  on  which  the  sick  man  ^desired  him  to  omit  no  opportu- 
nity of  coming  to  him,  for  that  he  should,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  benefit  he  had  received,  be  glad  to  give  him  five  guineas 
every  day  till  his  recovery  was  completed."  To  this  Radcliffe  ans- 
wered «  Mr.  Betton,  the  generosity  of  your  temper  is  so  engage 
ing,  that  I  must,  in  return,  invite  you  to  come  and  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  me,  at  Garraway's,  this  day  fortnight;  for,  notwith- 
standing you  have  been  very  ill-dealt  with,  follow  but  the  prescri- 
tions  I  shall  leave  you,  till  that  time,  and  you  will  be  as  sound  a 
man  as  ever  you  was  in  your  life,  without  one  fee  more.** 

Very  different,  however*  was  his  treatment  of  one  Tyson,  an 
old  usurer,  at  Hackney.  This  man  had  amassed  wealth,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  300,000/;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  riches,  he 
was  miserably  avaricious.  Being  afflicted  with  a  slow  disease,  he 
dealt  so  long  with  quacks  for  cheapness  sake,  that  he  was  at  last 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life.  In  this  state  he  was  advised 
to  consult  with  Dr.  Radcliffe,  but  the  great  difficulty  was,  how 
to  get  the  doctor's  advice  at  the  least  possible  expense.  At  last 
it  was  agreed  that  he  and  his  wife  should  wait  upon  the  doctor  at 
his  own  house;  accordingly  they  left  their  own  coach  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  proceeded  from  thence  in  a  hack,  to  Bloomsbury, 
where  with  two  guineas  in  hand,  and  dressed  very  meanly,  the 
old  fellow  stated  his  ailments,  which  Radcliffe  attended  to  very 
carefully;  after  which  he  told  him  to  go.  home,  and  die,  and  he 
damned,  without  a  speedy  repentance;  for  that  death  and  the  devil 
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were  ready  for  one  Tyson  of  Hackney,  who  had  raised  an  inw 
mense  estate,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  public,  and  the  tears  of  or- 
phuis  and  widows;  and  that  he  woiild  certainly  be  a  dead  man  in  ten 
days.**  Nor  did  the*event  falsify  the  predict!^,  for  the  old  usurer 
returned  to  his  house,  quite  confounded  with  the  sentence  that 
had  been  passed  upon  him;  which,  whatever  might  be  hb  fate  af- 
terwards, was  fulfilled  as  to  his  death,  in  eight  days  following. 

Towards  the  close  of  life,  Rs^cliife  wanted  ease  and  retire- 
ment. He  therefore  bought  a  hduse  at  Carshalton,  and  recom* 
mended  Dr.  Mead  into  a  great  part  of  his  practice,  saying  to  him, 
^  I  have  succeeded  by  bullying,  you  may  do  the  same  by  wheed- 
ling mankind." 

When  Queen  Anne  lay  on  her  death-bed,  Lady  Masham  sent 
down  ioT  Radcliffe,  who  was  himself  confined  by  the  gout  in  his 
stomach,  and  returned  an  answer  by  the  messenger,  «  that  his 
toy  to  ber  majesty  would  oblige  him  tp  attend  her,  had  he  pro- 
per orders  for  so  doing;  but  he*  judged  as  matters  at  that  time 
stood  between  him  and  the  queen,  who  had  taken  an  antipathy 
agunat  him,  that  his  presence  would  do  more  harm  than  goody 
and,  that  ance  her  majesty's  case  was  desperate,  and  her  distem- 
per ircurable,  he  could  not  at  all  think  it  proper  to  give  her  any 
^tuibance  in  her  last  moments,  which  were  very  near  at  hand; 
but  rather  an  act  of  duty  and  compassion^  to.  let  her  majesty  die 
as  easily  as  was  possible.*' 

When  the  Queen  died,  the  doctor  Wias  censured  most  severely 
far  his  refusal  to  attend  her,  and  so  violent  was  party  resentment 
against  him  on  this  account,  that  he  was  threatened  with  assassin- 
atkn.  The  menaces  which  he  received  from  anonymous  corre»- 
pQodents,  filled  him  with  such  apprehensions,  that  he  could  notTen- 
ture  to  remove  from  his  country-seat;  and  thia^,  with  the  want  of 
his  old  companions  produced  a  melancholy  that  hastened  his  end, 
about  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  November  1, 
1714,*  His  body  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  there  Solemnly  in- 
terred ^  third  of  December  following,  in  St»  Mary's  church. 

^  The  bTkming  letters  show  the  groutod  and  the  extent  of  the  doctor's 
i^fB^eeakm.   The  first  affords  a  very  affecting,  &nd  a  most  ikutructive 
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'  He  was  a  most  liberal  benefactor  to  that  University;  and  left  ^ 
greatest  part  of  his  fortune  to  it  at  his  death.  He  never  was  mar- 
lesson  to  those  who  have  thoughtlessly  contracted^  pernicious  habits,  and 
wasted  their  time  in  pleasure  and  intemperance. 

**  My  very  ^pod  Lord, 

Thi«  being  tibe  last  time  that,  in  all  probability,  J  shall  erer  put  pen  to 
paper,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  employ  it  in  writing  to  you;  since  I  am  now 
going  to  a  place  from  whence  I  can  administer  no  advice  to  you,  and  whi- 
ther you,  and  all  the  rest  who* survive  me,  are  obliged  to  come  sooner  or 
later. 

"  Your  Lordship  is  too  well  acquamted  with  my  temper,  to  imagine  that 
I  could  bear  the  reproaches  of  my  friends,  and  threats  of  my  enemies,  with- 
out laying  them  deeply  at  heart;  especially  since  there  are  no  grounds  for 
the  one,  nor  foundation  for  the  other;  and  you  wUl  give  me  credit  when  I 
say  that  these  consideraitions  alone  have  shortened  my  days. 

I  dare  pensuade  myself  that  the  reports  which  have  been  raised  of  me, 
relating  to  my  non-attendance  on  the  Queen,  in  her  last  moments,  aire  re- 
ceived by  you,  as  by  others  of  my  constant  and  assured  friends,  with  an  air 
of  contempt,  and  disbelief;  and  could  wish  that  they  made  as  little  an  im- 
pression upon  me. .  But  I  find  them  to  be  insupportable,  and  have  ex- 
perienced, that  though  there  are  repellent  medicines  for  diseases  of  the  bo- 
dy, those  of  the  mind  are  too  strong  and  impetuous  for  the  feeble  resistance 
of  the  most  powerful  artist. 

In  a  word,  the  decays  of  nature  tell  me  that  I  cannot  live  long^  aqd  the 
menacing  letter  enclosed  will  tell  you  from  what  quarter  my  death  comes. 
Give  me  leave,  tiierefore,  to  be  id  earnest  on<;e  for  all  with  my  very  good 
Lord,  and  to  use  my  endeavours  to  prolong  your  life,  that  cannot  add  a 
£^>an's  length  to  my  own. 

*^  Your  Lordship  knows  how  far  an  air  of  joUity  has  obtaii^  amongst 
you  and  your  acquaintance,  and  how  many  of  them,  in  a  few  years,  have 
died  martyrs  to  excess;  let  me  conjure  you,  therefore,  for  the  good  of  your 
own  soul,  the  preservation  of  your  health,  and  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to 
deny  yourself  the  destructive  liberties  you  have  hitherto  taken,  and  which, 
I  must  confess,  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow,  I  have  been  too  great  a  partaker 
of  in  your  company. 

"  You  are  to  eonsider,  (Oh!  that  I  mys^had  done  so!)  that  men,  espe- 
cially those  of  your  exalted  rank  are  bom  to  nobler  purposes  than  those 
of  eating  and  drinking^;  and  that  by  how  much  the  more  eminent  your  sta- 
tion is,  by  so  much  the  more  accountable  will  you  be  for  the  dischaige  of  it 
Nor  will  your  duty  tq  God,  your  country,  or  yourself  permit  you  to  anger 
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ried,  owing  to  a  remarkable  disappointment  which  he  experienc- 
td  in  1693.     He  was  upon  the  point  of  being  united  to  a  xner- 

the  first  in  robbings  the  second  of  a  patriot  and  defender,  by  not  takiog-  a 
doe  care  of  the  third;  which  will  be  acconnted  downright  murder,  in  the 
eyes  of  that  incensed  Deity  that  will  most  assuredly  avenge  it. 

The  pain  that  afflicts  my  nerves  interrupts  me  ffom  making'  any  other 
request  to  you,  than  that  your  Lordship  would  give  credit  to  the  words  ofu 
dying-  man,  who  is  fearful  that  he  has  been  in  a  great  measure  an  abettor- 
azKi  enconra^r  of  your  intemperance;  and  would  therefore,  in  these  his 
last  moments,  when  he  is  most  to  be  credited,  dehort  you  from  the  pursuit 
of  it;  and  that  in  these,  the  days  of  your  youth— for  you  have  many  years 
yet  to  live,  if  you  do  not  hasten  your  own  death — ^you  would  gire  ear  to  the 
voice  of  the  Preacher,  whom  you  and  I,  with  the  rest  of  your  company, 
have,  in  the  miclst  of  our  riotous  debauches,  made  light  of  for  saying*,  Re- 
joice, Oh  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  &y  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes:  But»  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee 
to  judgement."    On  which  day,  when  the  hearts  of  all  men  shall  he  laid 
open,  may  you  and  I,  and  all  that  sincerely  repent  of  acting  contraiy  to  the 
revealed  will  in  this  life,  reap  the  fruits  of  our  sorrows  for  our  misdeeds,  in 
a  blessed  resurrection;  which  is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 

"  My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
"  and  most  oWiged  servant, 
"  John  llADCLirF*.'' 

The  letter  enclosed  was  as  follows:  • 

I>OCTOR, 

**  Though  I  am  no  friend  of  yours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  that  could 
wish  your  destruction  in  a  legal  way,  for  not  preventing  the  death  of  eur 
most  excellent  Queen  when  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  save  her,  yet  I 
have  suet  an  aversion  to  the  taking  away  men's  lives  unfairly,  as  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  if  you  attempt  to  go  to  meet  the  gentlemen  you  have  ap- 
pomted  to  dine  with  at  the  Greyhound,  m  Croydon,  on  Thursday  next,  you 
vrill  be  moA  certainly  murdered. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  with  twelve  more, 
who  are  resolved  to  sacrifice  you  to  the  ghost  of  her  late  majesty,  that  cries 
aloud  for  your  bkiod;  therefore,  neither  stir  out  of  doors  on  that  day,  nor 
any  other,  nor  think  of  exchanging  your  present  place  of  abode  for  your 
house  at  Hammersmith,  since  there  and  every  where  else,  we  shall  be  m 
quest  <^  yon. 
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chant's  daughter  in  the  city,  when  he  discovered  that  the  young 
lady  was  with  child  by  her  fiather's  book-keeper,  on  which  Rad- 
clitiTe  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  old  gentleman: 

"  Sm, 

«  The  honour  of  being  allied  to  so  good  and  wealthy  a  person  as  Mr.  S« 
has  piubed  me  open  a  discovery  that  may  be  fatal  to  your  quiet  and  your 
dangbter's  reputation,  if  not  timely  prevented.  Mrs.  Maiy  is  a  veiy  de- 
serving gentlewoman,  but  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  think  her  by  no  oMaaa 
fit  to  be  my  wife,  since  she  is  another  man's  already,  or  ought  to  be.  In 
*a  word  she  is  no  better,  and  no  worse  than  actually  quick  with  child; 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  she  be  disposed  of  to*  him,  that  has  the  best 
claim  to  her  affsctions.  No  donbt  but  you  have  power  enough  over  her,  to 
bring  her  to  a  confession,  which  is  by  no  means  the  part  of  a  physician. 
As  for  my  part,  I  shall  wish  you  much  joy  o[  a  new  son-in-law,  when  known; 
since  I  am  by  no  means  quahfied  to  be  so  near  of  kin. 

Hanging  and  marrying,  1  find,  go  by  destiny;  and  I  might  have  been 
guilty  of  the  first,  had!  not  so  narrowly  escaped  the  last  My  best  ser- 
vices to  your  daughter  whom  I  can  be  of  Uttle  use  to  as  a  physician,  and 
of  much  less  in  the  quality  of  a  suitor.  Her  best  way  is  to  advise  with  a 
midwife  for  her  safe  delivery,  and  the  person  who  has  conversed  with  her 
after  the  manner  of  women,  for  an  humble  servant.  The  daughter  of  so 
wealtiiy  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  S.  can  never  want  a  husband;  therefore  the 
sooner  you  bestow  her  the  better,  that  the  young  hans-m-kelder  may  be 
bom  in^lawfu>  wedlock,  and  have  the  right  of  inheritance  to  so  lai^  a 
patrimony.  You  will  excuse  me  for  being  so  free  with  you;  for  though  I 
can  sot  have  the  honour  of  being  your  Son-in-law,  I  shall  ever  take  a  pride 
in  being  in  the  number  of  yonrfrienda 

"  Who  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant^ 

"  J0B5  RAnCLIFFE.'* 

« 

The  old  gentleman  took  the  doctor's  advice^'and  had  the  youn^ 
coaple  instantly  married.    He  gave  his  bo<sk-keeper  five  thousand 

I  am  touched  with  remorse,  and  give  you  this  notice:  but  take  care  of 
yoursrff  lest  I  repent  of  it,  and  give  proof  of  so  doing,  by  having:  it  in  my 
power  to  destroy  you,  who  am 

Your  sworn  enemy, 

**rorDr.  Radcliffe, 
at  his  house  in  tiarshalton,  Surrey.'* 
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pounds^  and  at  his  death  left  his  whole  fortune,  amounting  to  o 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  him  and  his  children.    As  to  Rad^ 
cliffe,  the  escape  he  had  gave  him  almost  an  antipathy  to  aJI  wo  ' 
men,  so  that  he  used  to  say  he  wished     for  an  act  o£parIUment 
whereby  nurses  only  should  be  permitted  to  prescribe  for  them/' 

When  Radciiffe  Uved  in  Bow-street,  Covent  garden,  he  had 
for  bis  next  door  neighbour  Sir  Godfrey  KnelJer,  the  celebrated 
painter.  Kneller*8  garden  was  richly  furnished  with  exotic  plants 
and  flowers,  of  which  Radciiffe  was  very  fond,  and  to  oblige 
him  Sir  Godfrey  permitted  him  to  break  a  door  out  in  the  V7&li 
which  divided  the  two  gardens.    But  the  doctor's  servants  made 
such  havoc  among  the  hortulary  curiosities,  that  Sir  Godfrey 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  complaint  to  their 
master.    Notwithstanding  this  the  grievance  still  continued,  so 
that  the  knight  at  last  let  the  doctor  know  by  one  of  his  domestics 
that  he  should  be  obliged  jo  brick  up  the  door  way;  to  this  the 
doctor,  who  was  often  in  a  choleric  mood,  returned  for  answer, 
^  that  Sir  Godfrey  might  do  any  thing  he  pleased  to  the  door,  ex- 
cept painting  it.** 

When  the  footman  returned,  he  hesitated  for  some  time  about 
delivering  this  ^uncourteous  message,  but  Kneller  insisted  upon 
hearing^  every  word,  and  then  said,  "  Did  my  very  good  friend 
Dr.  Radciiffe  say  so?  Then  go  back,  and  after  presenting  my 
service  to  him,  tell  him,  that  I  can  take  any  thing  from  him  but 
physic." 

"WHen  Prince  Eugene  was  in  Englsmd  he  signified  his  intention 
of  dining  with  Dr.  Radciiffe,  who,  instead  of  the  high  dainties 
which  his  highness  found  at  other  tables,  ordered  his  to  be  cover- 
ed with  barons  of  beef,  quarters  of  mutton,  and  legs  of  pork  for  the 
principal  course,  to  which  was  added  strong  beer  of  his  own 
brewing,  seven  years  old. 

When  the  prince  took  his  leave,  he  swd    Doctor,'  I  have  been 
entertained  at  other  tables  like  a  courtier,  but  received  at  your's  ^ 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  letter  was  only  intended  to  frightWi 
the  doctor,  by  some  who  owed  him  no  good  will.    The  intention  however 
was  sufficiently  answered,  for  the  menaces  which  he  received,  prey® 
upon  his  spirits  and  hurried  him  to  hia  grave* 

VOL.  VI.  r 
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like  a  soldier,  for  which  I  am  highly  obliged  to. you,  since  I  must 
say  that  I  am  more  ambitious  of  being  called  by  the  latter  appel- 
lation than  the  former.  Nor  can  I  wonder  at  the  bravery  of  the 
British  nation,  that  has  such  food  and  such  liquors  of  their  own 
produce  as  you  have  this  day  givfeii  me  a  proof  of." 

One  of  Radciiffe's  contemporaries  was  a  noted  quack  named 
Dr.  John  Case,  who  united  the  two  professions  oTa  physician  and 
an  astrologer.  He  took  the  house  wherein  the  famous  WiHiara 
Milly  had  resided,  and  over  h}s  door  he  placed  the  following  dis- 
tich, by  which  he  earned  more  money  than  Dryden  did  by  all  his 
works: 

"Within  this plac« 
Lives  Dr.  Case." 

Upon  his  pill-boxes  he  had  these  very  curious  liness 

Here's  fourteen  pills  for  thirteen  pence, 
Unoqgh  in  any  man's  own  con-sci-ence. 

In  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England,  is  the  following 
anecdote  of  this  man  and  Radcliffe,  communicated  by  Mr.  Gosling, 
of  Canterbury. 

Dr.  Maundy,  formerly  of  Canterbury,  told  me,  that  in  his 
travels  ilbroad,  some  eminent  physicians,  who  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, gave  him  a  token  to  spend  at  his  return  with  Dr.  Radcliffe 
and  Dr.  Case.  They  fixed  on  an  evening,  and  were  very  merry, 
when  Dr.  Radcliffe  thus  beg^  a  health:  ^  Here,  brother  Case, 
to  all  the  fools  your  patients.**—"  I  thank  you,  good  brother,** 
replied  Case,  let  me  have  all  the  fools,  and  you  are  heartily 
welc  m  J  to  the  rest  of  the  practice.'** 

The  generosity  of  Radclifie's  temper  appeared  in  many  instan- 

*  A  somewhat  similar  anecdote  ia  told  of  the  late  Dr.  Rock.  Being'  one 
day  in  a  cofied-bouse  on  Ludgate  Hill,  a  gentleman  expressed  bis  surprise 
that  a  certain  physician  of  great  abilihties,  had  bat  Uttle  practice,  while 
such  a  roan  as  Rock  was  making  a  fortune.  "  Why,"  says  Rock,  "  that's 
ti^ue,  but  how  many  wise  men,  think  you,  pass  up  and  down  this  street.'* 
— "  About  one  in  twenty,"  says  the  other. ,  "  Well  th^n,"  replies  Rock» 

the  nineteen  come  ta  me  when  they  are  unwell,  and  the  doctor  is  wel- 
come to  the  twentieth." 
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CCS.  When  Dr.  Drake  was  imprisoned  for  a  libel,  Radcliffe  sent 
him  fifty  guineas,  privately,  though  he  had  received  many  injuries 
from  him.  He  also  exerted  his  influence  to  save  him  from  pun- 
ishment, and  he  succeeded,  in  hi&  Application. 

Much  about  the  same  time  a  fellow  that  had  robbed  RadcUfie*s 
country  house,  one  Jonathan  Savile,  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
ibr  another  crime,  took  a  resolution  of  writing  to  the  doctor,  ac. 
knowledging  his  offence;  this  letter  was  brought  to  him  when  he 
was  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street,  in  company  with  several 
persons  of  quality,  to  whom  he  read  it,  and  who  were  surprised  at 
what  they  called  the  impudence  of  the  fellow.  But  Radcliffe,  af- 
ter ordering  the  messenger  to  call  upon  him  in  two  days,  took 
Lord  Granville  into  another  room,  and  said,  he  had  received 
such  satisfaction  from  the  letter,  in  clearing  up  the  innocence  of 
a  man  whom  he  had  unjustly  suspected  of  the  robbery,  that  he 
must  be  a  petitioner  to  his  lordship,  to  use  his  interest  with  the 
queen  for  the  crimioars  pardon.''  This  was  granted,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  man  was  sent  to  Virginia,  where,  in  a  little  time, 
by  virtue  of  the  doctor's  bounty,  he  acquired  considerable  proper- 
ty. His  gratitude  was  evinced  by  his  reformation,  and  by  his 
sending  the  doctor  several  presents. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SOCRATES. 

Ths  foUowiog  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  is  translated  from  the 
Phetdim  of  Plato.  We  copy  it  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Bigelow's  American 
Medical  Botanyy  a  valuable  work  now  in  the  press. 

*  And  Crito  hearing  this  gave  the  sign  to  the  boy,  who  stood 
near.  And  the  boy  departing  after  some  time  returned  bringing 
with  him  the  man  who  was  to  administer  the  poison,  who  brought 
it  ready  bruised  in  a  cup.  And  Socrates  beholding  the  man,  said, 
"  Good  friend,  come  hither,  you  are  ei^perienced  in  these  af- 
fairs,—What  is  to  be  done?"  "  Nothing,"  replied  the  man,  ^  only 
when  you  have  drank  the  poison,  you  are  to  walk  about  until  a 
hesAriness  takes  place  in  your  legs.   Then  lie  down.  This  is  all 
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.  you  have  to  do.**  At  the  same  time  he  presented  him  the  cup. 
Socrates  received  it  from  him  with  great  calmness,  vrithout  fear 
or  change  of  countenance,  andTegarding  the  man  with  his  usual 
stern  aspect,  he  asked,  "  What  say  you  of  this  potion?  Is  it  law- 
ful to  sprinkle  any  portion  of  it  on  the  earth  as  a  libation,  or  not?" 
"  We  only  bruise,**  said  the  man,  "  as  much  as  is  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.'*  "  I  understand  you,"  said  Socrates,  "  but 
it  is  certainly  lawful  and  proper  to  pray  the  gods  that  my  depar- 
ture from  hence  may  be  prosperous  and  happy,  which  i  indeed 
beseech  them  to  grant.*'  So  saying,  he  carried  the  cup  to  his 
mouth,  and  drank  it  with  great  promptness  and  facility. 

<  Thus  far  most  of  us  had  been  able  to  refrain  from  weeping. 
But  when  we  saw  that  he  was  drinking,  and  had  actually  drunk 
the  poison,  we  could  no  longer  restrain  our  tears.  And  from  me 
they  broke  fbrth  with  such  violence,  that  I  covered  my  face  and 
deplored  my  wretchedness.  I  did  not  weep  for  his  fate,  so  much, 
as  for  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  benefactor,  which  I  was  about  to 
sustain.  But  Crito  unable  to  restrain  his  tears  was  compelled  to 
rise.  And  Apolodorus,  who  had  been  incessantly  weeping,  now 
broke  forth  into  loud  lamentations,  which  infected  all  who  were 
present  except  Socrates.  But  he,  observing  us,  exelaimed, 
«  What  is  it  you  do,  my  excellent  friends?  I  have  sent  away  the 
women  that  they  might  not  betray  such  weakness.  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  die  cheerfully,  and  with  expressions  of  joy 
and  praise.  Be  silent,  therefore,  and  let  your  fortitude  be  seen.** 
At  this  address  we  blushed  and  suppressed  our  tears.  But  So-, 
crates,^  after  walking  about,  now  told  us  that  his  legs  were  begin- 
ning to  grow  heavy,  and  immediately  laid  down,  for  so  he  had 
been  ordered.  At  the  same  time  the  man  who  had  given  him  the 
poison,  examined  his  feet  and  legs,  touching  them  at  intervals. 
At  length  he  pressed  violently  upon  his  foot,  and  asked  if  he  felt 
it.  To  which  Socrates  replied,  that  he  did  not.  The  man  then 
pressed  his  legs,  and  so*  on,  showing  us  that  he  was  becoming 
cold  and  stiff.  And  Socrates  feeling  of  himself  assured  us,  that 
V  when  the  effects  had  ascended  to  his  heart  he  should  then  be 
gone.  And  flow  the  middle  of  his  body  growing  cold,  he  threw 
aside  his  clothes  and  spoke  for  the  last  time,  "  Crito,  we  owe 
the  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to  i^sculapius.  Discharge  this  and'ne* 
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gjicct  it  not.**  "  It  shall  be  done/*  said  Ciito; «  have  you  any  thing 
dse  to  say?*'  He  made  no  reply^  but  a  moment  after  moved,  and 
Ids  eyes  became  fixed.  And  Crito -seeing  this^  closed  his  eye-lids 
and  mouth.' 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— INDIAN  POLITENESS. 

Ma.  Oldsohool, 

Some  years  ago,  I  think  in  1 800, .  I  had  the  pleasure  of  rneet^  ' 
ing  in  Italy  with  Mr.  EUis,  forme^'ly  governor  of  Cxeorgia,  when 
under  the  British  crown.  He  delighted  in  recollections  of  the  co- 
kny;  and^  I  remember,  in  speaking  of  the  acute  conceptions  of 
the  native  Ihdians,  his  relation  of  the  following  circumstance. 

After  some  difficulties  that  had  occurred  between  the  white 
settlers  and  the  aborigines,  in  which  several  skirmishes  had 
takoi  place,  he,  succeeded  in  restoring  peace;  and,  as  was  cus- 
tomary in  such  cases,  .the  Indian  chiefs  trere  innted  to  th^  go- 
vvmment  hobsC)  to  receive  presents  of  arms.  Sec  .  The  principal 
cbieC,  however,  did  not  appear  on  the  day  appointed.  The  delive- 
ry of  the  presents  was  postponed  until  all  expectation  of  his  ar- 
riral  was  abandoned.  They  were  then  divided  among  those  who 
did  attend.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  chief  arrived.  The  gover- 
nor expressed  to  him  his  regret  that  he  had  not  come  in  time  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  presents;  and,  as  he  was  very  desirous  of 
propitiating  his  good  will,  he  told  him  he  would  send  by  a  pack- 
et, just  ready  to  sail,  for  certsdn  arms,  ^c.  of  superior  workman- 
ship, which  he  named,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  packet  should  re- 
turn from  England,  he  should  be  sent  for  to  receive  them.  The 
Indian  expressed  his  obligation,  and  returned  to  the  forests^ 

On  the  arrival  of  the  packet  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  chief, 
who  was  received  by  the  governor  in  a  room  in  which  the  various 
articles  that  had  been  named  to  him,  were  all  arranged.  They 
were  splendid  arms,  and  savage  finery;  but  although  articles  best 
calculated  to  captivate  his  heart,  his  eyes  glanced  round  the 
room  with  apparent  unconcern^  and  he  made  no  observations  re- 
specting them.  The  governor,  apprehensive  from  his  manner  that 
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he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  present,  desired  the  interpreter  to^ 
ask  him  if  the  articles  did  not  equal  his  expectations.  He  replied^ 
yes.  Why  then,  proceeded  the  interpreter,  do  yoa  not  thank 
him  for  them?— The  chief  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment^ 
when  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  querist,  he  said — Six  months  ago  £ 
was  her^.  The  governor  then  promised  m'e  these  things— -when 
he  promised  them,  then  he  gave  them.  I«  then  thanked  him  for 
them.  Were  I  to  thank  him  for  them  now,  would  it  not  appear  as 
if  I  had  doubted  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise? 

VIATOR, 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— CRITICISM. 

AifERiCiiN  Medical  BorANr,  heio^  a  collection  of  the  native  medicinal 
plants  of  the  United  States^  containing  tiieir  botanical  histoiy  and  che- 
.  mica!  analysis  an^  properties  and  uses,  in  medicine,  diet,  and  the  arts; 
with  coloured  engravings.  By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  American  Philosophi-- 
cal  Society,  &c.  Rmhford  professor  and  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Botany  in  Harvard  University.  VoL  L  Parts  I.  and  II. — ^Boston,  Cum- 
mings  and  Hilliard;  Philadelphia,  H.  Hall,  pp.  197  and  20'plates.  7  dolls. 

VoL  I.  Part.  I.  contains  the  Botanical  character  and  history,  Sec. 
of  the  following  plants: — 

Datura  Stramonium  or  Thorn  Apple,  Eupatdrium  perfoliatum  or  Tho^ 
rough  wort,  Phytofacca  decandra  or  Poke,  Arum  tryphyllum  or  Dra^ 
gon  root.  Coptis  trifolia  or  Oold  thread.  Arbutus  uva  urei  or  J?car- 
berry.  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  or  Blood  root.  Geranium  maculatum  or 
CranetbiU.  Triosteum  perfohatum  or  Fever  root.  Rhus  yemix  or  Poir 
eon  Sumach. 

In  Part  II.  we  find  the  following;— 

Conium  Maculatum  or  Hemlock.  Cicnta  Maculata  or  American  Hemlock. 
!p[^almia  Latifolis^  or  JHountain  Laurel.  (The  engraring  of  this  plant  is 
inserted  in  the  present  number  of  the  Port  Foho.)  Spigelia  Marilandica 
or  Carolina  Pink  root  Asarum  Canadense  or  Wild  Ginger.  Iris  Versi- 
color or  Bhe  Flag,  Hyoscyamus  Niger  or  Henbane.  Solarum  Dulca- 
mara or  Lobelia  Inflata  or /ndion  (o&occo.  Solidago  odora 
or  Sweet  scented  Oolden  Rod. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  and  useful  book  on  the  science 
of  Medical  Botany,  which  has  been  pubUslied  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  waited  for  the  completion  of  a  volume,  th6  first 
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fut  of  which  was  published  some  months  since^  before  we 
Teatured  to  form  an  opinion  on  its  Character  and  claims.  The 
author,  Dr.  Bigclow^  is  advantageously  known  as  a  writer  on  this 
subject  by  ai  work  on  the  plants  of  Boston  and  its  environs,  and 
his  general  merits  are  strongly  attested  by  a  recent  appointment 
as  professor  at  Harvard  University,  on  the  foundation  establish- 
ed by  our*  countryman,  count  Rumford.  From  the  prospectus 
to  this  work,  now  before  us,  it  appears  that  we  are  to  expect  two 
more  volumes  like  the  present,  the  whole  to  contain  600  pages, 
and  uxty  elegantly  coloured  engravings. 

There  arc  two  ways  in  which  a  work  on  Medical  Botany  may 
be  executed.  The  one  consists  in  mere  cofnpilatiohs  from  the 
flimsy  theses  of  candidates  for  medical  degrees;  in  bringing  toge- 
ther, without  examination,  the  trite  accounts  of  Dispensatories, 
and  in  giving  ^  a  local  habitation"  to  the  garrulous  reports  of  old 
narket  women.  The  other  is  to  be  accomplished  by  .original 
examinations  of  the  articles  under  consideration,  by  a  cautious 
scrutiny  of  the  previous  opinions  of  others,  by  endeavouring  to 
profit  by  correct  detaiU,  rather  than  to  dazzle  by  novelty  and  ex* 
iggeration;  and  in  fine  by  establishing  the  character  of  each 
plant  ofD  the  basis  of  its  real  properties,  without  crowding  it  with 
t  multitude  of  strange  names  out  of  all  such  readings  as  never 
were  read."  The  former  plan  is  easily  accomplishe^d,  and  may 
wear  a  very  specious  appearance;  but  in  the  end  it  is  of  little  va- 
lue, and  must  perish  like  all  other  gewgaws  of  themement.  The 
latter  reqmres  labour  and  time,  but  is  sure  to  meet  Us  reward  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the^ 
work  of  Dr.  Bigelow  under  the  latter  plass. 

What  c<Hifers  a  peculiar  value  on  the  labours  of  Dr.  B.  is,  that 
his  medical  opinions  are  not  taken  up  at  randotn  from  any  and 
every  thing,  which  could  be  found  in  print  or  the  nursery  respect- 
mg  the  plants,  but  they  have  all  been  submitted  to  the  ofder^ 
of  the  author's  own  examination,  and  the  results,  whether  favour 
able  or  unfavorable  to  the  character  of  the  article,  are  impartially 
stated.  Hence  the  statements  of  the  author  may  be  received  as 
authentic,  whether  they  tend  to  enhance  the  previous  character  ol 
ao  article,  or  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  credulpus  respecting. 
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In  several  instances  we  hare  new  and  important  lights  thrown 
upon  the  characters  of  vegetables.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  Kalmia 
«  lati/oliaj  a  beautiful  flowering  shrub  well  known  in  this  state,  and 
particularly  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  we 
had  been  previously  led  to  consider  it  as  of  a  poisonous  charac- 
ter; equally  injurious  to  man  and  beast.    The  late  Dr.  Barton 
•had  informpd  us  that  the  Indians  make  use  of  a  decoction  of  this 
plant  to  destroy  themselves,  and  that  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture 
poured  on  the  body  of  a  vigorous  rattle  snake,  killed  the  reptile 
in  a  very  short  time.    Dr.  Thomas,  in  an  Inaugural  Dissertation, 
has  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  shrub  actually  pos- 
sesses strong  narcotic  properties.  But  from  Dr.  Bigelow  we  have 
*  a  differrat  statement 

From  my  own  experience,"  he  says,  "  I  am  not  disposed  tm 
think  very  highly  of  the  narcotic  power  of  the  Kalmia.  I  have 
repeatedly  chewed  and  swallowed  a  green  leaf  of  the  largest  sise, 
without  perceiving  the  least  effect  in  consequence.  I  have  also 
seen  the  powder,  freshly  made  from  leaves  recently  dried,  taken 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  without  any  j&ubsequent  in- 
convenience or  perceptible  effect.  The  taste  of  these  leaver  is 
perfectly  mild  and  mucilaginous,  being  less  disagreeable  than 
that  of  most  of  our  common  forest  leaves. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  noxious  effect  of  the  j^almia 
upon  young  grazing  animals  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed 
to  its  indigestible  quality,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  resin  contained 
in  the  leaves." 

In  this  work  we  find  a  refutation  of  the  opmion  that  the  Marum 
Canadensc  is  an  emetic. 

^  It  has  been  asserted,  and  the  statement  copied  from  one  book 
to  another,  that  the  Asarum  Canadense  is  a  powerful  emetic.  I 
presume  that  subsequent  writers  have  taken  their  opinion  from 
Comutus,  who,  in  his  plants  of  Canada,  informs  us,  that  two  spoon- 
fuls of  the  juice  of  theieaves  of  the  Asarum,  (meaning  the  £)uro- 
>ean  plant,  rather  than  the  American,)  are  found  to  evacuate  the 
stomach  powerfully.  I  can  hardly  doubt,  if  such  an  operation  has 
really  been  produced  from  the  Canadian  species,  that  it  must 
'have  taken  place  in  irritable  stomachs,  to  whom  two  spoonfuls  of 
any  cr^c  vegetable  'uice  would  have  proved  emetic.  Having 
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seen  the  root  of  this  plant  used  in  the  country  in  considerable 
quantities  as  a  sudorific,  I  was  long  since  induced  to  doubt  its 
emetic  power.  Subsequent  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  the 
freshly  powdered  root  given  to  the  extent  of  half  a  drachm,  and 
probably  in  still  larger  quantity,  excites  no  vomiting  nor  even 
nausea." 

The  reader  will  find  much  new  and  valuable  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  active  properties  of  a  number  of  the  articles  in  this 
work>  more  particularly  of  Phytolacca  decandra,  Coptis  trifolia, 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  Cicuta  maculata,  &c. 

The  chemical^  analyses  of  the  plants  are  conducted  with  care, 
and  Ml  nearly  every  instance  they  appear  to  be  original.  Vege- 
table chemistry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  so  thaf^we  may  consider  con- 
tributicHis  lilLe  the  present,  to  be  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge.  We  observe  that  no  plant  treated  of  in  this  book 
is  left  without  an  investigation  of  its  proximate  principles  and  in- 
teresting ingredients.  The  accounts  of  Arum  trifihyllum  and  of 
Rhu9  ver-nia:  will,  we  think,  particularly  reward  the  Attention  of 
the  curious  chemist  y 

The  coloured  engravings  of  this  work  are  highly  finished  and 
very  beautiful.  They  are  all  made  from  original  drawings,  and 
of  course  are  more  to  be  depended  on  for  correctness  than  those 
which  are  given  us  by  other  authors  at  second  hand,  without  ex- 
amkiation.  The  attitudes  of  the  plants  are  graceful,  the  perspec- 
tive  peculiarly  correct,  and  the  botanical  dissections  finished  with 
great  nainuteness  and  accuracy.  The  engravings  of  the  second 
half  volume  in  particular  we  think  superior  in  elegance  and  ex- 
actness to  any  botanical  engravings  which  have  been  executed  in 
this  country.  As  a  specimen  we  have  selected  the  portrait  of  the 
Kalmia  iatifoUa,  a  plant  so  named  from  Kalm,  the  Swedish  botan- 
ist. It  comprises  several  species,  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  They  arc  known  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  name  oi  Lamb -kill  ^  Shee/i-poiaony  Calico-buah^  &.c. 
The  present  species,  also  the  narrow  leaved  and  glaucous  Kahma 
are  highly  prized  in  Europe  for  their  elegance,  and  are  cultivated 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

We  cannot  close  this  volume  without  congratulating  our  read- 
ers on  the  appearance  of  a  work  on  Medical  Botanyi^which  may 
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be  cited  without  any  apprehensions  for  our  literary  character. 
The  present  times  are  distinguished  for  improvements  in  all  the 
sciences,  and  in  none  have  the  additions  been  so  great  as  in  that 
of  botany.  In  accuracy,  perspicuity  !md  skill,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  American  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  European  cotempo* 
raries.  He  seems  to  be  aware  that  reputation  is  a  plant  which 
does  not  grow  in  the  hot-house>  under  the  influence  o£  borrowed 
warmth.  He  sustains  himself  by  an  original  and  a  natural  heat. 
He  never  forgets  that  the  main  object  of  his  undertaking  is  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  /irofierties  of  plants,  and 
that  the  public  does  not  purchase  such  expensive  works  in  order 
to  learn  the  important  art  of  fabricating  children's  whistles  or  that 
of  concocting  morning  drams. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.-JUDGE  YEATES'  REPORTS. 

Reports  of  dases  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  PennsylvaDia,  with 
some  select  cases  at  Nisi  Prius  and  in  the  Circuit  Courts.  By  the 
honourable  Jasper  Teates,  oae  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  PeuDsylvania.  Philadelphia,  John  Bioren,  1817—1818,  three  vob. 
Sro. 

This  paper  was  originally  intended  for  the  7th  HaW9  Law 
Joumaly  but  the  great  augmentation  of  law  books  and  the  high 
prices  which  they  bear,  seem  to  require  that  every  thing  should 
be  excluded  from  them  which  is  not  authoritative.  Reviews  of 
professional  works  have  frequently  appeared  in  this  Miscellany; 
and  those  which  relate  to  jurisprudence  are  particularly  entitled 
to  a  place,  because  the  law  concerns  every  member  of  societyi 
and  there  can  be  no  liberal  education  which  does  not  embrace 
some  knowledge  of  so  important  a  science. 

The  species  of  publication  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  is  peculiar  to  those  countries  in  which  the  common 
law  prevails.  In  those  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  civil  law  is 
established,  it  has  not  been  usual  for  its  professors  to  employ 
themselves  in  attending  as  historiographers  of  the  public  tribun* 
ab,  to  delineate  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  to  present  in  their 
own  words^e  decisions  of  the  judges.  Treatises  and  disserta- 
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tioDS^  are  psMcular  branches  of  the  law,  or  compendiums  of  the 
whole  body  of  it  hare  been  preferred  as  the  veliicles  of  information, 
imo  which  the  decisions  oT  courts  and  judges  have  been  occasion* 
ally  introduced.  But,  however  arduous  the  labors,  however  pro- 
fi>und  the  speculations  of  these  learned  men,  they  want  what  is 
technically  termed  by  the  common  lawyer,  authority.  They  may 
assist  and  influence,  but  they  cannot  bind  the  ju(!g;e.  The  want  of 
this  character  has  two  obvious  effects;  it  tends  to  increase  the 
cumber  of  publications,  and  it  prevents  the  lalv  from  acquiring 
that  certainty  and  stability  which  are  necessary  for  the  public 
safety. 

The  principles  which  it  is  open  to  one  man  to  enforce,  it  is 
equally  open  to  another  to  impugn.  ^  . 

The  love  qf  fame;  the  prospect  of  profit;  perhaps  sometimes 
even  the  pleasure  of  contradiction  increase  the  number  of  writers, 
while  the  student  is  embarrassed  «id  the  judge  disgusted. 

An  evil  of  this  sort  scarcely  exists  in  English  or  American  ju- 
risprudence. With  the  exception  of  some  early  treatises,  such  as 
Braeton,  Britton^  Fleta^  and  the  Mhrory  the  common  law  knew 
little  of  theise  general  compositions  till  Littleton  and  his  immortal 
commentator  appeared.  From  that  day  down  to  the  time  of  the  en- 
larged publication  of  Feame,  the  English  lawyers  relapsed  with 
few  exceptions  into  the  plain  and  faithful  task  of  publishing  the 
decisions  of  courts  instead  oi  their  own  lucubrations.  Perhaps 
some  exceptions  mt^  be  admitted.  HaU  and  Hawkina  may  be 
mentioned.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  as  a  characteristic 
mark  of  their  compositions,  that  little  is  advanced  even  by  HttlCy 
and  perhaps  nodiing  by  ffawkina^  for  which  a  decision  is  npt  re- 
ferred to.  Ti)e  general  object  seems  to  be,  to  methodise  prm- 
ciples  which  have  been  settled  by  the  courts,  not  to  obtrude  the 
opinions  of  the  authors.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  some  of  the 
excellent  commercial  treatises  of  modem  date.  Mbott  and  Patkc 
are  particularly  scrupulous;  Marshall  has  sometimes,  but  cauti- 
o^7f  gone  further. 

In  the  United  States,  juridical  disquisitions  have  been  of  course 
still  more  rare.  Sv>ift  has  published  a  system  of  the  laws  of  Con-^ 
necticut,  Reevet  and  Livermore  have  given  to  their  brethren  good 
treatises  on  certain  civil  relations.  Hall  has  furnished  the  student 
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with  a  guide  in  Admiralty  Cases  and  a  treatise  on  Maritime  Loans. 
Dufionteau  has  made  Bynkerahoek  his  own;  and  Sergeant  has  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar  for  his  )«ork  od 
Foreign  Attachments. 

But  the  safer  and  more  useful  vehicle  of  Reports  has  excited 
more  labor  and  has  rendered  more  service. 

Since  the  revoAitioUf  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Kentucky  and' Tennessee,  have  all  had  thdr  reporters. 
Something  has  been  done  in  Louisiana,  where  we  should  look  for 
much  curious  law-learning,  from  the  mixture  of  so  many  codes  or 
systems  as  are  in  force  in  this  youthful  member  of  our  confederacy. 

Of  these  reporters  Johnson  is  entitled  to  the  high  praise  not 
only  of  excellent  composition,  but  of  systematic  perseverance.  In 
the  latter  quality  he  is  unrivalled  except  by  East.  In  Pennsyl* 
rania  we  have  had  Dalias^  Binneyy  Addiaon  and  Browne^  to  which 
may  be  added  the  decisions  of  one  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  by  Wallace^  leaving  us  only  to  regret,  that  he 
who  has  shown  how  well  he  can  report,  has  not  yet  gratified  the 
public  expectation  in  respect  to  the  same  court  since  judge  Wash- 
ington presided  in  it.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  these  antecedent  reporters.  Our  further  re- 
marks are  confined  to  the  recent  publication  of  the  three  volumes 
of  judge  Yeates. 

Those  who  knew  the  patient  and  laborious  character  of  this 
magistrate,  and  who  expected  to  find,  in  these  volumes,  a  state- 
ment of  fs^  minutely  accurate,  a  careful  and  scrupulous  conden- 
sation of  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  a  faithful  transcript  of  the 
decisions  of  the  bench,  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  work 
commences  with  April  term,  179 1,  when  the  learned  judge  took 
his  seat  On  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  The  first  volume  in- 
cludes the  cases  which  occurred  from  that  period  to  the  term  of 
October  1795;  the  second  continues  the  series  down  to  March 
1800;  the  third  terminates  with  the  J^iai  Priusy  held  at  Bedford 
in  November  1803. 

A  great  proportion  of  these  cases  has  not  been  before  reported. 
Mr.  Dallas*  second  volume,  however,  contains  a  number  which 
are  found  in  those  of  judge  Teate:  One  ^neral  o^senration  may 
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be  made  m  respect  to  those  which  are  given  by  both  reporters: 
the  former  are,  in  most  cases,  less  full  and  circumstantial  than 
those  now  under  consideration.  This  remark  is  not  intended  to 
derogate  from  the  merits  of  Dallas.  The  credit  of  his  reports  is 
deservedly  high,  and  the  deceased  author  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  haying  first  broken  tbe  ground»  and  of  having  laid  the  founda* 
tioii  of  a  species  of  publication  in  this  country,  which  is  essential 
to  a  proper  acqusdntance  with  oijr  peculiar  jurisprudence.  The 
local  variations  of  common  law,  the  expedients  adopted  to  escape 
or  surmount  the  want  of  a  court  of  chancery,  the  exposition  of 
our  own  statutes  can  only  be  kiiown  through  this  admirable  me* 
^lUD.  In  the  want  of  it  what  must  be  the  resource  but  the  uncer- 
tain or  obscure  traditionary  information,  which  is  too  slowly  and 
too  imperfectly  acquired,  to  afford  saUsfaction  to  the  student,  or  be 
useful  to  the  young  practitioner? 

It  cannot  form  a  weighty  objection  to  a  book  of  reports,  that 
the  same  case  has  been  already  reported  by  another  hand,  unless 
there  is  an  exact  correspondence,  not  only  in  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  under  discussion  is  ex- 
hibited to  the  reader.  In  England  there  were,  for  some  tinje,  many 
cotemporary  rq>oners,  and  an  useful  feature  of  a  case  coufd  oc- 
casionally be  found  in  one  which  was  omitted  by  another. 

But  there  is  much  original  matter  in  judge  Yeates**  reports 
which  Mr.  Dallas  scarcely  had  the  means  of  collecting.  The 
country  casesj  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Philadelphia  bar,  in- 
Tohre  points  of  the  highest  importance  in  respect  to  titles  under 
warrant  and  survey,  settlements,  Sec.  They  embrace,  likewise, 
many  questions  common  to  all  parts  of  the  state  arising  op  wills, 
deeds,  contracts,  8cc.  Judge  Teates  has  sedulously  improved  the 
opportunities  of  preserving  these  cases  which  arose  from  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  itinerary  duties.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
this  part  of  the  work  ccmtains  only  decisions  at  Nisi  Prlus,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  our  manner  of  conducting  trials  at 
Nhi  Prius  and  that  usual  in  England.  The  reports  pf  those  trials 
in  that  country  are  of  little  comparative  value,  because  they  are 
chiefly  confinedV)  &cts;  there,  when  questions  of  law  are  raised 
they  are  either  decided  without  an  argument  or  reserved  at  once 
for  a  hearing  in  bank.   With  us  it  has  been  usual,  although  it  is 
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believed  the  practice  is  now  somewhat  declining^to  argue  the 
que^ttoBs  of  law,  to  cite  and  read  anthoritiest  &c.  and  often  to 
giye  the  case  as  full  a  discussion  before  the  jur3r  as  it  could  afiber' 
wards  receiye  on  the  return  of  the  fio^tca.  The  origin  of  Uiis  in« 
convenient  i>ractii;e  may  probably  be  traced  to  ha^ts  anterior  to 
the  revolution,  when  the  bench  was  commonly  filled  by  men  who 
had  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  juridical  education,  and  when  it  was 
not  cmly  thought  necessary  to  inform  the  court  as  well  as  the  jury, 
but  it  was  often  attempted  to  work  upon  the  jury  to  decide  ques* 
tions  of  law  for  themselves.  The  practice,  however,  has  continu** 
ed,  although  the  reason  for  it  has  almost  ceased;  and  hence  the 
report  of  a  Nisi  Priua  trial  in  this  state  is  often  highly  interesting 
and  instructive.  It  may  be  added  that  many  of  the  charges  to  the 
jury  contain  views  of  the  points  of  law  on  which  the  case  may* 
,  have  turned  as  comprehensive  and  elaborate  as  they  would  pro- 
bably receive  after  an  argument  in  bank. 

We  may  refer  for  instances  of  this  to  the  following  cases  in  i3txt 
Jirat  vol.  Chambers  v.  Furry,  167.  Evans  v.  Jones,  172.  Irwin's 
lessee  v.  Nichols,  293.  Eichelberger's  lessee  v.  Bamitz,  307. 
Sander's  lessee  v,  Momingstar,  313.  Griffith's  lessee  y.  Wood« 
ward,  ai7.  Smith's  lessee  v.  Brown,  513;  and  in  the  t^rondf  voL- 
the  reader  may  consult  the  following  cases:  The  Commonw^th 
V,  Nicholson,  9.  Hubley's  lessee  v.  White,  133,  Zeibcr  v.  Boos, 
32  L  Durmond's  lessee  v.  Robinson,  337.  Morris's  lessee  v. 
Neighman,  450.  with  others.  The  third  vol.  we  have  not  had 
equal  leisure  to  inspect. 

On  the  whole  we  consider  those  reports  as  forming  an  useful 
addition  to  our  stock  of  juridical  information  and  deserving  public 
encouragqpient. 

We  understand  that  the  fourth  and  last  volume  is  in  the  press. 

^CJ*  Those  gentlemen  who  possess  any  MSS.  decisions  or  other 
papers,  worthy  of  publication,  and  who  do  not  contemplate  the 
compilation  of  a  volume  under  their  own  names*  are  earnes^y  ^* 
jwred  to  transmit  them  to  the  Editor  of  this  Miscellany,  who  will 
insert  them  in  his  American  Lata  Journal,  If  t|je  presidents  of 
the  districts  in  this  state  would  attend  to  this  request,  it  would  pro-' 
mote  uniformity  in  the  law,  and  prevent  much  delay  and  uncer-' 
tainty. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— MOORE'S  DIGESTED  INDEX:. 

A  Digested  Index  to  the  Term  Refioru^  analytically  arranged; 
containuig  all  the  points  of  law  argued  and  determined  in  the 
Ckmrt  of  King's  Bench,  from  Michaelmas  Term,  1785,  to  Easter 
Terra,  1814,  and  in  the  Court  >  of  Common  Pleas,  from  Easter 
Term,  178S,  to  Hilary  Term,  1815;  with  notes,  references,  tables 
of  titles  imd  statutes  and  names  of  cases.  By  John  Bayly  Moore,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Special  Pleader.  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  pp.  754 
and  337-  1816— gl2  50  in  boards,  in  Philadelphia;  to  be  repub- 
Mshed  at  the  Port  Folio  Office. 

(From  iht  Monthly  Revmo.) 

The  merit  of  a  compilation  of  this  nature  will  depend  not  only  on  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  cases  or  aiUhorities  are  collected  and  referred  to, 
but  on  the  onler  or  mode  of  arrangement  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  them; 
and  chiefly  with  the  latter  view  the  present  compilation  has  been  edited.' 
To  the  truth  of  the  observation  with  which  the  author  thus  modestly  in- 
troduces his  work  to  public  notice,  we  fully  assent;  and  we  are  happy,  at 
the  same  time,  in  having^  it  in  our  power  to  assure  our  readers  that,  while 
he  bad  before  him  so  proper  a  view  of  the  object  wbich  he  oug^ht  to  endea- 
TOUT  to  fulfil  by  the  compilation  of  an  analytical  index  like  the  present,  he 
lias  actoally  accom|^sbed  his  task  in  a  manner  which  does  gfreat  credit  to 
bis  own  judgment  and  laborious  application,  and  justly  enti£le8  him*to  the 
tKnnkn  of  the  piofession  for  whose  use  his  work  is  intended.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design,  he  has  very  judiciously  adopted  a  mode  of  arranging 
the  di^rent  titles  of  his  digest,  and  their  several  subdivisions,  Jess  techni- 
cal, but  more  suited  to  modern  practice  than  tliat  of  bis  predecessor,  Mr. 
Tomlins.  The  very  useful  placila  of  Mr.  East,  and  the  other  more  modem 
reporters,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  copied  verbatim  from  their  valuable 
pages;  and,  where  a  case  determines  or  more  strikingly  illustrates  two  or 
more  different  points,  it  is  subdivided,  and  arranged  accordingly.  The 
Farioos  indexes  are  well  designed,  and  accurately  executed:  so  that  on 
tbe^hole,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  plan  by  irhich  a  reference  to  the  vari- 
OBs  important  decisions,  contained  in  so  large  a  body  of  legal  authorities  as 
tiK  Tem-Beports,  caa  weU  be  made  more  easy  than  it  is  rendered  by 
ffift»n«  of      Tery  useful  compilation. 

An  American  edition  of  the  above  work  will  shortly  be  published, 
and  be  sokl  at  a  low  price,  coropwred  with  the  English  copy,  to  subicribert. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

OBITUARY.— ALEXANDER  GRAYDON,  ESQ. 

In  a  recent  number  (April)  of  this  Miscellany,  we  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  very  interesting  Memoirs  of  a  Life^  chiefly  fiassed  in 
Pennsylvania^  should  be  enlarged  and  republished  in  a  manner 
more  worthy  of  the  valuable  matter  which  they  contain.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  author;  but  not  many  weeks  elaps- 
ed before  his  earthly  hopes  and  designs  were  closed  for  ever,  by  a 
mandate  which  none  can  disregard,  and  his  sorrowing  friends  at- 
tended him  to  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  living-  The 
personal  nature  of  these  Memoirs  reifders  it  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt a  delineation  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Graydon,  He  was 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  old  school  of  accomplished  gentle- 
men, which  flourished  before  our  revolution; — at  a  period  when 
the  courtesy  of  society  was  not  disturbed  by  insubordination  in 
systems,  nor  violated  by  laxity  in  sentiments.  That  he  has  indulg- 
ed himself  in  some  harshness  in  the  Memoirs  will  not  be  denied; 
nor  will  that  language  be  censured  by  those  who  remember  the 
merciless  persecution  by  which  it  was  provoked. 

^   So  looks  the  chased  lion 

Upon  the  daring  huntsraan  that  has  g^ed  bim; 
Then  makes  him  nothing. 

In  his  youth,  Mr.  Graydon  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
his  person,  and  he  retained  that  advantage  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree to  his  latest  hour.  The  elements  of  his  temper  were  kind- 
ness and  good  will;  he  was  frank  and  generous;  his  disposition 
was  sociable  and  equally  fitted  to  win  esteem  or  disarm  resent- 
ment; his  conversation,  chaste  and  pleasant,  diffused  the  same 
agreeable  feelings  around  him  which  seemed  to  warm  his  own 
heart.  During  many  years  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
this  Journal.  His  last  private  communication  to  the  writer  of  this 
memorial,  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  melancholy  event 
by  which  it  was  speedily  followed.  The  letter  contsuned  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Latin  epigram;  and  though  the  muse  of  our  friend  can- 
not boast  the  melody  of  the  swan,  yet  she  breathes  the  same  pro- 
phetic strain.    Before  these  lines  are  inserted,  the  reader  will  re- 
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BO  apcdogj  Ibr  the  insci  ti<m  of  ao  extract  from  Mr.  Gray-* 
doo's  tener  to  the  editor* 

■  Ib  a  slow  conval€6ceoce  from  a  liogeriog'  indispoeition,  I  hare 

miiioil  ajaelf  with  the  eacloBed  translatioB,  vhich  is  at  the  service  of  the 
Port  Folio,  if  watihy  of  its  pstges.    It  struck  me  as  a  pleasing  trifle,  and 

thoogh  Qo  poet,  I  had  a  raind  to  try  how  I  could  dress  it  in  English  metre  

I  ua  not  aonuDdful  of  the  story  in  Gil  Bias  of  the  Archbishop  of  Granada, — 
the  old  geotlemaa  so  celebrated  for  his  homilies.  For,  though  tike  him,  1 
may  not  he  aeasible  of  a  decadence  in  my  mental  faculties,  it  may  neverthe- 
less exist;  and,  whether  or  not,  every  person,  I  presume,  who  has  attained 
to  mf  yeais  (65)  will  feel  a  want  of  the  via  animce  or  anamt,  that  is  neces- 
■tfj  Id  the  ready  performance  of  a  literary  undertaking, 

THE  ORIGINAL;. 

Avnha  i  ramo,  frons  6  miseranda,  vireati, 
Marcidaquovadis.^— -Quo  vadam,  nescio— Quercam 
Matemam  columenque  meum  stravdre  procellso.  . 
Ind^  BuhiiUtidit  Zeyhyrus,  Boreasve;  vagamque 
JMUmtibus  ad  valles,  sylvis  me  volvit  ad  agrost 
Nec  contr4  nitor.  Quo  tekdvkt  omnia,  tendo; 
Qad  fertor  panter  foliam  lauri  rosieque. 

ATrSMPT£»  IN  EN6LISB« 

Tom  from  thy  nurtunng  branch,  poor,  fallen  leaf. 

What  hapless  lot  awaits  tiiy  withering  fono? 
iUas!  I  know  not,  but  I  mourn  ia  chief. 

My  parent  oak  laid  prostrate  by  the  storm. 
Hence,  doomM  the  sport  of  eveiy  vagrant  breeze 

Fm  hurried  up  the  mount,  then  down  agaii^ 
One  while  I  mildew  under  shading  trees. 

Now,  whirl'd  afield,  I  bleach  upon  the  plain. 

In  short,  I  oo,  whebx  all  thuios  xaetblt,  tsn 

And  omnesistiDg  meet  my  wasting  foes: 
For  oaks  and  brambles  have  one  common  eiid«-> 

The  foliage  of  the  laurel  and  the  rose.* 

We  »re  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  Memoir»  will  be  rc* 
piMitlied  with  the  projected  additions.  The  book  itself  containa 
some  thlngt  that  are  bold  and  unpalatable,  but  it  i&  a  work  of 
meraipled  candour  and  truth;  and  will  conduce  more  to  a  veri« 

*  If .  Chandrao  has  published  in  his  Abeille  Americnine^  (Phikd.  Jaiu 
1818.)  a  French  venion  which  is  both  accurate  and  elegant.   £4».  JP. 
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table  history  of  the  times  to  which  it  relates,  than  any  other  pub* 
lication  now  extant.  The  additions  which  were  contemplated  by 
the  author,  consisted  chiefly  of  copious  and  interesting  illustra- 
tions, deduced  from  a  private  and  confidential  correspondence 
with  general  Washington  himself.  To  these  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  selection  from  those  literary  and  political  speculations  in 
which  the  author  had  exercised  his  pen,  while  he  lived  secluded—- 
the  world  forge  iting  and  hiniBelf forgot^ 

Oblit<is  meorum,  oblivisceDdus  et  illis. 

Here  it  would  be  seen  that  Mr,  Graydon  never  lost  sight  of 
those  imperishable  principles  for  which  he  had  contended  on  the 
field.  He  cherished  the  love  of  liberty  which  beat  in  his  heart 
until  it  became  the  impression  of  his  conscience  and  the  convic- 
tion of  his  understapding.  Though  a  severe  sufferer  from  politi- 
cal intolerance,  nothing  like  tergiversation  could  be  ranked  among^ 
his  failings.  The  perilous  appearances  in  our  political  horizon 
never  alarmed  the  soldier  of  the  revolution,  who  knew  that  the 
relations  of  truth  and  justice  are  immutable. 

His  literature  was  various  and  elegant,  for  he  was  educated 
when  more  attention  was  paid  to  that  important  subject,  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  times. 
That  his  style  is  not  more  easy  and  perished  we  should  attribute 
more  to  indifference  than  inability.  Though  he  was  not  careful 
about  words,  yet  he  obeyed  another  precept  of  the  orator  in  being 
anxious  about  things. 

REV.  J.  M'KEAN,  L  L.  D. 

Died  at  Havanna  (Cuba)  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  health,  the  Rev.  Joseph  M'Kean,  LL.  D.  late  a  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Harvard  University. 

In  common  with  itiany  of  our  eminent  men,  Dr.  M<Kean  pub- 
lished but  tittle.  His  fame,  therefore,  must  principally  be  de- 
posited in  the  recollection  of  contemporaries;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  they  will  prove  unfaithful  to  the  trust.  Probably 
no  one  ever  saw  him  without  the  conviction  of  his  being  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  and  both  his  character'  ami  his  countenance  were 
alike  too  strongly  marked  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

He  possessed  that  ardour  of  temperament  which  has  been 
thought  characteristic  of  men  of  genius,  and  that  glow  of  ima^i- 
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nation  which  imposes  the  heaviest  task  on  the  vigilance  of  reason. 
^  Passions  that  might  not  be  conquered,  were,  to  be,  at  least,  con- 
trolled; and  limits  assigned  to  flights  whose  course  would  not  be 
totally  arrested."  To  no  species  of  character,  perhaps,  is  the 
infloence  of  religion  more  necessary  or  medicinal.  Coustituted  to 
feel  in  their  extremes  the  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  this  influ- 
ence served  to  tranquillize  the  tumults  of  the  one,  and  mitigate  the 
anguish  of  the  other.  In  the  sacred  profession  which  he  early  adopt- 
ed, his  public  exercises  were  original  and  affecting.  They  evinced 
his  own  devout  reliance  on  those  truths  which  it  was  his  delight-' 
ful  employment  to  impress  upon  others.  The  strength  of  his 
feelings,  with  his  occasional  efforts  in  their  suppression,  imparted 
to  the  method  of  premeditated  composition,  much  of  the  additional 
interest,  freshness  and  abruptness,  of  extemporaneous  discourse. 
A  lettered  clergy  is  too  apt  to  consign  animation  in  delivery  to 
the.  exclusive  use  of  the  fanatics;  although  the  history  of  the  lat- 
ter, one  would  think,  had  sufficiently  attested  its  effect  to  urge 
the  introduction  of  so  powerful  an  engine  into  the  service  of  ra- 
tional Christianity.  .Dr.  M'Kean  had  the  fervour,  without  the 
fiiry,  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  decision  of  a  partisan  unmingled  with 
Its  rancour.  The  remark  frequently  made  respecting  modern  dis- 
courses, that  they  are  moral  dissertations  merely,  to  exercise  the 
ing^enuity  of  the  speculative  or  the  taste  of  the  refined— could 
n^ver  apply  to  those  of  this  gentleman.  His  fancy  was  constantly 
subordinate  to  his  faith,  his  theology  blended  with  his  ethics,  and 
when  he  reasoned  of  righteousness  and  temperance,  it  was  always 
with  reference  to  a  judgment  to  come. 

In  composition,  as  in  conversation,  the  rapidity  of  his  thoughts 
was  greater  than  that  of  his  expressions;  and  these,  copious  and 
felicitous  as  they  frequently  were,  seemed  to  render  but  inade- 
quate justice  to  his  previous  conceptions.  He  delighted  others, 
but  he  did  not  satisfy  himself.  There  may  be  a  beau  ideal  in  elo- 
quence as  in  the  other  fine  arts;  a  spirituality,  rising  above  the 
Setters  of  human  phraseology,  and  the  ideas  of  Pro/t  ssor  M^Kean 
sometimes  resembled  those  finer  essences,  which  escape,  ere  we 
can  confine  them.  Hence  arose  an  occasional  hesitation  in  his 
mannery  and  a  cursory  observer  might  have  mistaken  for  poverty 
of  intellect,  what  in  reality  proceeded  from  its  affluence. 
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With  80  impassioned  a  character  as  our  friend  possessed,  to  as^ 
'seit  that  his  coDclusions  were  always  correct,  would  be  to  claim 
for  him  something  supernatural.  But  if  his  opinioiis  were  orcf 
"erroneous,  they  were  never  insincere.  He  honestly  laboured  to 
bave  them  adopted  by  others,  with  an  energ^y  similar  to  what  they 
inspired  in  himself  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  example  of 
bold  and  Independent  inquiry  usually  prevented  an  itnplicit  reli- 
ance on  his  authority.  Many  traits  of  reseniblance  might,  perhaps^ 
be  discerned  between  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  the  kte  Gil- 
bert Wakefield;  since,  however  different  the  consequences  of  their 
respective  investigations,  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conducted 
was  the  same.  In  singleness  of  ntind  and  heartiness  of  feeling,  on 
all  topics  that  came  under  consideration,  they  were  especially 
allied;  and  both  were  equally  conspicuous  for  the  fairness  with 
Whkh  they  pursued  what  each  considered  as  the  truth,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  they  declared  the  result  of  their  researches. 

When  the  office  of  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Har- 
vard College,  was  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  the  hon.  Mr, 
Adam^,  Dr.  M^Kean  was  elected  his  successor.  For  this  appoint- 
tnent  he  was  qualified  not  less  by  critical  sagacity  and  classical 
taste,  than  hj  the  happy  union  he  exhibited  of  the  gentleman  with 
the  scholar-^  combination  not  common  with  academicians.  He 
excelled,  too,  in  the  power  of  acquiring  and  retaining  the  attach«- 
toent  of  youth.  Those  whom  he  instructed  as  pupils,  he  also  wel- 
t:omed  as  friends,  cmd  his  house  was  the  seat  of  hospitality  at  once 
"cordial  and  courteous.  His  piety,  patriotism,  and  friendship,  all 
partook  of  the  energy  atid  ardour  of  his  nature.  To  that  domestic 
xiircle,  particularly,  where  his  affections  more  intimately  centred, 
so  intense  were  his  regards,  that  it  might  almost  be  doubted,  if 
the  favour  he  earnestly  implored  of  returning  to  die  among  his  fa- 
mily, was  not  denied  in  mercy.  They  were  dear  to  him  as  his  own 
soul,  and  the  parting  from  their  immediate  presence  might  have 
been  more  painful  than  its  separation  from  the  body.  The  "  love 
that  is  strong  as  death,"  might  have  raaintiuned  a  fearful  contest 
with  the  final  conqueror^  the  fortitude  of  the  Christian,  been  im* 
Sparred  by  the  fondness  of  the  man;  and  the  triumphant  aspirations 
^the  saint liave .yielded  to  the  aigbs  ^  the  hHsbandi  «fld  tbe 
farther.. 
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Fou  Tn  roftT  rot.to. 

TBE  DEATB  OF  TAStO  A  PMXC  VOKM. 

Fma  the  Fnenck  of  M.  D^ew>  ;  pub&hed  fak 
the  Ftet  FoKo»  Oct,  1817. 

t^ANTATlt. 

Awake  iny  wamU  one  vktory  more. 
Oik  eflift  m»kf  theae  pmigv  u»  br 

Let  for  oue  moment  glory's  n»T», 
Pierce  the  dark  shadowi  ot  the  gnTc— 

Hufc,  what  shoau  atccod  the  tkiet! 
Ser  «rbac  feplendoom  rooiad  me  rlie, 
DazzUns  «ith  ref^l  poaup  my  e>-e»— 
To  whoni  decTBCcii 
Thii  car,  this  cro^n, 
UnbcaM  of  bocKnira  togh  renown. 
Fair  merk^s  deatliksn  meed— 
To  me,  to  nur. 

The  fiites  dtcive,  ^  ,  ^ 

Th»  inunort«a  pmUm  ctuBttr^jiag  toe: 

Imperial  Rttmv^m 

Eternal  dames^ 
Prepaiethe  crowm  that  oomccntMBiy 

OAVATIKE  

Oh!  tbon»  ay  toore  than  Tital  tool. 

My  Kght.  my  liTe^roy  love, 
THoiL,  who  doat  my  ftte  control. 

My  every  lr»p«l*e  *oove— 
Thoo^  who  art  deatinv  to  me, 
Dear  arhitrm  of  f»xe\  decree, 
Who  «ith  love's  ardent  flame  eanramed, 
That  fareast  «hooe  geahia  >'0«  iUained; 
Thou,  wfaeoe  tukine  Miundt  ftom  ihoce  to 


My  noble, 
9aga  now  one  jcraeioua  ■naih;  to  pay, 
To  chia  to  eremt,  ao  glori'Mii  day— 
ThM  gnteftt  tri«]ii|^H>-<bew  Ugh 

pRVTO 

Me  not  unworthy  thy  dutingUMhtd  love— 

Sport  v/f  iuSkUannoe  and  pcrfktioat  Ihte, 
Be  who  the  Ihro'  <1  Kinoldo  did  eriAte, 
He  who  reaowued  Amudasonr, 
And  wkh  wbeae  name  the  world  ha*  rang! 
Baste!  enprieioiaa  flMwtala,  a  v, 

Raiae  me  nttnn  now  I  die— 
Thoae  oatni^es  yoo  did  eieate. 
Ton  now  yoar>elv««  will  expiate— 
While  1  hved,  reproach,  negiect, 
Wretehedate  and  durespeet. 
Oblivion  and  opprwnon  dark. 
Combined  my  atep*  on  earOi  to  m 
HasteJ  eapri«Moos  mortals,  ily. 

SUme  mealtan,  now  I  die— 


caontra* 

,  ye  mmea— weepv  ye  kivcti 
uao  fiilU  Qpon  hu  lyre— 
Xleanora*k  lovevtfies, 
Taaao  never  ^an  expfavk 


FOB  TU£  PORT  FOLIO. 
TO  MYRA. 

WhUe  maslnir  ^  iny  lonely  eelly 

1  paaa  in  fuud  review, 
Thoae  pivciaut  moments  loved  so  well. 

In  mendship  poued  u  ith  vou; 
How  COD  J  bearthe  maddening  tfaooght. 

To  banhh  from  my  mwI, 
The  sweet  ilbniou  k>ve  hat  wroui^ 

Binoe  oVr  ny  breast  it  stole. 

In  listless  apathy  my  davs. 
Till  then  mivaluvd  flew; 
Unknown  the  torments  love  repaya, 

Unkoi»i>  its  pleasures  tout 
For  though  no  kutdoets  you  bestowed, 

On  my  unhappy  suit. 
My  heart  its  hontst  pleasures  owed. 

To  that  most  dear  pnrsuiu 

Sooner  that  heart  shall  eeasa  to  thiols 

And  streams  retrace  their  suureo, 
Than  1  this  faithful  bosom  rob. 

Or  love  from  it  divorce; 
Fain  would  I  have  you  think  that  &ta^ 

My  name  has  joined  with  thine; 
It  caimot  be  thnt  endless  hate. 

Should  meet  such  love  as  mtaCb 

Then  why  with  aninry  looks  destroy. 

My  fondly  ehetteheri  drt^am.* 
Why  crush  the  tianshory  joy. 

Of  hope"*  delosive  gkiam/ 
Ohi  let  me,  let  me  love  again. 

For  life  had  nothing  half  so  sweet; 
And  k*t  that  heavenly  fhce  regain, 

I'hose  smiles  *tis  heaven  itaelf  t 


For  inanortaUty  to  roe. 

Begins  the  momenti  eipir**. 
I  see  that  time  mm^  dimppear. 

Without  regret  [  «^e«*r_^  , 
How  florioaa  on  these;  steps  to 


FOR  TRi:  PORT  FOLIO. 

Frwn  tht  Penian  cfHaJez. 

TO  BIS  MISTRESS. 

Oh!  thy  dear  form  of  matchless  grace, 
Gives  sweet  delight  to  evetv  ptoce-^ 
Thy  am*rout  glonwi  thy  pteyful  air, 
Have  freed  my  heart  fmsn  every  care. 

Thy  nattwe's  gentle  "s  the  rose, 
W6en  fim  its  bhnhb*  Wid# 
And  Uke  the  pine  of  Eden's  grove, 
ThooTt  notight  but  bepaity,  nought  ta. 

Thy  fcignM  reserve  thy  coy  carets, 

A  tbousand  cl»rm»  fi!J,"«,'JXik- 
Thy  downy  fluse, Uiy S^E^^** 
Offend  desire  Mia  r»pt«ire  speak. 


'  Poets  were  always  crowned  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  capitol. 
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Thy  hnmid  ere,  whh  love^  loflt  ligkt. 
Thy  arching  brow,  widi  imDes  b  bngfat; 
Ana  all  peneetions  sweetly  join, 
To  make  thy  lovely  form  urine. 

Withi^  the  garden  of  my  eyei. 
Of  thee  annamber*d  plctorei  me; 
And  th^  dark  curling  loeki  impart 
Their  own  sweet  odour  to  my  heart. 

A  wandVer  in  the  way  of  love, 
Who^s  doomM  like  me,  alone  to  rome^ 
From  grief's  dread  torrent  no  retrta^ 
Vo  rerage,  can  expect  to  meet. 

But  sinee  thy  friendship  is  bestowMt 
No  longer  dreary  seems  the  road, 
'Sfidst  all  my  sorrows,  all  my  fears, 
lt*s  heart«on«ding  influenee  cheen. 

Ahi  see  dear  maid,  before  thy  eyes 
Thy  wretehed  lorer  fkints  and  diet; 
Yet  still  diy  smiles*  enlir'ning  chamii 
Can  death  of  er^lry  pang  disarm. 


Howerer  dteadfnl  seems  to  be, 
The  desert  of  hb  search  A>r  thee, 
There  Hafez  though  his  heart  be  broke, 
With  joy  cai|  still  thy  name  invoke.  L. 

To  the  Lady  who,  on  Twelfth  Night,  addressed 
some  beantiAil  verses,  with  a  wreath  of  ever- 
green, to  Miss  one  of  the  Queen's 
attendants. 

I  greet  thee  fkir,  whose  magic  wand 

Can  wake  to  sympathy  the  soul; 
Whose  lyre  breathes  music  forth  so  Uand 

As  if  fhim  seraph's  touch  it  stolel 

Ah.  sure  thjr  frame  is  finely  wrought. 

Such  feebng  exquisite  to  know; 
And  nature  wheu  she  fbnn'd  ihee,  sought 

A  rare  and  cunning  work  to  show. 

The  theme,  I  own,  may  well  excite. 
For  she  can  charm  the  heart  away; 

But  tho*  in  homage  all  unite. 
Oh,  who  fike  thee  can  pour  the  lay? 


FOR  THE  FORT  FOLIO. 

To  her  who  may  understand  it. 


Long  may  the  wreath  thou  wov'M  entwine 

The  snovry  temples  of  that  mud; 
The  flame  of  (kipidshjp  mutual  shine. 


And  never  from  thy  botom  fikdel 
Baltimore. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
THE  ROSE  WITHOUT  A  THORN.  1 
FANNY, 
ya  i?«ie  wUJmd  a  thorn,  they  say, 

But  don't  let  it  alarm  you, 
For  here  behoM  a  single  rose 
Without  a  thorn  to  harm  }*ou« 


The  wonder's  common,  as  youll  find. 
When  with  the  world  you  mingle. 

For  'tis  indeed  vritkout  a  thorn, 
B«t  then ,  yoa  know  it's  titigUl 


by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart.  Shalu. 

To  thee  on  whose  unclouded  day. 

Bright  virtue  sheds  iupurest  ray: 

To  thee,  with  whom  I  often  rove^ 

By  memory  led,  through  iHendship's  grove: 

With  whom  in  many  a  morning  dream, 

I  glide  along  life's  plackl  stream, 

LUce  Juno's  swans  that  lightly  lave 

Their  plumage  in  the  curling  wave: 

To  thee  a  bauble  gift  I  send. 

And  with  it,  warmest  wishes  wend. 

Though  poor  the  gift;  though  rade  the  muae 
The  token  thou  wilt  not  refuse; 
Since  something  whispers  in  my  ear, 
I'he  dmior's  name  will  make  it  dear. 

In  historv  wise  and  poet's  rhyme 
A  serpent  bkls  us  think  of  time. 
And  may  we  not  the  ring  apply 
To  represent  our  social  tyer 
Bright  as  the  metal  when  refin'd. 
Are  fnendship's  pleasures  to  the 
And  like  its  form,  no  end  we  prove 
In  acts  of  kittdbets  when  we  love. 


Then  take  tihe  ring— and  may  itteU 
long  rU  love  thee  and  how  weQ. 
Then  take  the  ring  and  may  it  say 


Howl 


Remo&berhim  who  wt^ves  the  lay: 
Who  prays  thnt  health's  unborrowed  hues 
OVr  uiee  may  long  her  tints  diffuse; 
And  plenty's  copious  horn  be  ItMiniil, 
Scattering,  for  thee,  her  fVjjits  arOftad. 
Regard  it  not  witli  tisUess  faee 
If  e'er  antther  claim  its  place, 
Botletitevertty  tfttkae  ' 
How  dear  thou  art,  sweet  girl,  to  me! 

8EDLEY. 


ON  SEEING  THE  "  WATERLOO  WALTZ^' 
IN  A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  MUSIC. 

From  the  London  Globe, 

A  moment  pause,  ye  British  lUr, 

While  pleasure's  phantom  ye  pursue. 
And  say,  if  sprightly  dance  oraur 
Suit  with  the  name  of  Waterloo. 
Awftil  was  the  victory- 
Chastened  should  the  triumph  be; 
'Midst  the  laureb  she  has  won, 
Britain  mourns  for  many  a  son. 
VeilM  in  clouds  the  morning  rose; 

Nature  seem'd  to  mourn  the  day 
Which  consign'd,  before  its  dote. 
Thousands  to  their  kindred  clay. 
How  unfit  for  oo«ctly  bail. 
Or  the  giddy  fesdval. 
Was  the  gnm  and  ghostly  >'iew, 
Ere  evenmg  elos*dun  Waterloo. 
See  the  Highland  warrior  rushing, 

Firm  in  danger,  on  the  foet 
'Till  the  life  blood  warmly  gushing. 
Lays  the  plaided  hero  low. 

Hb  native  pipes  accustomVl  sound, 
'Mid  war's  mrenul  ctmcert  drown'd, 
Cannot  sooth  hb  last  adieu, 
Or  wake  hb  sleep  at  Watmoo. 
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rUmnm  oVr  the  tniwider. 

See  the  lo«oiin|r  charfirer  ftyinr, 
TkuapKnsr  in  bis  wild  ciireer, 
ABAliluMlie  dead  and  dying! 

Se«  tbe  baOecs  through  bis  ude, 
Answer^  by  the  spouting  dde; 
Hebnet,  hone,  and  rider  too, 
BoU  00  bloody  Wat^loo. 
3M  Bcene*  tike  the*'  the  dance  inipire, 
_^Or  wake  tb*  eehveiifaig  notes  of  mmbl 
O! jihiva^  be  the  remSit  lyre. 
That  gave  the  baae  idea  butb. 

Other  aoonds  I  wam  were  thane. 
Other  mntie  rent  the  air; 
Other  waltz  the  warriors  knew. 
When  they  closM  00  Waterloo. 
Vnbenr,  *tUI  time  with  lenient  hand, 

Ifath  iootbM  the  pang  of  recent  sorrow; 
Am  Ire  the  picture  distant  stand. 
The  toft^mg  hue  of  years  to  borrow. 
When  oar  race  has  passed  away, 
Bands  unborn  may  wake  the  lay, 


OfBj 


gire  to  joy  alone  the  view, 
linin's  fkme  at  Waterloo. 


From  poKtSetl  stonas,  may  my  mind  be  eom- 
'  pletely 
Seemed  bv  its  indolent  ease; 
And  my  wife  when  addressVl>  always  answer 
me  sweetly, 
Jiut,  my  dear  sir,  as  you  please.*' 
From  duns  and  from  lawyers,  aloof  may  I 
stand,  — 

And  <Tom  tyoonliantt  laid,  ask^  not  borrow; 
But  if  such  intrude,  have  n  porter  at  hand. 
To  invite  them  politely— to-morrow. 

Ifoy  I  ne^rhave  n  fbe,  who  is  utfan  andia* 
triguiog, 
Nor  ever  a  coward  offisnd; 
May  I  never  become,  either  dull  or  fiitiguing, 

Nor  eV.  have  a  garralouf  friend; 
II1US  gliding  thro' Ufe,  without  labour  or  guile, 

With  a  (hoe  Uee  firom  wrinkle  or  IVtrrow; 
Even  death!  fimn  his  enand,  will  lingera 
while. 

And  still  put  it  off' till  to4norrow. 

ORLA1<^DO. 


BONNET. 

Tkriee  happy  he,  who  in  eariiest  youth 
Has  sougbt  the  bower  of  meditation  dear, 

Whoi,  long  acenstomed  to  the  ?oic*»  of  truth, 
Can  vieid  to  truth  an  unreloctant  can 
To  him  how  welcome  each  deeliniiig  year. 

How      tbe  splendor  of  his  setting  skies. 
No  time,  no  circiUDstanoe  to  hhn  is  drear; 

Within  himself  whose  noMest  transports  rise. 

Or  Natures  simplest  scene  a  thousand  sweets 
tuppties. 

1m  secret  best  the  humble  soul  may  rise 
As  gnidbl  incense  to  the  eternal  power, 

Wiikging  \u  way  above  yon  nasiing  skies 
To  him  who  loves  the  worM  excluded  homr; 
*Tii  now  that  streams  of  heavenly  radiance 


On  thetnisgnided  thonrtt,  now  that  the  ways 

Ofchecquered  Providence  no  longiT  lour, 
Now  that  th'  enlightened  eye  can  firmly  gaze 
Beymd  the  pree&cu  drear  of  this  benighted 


PARODY. 
From  Uu  PUtsbwrgh  Gazette. 

In  ^  ophiU  of  life,  when  I  find  I  am  toiling, 

May  my  fete  no  less  fortunate  prove. 
Than  a  vHI  fbrnisbVl  purse  to  assist  my  ttir> 


And  a  dear  little  girl  that  I  love: 
With  a  eeUar  well  stoiM,  and  a  eook  to  my 


And  a  friend  that  ne'er  wishes  to  borrow; 
ni  ""^^^^  ™7        humor  wbeneVr  so  in- 

And  invite  him  to  dinner  to-morrow. 

With  a  eoatto  ray  faaek,  that  I'm  able  to  pay 
for. 

Whether  speae  or  paper  prevail; 
And  a  wile  who  at  church,  I  shall  ne*er  have  to 
•lav  for. 

And  a  brewer  tbat  gives  tnt-  ,^4>od  ale; 
With  a  couch  to  recraae  on,  a  valrt  ro  wait, 

And  tobacco  to  puff* away  'orrow! 
Ti  envy  not  Bony,  his  hoJior  or  state, 

Ker  exchange  ptaoes  with  him  to^torrow. 


FOE  THE  POET  FOLIO. 

THE  HEART  UNDECEITED. 

From  the  Spanish  of  CadulsOf  by  Julius 
Davexgcr  esq.  (he  ttaniUtor  of  Mar^ 
mion. 

LE  COETJR  DK8ABU8E. 

Tes  guirlandes  de  fleurs  enchainent  Tunivers, 
Amouti  dans  les  enaun  d^une  existence  vaine, 
A  oes  charmants  liens  mes  bras  fbreut  alTerts; 
Les  fleurs  en  se  sechant  m'ont  decouvert  la 
diaine; 
Et  je  vb  que  c'etait  des  fen. 

Par  des  sentiers  fleuris.  au  temple  des  difices, 
Tu  proroets  de  guider  les  aweugles  mortels; 
Je  te  suivis  errant  au  gre  de  tes  caprices. 
Au  bout  de  la  carriere,  au  lieu  du  bien  reeb 
Je  ne  vis  que  des  precipices. 

Tu  nous  oflfVes,  cmell  Tattrajiante  bobson, 
Que  oontient  dn  pUisir  la  coupe  decevante, 
Je  bus:  un  feu  soudain  egara  ma  raison; 
Je  brobi,  cousume  d*unesoif  devorante; 
Je  vis  que  c'etoit  du  poison. 

Son  empire  promet'une  mer  sans  orage 
Un  cahne  continu,  sans  ecueib,  sans  dangers, 
Jem'enbarquai:  hientot  les  plus  ailreuxnuages, 
La  tempete,  les  flots,  b  foudre  et  les  rochers, 
Ne  mVmt  offert  que  des  naufrages 

JVImirai  la  douceur  des  oiseaux  innocaits 
Qui  trainent,  dans  son  char,  U  mere  quitei 
guide; 

Posm  leur  prodigiier  mes  baisen  caressanu 

Mon  sein  fut  dechire  par  ce  couple  peiiide; 
Te  vis  que  c'etoit  des  seipoits— 

Fub  amour,  revenu  de  ses  egarements, 
Moil  ccBur  tranquille  enQn  inravt  tes  arti 
Va  chercher  pour  joults  d^utres  cteurs  im|nii- 
dents, 

Portfc  ailleurs,  tef  poisons,  tes  fen,  tes  pieei- 
dpices, 
Tes  naufrages  et  tet  lerpeM. 
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Pbrkuti  akd  Jones's  supplt 
PUMP. — Tbe  intentioD  of  this  con- 
trivance is  to  supply  fire  engines 
with  the  waste  or  rutter  water  at 
the  time  of  fire,  and  thlis  to  use  as 
little  water  as  may  from  the  pub- 
lic reservoir.  As  the  pump  is  very 
portable,  and  may  nine  times  out  of 
ten  be  browsrht  into  use,  every  fire 
en^ne  should  be  furnished  with 
one  or  more,  with  a  su^cientlength 
of  hose.  The  experiment  lately 
exhibited  in  this  city  was  this: 
Three  artificial  dams  were  made  in 
the  gutter,  at  certain  distances,  by 
means  of  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  canvas  fas- 
tened to  a  stick.  The  stick  with  the 
canvas  was  laid  over  tbe  gutter,  so 
that  a  sufficient  body  of  water  was 
caught  These  dams  were  supplied 
for  tiie  esperiment,  from  a  hydrant, 
and  the  ittpply  pumps  were  several- 
ly inserted.  The  water,  however 
muddy,  is  filtered  as  much  as  is  re- 
quired in  the  act  of  raising  it  The 
water  was  propelled  into  a  lai^ 
fire  engine,  made  altogether  on  a 
new  plan,  and  which  works  hori- 
zontally by  means  of  ropes,  so  that 
four  set  of  ropes  are  used,  and  as 
many  hands  may  be  employed  as 
their  respective  lengths  will  admit: 
these  ropes  are  connected  with 
horizontal  bars,  which,  by  means 
of  a  chain  working  on  two  wheels, 
also  horizontal,  communicate  mo- 
tion to  the  piston  of  the  forcing 
pump;  over  which  is  an  air  vessel 
of  the  largest  kind.  The  engine 
itself  may  be  either  used  with  the 
goose  neck,  or  with  tbe  hose  and 
pipe;  so  that  it  combiues  all  ad- 
vantages. From  the  dams  before 
mentioned,  this  engine  was  filled  in 
about  fort)'  seconds.  Tliis  mode  of 
supplying  engines  is  very  expedi- 
tious, and  sooner  accomplished  than 
with  hose  from  the  hydrant  direct, 
and  the  labour  required  appeared 
to  be  irifimg.  This  experiment 
clearly  proved,  that  the  plan  onght 
jto  be  adopted,  for  the  reasons  before 
given. 

From  the  quantity  of  water 


which  mns  down  onr  gutten  in 
time  of  fire,  three  or  four  engines 
might  be  constantly  supplied  in  this, 
way.  — 

EN6LI8B  LIBERTY  OF  SPEECH. 

Pari  of  a  speech  delioered  by  the 
Earl  <f  Chatham, 
My  Lprds,  1  need  not  look 
abroad  for  grievances.  The  grand 
capital  mischief  is  fixed  at  home. 
It  corrupts  the  very  foundation  of 
our  political  existence,  and  preys 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  state— the 
constitution  has  been  grossly  viola- 
ted— The  constitution  at  this 

MOMENT  STANDS  VIOLATED.  Until 

that  shall  be  healed,  until  the  gfriev- 
ance  be  redressed,  it  is  vain  to  re- 
commend union  to  Parliament;  in 
vain  to  promote  concord  among  the 
people.  If  we  mean  seriously  to 
unite  the  nation  within  itself,  we 
must  convince  them,  that  their 
complaints  are  regarded,  and  that 
their  injuries  shall  be  redressed. 
On  that  foundation  I  would  take 
the  lead  in  recommending  peace 
and  harmony  to  the  people. — On 
any  other,  I  would  never  wish  to 
see  them  united  again.  If  the 
breach  in  the  oonstitution  be  effec- 
tually repaired,  the  people  will  of 
themselves  return  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quility .   If  not — MAT  DISCORD  PRE-^ 

VAIL  FOR  EVER.  I  kuow  to  what 
point  this  doctrine  and  this  lan- 
guage will  appear  directed.  But  I 
feel  tbe  principle  of  an  Eoglish- 
man;  and  I  utter  them  without  ap- 
prehensioo  or  reserve. 

The  crisis  is  indeed  alarming;— 
So  much  tbe  more  does  it  require  a 
prudent  relaxation  on  the  part  of 
government  *  If  the  king's  servants 
will  not  permit  a  constitutional 
question  to  be  decided  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms,  and  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  it  must 
then  be  decided  in  some  other  man- 
ner; and  rather  than  it  should  b^ 
given  up,  rather  than  the  nation 
should  surrender  their  birth  right  to  < 
a  despotic  minister,  I  hope,  old  as  I 
am,  1  shall  see  the  question  brought 
to  issue,  and  fedrly  tried  between 
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ikm  peof^  mud  4be  ^eminent. 
My  XxNni«»  tbm  k  not  the  language 
of  factum,  let  it  H  tried  by  that 
cnterioa  by  which  alone  we  can 
datin^aisb  what  id  iactMnu  from 
what  ia  not— by  the  priociples  of 
4he  £Dgiish  <30QBtitotioii«  I  have 
Wen  bned  up  in  th^a  principles; 
and  know*  &aX  when  the  liberty  of 
the  aubject  im  inraded,  and  all  re* 
dresB  deoied  hiin»  resistance  is  jus- 
tified. 

wsLwmcm  smoaAifTs. 
The   foUowiag  is  the  reply  of 
general  L«alleaiand>  to  the  publica- 
tiona  which  |iare  recently  appeared 
in  the  papers  relatJiig  to  cettain  de- 
ligiB     iW^renoh  emigrants. 
Beply  to  the  letter  from  Natchi* 
todhea^  pnbliahed  in  the  Louisi- 
ana G^azette,        the  31st  of 
March. 

The  Frenoh  cokmists,  who  hare 
gone  to  aettle  on  the  rirer  Trinity^ 
have  no  otiier  object  than  the 
cftkoiM  of  ppodnotiTe  lands,  where 
tfiey  ndglit  procure  labourers  and 
cattle  at  lew  prioea,  stnd  from  which 
tbej  migbt  deriye  a  prompt  and 
productive  terenne.  They  look 
Ibr  tboae  adraitagea  which  are  to 
be  derrred  from  a  rich  soil,  by  ac- 
tlire.  laborions  men;  thay  have  no 
othmr  with  than  to  cultirate  them 
as^  to  m^aj  the  tranqyilli^  neces- 
8aJ7  to  auch  an  establishment 
Tliey  haVe  no  connexion  with  any 
aaaemblage  that  haa  heretofore 
taken  i^ace  in  those  parts,  and  will 
laerer  engage  either  in  prirateering 
or  smnggling,  nor  in  any  other  oo- 
onpation  that  nn^t  render  them  a ' 
snkject  of  disijaiet  to  any  people. 

I^ned.        H.  LAi^LssiAivn.  ^ 
New  Orleans,  1  April,  iftis. 

LiTK  BoAT.-^nt  three  or  four ' 
cleats  on  each  bil|^  of  the  boat  in- 
side, or  make  holes  tlmugh  the  tim- 
bers fior  the  pnrpoae  of  leceiTing 
lashing^  then  have  two  or  more 
empty  water  oasks  «aady  to  put  in 
the  boat:  over  these  and  through 
the  <deat8  er  bete  paM  tben)pe» 

TOL.  VI. 


iljet  the  sea  now  break  over  and  iSlJ 
her — a  common  boat   with  eig^ht 
men  in.)ier,  will  keep  (with  only 
two  casks)  her  gunwale  six  or  se- 
ven inches  above  the  water.  The 
boat  being  thus  above  the  surface, 
she  can  be  bailed  out;  and  should 
there  be  a  number  of  men  so  as 
keep  her  down,  enoug'h  may  ^et  out 
to  let  her  rise,  and  steadying  them- 
selves with  their  hands  on  the  g'uii- 
wale,  let  the  others  bail,  taking  al- 
ternate spells,  until  she  is  free.  The 
casks  will  prevent  the  boat's  upset- 
ting^ acting  upwards  as  a  lead  keel 
would  do  downwards.    Should  you 
be  compelled  to  leave  your  ship  at 
sea,  put  in  the  boat  as  many  casks 
as  can  conveniently  be  stowed;  let 
them  be  scuttled,  all  but  one  -or 
two,  and  have  tight  tarpaulin  co- 
vers; in  these  you  can  then  put 
provision,  water,  compass,  quad- 
rant and  charts;  and  as  the  provi- 
sions are  consumed,  there  will  be 
room,  should  the  casks  be  larg^ 
enough,  for  the  weary  or  sick  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  wea- 
ther.   I  always  keep  two  or  three 
casks  of  water  in  the  long  boat, 
which  I  use  first,  and  when  out 
make  my  stowage  of  bread,  Sic. 

J>ror/olk  Beacon. 

BCCEIPT  FOR  nXSTBOTING  FLIES 
WITHOUT  THK  USE  OF  POISON. 

*Take  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  black 
pepper  in  powder,  one  tea-spoonful 
of  brown  sugar  and  one  table  spoon- 
ful of  cream,  mix  them  well  togeth- 
er, put  them  in  the  room  on  a  plate 
where  the  flies  are  most  trouble- 
some and  they  will  soon  disappear. 

It  will  periiaps  be  useful  to  men- 
tion that  families  would  find  a  ma- 
terial saving  if  they  were  to  use 
common  Soda  or  potash  dissolved  in 
soft  water  afterwards  mixed  in 
hard  water  if  they  have  no  other, 
before  they  have  their  linen  wash- 
ed; the  quantity  of  soap  will  not 
only  be  diminished  by  meliorating 
the  hard  water  but  the  colour  of 
the  linen  reaUy  imivoved. 

I 
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An  English  physician,  Dr.  Rich-*  water,  and  may  be  oonvemently 

•rd  Pearson,  has  succeeded  after  set  in  a  fireplace,  or  any  unoccnpi- 

various  attempts  in  forming  a  veg^e^  ed  comer.   Th'e  water  is  poored  in 

table  componnd  b^  which  persons  at  the  td)3,  and,   after  passing 

engaged  in  explorrag  hot  and  desert  througfh  the  filter,  is  drawn  out  pure 

.  regions  might  be  saved  from  per-  and  bright  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom, 

ishing  by  hunger  and  thirst.    The  howerer  impure  it  may  hare  been 

ingredients  are  reducible  into  a  re-  when  introduced.    The  machinery 

ry  small  bulk  and  not  liable,  when  is  perfectly  simple;  occasions  no 

mixed,  to  spoil  by  keeping.  With  a  trouble;  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out 


boiling  water,  mix  two  ounces  of  — 

Gum  Arabick  and  half  a  drachm  of  Royal  broth ERS.—Great  Bri- 

catechu,  both  previously  reduced  tain  has  made  several  attempts  to 

to  powder,  and  to  the  whole  then  establish  such  a  commercial  inter^ 

add  one  drachm   of  crystallized  course  with  the  "Emperor  of  Chiijay 

citric  acid  also  pulyerized.  Spread  as  would  be  profitable  to  one,  and 

the  compound  upon  a*  clean  board  perhaps  both  ik  the  parties  concern- 

or  paper,  and  gradually  dry  it  in  an  ed.    Two  splendid  emlassies  hare 

oven  of  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  be-  been  fitted  out  by  the  former  na- 

comes  hard  and  brittle,  when  it  tion,  the  first  under  the  care  of  Sir 

may  be  broken  into  pieces  of  a  pro-  George  Staunton,  and  the  second 

pet  size  for  being  carried  in  the  under  that  of  Lord  Amherst,  with  a 

pocket  Doctor  Pearson  calculates  great  retinue,  and  magnificent  pie- 

that  two  ounces  of  this  compound  sents,  to  induce  the    Oldest  Son  of 

will  sustain  life  for  twenty-four  the  Moon"  to  fonn  a  treaty  with 

hours — but  supposes  that  during  his  Royal  Brother,  not  quite  of  smsh 

the  exertion  of  travelling  four  illustrious  descent,  of  Great  Bri- 

ounces  may  be  inquired.    So  that  tain.   Both  these  embassies  fidled, 

two  pounds  would  last  a  person  to-  on  some  point  of  etiquette,  a  difil- 

tally  destitute  of  erery  other  sort  of  culty  which  often  occurs  id  the  ad- 


FiLTBRiNo  MACHiNK.— -We  are  China  required,  particulariy  in  the 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Sanderson's  latter  in^ance,  acts  of  submisston 
filtering  machine  is  daily  becomi|»g  and  humiliation,  too  great  to  be  en* 
better  known,  and  no&ing  but  a  dured  by  the  stiff-necked  and  stiff- 
knowledge  of  its  merits  is  necessa-  backed  representatiFe  of  John  Bull, 
ry  to  bring  it  into  unirersal  use.  and  the  ambassador  with  his  bril- 
Considering  the  general  state  of  liant  train  was  obliged  to  return 
our  Schuylkill  water  when  drawn  and  to  jtell  his  master  that  be  must 
from  the  hydrant,  compared  with  wait  for  a  more  condescending  em- 
the  perfectly  pure,  bright,  and  pel-  peror  to  asceifd  the  Chinese 
lucid  state  in  which  it  is  drawn  throne,  or  despatch  a  more  flexible 
from  the  filter;  and  considering  also  and  pliant  minister,  before  he  could 
tiiat  this  purification  is  effected  realize  his  wishes  with  regard  to 
without  trouble  or  inconrenience,  .  the  trade  of  that  vast  but  whimsical 
we  cannot  think  of  any  thing  upon  empire.  An  event  of  character 
which  the  price  of  one  of  the  ma-  somewhat  resembling  this,  in  some , 
chines  could  be  expended,  which  of  its  circumstances,  has,  it.  seems 
would  contribute  as  much  to  the  lately  taken  place  between  our 
gratification,  the  comfort,  and  even  government  and  a  neighbouring 
the  health  of  a  family.  It  consists  potentate,  not  descended  from  the 
of  an  earthen  or  stone  jar,  capable  Moon,  unless  indeed,  when  she  was 
ofcontaiaingeightor  tengaUoDsof  in  an  edipse»  but  still  a  monarch  of 


of  repair. 


aliment  eight  days. 


justment  of  nationd  concerns  be- 
tween potentates'.    His  majesty  of 
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loH^  pretenaioiis,  great  statelineM, 
and  uoyieldiDg  idignity  and  pride. 
We  allude  to  his  roajesty  of  Hayt]'» 
king  Ueory  the  Ist    For  some 
casse,  tbe  president  found  it  expe- 
dient to  despatch  the  frigate  Cod- 
^less  CO  a ,  message  to  dis  sorer- 
eign,  with  a  Mr.  Tyler  on  board 
as  the  a^nt  of  the  govemment 
Whether  by  accident,  or  design, 
we  pretend  not  to  know,  this  gen- 
tleman^s  credentials  were  very  bad- 
ly drawn  up,  and  either  from  a 
want  of  geographical  knowledge 
kk  the  cabinet,  or  some  untowaird 
ciicomstance,  the  Tery  name  of  the 
ccMmtry,  as  well  as  that  of  its  capi- 
tal, were  mistaken  in  the  docu- 
ment.   We  knuw  not  bow  tu  ex- 
ease  thU  error.    Had  Hayti  form- 
ed a  portion  of  a  newly  discorered 
world  near  tbe  south  pole,  there 
would  have  been  some  excuse  for 
such  a  mistake.     But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  tbe  acting  secre- 
tary of  sUte,  or  any  higher  officer 
in  the  cabinet  could  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  fact,  that  Hayti 
was  the  name  of  a  kingdom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  America,  and 
that  his  majesty  Henry  Ist,  was  its 
sovereign,  enjoying  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities  to  crown- 
ed heads  belonging  and  appertain- 
ing, and  attended  with  a  full  share 
of  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of 
loyalty.   In  such  a  state  of  tW  ngs, 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  ow- 
ing to  ignorance  or  accident  that  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  credentials,  this  king- 
dom should  have  been  called  by  its 
old  colonial  servile  name  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  the  capital  by  that  of 
Cape  Frang<H8.  ^ 
Liet  these  things,  however,  be  as 
they  may,  since  they  have  occured, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the 
Haytians  back  up  at  the  apparent 
indignity.    The  reception  which 
Mr.  Tyler  met  with,  6n  his  arrival 
has  been  publish^  in  all  tbe  news- 
papers. '  Count  Lknonade,  "Se- 
cretary of  state,  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  of  Hayti,"  in  the 
bighest  8tyU  of  dignity,  offinided^ 


but  not  petulent,  directs  the  king's 
"  secretoif  and  interpreter,"  upoa 
finding  that  the  American  ag^t 
"  was  the  bearer  of  a  simple  certiii. 
cate,  couched  only  in  unusal  and  itf 
admissable  terms,"  to  inform  him 
that  he  could  not  be  received,  not 
being  furnished  withauthentick  ci^ 
dentials  in  good  and  due  form,  sur> 
ficient  to  credit  him  with  the  Hay- 
tian  government.  »*    At  the  same 
time,  the  prime  minister,  chanfab/f 
supposing  Mr.  Tvler  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  diplomatics  usages  establish, 
ed  in  that  {government,  directs  that 
they  be  made  known  to  him.  Thus, 
like  the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst 
to  China,  this  eflbrt  of  oar  govem- 
ment completely  fiuled,  upon  this 
single  p8int    Of  how  much  impor- 
sance  it  may  have  been,  we  know 
not    The  commerce  of  that  island 
has  been  of  very  gpreat  moment  to 
this  country.    Its  affairs  are  now 
placed  in  hands  that  mean  to  hold 
and  direct  them.    Its  sovereign  is 
black,  but  his  talents  are  respecta- 
ble, his  courage  and  energy  un- 
questionable, and  his  title  to  his 
throne,  at  least  according  to  no- 
tions which  haveWn  of  late  much 
cherished  as,     legiHmate,*'  The 
talents  of  some  o£  bis  mioisten  are 
of  a  high  order.   Count  Lirmmade, 
like  the  beverage  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  derived  his  title, 
we  presume  can  be  neeet  or  sour^ 
as  occasion  requires,  and  when 
both  qualities  are  well  mixed,  he  is 
doubtless  very  pleasant  and  palata- 
ble; when  otherwise,  probably  one  of 
these  ingredients  is  very  acute  and 
uncomfortable.    Tbe  truth  is,  gov- 
emment had  better  fully  acknow- 
ledge his  iable  majesty,  or  let  bin^  * 
entirely  alone.    We  see  not  why, 
in  the  multitude  of  Sympathy  that 
is  so  fashionable  at  the  present  time 
for  the  yelUw  inhabitants  of  the 
south,  who  are  feebly  stniggUog 
against  a  feeble  tyranny,  no  regaid 
should  be  entertained  for  a  nation 
of  a  darker  complexion  it  is  true« 
Which,  under  tenfold  difficulties, 
and  a  vastly  gieatev  iorce  of  op*  . 
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pressioD,  threw  off  the  yoke  by  the 
most  astonisliiDg^  courage  and  per- 
severance, and  hare  maintained 
their  independence  against  all  the 
efibrts  which  France,  in  her  gigan- 
tick  days  could  bring  against  them. 

JV.  F.  Daily  Adv. 

Virginia.— A  motion  was  re- 
cently made  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  by  Mr.  Naylor  stating  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  chaplain, 
but  his  resolution  for  that  purpose, 
after  much  argument  and  discus- 
sion, was  negatived  by  a  very  con- 
siderable majority.  AU  the  talents 
of  the  House,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tioi^s,  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Naylor. 
On  this  subject  one  of  the  Vii^inian 
editors,  says  **  we  regret  tfiit  such 
a  motion  should  have  been  brought 
forward,  as  it  is  a  question  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  much  prejudice 
and  warmth  of  feeling.  Many  of 
the  members  who  voted  against 
Mr.  Naylor's  resolutions,  were  re- 
gular attendants  on  divine  worship: 
but  were  opposed  to  the  election  of 
a  chaplain  on  constitutional  princi- 
ples. It  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  is 
opposed  to  the  giving  of  a  prefer- 
ence to  any  particular  sect;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  elect  a  chap- 
lain that  was  not  a  member  of  some 
particular  ohurch.  Although  we 
are  the  sincerest  in  our  wishes  for 
the  success  uf  Christianity,  yet  we 
most  decidedly  agree  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  house  of  delegates  on 
this  question— we  hope  the  propo- 
sition will  never  again  be  made; 
and  that  our  representatives  may 
'  be  allowed  to  say  their  prayers,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fonn^,  each  in 
his  bed  chamber  before  he  repairs 
to  the  house.  We  are  confident  that 
they  will  be  equally  acceptable  to 
the  Deity;  and  will  be  attended 
with  no  expense  to  the  state. — We 
understood  that  one  of  those  dele- 
gates who  seemed  most  anxious  for 
Uie  election  of  a  chaplain,  had  been 
at  one  period  a  minister  of  the  gos*' 
pel.-*>We  would  have  bad  therefor* 


no  objections,  if  these  men  in  plae* 
of  advocating  the  election  of  a  bir^ 
ed  chaplain,  proffered  their  own  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion,  without  re- 
ceiving any  mone^  from  the  trea- 
SU17— suppose  for  mstanoe,  general 
Blackburn,  who  is  said  to  under* 
stand  divinity  as  well  as  laiw,  was  to 
propose  to  pray  for  the  house  every 
morning,  .we  are  certain  that  no 
cleigyman  in  the  union,  wvuld  be 
heai^  with  more  attenlioQ  or  res* 
pect" 

Seiieca  Iwdiaws.— Seven  war- 
riors of  the  Seneca  Tribe  of  Indians^ 
who  inhabit  a  village  within  4 
of  Boffidoe  infthe  state  of  New  York, 
lately  visits  Boston,  on  their  way 
to  England.  Their  names  are 
Long  Horn  cominonly  celled  col, 
Thmnat*  Swamp  Boaner^  Hcmd' 
jooM,  Leuey  TraneUer^  Ttoo  Oum^ 
&c.  lliey  intend  to  visit  Great 
Britain  in  consequence  of  an  appli- 
cation made  to  tbe  tribe  some  time 
since  by  certain  individnals  in  Mon- 
treal for  the  purpose  of  representing' 
native  habits,  manners  and  custons 
both  warlike  and  domestio  amonr 
the  English.  Theur  expenses  ^ 
travelling  and  support,  are  paid  for» 
and  the  emoluments  to  be  derived 
from  their  publick  exhibition,  we 
suppose  will  accrue  to  those  who 
first  set  the  project  on  foot  In  a 
council  of  the  Seoecas  some 
months  ago,  it  was  detemmied,  that 
permission  should  be  given  to  these 
red  warriors  to  cross  over  the^great 
water  and  see  the  whites.  They 
visited  those  objects  of  coriositj 
in  Boston,  which  mi^t  be  supposed 
to  interest  persons  of  dieir  attain- 
ments. They  went  to  see  colonel 
Saigeant*S  painting  of  Chkisit 
ENTERiNO  Jerusalem''— which  in- 
duced the  principal  chief  hova 
Horn,  to  make  some  pertinent  ob- 
servations relative  to  die  christian 
religrion,  and  the  worship  of  the 
great  spirit  They  were  gratified, 
he  remained,  with  the  picture,  but 
couhl  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
representatiaii— Tbe  great  spirit 
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bad  giren  tbe  BiUe  to  the  whites, 
wfaicb  he  had  not  seen  fit  to  bestow 
vpoo  tbe  Indiana;  but  the  tradition 
down  to  them  fronl  their 
fere£iithers,  had  toogrht  them  to  be 
jmt,  gMd  to  eaeh  other,  bospitabk, 
generous     and  honest,— yirtues, 
wkich  thmy  bad  practised  with  great- 
er comtaooj,  before  the  whites 
came  arer  and  introduced  ardent 
apirics  among  them,  and  induced 
many  of  tb^  people  to  get  drunk 
and  ateal.-^The  divisions  which 
Ibey  imderBtood  existed  among  the 
ehriatiaiia,  were  so  great,  that  he 
hoped  tbe  Indians  would  be  viewed 
witb lenity  and  forbearance,  incase 
they  coDtinued  to  consider  the  reli- 
gion of  the  g^re&t  spirit,  as  better 
ioited  to  their  |n^esent  condition, 
than  tbe  adoptimi  of  tbe  tenets  of 
any  paitieiilar  sect  of  christians. 
An  atteinfit  was  made  by  a  learned 
gentleman  to  confirm  tbem  in  the 
TBfaie  of  their  monJ  and  rehgious 
■npreasioos,  and  to  inform  them  of 
Hie  peHec;t  consistency  between 
irfaat  tbey  already  beheyed,  and 
wbksb  tbe  principal  figure  upon 
the  cairraa  bad  taught  in  tiie  Bible. 
— Tbey  were  told  tiiat  die  vices  of 
dmnkeiuiess  and  theft  were  forbid- 
den  among  christians,  and,  that 
those  who  practised  them  would  be 
pimiahed.    Hiey  were  exhorted  to 
attend  more  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  and  habits  of  industry  if  they 
were  deairons  of  enjoying  the  bene- 
fit of  Imng  as  well  as  the  whites. 
The  fshief  in  reply,  appeared  to  be 
aensihle  of  tbe  advantages  of  agri- 
coHare,  which  be  confessed  had 
been  very* much  neglected  among 
Hiem,  and  Specially  since  the  game 
vpon  their  bunting  ground  had  be- 
come wery  scarce,  the  importaoce, 
of  thin  oidtivation  become  more  evi- 
dent;— ^he  thanked  the  gentlemen 
£aK  their  attention,  good  conversa- 
tioo  and  politeness — and  took  their 
leave.     An  interpreter  accompani- 
ed them  who  appeared  capable  of 
rendering  the  true  meaning  of  what 
w«B  impnrted  on  both  tides. 


With  regard  to  their  dress  it  is 
not  strictly  abonginal-^Their  gar- 
meots  consist  of  coloured  calicoes 
-^f  English  manufacture,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  tunic,  wooed  rouod 
the  middle  and  se€ur^ed  by  a  belt* 
Their  head  dresses  consist  of  light 
drab  beaver  caps,  omanoented  in  a 
grotesque  manner  with  various  co« 
loured  feathers. ^Around  the  arms 
and  neck  of  several  among  them, 
are  bands  of  silver  or  tin  which  are 
intended  as  ornaments,  and  from 
their  eara  and  noses  are  suspended 
silver  drops— or  tbe  hair  of  some 
animals  manufactured  into  proper 
shape^Their  faces  are  coloured 
with  red  paint,  and  on  the  whole 
are  not  destitute  of  an  intelligent 
expression.  The  only  mark  of  rank 
is  a  bracelet  of  some  skin,  round 
the  arm  of  the  principal  sachem 
from  which  ia  hung  a  tuft  of  red 
hair. 

DsLAWAJuc.— -A  tuggfestion  has 
been  lately  thrown  out,  in  the  state 
of  Delaware,  that  it  would  be  ibr 
tbe  interest  of  the  people,  that  the 
state  should  be  annexed  to  tbe  con- 
tiguous states,  rather  than  that  a 
small  territory  and  population 
should  sustain  the  entire  expense  of 
a  state  establishment. 

A  traveller  has  noticed  with  pro- 
per censure,  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
'  churches  in  Winchester,  Virginia, 
for  the  men  to  put  on  their  hats  as 
soon  as  the  service  is  ended*  and 
while  yet  standing  in  their  peiys. 

Two  gentlemen  at  Bath  having  a 
difference,  one  went  to  the  other's 
door  early  in  tbe  morning,  and  wrote 
5cofmdre/upoo  it.  The  other  called 
upon  \u8  neighbour,  and  was  an- 
swered by  a  servanl,  that  bis  master 
was  not  at  home,  hut  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  be  might  leave  it  with 
him.  "  No,  no,"  says  he, "  1  was  only 
going  to  return  your  master's  visit, 
9ishel^thit  name  atroy  door  in  the 
morning-'* 
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The  kgfislature  of  Sontb  Carolina 
bas  passed  an  act,  to  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  Negroes  into  that 
state.  How  Air  tibis  contravenes 
the  law  of  the  U.  S.  abolishing:  the 
slave  trade  it  will  be  for  the  national 
Courts  to  determine. 

JIf  r.  Campbelly  the  Poet,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  EMitor  of  a 
Morning-  Paper,  contradicting^  a  re^ 
port  quoted  firom  an  American 
newspaper,  that  he  bad  intimated 
his  wiihngness  to  accept  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  a»  American  College. 
Mr.  Campbell  says,  that  he  has  not 
intimated  any  such  willingness,  and 
that  he  has  no  desire  of  permanently 
exchanging  his  native  country  for 
any  other. 

The  Editor  was  informed  some 
time  since,  that  Mr.  Campbell  had 
expressed  a  willingness  to  visit  this 
countiy,  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing a  conrse  of  lectures  on  the  sub-^ 
ject  of  polite  literature,  provided  a' 
class  could  be  fonned  for  him.  A 
liberal  subscription  has  been  made 
Hot  this  purpose,  and  we  do  expect 
to  see  Mr.  C.  in  the  U.  S. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  8. 
Sudden  Death. — Died  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d  ult  Miss  Elvira 
Cooper,  step  daughter  of  William 
Lemon,  Esq.  of  this  town.  The 
time  and  manner  of  this  young  lady's 
decease,  were  peculiarly  awful  and 
affecting.  It  was  to  have  been  her 
wedding  night;  she  had  retired  to 
her  room  to  dress,  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  and  in  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes  she  was  discovered  to 
be  a  corpse  by  her  sister,  who  en- 
tered the  room  to  assisther  in  dress- 
ing. By  this  time  the  friends  had 
b^^  to  assemble  to  witness  the 
nuptial  ceremonjr;  but  alas!  how 
changed  the  scene.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  delicate  frame,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed het  sudden  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  fainting  in  a  cold  room; 
that  her  blood  chiUed  and  stagnated 
before  any  relief  could  be  afio^^ed. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  par- 
liament in  1802,  Mr.  Pitt  itad  Mr. 
Sheridan  took  the  oaths  kt  the  same 
time;  the  premier,  happening  to 
have  no  silver  in  his  pocket,  borrow- 
ed a  couple  of  shillings  to  pay  for 
his  oath.  This  being  observed  fhxn 
the  gallery,  the  foUowing  paragraph 
appeared  in  a  morning  paper  of  next 
day.  Something  is  certainly  cm. 
the  carpet  at  present  between  the 
ministry  and  opposition,  for  we  as- 
sert from  undoubted  authority,  that 
yesterday  a  loan  was  negotiated  be- 
tfFeen  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Sheridan." 

Extract  from  a  speech  of  the  Gov. 
of  Kentucky,  to  both  houses  of  the 
legisl^nr^. — "  I  regret  the  necssi- 
ty  of  once  more  pressing  on  your  at- 
tention the  anti-republican  and 
highly  criminal  practice  of  selling 
ofSces,  which  is  become  too  com- 
mon, indeed  fiishionable.— Shall  the 
publick^ffices  in  the  republick  of 
Kentucky  be  an  article  of  sale  in 
the  market,  or  the  reward  of  qualifi- 
cations and  integrity^  This  is  the 
question  to  be  decided.  If  this 
practice  is  sanctioned,  or  even  wink- 
ed at,  it  will  prove,  that  while  we 
profess,  that  the  road  to  publick 
station,  is  open  to  all,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  confined  exclusively  to  the 
latter.  The  prevalence  of  such 
practices,  especially  if  ooonte- 
nauced,  is  evidence  of  the  decline, 
if  not  of  the  state,  of  the  republican 
purity  of  the  government  I  thera- 
fore  recommend  a  revision  of  the 
law  against  selling  offices,  and  the 
enaction  of  severe  penakies,  and 
effisctoal  provisions  to  suppress  tins 
pernicious  and  illicit  .traffick." 

T^cfFFM^cm -Stete*.— It  is  stated 
in  the  Nashville  paper  that  exporb 
from  West  Tennessee  to  New-Or- 
leans, amounted  during  one  year,  to 
more  than  a  mitlion  and  a  half 
Dollan. 

Among  which  were, 
10,000  Hhds.  Tobacco  gl,000,000 
1500  Bales  Cotton,  100,000. 
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Lord  Erskine,  being  coYmsel  for 
Ibe  plaintiff  io  ao  action  for  the  in- 
fringenifeot  of  a  patent  for  buckles, 
expatiaLted  witb  his  usual  eloquence 
«n  the  improTeineDt  made  on  this 
Bianufacture.  What,"  said  be, 
taking*  out  his  awtt  buckle  and  ex- 
bibiting  it  to  the  court;  what 
would  my  ancestors  say,  were  they 
to  nse  out  of  their  graves,  and  see 
jne  with  such  an  ornament  as  this?" 
— *'  They  would  be  surprised,  I  dare 
fl^^"  obeerred  Mr.  Miogay, to 
sea  yoQ.  wi^  either  sh4}e  or  sioik^ 

Lord  B— — ,  who  sports  a  fero- 
cnotts  pair  of  wbidkers,  oneetiDg  Mr. 
Curran,  in  I>nblin,  the  latter  said, 
^  When  do  yoo  mean  to  place  your 
whiskers  on  the  peace  eHablUh^ 
»i«fi£?"— "  When  yon  place  yoar 
tosigae  on  the  doil  hd?** 
• 

JIf  dryland,'^ A,  sufficient  number 
memhers  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  on  the  Ist  of  Dec.  to 
Ibnn  a  quorum,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  act  to  suppress  Duelling 
(passed  at  last  seasiou)  prescribing 
an  additional  oath  which  was  deem- 
ed unconstitntional^  the  members 
present  did  not  qualify,  but  adjoum*- 
ed  until  the  next  day,  that  further 
'time  might  be  had  to  cumsider  the 
subject.  On  Tucaday,  the  opinion 
of  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  was  com- 
municated to  one  of  the  delegates, 
and  after  Uie  members  conrened, 
they  detemined  to  dispense  with 
Oie  addlticmal  oath,  and  qualify  in 
^  manner  heretofore  practised. 
Mr.  Martin  says,  so  far  as  the  law 
of  last  session  requires,  that  the 
member  chosen  M  a  representative 
diaU  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  tbe  act,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same 
is  unconstitutioiial.  The  constitu- 
tion has  declared  what  are  the  qua- 
lifications whicli  «*iaU  render  a  per- 
son eligible,  and  when  duly  elected, 
what  oaths  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
member  chosen,  before  he  takes  his 
seat.  The  additional  oath  required 
by  tiie  law,  ha»  ™t  the  apokSgj  of 


having  any  relation  to  the  peculiar 
duties  which  he  owes  to  his  country 
in  his  legi^tive  character,  or  to 
regulate  his  conduct  while  he  sus- 
tains that  character. 

ComnMal  Carte  and  Tierce— \ 
few  nights  ago  the  good  people  of 
Homcastle  were  amused  by  the  fof- 
lowing  announcement  of  the  bell- 
man: Mr.  J.  wishes  to  inform  the 
publick,  he  will  not  be  answerable 
for  any  debt  or  debts  his  wife  Ma- 
rianna  J,  may  contract  titer  this 
publick  notice."  As  soon  as  possible 
afterwards,  the  bellman  was  agaii) 
sent  round  with    the  following: 

Mrs.  J.  begs  to  inform  the  pubh'c, 
she  never  has^  nor  ever  intends,  jto 
contract  any  debts  on  her  husband's 
credit,  well  knowing  it  stands  on^too 
slender  a  foundation." 

'PeniterUiary. — It  appears  that  se- 
veral of  the  largest  states  in  the 
union  have  almost  at  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  turned  their  attention  t 
to  the  subject  of  the  penitentiary 
system,  for  the  punishm  ent  of  crimes 
•.-New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  South  CaroUna — In 
the  last  mentioned  state  this  mode  of 
punishment  has  not  yet  been  adopt- 
ed, and  a  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture zfter  enumerating  the  facts 
connected  with  the  establishment 
of  Pennsylyania  and  Massachusetts 
upon  this  subject  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  system  of 
punishment  was  not  proper  to  be 
adopted.  The  following  facts  have 
led  to  this  result. 

By  the  returns  of  convictions  from 
1800  to  1810,  both  inclusive,  it  ap- 
pears  there  were  in  this  8tate^43 
convictions  for  penitentiary  cmen- 
ces,  which  gives  an  average  of  14 
per  year. 

From  1800  to  f8I4,  the  convic- 
tions were  62,  which  giv^es  an  aver^ 
age  of  12  per  year. 

The  population  of  this  state  m 
1800,  was  189,430;  in  1810,  the 
population  had  increased  to  210, 
750,  which  a&xda  a  small  aanual 
increase* 
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From  this  statemeot  it  appears 
that  convictioDs  have  not  only  not 
increased  in  a  ratio  with  the  popu- 
lation; bat  hare  numericallj  dimin- 
ished. 

As  we  are  unacquainted  with 
eFen  any  circumstances  peculiar  to 
this  state,  which  were  calculated  to 
lessen  crimes,  or  with  any  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  Pennsylvania) 
which  were  calculated  to  increase 
them,  we  axh  induced  to  conclude 
that  the  penal  code  of  this  state,  im-r 
perfect  as  it  is,  has  been  productire 
of  more  benefit  than  that  of  Penn- 
sylrania. 

The  lead  nunes  of' M iitouri.— Your 
readers  may  have  noticed  a  motion 
lately  made  in  Congas  respecting 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Lead  Mines 
of  the  Missouri  Territory.  These 
mines,  as  property  of  the  United 
States  are  the  subject  of  the  legisla- 
tion; but  very  little  b  known  respec- 
ting them  by  the  publick.  The  fol- 
lowing account,  writen  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  travelled  much  in 
that  territory,  will  give  some  infor- 
mation. The  mines  are  south  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  commence  a 
few  miles  from  it  My  friend  writes 
as  follows: 

The  ^^t  of  country,  called  the 
Lead  Mines,  is  about  forty  miles 
squaxe  and  conunmences  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  west  In  cJl  this  tract  it 
is  supposed  lead  may  be  found,  and 
it  has  already  been  found  in  different 
places  through  most  of  that  extent 
In  some  places  it  is  washed  out  of 
the  hills  and  in  the  roads  by  rains. 
It  is  found  in  digging  from  1  to  25  feet 
deep.  Generally  there  is  a  sand  or 
lime'  stone  rock  about  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surfoce,  which,  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  thick,  generally, 
immediately  below  which,  and  as 
deep  as  has  yet  been  tried,*  the  mi- 
neral is  found  in  abundance.  In 
some  places  it  is  the  dirt  in  lumps 
of  different  sizes  without  any  tift 
upon  it  In  other  places,  and 
more  g^nerally^  it  is  found  cov- 
ered with  what  the  people  here  call 


tift,  which  is  a  species  d  spar  some- 
times found  crystalized.  The  spar- 
is  from  one  to  four  inches  thksk,  cw* 
ering  the  lead,  which  is  enveloped  in 
it,  like  an  egg  in  the  shell.  The  spar 
is  also  found  without  any  leSad. 
(Quartz  or  flint)*  is  found  ia  great 
abundance  both  in  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  in  crystals  of  mi- 
croscopick  size,  to  half  an  incb  di- 
ameter. Sulphurets  are  commooy 
besides  the  sulpheret  of  lead.  The 
lead  ore  is  strengly  impr^nated 
with  arsenick,  and  it  contains  a  rery 
small  .quantity  of  silver. " 

General  WoihingUm^kn  anec- 
dote is  related  of  this  gentleman 
which  displays  in  a  strong  and  ami- 
able light  the  exalted  force  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  truly  noble  cast 
of  his  manners.  When  colooel 
Washington,  (the  immortal  saviour 
of  his  country)  had  closed  his  career 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and 
had  become  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Burgesses,  the  Speaker  Robinson^ 
was  directed  by  a  vote  of  the  house, 
to  return  their  thanks  to  that  gen- 
tleman, on  behalf  of  the  colony  fisr 
the  distinguished  military  services* 
which  he  had  rendered  to  this  coun- 
try. As  soon  as  colonel  Washing- 
ton took  his  seat,  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
obedience  to  this  order,  and  foilow^ 
iog  the  impulse  of  his  own  generous 
and  grrateful  heart  discharged  the 
duty  with  gpreat  dignity;  but  with  such 
warmth  of  colouring  and  strength  oi 
expression  as  entirely  confounded 
the  young  hero.  He  rose  to  express 
his  acknowledgments  forthe  hononr: 
but  such  was  his  trepidation  and 
confusion,  that  he  could  not 
give  distinct  utterance  to  a  single 
syllable.  He  blushed,  stammered, 
and  trembled  for  a  second;  when  the 
Speaker  relieved  him  by  a  stroke  of 
address  that  would  have  done  honoui' 
to  JLouis  the  XVI  in  his  proudest 
and  happiest  moments.  ^^Sitdown 
Mr.  Washington"  said  he,  with  a 
conciliating  smile;  your  modesty 
b  equal  to  your  valour;  and  that  8ur> 
passes  the  power  of  any  language 
that  I  possess.'  WirVi  Henry. 
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Among  those  1o  whom  this  page  is  addressed,  there  are  few,  we  hope, 
who  are  unwiUiDg  to  pay  what  they  owe.  If  there  be  aoy  upon  whom  we 
have  any  claims,  they  must  submit  to  lie  reminded  of  their  obligations, 
howerer  unwelcome  it  may  sound  in  their  ears,  and  how  reluctant  soerer 
the  editor  may  feel  to  obstruct  the  path  of  literature  by  the  grim-nsaged 
figure  of  a  dun.  While  Carelessness  procrastinates  what  Honour  should 
punctually  perform,  Discontent  hoFors  around,  and  Despondency  shakes 
her  leaden  Wings.  In  o«r  calendar,  tiie  ides  of  J anuary  and  July  are  pe^ 
hods  when  every  well-wisher  to  this  establishment  is  expected  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publisher. 

The  fersatility  of  *^JVo  Slrephon**  is  admirable.  He  thinks  the  times  are 
gone  when  lovers  saw  nothing  but  despair  and  death  in  the  darkness  of  a 
frown.  Like  Antaeus,  he  gains  strength  fn>m  defeat,  and  attacks  new  ob- 
jects. According  to  this  fickle  swain. 

The  heart  thaX's  large  enough /or  twOf 
Will  nerer,  never  break  for  one. 

A  constant  Correspondent,  who  is  a  veiy  Proteus  in  his  poeticai  contii- 
butiotts,  and  who  wants  more  poetry,  might  be  gratified  if  all  our  corres- 
pondents were  like  him.  But  as  some  of  the  Scottish  and  English  critics 
have  been  pleased  to  find  "  much  exquisite  original  poetry"  in  the  pre- 
sent series  of  the  Port  Folio,  Mr.  Oldschool  is  unwilling  to  put  the  compli- 
ment in  jeopardy. 

"  A  friendly  hini^^^  from  J^orfolk^  Fa.,  shall  not  be  thrown  awfty. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  our  readers  some  skc- 
connt  of  two  or  three  books,  which  hMre  recently  been  sent  to  us. 

The  writer  of  the    Consolatory  Lines,^'  who  wants  a  motto,  may 
onein  the  Twdfth  Jfighi: 

(t  gij2y  sooth." 

O.  P.  Q.  may  inquire  at  the  post  office. 

"  Silenu^*  is  rejected;  so  is — about  a  ream  of  sonnets.  Charades  and 
acrostics  are  scarcely  ever  admissible. 

We  believe  it  is  Stoi/ty  who  exclaims,  on  seeing  a  poem  superior  to  whast 
he  supposed  the  alleged  author  to  be  capable  of  producing, 

"  Fine  words-— I  wonder  where  the  rascal  stole  'em!" 

This  line  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  Adolphut^  who  transmitted  to 
ns,  last  year,  Linet  addressed  to  a  young  lady. 

ERRATA.^In  the  poem  on  the  death  oftano^  in  our  last,  after  the  line 
And  with  whose  name  the  world  has  rungi 
the  following  couplet  was  omitted: 

In  misery  and  tears  life's  gloomy  round. 
Has  langmshM,  oft  in  fetters  bound. 
In  the  title-page  of  our  last  number,  for  Calmia,  read  KaUnitu 
Page  47,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  order,  read  ordeal. 
end  of  last  line,  add^ 
48,  bottom  line,  for  crde,  read  crude* 
49, 8th  line  from  bottom,  for  It,  read  The  genw. 
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Varioiw;  tbat  the  mind 
Of  desaItoi7  man*  stadioas  of  ohan^ 
And  pleased  with  aovelty,  may  be  indulged' — Cowper. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY,  MAJOR  GENERAL  IN  THE 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE8. 

RicHARP  Montgomery  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1737, 
a  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  After  receiving 
a  liberal  educatiout  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period.  In  his 
twenty-first  year  we  find  him  holding  the  rank  of  a  captain  in  the 
seTenteenth  British  regiment,  under  general  Moncton.  He  had 
borne  %  full  share  in  all  the  American  wars  and  the  reduction  of 
Canadai  and  had  therefore  no  common  claims  to  promotion.  But 
although  his  military  abilities  were  highly  distinguished,  war  and 
CQfiquest  had  no  other  charms  to  him  than  as  the  means  of  peace 
and  happiness  to  mankind,  and  he  found  leisure  in  the  midst  of 
camps  to  cultivate  an  excellent  taste  fbr  philosophy  and  polite  li- 
terature. To  these  he  added  a  careful  study  of  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  mankind;  looking  forwai'd  to  that  time 
when  he  might  return  to  the  still  scenes  of  private  life,  and  give 
a  full  flow  to  the  native  and  acquired  virtues  of  a  heart  rich  in 
moral  excellence.  He  had  formed  an  early  attachment,  amount- 
ing even  to  an  enthusiastic  love  for  this  country.  The  woodland 
and  the  plain;  the  face  of  Nature,  grand,  venerable,  and  yet  re- 
joichig  in  her  prime;  our  mighty  rivers,  descending  in  vast  tor- 
rents through  wild  and  shaggy  mountains,  or  gliding  in  silent 
majesty  through  fertile  vales;  their  numerous  branches  and  tri- 
butary springs;  our  romantic  scenes  of  rural  quiet;  our  simplicity! 
uncorrupted  by  luxuiy  or  flagrant  vice;  our  love  of  know- 
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ledge  and  ardour  for  liberty— all  these  aenred  to  convey  the  idea 
of  primeTal  felicity  to  a  heart  which  was  fraught  with  beneTolent 
feelings.  In  1 772  his  country  was  blessed  with  peace,  and  he  im- 
mediately resigned  his  commission,  and  emigrated  to  these  shores. 
He  selected  a  delightful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in 
New- York;  married  a  daughter  of  judge  Livingston  of  that  state; 
and  retired  from  the  bustle  of  a  noisy  world.  In  this  most  eligi* 
ble  of  all  situations,  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  deriving  its 
most  exquisite  relish  from  reflection  upon  past  dangers  and  past 
services,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  philosophical  spirit  and  taste 
for  rural  elegance.   Satisfied  with  himself,  and  raised  above  all 
vulgar  ambition,  he  devoted  his  time  to  domestic  pursuits,  the 
intercourse  of  a  select  society,  the  study  of  useftil  books,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  villa.  But  neither  wood  nor  lawn  could  make 
him  forget  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  society.  When  the  hand 
of  unlawful  authority  was  stretched  forth,  Montgomery  was  ready 
to  exchange  his  peaceful  groves  for  the  tented  field.  From  that 
fatal  day  in  which  the  first  American  blood  was  spilt  by  the  hands 
of  British  brethren,  and  the  better  genius  of  the  empire  turned 
abhorrent  from  the  strife  of  death  among  her  children,  our  hero 
chose  his  part. 

He  was  appointed  a  major-general,  the  second  in  rank  of  eight 
who  were  chosen  by  the  congress  in  1775.  His  principles  of 
loyalty  remained  unshaken.  Love  to  our  brethren  whom  we  must 
oppose,  the  interchange  of  good  offices,  which  had  so  intimately 
knit  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  members,  the  me- 
mory of  those  days  in  which  we  fought  under  the  same  banners; 
the  vast  fabric  of  mutual  happiness  raised  by  our  union,  and  ready 
to  be  dissolved  by  Our  dissensions;  the  annihilation  of  those  plans 
of  improvement  in  which  we  were  engaged  for  the  glory  of  the 
empire-^all  these  considerations  conspired  to  render  this  conflict 
peculiarly  abhorrent  to  him  and  every  virtuous  American,  and 
could  have  been  outweighed  by  nothing  earthly  but  the  unquench- 
able love  of  liberty,  and  that  sacred  duty  vvhich  we  owe  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  The  necessity  of  resistance  was  mani- 
fest, and  no  sophistry  could  question  our  right.  ^  In  cases  of 
national  oppression,"  says  Blackstone,  ^  the  nation  hath  very  jus- 
tifiably risen  as  one  man,  to  vindicate  the  original  contract  sub- 
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sistiiig  between  the  Jkiag  and  pcople.**~«  If  the  sovereign  power 
threaten  desokuion  to  a  state,  mankind  will  not  be  reasoned  out 
of  the  feelings  of  hrnnanity,  nor  sacrifice  liberty  to  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  political  maxims." 

Montgomery  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  commission,  pray- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  ^  Heaven  might  speedily  reunite  us  in 
every  bcmd  of  affection  and  interest;  and  that  the  British  empire 
might  again  become  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  universe." 
{Letter  to  general  Schuyler ^  Zth  J^trv.  1775.)  He  was  entrusted^ 
jdntly  with  general  Schuyler,  with  the  expedition  against  Cana- 
da; but,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  that  gentleman,  the  whole 
duty  devolved  upon  him.  There  was  benevolence  in  the  whole 
plan  of  this  expedition.  It  was  to  be  executed  not  so  much  by 
fi>rce  as  by  persuasion,  and  it  was  exactly  suited  to  the  genius  of 
Montgomery.  He  understood  the  blessings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  could  display  them  with  captivatmg  eloquence.  He  had 
a  soul,  great,  disinterested,  affectionate,  delighting  to  alleviate 
ifistress,  and  to  diffuse  happiness.  He  possessed  an  industry  not  to 
be  wearied,  a  vigilance  that  could  not  be  eluded,  and  courage 
equal  to  ids  other  abilities.  With  a  few  new-raised  men,  of  differ- 
ent colonies  and  various  tempers,  ill  supplied  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, undisciplined,  unaccustomed  to  danger— under  such 
circumstances,  and  in  the  short  space  of  an  autumnal  and  winter 
campaign,  in  rigorous  northern  climes,  to  achieve  a  work  which 
cost  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  the  labours  of  several  cam- 
paigns, and  what  was  a  sacrifice  of  infinitely  more  value,  the  life 
ef  Wolfi^-this  certainly  required  a  degree  of  magnanimity  be- 
yond the  ordinary  reach,  and  the  exertion  of  the  highest  abilities 
of  every  kind.  The  command  and  conduct  of  an  army  were  but 
small  parts  of  this  undertaking.  The  Indians  were  to  be  treated 
with  and  restrained;  the  Canadians  were  to  be  managed,  protect- 
ed, and  supported;  and  even  his  own  army,  in  some  degree,  to 
be  formed,  disciplined,  and  animated;  to  be  accustomed  to  march- 
es, encampments,  dangers,  Batigues,  and  the  frequent  want  of  ne- 
cessaries. When  his  men  laboured  under  fatigue,  wanted  food, 
made  their  beds  on  the  snow  or  in  deep  morasses,  they  were 
ashamed  to  complain,  when  they  found  that  their  general  was 
willing  to  share  in  the  execution  of  all  that  he  commanded.  Thus 
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Iu9  example  did  more  to  uispire  patience,  obedience,  and  Ipye  of 
order,  than  the  moat  i^id  exerci^  of  powe?  could  have  effected- 
The  influence  of  thia  example  was  atill  stronger,  as  it  did  not  ap^ 
pear  to  be  the  effect  of  constrdnt  or  poUUcal  necessity,  but  the 
amiable  expression  of  a  sympathia^iag;  soul,  leading  him  to  conde- 
scend to  all  capacities;  exact  ip  hi^  ^wn  duties^  and  great  even  ixi 
Qommon  things.  His  own  superior  military  knowledge  he  would 
sacrifice  to  the  general  yoice>  rather  than  interrupt  that  union  ojx 
whiQh  auQc^ss  depended;  i^d  when  a  measure  wa^  onpe  resolved 
upon  by  the  majority,  however  much  contrary  to  his  own  advice 
and  judgment,  he  magnanimously  supported  it  with  ^  his  utmost 
Tigour,  disdaining  that  work  of  low  ambition  which  will  strive  to 
defeat  in  the  execution  what  it  could  not  direct  in  planning. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  him  through  the  de- 
tails of  the  war  in  Canada.  After  capturing  Fort  Chamble,  St. 
Jlolui's  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  governor  of  Montreal  aban* 
doned  tliat  city  to  his  victorious  arms.  Being  joined  by  Arnoldi^ 
with  a  body  of  well  disciplined  New  England  troops*  he  laid  siege 
to  Quebec  on  the  first  of  Oeeember.  He  was  now  on  the  sam^ 
plains  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Wolfe.  Here 
be  won  his  earliest  l%urela>  and  he  seemed  to  be  ammated  by  a 
kindred  spirit  vidth  the  departed  chi^fl  The  situation  of  his  armj 
was  pressing.  Snows  and  frost  only  quickened  his  motions*  He 
hoped  by  one  successful  stroke,  befor^he  arrival  of  succours  ta 
the  garrison,  to  complete  his  plan,  and  save  the  effo^a  of  blood. 
Owing  to  the  a«Aall  sixe  of  his  guivi»  the  bombardment  produced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  an  attempt  to  storm  the' 
garrison.  He  passed  the  first  barrier,  and  was  about  to  attack  the 
second)  when  a  Et^tal  shot  released  his  gallant  spirit,  and  united 
him  with  the  glorious  commander  whose  fame  be  emulated! 

It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the  body  of  the  genevaj 
privately  interred  in  the  evening  by  a  few  aoldiet s;  but  this  is  tkoX 
true,  and  justice  to  hi^  generous  advefsary  7e<|iiires  that  we 
should  Tin<Ucate  the  reputation  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Cana- 
da from  sucb  a  stignaa.  We  have  ample  testimony  in  The  Cam' 
tiaign  against  Quebec  in  the  y^ear  1775,  by  John  Joeefih  Jfenry^ 
Eeq,^  who  was  lately  a  preuding  judge  in  one  of  the  j.udicial  dis- 
tricts of  this  state.  This  is  a  homely  tale,  but  it  is  exceedingly  m^. 
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tti^^S:,  because  the  writer  saw  all  that  he  describes.  He  wtis 
mkler  the  command  of  Montgomery,  and  being  taken  by  the  ene- 
my,  had  ao  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  honours  that  were  paid 
to  his  memory.  The  following  passage  is  transcribed  from  Mr. 
Heory'fli  book: 

^  It  wto  te  ^  dky  that  my  httrfWas  i^ady  to  bmt  with  grief  at  view- 
iBg  tibe  ftmeral  of  our  beknred  general.  Carleton  had  ia  our  former  wan 
with  the  French,  been  the  friend  and  fellow  soklier  of  Montgomery. 
Thooffa  political  opinion,  perhaps  ambition  or  iaterest,  had  thrown  these 
worthies  on  different  sides  of  the  great  question,  yet  the  former  could  not 
hot  hooonr  the  remains  of  his  quondam  friend.  About  noon  the  procession 
passed  oar  quarters.  It  was  most  solemn.  The  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall, 
snnnounted  by  transyerBe  swords,  was  borne  by  men.  The  reg^ular  troops, 
particularly  that  fine  body  of  men,  the  serenth  regiment,  with  reversed 
arms,  and  scarft  on  the  left  elbow,  accompanied  the  corpse  to  the  gn-ve. 
The  funerals  of  the  other  ofteers,  both  friends  and  enemies,  were  perfonn- 
ed  this  day.  From  many  of  us  it  drew  tears  of  afiection  for  the  defunct, 
and  speaking  for  myself  tears  of  greeting  and  thankfulness  towards  Carie- 
ton.  The  soldiery  and  inhabitants  appeared  affected  by  the  loss  of  this  in 
▼ahiaUe  man,  though  he  was*  their  enemy.  If  such  mdh  as  Washington, 
Carieton,  and  Montgomei;y  had  had  the  entire  direction  of  tiie  adverte 
war,  the  contention  in  the  event  might  have  lumpily  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  both  sections  of  the  nation.  M*Pherson,  Cheeseman,  Hend- 
ricks, Humphreys,  were  all  dignified  by  the  manner  of  burial.^* 

In  the  History  of  the  American  Revolution^  Dr.  Ramsay  pays  a 
well-earned  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  accomplished  soldier. 

Few  flaen  have  ew&Uen  in  b^tie^  so  much  re^tted  by  both  sides, 
as  general  Mentgomeiy.  His  many  amiable  quaUties  had  procured  him 
an  uncommon  share  of  private  affection,  and  his  great  abilities  an  equal 
proportion  of  public  esteem.  Being  a  sincere  lover  of  liber^,  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  American  Cause  from  principle,  and  quitted  the  enjoyment  of 
an  easy  fortune  and  the  highest  domestic  felicity  to  take  an  active  share 
in  the  fatigues  and  dftngets  of  a  war  instituted  for  thd  defence  of  the  com- 
BNinity  of  which  he  Wat  an  addpted  member,  ftis  well  known  character 
was  almost  equally  eit^emed  by  the  friends  and  toH  Uf  the  side  which  he 
badespooaed.  In  Ameril:^  h6  Was  celebrated  as  a  martyr  to  the  fiberties  of 
mankind;  in  Great  Britain  as  knrisgliided  good  man,  sacrificing  to  what  he 
flnppoe^  tA  be  the  rights  of  his  cimntry.  His  name  was  mentioned  in  par- 
liament  with  singular  respect  Seme  of  the  most  powerfol  speakers  in  that 
ffinstrious  assembly  displayed  their  eloquence  in  sounding  his  praise  and 
lamenting  his  frkte.  ThMe  in  |»attiouhit  Who  had  been  his  fellow  aoUieisiu 
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the  late  war,  expatiated  on  his  many  virtoea.  The  miiiiBter  himself  ac- 
knowledged  his  worth,  while  he  reprobated  the  cause  for  which  he  CelL 
He  concluded  an  inroluntaiy  panegyric  by  saying,  '  Curse  on  his  virtues, 
they  hare  undone  his  country.' 

To  express  the  high  sense  entertained  by  his  country  of  his  services, 
congress  directed  a  monument  of  white  marble,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Cassien  at  Paris,  and  placed  in 
front  of  St.  Paul's  church,  New-Yori^. 

THIS  MONUMENT 

Was  erected  by  order  of 
Congress,  25th  January,  1T76, 

To  transmit  to  posterity 
A  f;ratefiil  remembrance  of  the 
Patriotism,  conduct,  enterprise,  and 
Persererance 

OF  MAJOK  GKNEBAli 

RICHARD  MOI«rrGOMERY; 
Who,  after  a  series  of  success 
jkmidst  the  most  discouraging 
Difficulties,  feU  in  ttie  attack 
On  Quebec 
31  St  December,  1775, 
Aged  39  years." 

In  the  present  number  of  this  Journal  we  have  given  a  view -of 
the  monument,  and  we  close  this  account  by  adding  that  the  bone^ 
of  the  deceased  have  been  brought  recently  from  Canada,  and  are 
now  deposited  in  the  city  of  New-York,  near  the  monument  erect- 
ed by  order  of  congress.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  particulars  of  the  ceremony  attending  this  ^  sad  osteot,** 
The  following  inscription  was  placed  upon  the  coffin. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TORK, 

In  honour  of 
GEN.  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY, 
Who  fell  gloriously  fighting  for  the  In okpendence 
And  Liberty  of  the  Um ited  States, 
Before  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
the  31st  Dec  1776, 
Caused  these  remains  of  this  distinguished  hero  to  be  conreyed  from  Que- 
bec, and  deposited,  on  the  8th  day  of  July  [1818]  in  St.  Paul's  church,  in 
the  city  of  New-Tork,  near  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
United  SUtes.— [i$mt(4'#  Sermant  Jhn.  Biog.  &cO 
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oh  THE  ANnatJlTY  OF  THE  SURTA  SmDHUMTA. 
lfjt«  Of.MCKDOLi 

I  WAS  aflHoibhedt  some  time  siiK^e  on  reading  a  number  of  thg 
JStnaiecHe  Mkgazinej  at  the  atatetteBt  made  by  the  MdMur^h 
Rrvi€W€rt^  and  republished  in  that  Journal  without  contradictkm, 
thmt  professor  PhiyCair^s  papers,  in  the  secmd  TOiume  of  the 
Murg-h  Tratfmetiim^  on  the  antiquity  and  truth  of  the  Suryi 
Siddhunt&j  (or,  the  Indian  astronondeal  tables^  ircre  considered 
as  unanswered.  I  had  some  indistkict  recc^lectioB  that  thej  were 
completely  answered,  and  shown  to  be  kcorrect.  The  imposing 
character  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  however,  had  to  my  regret, 
almosc  entirely  persuaded  me  that  I  was  wrong.  I  am  now  ena- 
bled  to  prove  from  the  highest  authority,  that  the  first  impressioa 
was  correct.  I  beg  cf  you,  Mr.  Oldschool,  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
to  preeent  to  your  readers  the  fbllowiag  extract  from  the  cele- 
brated  work  of  Ma^e^  on  Monemenf.  Magee  is  a  senior  fellow 
ki  Trinity  C^oHege,  and  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Unireru^ 
of  I>iiblin.  A  great  rarfety  of  scientffic  and  literary  topics,  as 
well  sia  the  great  subject  ef  the  work,  have  received  strong  and 
dursMe  teaches  from  the  hand  of  this  giaat-geims  and  profoaad 
eohoiar.   Speakkig,  in  page        of  the  Hindu  Chrsnoiogy,  he 


^Thc  astrovmaieal  taMea  of  the  JEUndus,  it  k  wett  known,  «ap- 
ply  tlie  only  reamnhle  data  ffom  whiek  to  judge  o£  tisair  olursMO- 
logys  their  halncual  exaggeratiaaa  fODderfaig  every  other  source 
of  chrewslogicai  iafottaatioo  aliogether  chhnerical$  insomucii#  tbit 
Sir  Wyiiam  Jones  preooiincee  that  *  the  coinpiehensire  aoiarf  af 
an  ladian  chrdiidlogist  has  no  limits;*  and  has  proved  his  assenkn 
by  a  muber  ef  the  nsost  extraordiMry  instances  indeed.  Thev 
utroocytmcal  calculations  therefore^  having  become  a  iabjeot  ef 
great  curiosity  and  inteiM  wfth  men  of  acienos,the  celebraied 
M.  BaiUy  ia  If  sr,  pubiiahed  at  Paris,  a  voluaw  oa  the  Uhidu 
aMrenomy,  la  which  lie  contended  tar  its  great  anttquky,  carrying 
it  back  to  a  pedod  of  more  than  aooo  years  befere  the  ChristhiD 
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era.  This  conclusion  be  foimded  on  the  nature  of  eerttin  of  th^r 
astronomical  tables,  which  he  contended,  contained  internal  oti* 
dence  that  they  had  been  formed  from  actual  obsertations,  and 
must  therefore  be  carried  up  to  so  early  a  date  as  3103  A.  C. 
His  reasonings  upon  this  subject  in  his  elaborate  Traitf  de 
ironomie  Indienne  et  Orientale^  were  followed  by  other  astrono- 
mers, particularly  by  professor  Playfairi  of  Edinburgh,  in  1789~ 
and  the  SuryA  Siddhuntd^  supposed  to -contain  the  most  ancient 
treatise  of  astronomy  of  the  Indians,  was  also  carried  up  to  a  very 
high  date,  not  less  than  2000  years  A.  C.  That  the  reasoningSy 
however,  which  led  to  both  these  conclusions  are  erroneous,  later 
discussions  of  the  subject  leave  but  little  room  for  doubt.  Mr. 
Marsden  in  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1790,  had,  without  attempting  to  impeach  M.  Baiily*s  astrono- 
mical arguments,  pointed  out  a  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  apparent  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  tables,  by  conceiving  the 
computations  to  be  founded  not  upon  a  realy  but  imaginary  con- 
junction of  the  planets,  sought  for  as  an  epoch,  and  calculated  re- 
trospectively. The  celebrated  M.  La  Place^than  whom,  sajrs 
Magee,  a  greater  name  has  not  arisen  since  the  days  of  NewtoO) 
and  upon  whom^  let  us  add,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  pass- 
ed as  comprehensive  an  eulogy  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  convey,)  has  again  a/ter  the  mo9t  accurate  mathematical 
inveetigation^  not  only  pronounced  upon  the  recent  date  of  the 
tables,  but  has  also  pointed  out  the  errors  in  the  calculations  from 
which  M.  Bailly  deduced  his  results,  and  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the,  epoch  in  the  tables  not  to  be  reo/,  but  JictiHou^.  And  last  of 
all,  Mr.  Bentiey  seems  completely  to  have  settled  the  point  in 
his  two  most  ingenious  and  learned  papers  in  the  sixth  and  eighth 
volumes  of  Asiatic  Researches,  in  which  he  not  only  contends 
that  from  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  the  recent  date 
of  the  tables  can  be  deduced;  but  that  from  auth^itic  testimony, 
independent  dl  calculations,  the  age  of  the  Sury^  Siddhunti 
can  be  pvoved  such  as  not  to  carry  the  date  (rf  its  composition 
farther  back  than  the  year  1068.  In  his  endeavours  to  establish 
these  points,  he  does  not  scruple  to  pronounce  M.  Bailly  and  pro- 
fessor Playfair  to  have  been  totally  mistaken  in  their  reasonings 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  astronomy— apd  to  have 
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proceeded  opoB  an  entire  ignorance  of  tlie  fiHncitde$  of  the  artifir 
Oil  ^ratem  of  the  Hiodaa,  the  nature  of  which  he  states  to  consist 
m  this,  <  that  certain  points  of  time  imck  are  fixed  on  as  epochs  at 
vhlch  the  planets  are  aamtmed  to  fall  into  a  line  of  mean  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun  in  the  beginning  of  Aries;  and  from  points  <^ 
tine  so  oMsumtd  as  epochs,  the  Hindu  astronomer  carries  on  his 
cakttlationa  as  if  they  had  been  settled  so  by  actual  ob8er\'ations; 
aad  detennines  the  mean  annual  motions  which  he  must  employ 
in  his  system,  from  thence,  as  will  give  the  positions  of  the  planets 
in  his  own  time,  as  near  as  he  is  able  to  determine  the  same  by 
actual  observatioiL**  Vol.  6th,  page  543.  He  then  proceeds  to 
show  by  what  means  such  fictitious  epochs  may  be  assumed  with* 
out  inciiniDg  the  danger  of  a  perceptible  variation  from  the  real 
aaean  motions;  and  upon  the  whole  he  has  fortified  his  argument 
in  a  way  which  renders  it  not  easy  to  be  shaken.  ^'At  all  etentsy 
the  main  fi>undation  on  which  the  extraordinary  antiquity  of  the 
Hindu  tables  has  been  built,  must  be  given  up  as  no  longer  tena* 
ble,  and  the  decided  priority  of  the  Mosaic  scriptures  can  no 
knger  be  reasonably  questioned.'* 

The  extract  which  Ma^ee  makes  from  La  Place  is  too  long  to 
insert  here.  I  have  taken  only  the  concluding  sentences  of  it,  and 
send  you,  Mr.  Oldschpol,  an  accurate  translation  of  the  French* 
«  But  besides. the  errors  to  which  the  results  of  the  Hindus  have 
been  liable,  it  must  be  observed,  that  these  astronomers  have 
considered  the  inequalities  of  the  sun  and  mocm  only  in  relation 
to  eclipses  in  which  the  annual  equation  of  the  moon  is  added  to 
the  equation  of  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  increases  it  by  about 
which  b  neerly  the  difference  between  our  results  and  those 
of  the  Hindus.   Several  elements,  such  as  the  equations  of  the 
centre  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  so  widely  differ,  in  the  tables  of  the 
Hindus  from  wht^t  they  must  have  been  at  their  first  epoch,  tfa^t 
no  ccmclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  other  elements  favourable 
to  their  antiquity.  The  enscmdle  of  these  tables,  and  especially 
the  imfiosMiHty  of  the  conjunction  which  they  suppose  at  the 
same  epoch,  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  been  con- 
structed, or  at  least  corrected  in  modem  /im^«— which  is  confirm^ 
ed  by  the  mean  motions  which  those  tables  assign  to  the  moon^  in 
respect  to  its  perigee,  its  nodes,  and  to  the  sun— which  motions 
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Wing /in  theta  tabks)  mart  npid  Ump  Ptolcmir  mirfc  tkMi, 
eTid«iitly  shov  that  the  fiirmsdon  ef  the  tabke  Eiider  Tiew,  ki 
paBttri^  (o  the  time  of  tbtt  attroDomen  for  h  has  been  seen  that 
thes^  three  motkm  are  accelerated  Jr^  eentuty  to  centitry.** 
La  l^Uto^^Ex/iofUUm^  ete. 

It  is  somevhat  surprisiog  thai  notwithstaiiduig  tJM  reaseniAg 
of  this  great  astroDomery  sod  illustrious  Frentkmrnn^  the  iCdifi- 
kurgh  Meviewere^  should  have  asserted  the  oontrary,  pardcularlf 
vheo  it  is  obvious  that  only  Freaeh  viaiidscan  please  their  Ghdlie 
taste.  An  argoaeiit,  Mr.  Oldscbooly  which  though  not  employed 
by  Mareden  nor  La  PUet,  yet  appears  to  be  of  some  weighty  io 
submitted,  with  great  diffidence,  to  your  apprcibation. 

The  science  of  astronomy  in  modem  times  has  lirawn  to  its 
support  and  illustration)  the  whole  force^  and  the  irresistible  re* 
suits  of  mathematics.  Almost  erery  astronomical  law  or  princi- 
ple enters  into  the  caloulaiion  of  an  eclipse;  these  principles  are 
oeodncted  to  one  result  by  mathematical  calculation;  and  the  truth 
of  the  process  is  prored  by  ocular  demonstration,  that  the  eclipse 
foretold  six  months  ago,  now  actually  happens  at  the  very  mo- 
ment which  astronomical  principles  had  diown.  Now  if  astrono- 
misrs  baye  demonstrated  that  an  eclipse  mentimied  at  such  a  time 
hy  pro&no  historians,  wm%t  have  happened  at  the  time,  and  would 
he  vLnble  where  it  is  said  to  have  been,  the  profane  chronology 
which  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  Christian  chronology,  muet 
ke  true.  If  therefore  a  diffmnt  chrcmology  founded  upon  a  dif* 
ferent  astronomy,  would  place  the  same  event  at  a  diffmnt  pe- 
riod; if  by  taking  the  calculations  of  a  different  astronomy,  U 
eould  not  have  ka/ifioned  at  the  time  mentioned  in  history;  we  hare 
wsorly  a  demontraiUm  that  the  latter  chronologj  and  the  latter 
astronomy  are  falee.  Modem  astronomers  have  proved  that 
eclipses  mentioned  in  profiine  history,  must  have  happened  at  that 
time,  and  must  have  been  visible  where  they  are  said  to  hare  been. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  the  followmg— wUchhavebeea 
verified  by  SAtronomers. 

Before  Christ  S85,  May  38,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  foretold  by 
Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  eflfecled  between  the  Modes  and 
Lydians. 
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B.  C.  5SS,  Mf  t6j  mm  eelipte  of  the  mooo,  followed  hj  the  death 
of  Cambyses. 

B.  C.  48 1 9  April  19,  ecUpie  of  the  sud,  on  the  sailing  of  Xer- 
xes from  Sardis. 

B.  C.  -431,  August  31,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  a  comet 
followed  by  the  plague  at  Athens. 

B.  C.  168,  June  21,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon^  and  the  next 
d^y  Perslus  king  of  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  P,  EmiliuB. — . 
These  arc  a  few  eclipses  mentioned  in  history  to  have  happened 
at  a  certain  time,  and  which  have  been  verified  by  modern  as- 
tronomy. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  Lectures  sel^ts  the  eclipse  which,  with 
Its  circumstances,  is  related  by  Thucydides,  1.  7,50.  It  happened 
27th  August,  and  was  total.   It  so  alarmed  Nicias,  the  Athenian 
general,  then  besiegmg  Syracuse,  that  he  delayed  for  three  days 
an  intended  retreat,  a  delay  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  time 
or  date  of  the  defeat  of  Nicias  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  to  have  been 
in  the  Olympiad,  answering  to  the  year  413  before  Christ-  Upon 
looking**  says  Priestley, «  at  the  astronomical  tables,  it  appears 
that  the  moon  was  at  the  full  about  midnight  at  London,  or  one 
o^clock  in  the  morning  at  Syracuse  on  the  37th  of  August  of  that 
year,  when  the  sun  was  only  lour  degrees,  forty-eight  min>i^«» 
from  the  node,  fer  within  twelve  degrees,  the  limit  of  ^^^^^ 
eclipses;  and  when  consequently  there  must  have  beeti  a 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  visible  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  o 
to  the  Athenians.** 

Take  now  the  Indian  astronomy  as  the  basis  of  calculauon 
these  eclipses,  and  they  would  never  have  happened  at  the  time 
assigned  to  them  by  history,  to  which  all  give  implicit  ^^y"^^' 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable^  that  the  Hindu  astronomical 
are  incorrect,  and  the  chronology  founded  on  them  fal^^- ^  ^ 
day  has  arrived,  Mr.  Oldschool,  when  science  is  furnishing  m  al- 
most all  her  departments,  irresistible  evidence  to  the  truth  of  that 
Holy  Record,  which  constitutes  the  way  of  life  and  restoration  to 
our  flOlen  race,  and  which  alone  contains  « that  righteousness 
which  can  exalt  us  as  a  nation/' 

Staunton  J  6th  May  j  1818. 
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Demetrius,  the  Hero  of  the  Don.  An  epic  poem.   By  Alexis  Eustaphieve. 
Boston,  1818.  pp.  256. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  thi*  book 
are,  that  it  is  written  in  the  English  language,  and  that  the  au- 
thor is  a  Cossac  of  the  Don.    Selectbg  a  memorable  event  in  the 
annals  of  bis  nation,  he  has  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  cares  of  a 
Russian  consulship  by  the  song  of  an  epic  JK>et    The  author 
has  been  advantageously  known  among  us  as  a  zealous  and  able 
vindicator  of  his  country,  against  the  calumnies  which  ignorance 
and  malice  have  propagated  against  Russian  manners.    He  has 
likewise  taken  some  part  in  political  speculations,  and  his  labours 
are  creditable  to  him  as  an  ingenious  writer,  and  a  loyal  subject. 
In  "  the  author's  apology"  for  offering  this  poem,  we  are  inform- 
ed that  the  seven  cantos  now  before  us  form  only  a  part  of  <^  a 
preconceived  magnitude,"  with  which  he  aeems  inclined  to  amuse 
the  public.    He  thinks  this  specimen,  which  is  fictitious,  cannot 
prejudice  the  whole,  because  if  it  excite  our    interest  and  sym- 
pathy," "  the  desire  to  obtain  the  remainder,"  which  is  to  be  al- 
together historical,- — "  would  rather  increase;"  and  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  provoke     the  opposite  feelings,"  the  reader  might  be 
encouraged  to  proceed,  by  the  consideration  that    the  prospect 
could  not  be  worse."  There  is  some  consolation  in  this  assurance: 
but  if  in  this  curious  union  between  fiction  and  fact,  there  should 
not  be  more  feet  in  his  history  than  we  have  discovered  of  inven- 
tion in  his  imagination,  we  may  as  well  at  once  prohibit  the  banns. 
We  wish  we  could  gratify  the  "  prophetic  ear"  which  is  repre- 
sented as  listenings  in  the  hope  of  being  greeted  with  the  sound  of' 
^<  enlightened  approbation;"  but  in  spite  of  our  personal  good  will 
towards  Mr.  Eustaphieve,  we  must  assure  him  that  le  vent  du 
'  bureau  does  not  blow  in  his  favour. 

The  plot  of  this  poem  is  common  as  a  twice-told  tale.  The  in- 
cidents are  sometimes  trifling,  and  at  others  contrived  with  no 
great  skill.  We  smiled  at  the  capering  of  Trouvor's  horse  before 
the  king;  and  were  amused  at  the  simplicity  with  which  his  rider 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Mamay.  The  expedient  of  Areas,  in 
knocking  his  master  down  to  save  his  life,  is  somewhat  new;  but  it 
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detracts  largely  from  the  dignity  of  the  knight.  The  ^  gremt  Ma- 
may'*  is  a  great  braggart,  and  the  l^ing  is  pretty  much  of  a  cy- 
pher. 

Something  is  made  of  Trouvori  by  the  aid  of  his  mistress  and 
squire;  but  his  brother  in  arms,  seems  to  be  introduced  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  having  a  spare  man  on  occasion.  The 
author  fi^uently  offends  by  too  much  minuteness,  and  his  versi- 
fication is  extremely  defective.  Many  tines  may  be  printed  in  a 
difiEerent  manner,  and  no  one  would  suppose  that  they  were  weaved 
in  a  poet's  loom,  e, 

Selima  was  betrotiied  to  Moskow^s  rojral  princse,  and  then  she  was  so- 
hcited  by  great  Mamay.  'Gainst  these  what  chance  couM  Trouvor  hare? 
p.  125. 

**  for,  in  truth,  1  know  not  in  what  other  light  to  view  his  last 
and  bold  attempt  to  clear  himself.'*    p.  98. 

The  sentences  are  often  so  crowded  with  incidental  circum- 
stances or  unnecessary  explanations,  that  the  sense  is  obscured, 
and  grammar  is  put  at  defiance!    Behold  an  instance: 

he  bids  with  iron  chams^ 
SUsoery'^t  ignoble  badge  and  punMrneni^ 
To  bind  the  royal  Umbs  t'  an  ancient  trunk, 
J^ever  befort  eo  honoured.** 

Farther  stiU: 

To  feed  his  scornful  malice,  he  commands, 
Upon  t^  prince's  breast,  of  armour  stripped, 
WTiere^tone  the  precious  gem,  the  royal  star 
OfSlaviaf  to  suspend  a  lantbom  foul. 
The  midnight  robber's  guide,  for  the  archer's  mark." 

As  an  insunce  of  the  author's  tedious  minuteness,  we  may 
quote  the  comfortable  report  of  Zorana,  by  which  Selima  ia  pre- 
Tented  from  destroying  herself^  under  the  apprehensicm  that  her 
Sorer  bad  fallen  in  a  combat  with  his  rival.   Zorona,  upon  seeing 

her  friend's  extreme  distress,'*  first  remembers  *<  past  tender-* 
ness:"  then  ^  the  demon  of  revenge"  whispers,  that 

— — — «<  by  a  single  harmless  word^ 
SeUma^s  passport  to  iSie  realm  of  Death, 
She  might  remore  a  &Toar'd  rirsl"— « 
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«  Dark  and  ghastly  smile 
O'erspreads  her  features:  and,  lest  time  should  change 
Reflection's  course,  and  kinder  thoughts  impart, 
SIke  hastens  the  death*iramnt  to  annofonce. 

*  D6iodtri»^*'^>4feeMl  im  the  iford  the  mea^ 
Bat  hm  sWMt  Natare  olutt'd  agaia  httr  rifktt, 
And  Virt««  kw  M  A^N^  «fiart  madtt 
Unitiag,  intti^Briag-bolfa,  they  throvr 

The  life-restoring  negatiye  between,. 
And  force  Zorana  to  conclude*'  not  dead.' 
Sorpri£*d,  y^t  pleasM  at  what  she  said,  at  once 
She  to  the  generous  napulse  yields,  and  adds: 

*  Nor  dead,  nor  dying,  nor  impaired  in  health.' " 

If  the  princess  had  proceeded^ 

But  quite  as  well  as  could  expected  be, 

^  line  would  not  have  surprized  us,  and  the  informatioo  would 
have  been  more  like  what  we  usually  receiYe,  when,  as  was  the 
&ct  in  the  present  case,  the  person  interrogated  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Some  of  the  personifications  will  amuse  the  reader:— Bustle, 
for  instance,  ^  moves  abroad  on  Rumour's  wings;"  we  have  ^  £x» 
pectation,  waiting  at  each  gate;"  on  the  heights  of  a  tower,  the 
people  form  a  mass  of  Curiosity;"  and  the  author  speaks  of 
storming    Impossibility's  own  rocky  hold." 

The  author  promises  a  critical  essay  on  the  Elpopoeia,  in  which 
we  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  the  rules  very  correctly  stated, 
though  they  are  so  little  observed  in  this  poem.  In  an  epic  poem, 
narration,  not  being  an  imitation  of  nature,  is  rarely  allowed;  but 
the  persons  thenaselves  must  be  iatroduced  to  carry  on  the  st^ry. 
DxMSTRius  is  almost  ao  unbroken  narrative.  *  The  persons,  whli 
a  single  evception,  are  k>rds  and  ladies  of  high  degree;  but  ui 
their  language  the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  observed  wk«t 
Aristotle  says,  in  relation  to  txptesHon^  of  the  difference  between 
the  wkiTtwuj  pr  language  of  the  people,  and  the  ^ sjt^aevf «  or 
art  of  speaking  ornamentally^  In  his  diction  there  is  much  that  is 
vulgar  and  feeble,  and  little  that  is  poetical  or  dignified.  The 
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poet  hts  eadewroured  to  disfUay  grand  featUnefitA  by  pompous 
words,  but  he  never  reaches  the  mftgnifioent  and  sublime.  The 
8ort  of  verse  which  he  has  adopted  is  an  English  invention,  and 
approaches  nearest,  in  melody,  to  the  hexameter  of  the  ancients. 
In  the  variety  of  its  cadences,  it  offers,  perhaps,  a  better  medium 
for  the  relaUon  oC  a  long  story.  A  blank  verse  line  has  properly 
but  one  pauae,  bat  it  may  conUim  several  positions.  Mr.  Eusta- 
phieve  varies  and  multiplies  these  positions  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  every  thing  like  regular  recitation.  We  are  equally  bewildered 
when  we  come  to  consider  thcJvrvfTl^fy  or  disposition  of  th^ 
purts.  This  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  exhibit,  at  a  single  view, 
and  in  an  uniform  subordination  to  the  main  design,  all  the  parts 
of  the  poem.  If  any  character,  or  event,  is  introduced  in  the 
ooiunse  of  the  poem,  which  neither  promotes  nor  I'etards  the  object 
in  view,  the  poet  should  resort  to  the  expedient  of  an  episode. 
l|ow  fiur  this  has  been  done  in  the  poem  before  us,  cannot  be  seen 
until  the  sequel  shall  appear.  We  are  equally  unable  to  form  an 
opinion  on  another  indispensable  quality  in  an  epic  poem;  we 
mean  the  greatness  of  the  action,  upon  which  it  depends.  We  have 
read  seven  cantos  here,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  know  what 
we  aie  about.  The  actions  of  the  two  great  epics  are  very  short; 
but  Homer  and  VirgU  have  diversified  them  by  such  delightful 
epiaodes,  and  enriclwd  them  by  the  splendour  of  so  gorgeous  a 
maciiineiy,  that  we  almost  become  indifferent  to  the  reseatment 
of  Achillea.  In  Dsmsi&ivs,  if  it  be  the  design  of  the  author  te 
descant  on  the  fa>ve  of  the  hero,  and  to  lead  him  through  a  series 
of  calamities,  or  if  the  wrath  at  his  rival  is  to  be  the  theme,  he 
must  give  more  brains  to  the  former,  or  he  will  not  excite  our 
seasibtlity,  and  more  force  to  the  latter,  <»r  he  will  &il  to  awaken 
our  terror. 

Wecannot  cfoee  this  volume  witbottt  a  remark  on  the  doctrine 
advanoed  in  the  Apology*'  annexed  to  it  In  this,  the  author 
claims  a  right  to  submit  a  part  of  his  poem  to  public  investiga^ 
tioB,  that  he  nuqr  obtam  a  siurer  guide  in  the  preparing  and  dis» 
peeing  of the  sequel.  There  are  some  works  of  which  it  is  ne* 
ceseary  to  exhibit  a  specimen;  but  the  epic  poet  who  pursues 
such  a  cwrae,  would  give  no  more  satisfection  than  the  person 
who  carried  a  brick  about,  when  he  wished  to  sell  his  house.  A 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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single  passage  may  evince  that  the  author  has  been  bleat,  ipith  a 
^  poet-s  eye,"  but  it  tloes  not  prove  that  he  is  capable  of  a  long 
continued  strain;  and  it  cannot  demonstrate  that  he  possesses 
judgment  to  select  a  Bubject^  experience  to  delineate  manner^^ 
feeling  to  describe  aentimtnUf  and  skill  to  polish  his  diction. 

We  must  mention  another  trespass  on  the  rules  of  this  speciea 
of  composition,  for  which  we  arraign  the  poet  He  introduces 
himself,— a  subject  on  which  dulness  becomes  witty,  and  the  ta» 
citurn  garrulous.  It  is  a  canon  in  criticism,  which  neither  Blair 
nor  Kaimes  would  dispute,  that  the  author  of  an  heroic  poem 
should  seldom  speak  himself,  but  throw  as  much  of  his  work  as 
possible  into  the  mouths  of  his  principal  actors.  The  reason  is  ob« 
vious;  the  inti'oduction  destroys  the  illusion.  Instead  of  flying 
through  the  field  of  battle,  of  sympathizing  with  Andromache, 
shrinking  from  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  or  listening  to  the  pious 
strains  of  i&neas,  our  pleasure  is  interrupted, as  it  is  in  Demetrius^ 
in  order  that  we  may  be  informed  that  the  author 

from  Scythians  hyperborean  climei 
Obedient  to  his  mooarch," 

sought  out  shores,**  and  received,  what  he  well  deserves,  ^  a 
friendly  welcome.** 

From  the  most  exalted  walks  of  composition  down  to  ordinary 
eonversation,  we  shall  find  the  influence  of  this  principle.  When 
the  poet  identifies  himself  with  the  actor,  he  at  once  assumes  all 
the  splendid  qualifications  which  he  had  breathed  into  the  creii- 
ture  of  his  imagination.  Speaking  of  his  Dialogue  on  Old  Jige^ 
in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Cato  is  the  chief  speaker, 
Tully  informs  us  that  upon  a  review  of  it,  he  was  agreeably  de- 
ceived; he  fancied  that  it  was  Cato,  and  ilot  himself,  who  uttered 
his  thoughts  on  a  particular  subject.  Those  who  will  examine 
the  fables  of  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid  will  be  surprized  to  find  how 
small  a  portion  of  these  inimitable  works  proceeds  from  the  au- 
thors. In  the  general  disposition  of  his  fable,  Milton  has  observed 
this  rule,  so  carefully,  that  scarcely  a  third  part  comes  from  the 
poet:  the  rest  is  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve,  or  by  some  good  or 
evil  spirit,  iiho  is  engaged  either  in  their  destruction  or  defence. 
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The  complainto  of  his  own  blmdncsSf  his  reflections  on  the  nu- 
d^ty  of  our  first  parents,  on  the  Angels'  eating,  and  some  other 
passages,  are  certainly  exceptions;  but  they  are  so  extremely 
beautiful,  that  criticism  would  be  captious  indeed  if  they  were 
rejected. 


GEOLOGY  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  A  Delineation  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales,  with  part  of  Scot- 
land, exhibiting  the  CoUieries  and  Mines,  the  Marshes  and  Fenlands 
originally  orerflowed  by  the  Sea,  and  the  varieties  of  Soil,  accordiDg  to 
the  variations  of  the  Substrata,  illostrated  by  the  roost  Descriptire 
Names.  By  W.  SmiUu  15  sheets,  coloured.  Carey,  Liondoo.  An* 
gust,  1815. 

2.  €^eological  Section  from  London  to  Snowdon;  showing  die  varieties  of 
the  Strata,  and  the  correct  Altitudes  of  the  Hills,  coloured  to  eonespond 
with  his  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales.    By  W^.  Smith,  1817. 

3.  A  Memoir  of  the  Map  and  Delineatioa,  Ice.  By  IF.  Smiihy  Enghieer 
and  Mineral  Surveyor.    4to.    pp.  51.    LoDd<m,  1815. 

4.  A  Series  of  County  Maps,  on  a  much  laiger  scale  than  that  of  the  Ge« 
neral  DelineatioD,"  kc.  coloured  to  correspond  with  the  laige  Map, 
from  Documents  in  Mr.  Smith's  possession.  Carey,  Strand,  London, 
1817. 

5.  Strata  identified  by  Org^anized  Fossils,  containing  Prints  on  coloured 
Paper  of  the  most  characteristic  Specimens  in  each  Stratum.  By  W. 
SmUh.    4to.    Published  in  Numbers.    London,  1816. 

6.  Stratigraphical  System  of  Organized  FossUs,  with  reference  to  the  Bp^ 
cimens  of  the  original  Geological  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  ica 
By  IF.  Smith.    4to.    London.    £.  Williams,  Strand,  1817. 

{From  the  Eldmburgh  Review^  February^  1818.) 

•A  MAP  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
publication:  bnt  the  performance  now  before  us,  with  the  other  works  oou« 
nected  with  it,  has  more  than  ordinary  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  information,  of  practical  importance  as 
well  as  speculative  interest.  It  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  England;  and  it  ia  the  production,  after  the  labour  of  more 
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than  tvreoty  yean,  of  a  most  iDgeniom  m«i»  who  hat  b«6B  ting^ahHrlj  de^ 
*  fioient  in  the  art  of  introduckig  hiniself  to  pablio  notice. 

Mr.  Smith  is  bj  professioa  a  civil  en^oeer,  and,  we  are  infonned,  is  par- 
ticularly skilled  ID  that  department  of  his  basiness  which  relates  to  drain- 
ing, and  the  structure  of  canals.  Jt  appears  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiries  to  which  his  occupations  naturally  led  him,  he  had  occasion,  many 
years  ago,  to  observe  the  regularity  and  steadiness  of  the  order  exhibited 
by  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath;  and  in  the  year  1790,  he  drew  up  a 
tabular  view  of  the  stratification  there,  which  in  fact  contained  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  his  subse^ent  discoveries,  and  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  great 
sagaoity  and  application.  In  the  course  of  difierent  journeys  afterwards 
made,  he  not  only  recognised,  among  the  strata  in  the  north  of  England^ 
several  of  his  old  acquaintances  at  Bath,  but  was  surprised  to  find  tbem  in 
the  same  company  with  which  tiiey  are  associated  in  that  neighbourhood: . 
And,  after  full  investigation,  he  became  at  last  convinced,  that  the  series 
of  beds  was  uniform  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  island;  and  that  the  edge  of  ereiy  stratum,  with  very  few  exoeptions^ 
might  be  traced  uninterruptedly  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  in  a  direotioQ 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.  These  curious  obserratioBSy  whiob  were  made,  we 
havie  no  doubt,  without  any  acquaintance  with  any  j^vious  pnblicatioB  on 
the  subject,  led  very  naturally  to  the  project  of  a  map,  in  which  they  might 
.  be  embodied  and  combined,  and  gave  birth  to  the  valuable  works  at  pro- 
sent  under  our  consideration. 

In  an  early  stage  of  his  Inquiry,  Mr.  Smith  communicated  his  obser- 
vations to  the  Reverend  Joseph  Townsend,  ^  author  of  a  well  known  and 
valuable  book  of  travels  in  Spain,  and  subsequently  to  Mr.  Farey,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  we  believe,  his  pupil;  two  gentlemen  who  must,  in  fact, 
be  considered  as  the  editors  of  Mr.  Smith's  opinions;  for  the  Memoir 
which  he  has  himself  connected  with  his  map,  is  extremely  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  title  of  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Townsend  has  given  an 
account  of  Smith's  discoveries — '  Tlie  dMrncUr  cf  Jfoses  edabluM  for 
mrmeity  at  an  Hiitorian*  *-*haa  apparently  very  little  connexion  with  the 
Geology  of  England;  but  the  ingenious  anther  conceived  the  credibility  of 
^  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  to  derive  important  support  from  the 
existing  appearances  of  the  globe;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  those 
appearances,  he  has  entered  into  a  full  description  of  the  British  strata; 
which  he  very  candidly  professes  to  have  derived  almost  entirely  from  Mr. 
Smidi,  of  whom,  after  stating,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  his 
own  work,  he  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  foreign  mineral* 
agists  of  eminence,  he  thus  expresses  his  good  opinion.—*  The  discoveries 

*  Two  vols.  4to.    1813.  1815.   Bath,  Gye  He  Son,  and  Longman,  Lon~ 
don. 
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ottMs  akiUttl  eogineer  hare  been  of  rast  importance  to  Geohgy,  and  will 
be  of  infinite  yaloe  to  tbis  nation.  To  a  strong  nnderstanding,  a  retentire 
memory,  ind^mtig^able  ardour,  and  more  tban  common  sa^oity,  this  ex- 
tnoffdkAiy  man  unites  a  perfect  contempt  for  money,  wben  compared  with 
•nence.  Had  he  kept  his  discoveries  to  himself,  he  might  hare  accumu- 
lated wemldi;  hot,  with  unparalleled  disinterestedness  of  mind,  he  scorned 
CGBcealmeot,  and  made  known  his  discoveries  to  every  one  who  wished 
far  information.  It  is  now  (1813)  eleven  years  since  he  conducted  the 
author  in  his  examinatioii  of  the  strata  which  are  laid  baj«  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  ef  Bath;  and  subsequent  excursions  in  the  stratified  and 
cafcareous  portion  of  our  island  have  confirmed  the  information  thus  oh- 
taiaed/  (Vol.  I.  p.  iv.  t.) 

Mr.  Faiey,  the  other  person  whom  we  have  mentioned,  as  the  firiend  of 
Mr.  Staiitb,  is  ^himself  a  geological  observer  of  great  activity,  and  of  un- 
wearied peraerrerance;  and,  if  zeal  were  the  only  qualification  of  an  editor^ 
tece  could  not  have  been  any  person  better  fitted  for  the  task.  But  the 
patronage  of  this  gentleman  is  really  a  little  too  vehement,*^nd  of  such  a 
sort,  that  if  we  wished  to  ensure  the  failure  of  a  valuable  performance,  we 
dionld  begin  by  recommending  it  to  his  protection.  One  great  topic  with 
hiaft,  is  the  absolute  originality  of  his  friend's  speculations— a  subject  into 
vhich  we  do  not  propose  directly  to  enter,  further  than  just  to  remark 
that  filr.  Smith,  having  developed  the  structure  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath,  made  known  the  &ots  he  had  observed  there,  and  the  inferences, 
which  they  suggestedi  with  the  warmth  and  liberality— we  may  add,  with 
Iba  want  of  prudence— that  are  frequently  characteristic  of  men  of  talents. 
Geokgy  was,  at  that  period,  in  its  infancy  in  England;  but  the  importanoe 
ef  these  i^Mervations  could  not  f^  to  attract  attention.  The  enumeration 
ef  the  West-of-Engknd  strata  was  circulated  extensively  in  manuscript, 
maps  alao,  and  sections  of  the  stratification  in  other  parts  of  the  island 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Smith  himself  at  different  agricultural  and  commercial 
aeetinga;  and  printed  proposals  for  a  book  upon  the  subject,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  gmeral  map  and  section,  were  distributed  in  1801.  The  ele- 
meota  of  the  fwesent  performance  being  thus  in  fact  made  public,  they 
have  had  a  very  important,  though  unob^rved  effect,  upon  the  labours  of 
all  succeeding  inquirers,  who  have  been,  perhaps  unconsciously,  but  not 
lam  reuUy,  indebted  to  the  author  for  very  essential  assistance  in  their 
pfugreaa. 

Taking  leave,  however,  of  all  controversy,  and  regarc|pg  the  publica- 
tioBs  befcNre  us  as  an  acquisition  of  great  value,  we  shall  premise  to  our 
afffflwnt  of  them,  a  sketch  of  some  points  in  the  history  of  preceding  dis- 
coveries, that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  the  portion  of 
Mr.  Smith's  communication  that  is  truly  original,  from  the  mere  filling  up 
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of  outlines  which  others  had  previously  traced:^a  field  of  inquiry,  that, 
witn  reg^ard  to  our  present  subject,  may  be  confined,  in  a  g^reat  measure^ 
to  the  newer  and  more  regularly  stratified  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  French  Encyclopedie  Methodique  contains,  under  the  article  Phy- 
sical Geography,  published  in  1796  by  the  late  M.  Desmarest,  a  full  ac^ 
count  of  some  of  the  principal  publications  upon  that  subject,  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century;  from  whence  may  be  obtained  some  valuable  facts^ 
diluted  very  plentifully  with  speculation  about  the  primeval  state  of  the 
globe.  But,  on  the  whole,  these  volumes  have  not  much  increased  our 
respect  for  the  Geologists  of  the  last  two  centuries, — ^the  perusal  of  them 
having  irresistibly  brought  to  our  minds  the  speech  of  the  knavish  old 
gentleman,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  whose  opinion,  after  all,  comei 
very  near  the  truth.— ^  Tou  talk,  sir,  of  the  world!  the  world  is  in  its  dot- 
age: and  yet  the  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  has  puzzled  the 
philosophers  of  every  age.— Wliat  a  medley  of  opinions  have  they  not 
broached  upon  the  subject*  Sanconiathon;  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocel- 
lus Lucanus,  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain.'  We  shall  attempt,  however, 
to  select  from  this  chaos  of  philosophers,  the  names  of  a  few  only,  who 
have  given  something  real  to  the  science  of  geology,  with  the  addition  of 
some  others  not  mentioned  by  Desmarest:  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that 
we  are  far  from  supposing  Mr.  Smith  to  have  been  acquainted  with  these 
writings. 

In  the  medley  of  opinions'*  so  learnedly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jenkinson^ 
there  is  none  more  extraordinary  than  that  maintained  about  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  Ray,  Lister,  and  other  eminent  naturalists, 
respecting  the  substances  now  universally  considered  as  the  remains  of 
organized  beings.  It  will  seem  almost  incredible  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  Cuvier,  and  other  inquirers  of  our  days,  that 
such  a  notion  could  at  any  time  have  found  supporters.  The  great'ques- 
tion,  now  so  much  controverted  in  the  world,"  Dr.  Plot  tells  us,  in  1677, 
was,  Whether  the  stones  we  find  in  the  form  of  shell  fish,  (and  in  his 
plates,  they  are,  with  the  caution  usual  at  that  period  upon  this  subject 
denominated '  formed  stones,')  be  iapides  nd  generigy  naturally  produced 
by  wme  extraordinary  pkutic  tirtue,  latent  in  the  earth,  in  quarries  where 
they  are  found;  or  whether  they  rather  owe  their  form  and  figure  to  the 
shells  of  .the  fishes  they  represent,"  &c.* — And  this  learned  writer  gives 
seven  weighty  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  former  of  these  opinions,  in  op« 
position  to  the  sentiments  of  Hook,  and  other  persons,  who  entertained 
more  rational  views.  This  curious  absurdity  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  hypothesis  in  natural  history;  having  originated  entirely 

Natural  Histoiy  of  Ozfoiihhire,  p.  111. 
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tlM  mmmptioD,  that  the  general  deluge  was  the  only  cause  that  could 
ba^e  CKX»aioiied  tbe  depoeitum  of  the  bodies  in  question:  and  as  that  great 
c^eot  W30  evidently  too  trandtory,  for  the  production  of  appearances  oh- 
aerv-able  &t  gwat  depths  &om  the  sur&ce,  the  shortest  road  of  explanation 
WM  chosen;  and  it  was  boldly  denied,  that  the  fosaila  of  the  solid  strata  had 
eror  l>een  endowed  with  life.    Palisey,  indeed,  is  praised  by  Fontenelle, 
Ibr  baviner  refuted  this  opinion  long  before;— yet  afterwards,  in  1708,  a 
hoaU  wa»  published  by  Schenchzer,  under  the  tiUe  of    Pitcimn  ^uerelm 
H  F'i!ndici4B^^  where  the  unhappy  fishes,  entombed  in  stony  substances,  are 
zeivesented  as  deploring,  in  very  pathetic  language,  tbe  indignity  under 
which  they  suffer,  in  beings  degraded  from  the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  rank  of 
mere  hrote  matter.*   This  remoostrance,  howeirer,  does  not  seem  to  hare 
heen  effiectual;  for  Woodward,  in  1723,  still  thought  it  necessary  to  reason 
against  the  doctrine  we  hare  mentioned:    And  afterwaids,  and  so  late  as 
17S^  M.  Bertrand,  a  Swiss  clergyman,  made  a  last  effort  in  its  favour, 
GOOtendio^  that  fossil-shells,  4rc.  are  nothing  more  than  links  in  the  pro- 
grresstre  series  by  which  unoi^ganized  matter  is  connected  with  the  ani- 
mated world;  or  perhaps  the  unfinished  materials,  ("  in Jieri^*^  as  Dr.  Plot 
had  long-  hefiore  expressed  it),  out  of  which  tbe  Creator  might  have  form- 
ed,  and  in  part  did  form,  the  existing  races  of  similar  beings. 

In  the  I»liUosophical  Transactions  for  1684,  there  is  published,  "  An  <«- 
^^«o«#>r«2>o««^/^a»^«w<^  wwqw       countries,  together  with  tablet 
of  sands  and  clays,  such  chiefly  as  are  found  in  the  north  parts  of  England 
hy  the  learned  Martin  Lister,  M.D.;"  and  the  paper  is  there  stated  to  have 
l»een  drawn  up  about  ten  years  before — «*  We  shall  then,"  the  author  be- 
^i^^      he  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  makeof  the  earthy  and  of  man  ' 
phenomena  belonging  thereto,  when  we  shall  have  weU  and  duly  examin  J 
it,  as  fiatr  as  human  art  can  possibly  reach,  beginning  fit^n  the  ouJ^ 
^g,^onu9C^a9.    As  for  the  inward  and  central  parts  thereof,  I  thin^  ^7 
ner-er  he  ahle  to  refute  Gilbert's  opinion  thereof,  who  will  not,  witi,o 
son,  have  it  altogether  iron.^— «  And  for  this  purpose,  it  were  ad'iis 
that  a         or  mineral  map,  as  I  may  call  it,  weredeirised."--.!;^^ 
term      ^oOet,"  however,  he  enumerates  ehaUc,  Jknt,  samUtone,  coa^' 
gUm^  ^       intending  evidently  to  nignify  the  $oUd  strata, 

as  the  looaer  materials  of  the  surface;  and  be  adds— «« Now,  if 

•  The  fanciful  tendency  of  fliii  Isst  writer's  understandmg  might  weaken  his  autw 

logoe  or  the  plants  submerged  by  die  waters  of  die  deluge,  he  has  underticii 
f^tmi^^  the  period  of  the  yesr  at  which  that  event  occuircd,  which  he  asserts 
pottts^y  hsTe  been  about  the  utter  end  of  May,  fbm  the  appearance  of  a  ce^^ 
bodyof  afeiydiflerentdescriptioD. 
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noted  bow  £ur  these  extended,  and  the  limitB  of  each  toU  anwu^  iqm^ 
map,  something  more  might  be  oompcehended  from  the  whole,  nod  from 
every  part,  than  I  can  possibly  fonesce,  which  would  make  soch  a  lahovr 
well  worth  the  pains.  For,  I  am  of  opinion,  sach  npper  soib,  if  natnnil, 
infallibly  produce  such  under  minerals,  and  for  the  most  pait,  in  snob  or- 
der. Bat  I  leave  this  to  the  industry  of  future  times. Sofer,  ^erelbre,n8 
thtprqfect  of  a  Geological  Map,  (for  the  author  does  not  appearto  haT« 
executed  his  design),  the  credit  of  originality  is  due  to  Dr.  Lister,  and  may 
be  allowed  to  atone  fer  his  adherence  to  the  hypothesis  we  have  just  omn- 
demned,  as  to  the  origin  of  fossil-remains. 

The  laboursof  Woodward  deserre  to  be  mentmed  more  distincOy; 
though  his  views  were  warped  by  the  then  prevailing  taste  for  Antedfltt- 
vian  hiltory.  He  not  only  devoted  himself  with  great  perseverance  and 
success  to  the  collection  of  organised  fossils,  upon  which  he  has  given 
many  valuable  remarks;  but  he  appears  to  have  had  some  very  correct  no- 
tions as  to  thegeneral  structure  of  the  gfobe,  and  the  proper  metiiQA of 
pursuing  the  investigation  of  it— I  jnade  strict  inquiiy,"  he  tells  us, 

wherever  I  came,  and  laid  out  for  intelhgeooe  of  all  i^aces  where  the  en- 
trails of  the  eMh  were  laid  open,  either  by  Nature  (if  I  may  so  say)  or  by 
art  and  human  industry.  And  wheresoever  I  had  notice  of  any  consider- 
able natural  spelunca  or  int>tto,  any  sinking  of  wells,  or  digging  for  earChs,  ^ 
&c.  or  the  like,  I  forthwith  had  recourse  thereunto. — ^The  result  was,  tibat 
in  time  I  was  abundantly  assured,  that  the  circumstances  of  these  tfainge  in 
remoter  countries,  were  much  the  same  with  tikose  of  ours  here,"  StcJ^ 
The  coUectioQ  of  minerals  and  fossils  left  by  Woodward  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  is  to  this  day  of  great  value  as  an  object  of  reference,  finoin 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  recorded  the  native  places  and  situation  of  the 
various  specimens  it  contains. 

The  writings  of  Button  contributed  much  to  attract  the  attention  of  na- 
turalists to  the  discrimination  of  organised  remains,  and  to  the  importaat 
light  which  may  be  drawn  from  them  upon  the  structure  and  history  of  the 
globe.  But  the  most  valuable  observations  of  that  period,  were  unquesti- 
onably those  of  Rouelle,  whose  opinions,  as  stated  by  Desmarest,  deserve 
in  many  respects  attentive  consideration.  He  was  the  first  who  pointed 
out — que  ces  corps  n'^ient  pas  jett^  an  haEard  ni  dans  I'^tat  de  confu- 
sion que  I'on  avoit  imaging  commundroent  avant  lui— au  lieu  de  cette  con- 
fusion, on  reconnoit  un  ordre  constant  dans  Parrangement  des  coquilles, 
floni  certaUuindividusfont  bande  dpart^  et  ne  se  confondent  point  aveo 
d'autres  qui  out  aussi  leurs  families  separ^— ^ue  ces  coquilles  a^^toient 
pas  les  m^roes  dans  toutes  les  coDtr6es;— que  certains  individus  se  reaoon- 

Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Ear&  172S.  pp.  4.  6. 
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UQMBt  cflgwttmraent  eniemble,  hndii  que  d^autrei  ne  te  trmnoieni  jamaii 
4ani  ler  imiwu9  tiis^  dam  les  mStnei  coucAe#;^oe  ces  collections  de  co- 
q«Ulfl8  foatillet,  k  la  surface  de  oertaiiies  parties  de  nos  continenB,  ^tmeat 
dam  le  m^me^tatd'arrangementetde  distribution,  que  dans  le  bassin  de 
la  taier,  oik  certains  animawT  testae^  affi^ctent  de  rivre  ensemble  attaoU^ 
MX  m^mes  parages,  et  d*y  former  ces  esp^ces  de  sodet^s  ou  families,  de 
ntaie  que  certaines  plantes,  qui  oroissent  toujonia  ensemble  k  la  surface  de 
la  terre.*  We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  tbe  close  coincidence  between 
#bat  is  here  expressed,  and  the  principle  that  has  furnished  Mr.  Smith 
with  the  title  of  one  of  his  publications— Strata  Identified  by  Organized 
Fossib,"— and  of  which  the  French  naturalists  have  made  such  excellent 
use  in  their  examinatian  of  the  country  round  Paris. 

If  the  statements  of  Desmarest  be  not  incorrect,  it  would  further  ^pear, 
that  Rouelle  not  only  anticipated,  or  was  coincident  with  Lehman  in  the 
distinction  (preTioosly  mtimated,  we  belieye,  by  Steno  and  Targioni)  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondaiy  mountains;  but  that  he  had  also  per- 
oeired  the  diirisioo  that  exists  in  nature  between  the  older  and  more  re- 
cant of  the  secondary  depositions;  the  foimer  of  which  he  distinguished  by 
judicioiis  title  of  TnmdUe  uUermediaire;  a  discrimination  and  a  name 
cwing  eridenUy  rery  near  to  the  TrantUian  CIomm  of  Werner,  wjth  whom 
BoMile  still  more  remarkably  coincides,  in  noticing  ^  comparatiye  ra- 
rity and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  fossils  contained  in  the  IrUermediah 
rDdkt.t  It  is  impossible,  without  specimens  or  detailed  information,  to 
j«dfe  of  tih^  precise  yalne  of  this  discriminatioo  of  Rouelle;  but,  on  the 
wholf,  if  DettnaresI,  who  was  his  pupil,  is  to  be  relied  upon,  (for  he  him- 
9eUf  Uke  Wenier,  delirered  his  principal  geological  opinions  in  lectures 
coJIyjf  the  comctness  of  his  riews  is  yery  remariuible. 

In  a  tnatise  which  Lehman  published  in  1756,|  he  claims  for  himself  thf 
credit  of  being  the  finrt  to  obserye  and  describe  correctly  the;2structure  of 
•(ratified  countries.  He  supposes,  howeyer,  that  coal  beds  are  the  lowest 
of  stratified  substances;  that  yarions  pierres  feuillettes"  occupy  the 
middle  portion,  and  the  beds  that  affivd  the  saline  springs  (fontaines  sar 
laates),  the  uppermost  of  Ihe  strata;  which  arrangement,  he  asserts,  is  uni- 
TersaL-  And,  after  detailing  the  order,  composition,  and  thickness  of  th^ 
series  sa^rounding  the  nucleus  xi^  the  .Hartz  iqpuntaM>B>  9od  that  occur  io 

*  Easjckp.  Me^.:.  Oeoysphie  Phjiiqiie,  torn.  I.  pp.  416-417.  (UOV  lif* 

f  Ba^dip.  pp.  41S.  418. 417.  815.-^  eonptre  wiA  Jameian's  Q«> 

Spoqr,p.30.  81.  146. 

}  Ycnndi  daea  gsachiebte  tob  Floeti  Oebafgm.  BckUo,  1758«  Tmariaasd  bj 
Uotback;  wiOi  other  pfodncti^ps  oC  l^bmsn,  aato  tide  of  «  Traitm  de  AT 
a^*'lu^  Paris,  1169.  Vol.  m. 
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some  detdched  portions  of  the  north-east  of  Germany,  he  points  out  the 
identity  of  certain  heds  in  some  of  the  places  described,  thou^  distant 
from  each  other  several  miles, — ^without,  however,  asserting  that  the  cor- 
responding strata  are  absolutely  continuous.  His  treatise  is  also  intersper- 
sed with  yerj  good  remarks  upon  the  nomenclature  and  relations  of  strata; 
and  on  the  important  purposes  in  practical  mining,  which  might  be  served 
by  the  study  of  them.  * 

But  the  most  important  observations,  we  think  beyond  comparison,  that 
have  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Stratification,  are  those  of  the 
Rev.  John  Michel],  in  a  paper  «« On  the  Cause  and  Phenomena  of  Earth- 
quakes," published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  ItSO,'*'  In  this 
most  ingenious  production,  the  author  not  only  states  the  general  appear- 
ances of  strata,  their  identity  of  character,  continuity,  and  uniform  thick- 
ness, "in  length  and  breadth  for  many  miles," — the  great  inclination  of 
the  beds  in  mountainous  countries,  and  their  approach  to  the  horizontal 
position  in  flat  ones;  but  he  explains,  most  clearly,  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  in  England;  and  this,  not  as  confined  to  Britain,  but  as  exemplify- 
ing a  general  and  beautiful  law,  which,  he  asserts,  holds  universaUy  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  situation,  he  tells  us,  of  the  strata,  may  not  un- 
aptly be  represented  in  the  following  manner. — "  Let  a  number  of  leaves 
of  paper,  of  several  different  sorts  or  colours,  be  pasted  upon  one  another; 
then  bending  them  up  together  into  a  ridge  in  the  middle;  conceive  them  to 
be  reduced  again  to  a  level  surfece,  by  a  plane  so  passing  through  them  as 
to  cutoff*  all  the  part  that  had  been  raised;  let  the  middle  now  be  a(pain 
raised  a  little,  and  this  will  be  a  good  general  representation  of  most,  St  not 
all  large  tracts  of  mountainous  countries,  together  with  the  parts  adjacent, 
throughout  the  whole  worid.  From  this  formation  of  the  eardi  it  will  f(^ow, 
that  we  ought  to  meet  with  the  same  kinds  of  earths,  stones  and  minerals, 
appearing  at  the  surface,  in  long  narrow  slips,  and  lying  parallel  to  the 
greatest  rise  of  any  long  ridge  of  mountains;  and  so  in  fact  we  find  them." 
The  Andes  of  S.  America,"  he  adds, "  exemplify  this  structure;'*  and, 

in  N.  America,  the  great  lakes,  which  give  rise  to  the  river  St  Law- 
Irence,  are  kept  up  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  that  run  nearly  parallel  to 
the  eastern  coast;  and,  in  descending  from  them  towards  the  sea,  the  same 
sets  of  strata,  in  the  same  order,  are  generally  met  with  throughout  the 
Ifreatest  part  of  their  length." — In  Great  Britain,"  he  continues,  we 
have  another  instance  to  the  same  purpose;  where  the  direction  of  the 
ridge  varies  about  a  point  from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W."— "Of  which,"  he 
subjoins  in  a  note,  "  I  could  give  many  undoubted  prop&,  if  it  would  not 
too  &r  exceed  the  limits  of  my  present  design."  And  he  further  mentions, 
as  an  example  of  the  great  extent  of  strata  in  level  tracts^"  the  chalky 

•  Vol«  LL  Part  n.  p.  566.  Sect  37  to  49. 
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and  flinty  i^oantries  of  England  and  France;  which  (excepting  the  inter- 
lupUon  of  the  channel,  and  the  clays,  sands,  &c.  of  a  few  counties)  com- 
pose a  tract  of  about  three  hundred  miles  each  way."  But  he  states  also, 
that  the  highest  rise  of  the  ridge,  and  the  incfination  of  the  strata,  have 
reiy  considerable  irregularities: — and  this  oftdn  makes  it  di^cult  to  traqe 
tht  ai^pearances  I  have  been  relating;  which,  without  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  ibssil  bodies  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
do.'' 

We  know  not  whether  the  structure  of  the  districts  in  America,  above 
referred  to,  has  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  observations;  nor  whether 
by  ibssil  bodies,"  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  the  author  intended  to  sig- 
nify oiganized  remains,  as  well  as  mineral  productions.  But  nothing,  we 
diink,  can  be  more  clear  than  his  exposition  of  the  principle  of  the  strati- 
fication of  Ei^laud:  And,  that  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the  detail,  ifi 
proved,  not  only  by  his  intimation  in  the  note  above  alluded  to,  but  by  a 
Teiy  interesting  document,  discovered  a  few  years  since  among  the  papers 
of  Blr.  Smeaton,  in  the  possession  of  sir  Joseph  Banks;*  in  which  Mr. 
Smeaton  has  enumerated,  as  Mr.  Michell's  accouut  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land strata,"  several  of  the  principal  beds,  with  their  respective  thickness^ 
Irom  the  chalk  down  to  the  coal,  associating  as  parts  of  the  same  stratum^ 
detached  portions  several  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

The  next  author  of  note  is  Whitehurst,  whose  Inquiry  into  the  Ongi- 
nal  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth,"  was  first  published  in  the  year 
1778,  and  reprinted,  with  considerable  improvements,  in  1786.  A  great 
part  of  this  book  is  infected  with  that  taste  for  cosmogony  which  had  mis* 
led  many  of  the  author's  predecessors:  But  if  the  reader  be  not  repelled  by 
tbe  fonnidable  chapters  of  the  component  parts  of  chaos,  whether  homo- 
geneous or  heterogeneous,"  and  of  the  period  of  human  life  before  and 
after  the  flood,"  he  will  find  some- excellent  remarks  on  the  oiganized  fos- 
sils; and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  especially  the  chapter  on  the 
Structure  of  Derbyshire  and  other  parts  of  England,"  abundant  proo&  of 
the  acuteness  and  fidelity  of  the  author's  observations.  His  statements,  in- 
deed, concur  precisely  with  those  of  Mr.  Miohell;  '*the  arrangement  of 
the  strata  being  such,"  he  tells  us,  that  they  invariably  follow  each 
other  as  it  were,  in  alphabetical  order,  or  as  a  series  of  numbers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate,  that  the  strata  are  alike  in  all  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth,  with  respect  to  thickness  or  quality — for  experience  shows  the  con- 
trarj;  but  that  in  each  particular  part,  how  much  soever  they  may  difler, 
yet  they  follow  each  other  in  a  regular  succession."   p.  178-9.  2d  edition. 

*«Thi8  document  is  so  iDterestlhg,  that  we  shall  insert  it  in  a  sabsequent  pag^  of 
thii  mide,  after  the  detail  of  Mr.  Smith's  enumeration.  (See  hereafter,  pp.  SS3-S.) 
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« It  was  my  intentkMi,"  he  says  in  anotiier  place,  "  to  have  dftporiled  spa* 
cimens  of  each  stratum,  with  its  prodneCioos,  in  the  Biiti^  Musenm,  ar- 
range in  the  same  order  abore  each  other  as  they  are  in  the  earth;  beinf 
persuaded  that  such  a  plan  would  convey  a  more  perfect  idea  of  snbtma*- 
neous  geo^phy,  and  of  the  varions  bodies  enclosed  in  the  earth,  thaA 
worfs  or  lin^  can  possibly  express;"  {p.  204,  t05)— a  project  which  has 
since  been  exeqoted  by  Mr.  Smitii.  Bnt  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  close 
of  his  work,  the  anthor  dwells  with  much  more  apparent  pleasure  on  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  condition  cf  its 
AntedihiTian  inhabitants,  «  who  slept  away  their  time  in  sweet  repoee  up- 
on the  erer-?erdant  turf,"  ^than  upon  the  truly  important  and  substantial 
part  of  his  performance. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  Werner's  doctrines,*  his  printed  pub* 
lications  being  few,  and  the  tnost  impOrtatit  of  his  tenets  faaWng.been  de- 
liyer^d  only  in  the  form  of  lectures.  His  Kurze  Klassifikation,"  a  brief 
but  valuable  arrangement  and  description  of  rocks,  published  in  1787,  has 
no  allusion  nor  hint  at  the  doctrine  of  FormatioMy  of  which  we  hare  given 
an  outline  in  the  preceding  number  of  this  volume,  (p.  71),  that  term  not 
ence  occurring  in  the  tract  in  question.  Nor  was  the  distinction  of  the 
tramiHon  from  the  floetz  class  introduced  into  his  arrangement  for  some 
years  afterwaids,  g^y  wacke  being  placed  in  the  list  of  1787,  among  the 
floetz  sandstones.  The  opinions  of  Werner,  as  to  the  orig^  of  the  basal- 
tic rocks,  were  formed  after  the  examination  of  the  Scheibenbeiig  in  1 787.t 
The  doctrine  of formoHom  was  delivered  in  his  lectures  only,  and  may  be 
dated  as  of  1790  or  1791;  that  of  the  trantiUon  class  not  until  1 795  or  1 796. 
But  his  theoretic  views,  as  to  the  deposition  of  rocks  in  general,  and  the 
configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  which,  after  all,  if  what  relates  to  the 
onerfying  formations  be  excepted,  are  little  more  thaif  a  selection  from  the 
doctrines  of  preceding  writers,  may  be  collected  from  his  work  on  Vdns, 
first  published  in  November  1791;  at  which  time  it  was  certain  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Whitehurst,  for  he  has  quoted  diem  in  the 

*  We  regret  that  we  have  not  foond,  io  the  icaeDtifie  jottmab,  any  biogrtphiesl 
memorial  of  this  distiogoiihed  aatoraliit;  bat  die  last  puUie  action  of  his  life  deserres 
to  be  specially  recorded.  His  eoUection  of  sunerals  was  singolarly  rich  in  valoable 
and  instmctiTe  specimens,  (he  accomolation,  in  fact,  of  a  life  devoted  solely  tomine- 
ralogy;  yet  he  surrendered  the  whole  to  the  School  of  Mines  at  Frejberg,  at  a  price 
considerably  below  die  valaation:  And,  in  conseqaence  of  the  distressed  state  of 
Saxony  at  that  period,  he  accepted  only  a  small  part  of  die  reduced  sum,  reserring 
a  moderate  interest  upon  die  remainder,  under  &e  fonn  of  an  annuity,  and  bequeath- 
ingttie  capital,  after  his  death,  to  the  academy,  in  which  he  had  been  for  more  than 
forty  years,  die  most  distingnisbed  professor. 

t  Bergmannische  Joomal,  1788,  Vol.  D.  p.  845. 
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teoiiiMt  oMDtiQiled.  Mr.  JamesoB  has infoniMd  us,*  thSEt  thef  strnctttre  of 
gsatogkal  wempB^  upoo  the  pkn  of  representiiigr  by  cidouis  the  succcssioD 
«f  the  stnte  or  fommtkmS)  was  also  derised  by  Werner;  so  that^t  wodid 
mtm,  apao  irhole,  thai  a  system  couiGidmit  with  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Saith,  so  fcr  as  they  exleod,  had  been  delirered  in  the  publicatioiM  and 
lectMB  of  Werner  (mixed,  it  is  true,  with  a  great  alloy  of  theory)  before 
penod  when  the  latter  began  hia  inyestigation  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath. 

Siaoe  the  date  of  Lister's  projeot  for  "  a  soil  or  minml  map,"  there  hare 
bera  pubiisbed,  we  beyeve,  sonbe  att^i^  at  a  geologioal  map  of  England, 
—but  we  faa¥e  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  them;  and  of  the  numerous 
ooBtSnental  mape,  those  of  the  older  German  writers,  of  Ouettard  in  France, 
and  the  recent  publications  of  the  Wemerian  school,  are  the  only  ones  that 
htrefiyien  within  our  examination.  The  maps  which  Buaohe  publisbsd  be- 
tween 1745  and  1761,  are  described  as  relating  more  properly  to  physical 
geography  than  to  geology;  and  they  proceed  upon  a  visionary  hypothesis, 
about  a  certain  frame-woiic  or  skeleton  of  the  earth,  which  the  author  ima- 
gines to  consist  in  chains  of  mountains,  traFcrsing  the  islands  as  well  as 
oootinents  throughout  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  object  of  Guettard,  in 
hn  improved  coUection  of  1775,  was  merely  to  mark  upon  ordinary  maps, 
in  the  characters  employed  by  chymists,  the  several  mineral  substances 
tend  at  each  place;  a  plan  obvibusly  very  defective  and  radically  differ- 
ent from  that  which  eiq[>re8ses  the  order  of  the  strata,  by  colours.  The 
maps  refifirred  to  by  the  late  M.  Desmarest,  as  annexed  to  the  Encydope- 
die  Methodiq[ue,  have  not  yet  appeared.  But  that  author  judiciously  insists 
apon  Che  great  instruction  to  be  derived  from  combining  vertical  sections^ 
with  horizontal  maps,  and  the  benefit  arising,  in  general,  from  even  the  ath 
tempt  to  reduce  to  maps,  the  results  of  geological  ifi?eStigation. 

But  it  is  fuH  time  to  close  these  prolegomena;  fort  the  lengpth  of  whidi  it 
migfat  be  necessary  to  apologize,  if  the  increasing  importance  of  the  sub* 
ject  did  not  render  the  history  of  its  earlier  progress  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest. 

Itis  not  very  easy  to  giye^  in  a  small  compass,- a  correct  notionof  a  per- 
formance expressly  directed  to  the  eye;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  an  or- 
dinary  map  of  England,  our  readers  may  probably  be  enabled  to  follow  us, 
while  we  attempt  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  what  is  represented  in  'Mr. 
Stauth's  Coloured  Map  and  Section,  which  are  now  expanded  before  us, 
and  which  have  certainly  a  very  striking  appearaDee.»The  whole  of  Eng^ 
knd  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  a  series  of  flat  or  undulating  beds, 
flaced  one  above  another,  and  sbping  very  gently  upwards,  from  S.£.  to 
N.  W.;  the  general  surface,  also,  of  the  island,  rising  pretty  uniformly  frdm 

*  TransactioiM  of  tfie  Wenjerian  Society,  I.  p.  149. 
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the  eaft  and  aoutbera  shores,  to  the  moimtaiiuHis  diitiiotB  of  the  west,  and 
the  beds  emeigio^^Wmi  beneath  each  other  in  suooetnon;  so  that  atraireW 
ler  from  London  to  North  Wales  would  pass  orerthe''  oatcrop,"  as  it  is 
called,  or  the  terminatinf^  edge  of  every  stratum  in  the  seiies.*  This  ac- 
cordingly is  die  course  of  Mr.  Smith's  TerticalaeotioB;  andinhis  honzon- 
talmap,  the  portions  of  the  strata  which  snccessirelj  appear  at  the  sur- 
face, aie  marked  throughout  the  whole  of  their  course  in  diffisrent  cokmn^ 

If  aline  be  drawn  fixxn  Eyemouth,  on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire,  to  Lirev- 
poel,  and  through  Montfomery  in  North  Wales,  Ludlow  east  of  Hereford, 
and  thence  to  the  sea  at  Teignmouth,  on  the  coast  of  Deron,  (a  course  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  this  very  general  view),  it  will  leare  to  the  west  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Wales,  Cumberland  and 
Westmoroland,  and  Scotland;  and  after  tracing  the  margin  of  the  range  of 
Transition  mountains,  which  traverses  the  south  of  Scotland,  from  St. 
Abb's  head  to  Solway  Firth,  it  will,  in  England,  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Primary  and  Transition  rocks  to  the  west,  and  the  more  r^:ii* 
lariy  stratified  and  newer  depositions  to  the  eastward.  This  line  coincideflr> 
wh  believe,  in  its  direction,  with  that  of  the  ridge"  pointed  out  by  Bilr. 
Michell;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  structure  of  England  in  other  respects 
accords  with  his  description. 

If,  again,  a  line  be  drawn  northwards,  from  Exroouth  through  Taunton* 
to  Tewksbury,  and  thence,  with  a  modem  curvature,  to  the  east,  through 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  Leicester  eastward  of  Nottingham,  Newark,  Gains- 
borough and  York,  to  the  mouth  of  tLe  Tees,  it  also  will  divide  the  island 
into  two  portions;  of  which  the  western  will  now  include,  besides  the  moun- 
tainous regions  above  mentioned,  the  remaining  metalliferous  tract,  and 
all  the  coal  ^stricts;  that  to  the  eastward  being  composed  entirely  of  the 
more  recent  stratified  rocks;  a  division,  which  is  attended  with  a  coireff- 
ponding  difference  in  the  pursuits  of  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  tracts, — and  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  natural  boundary  between 
the  ag^cultural  and  manufocturing  population.  This  coDcurrence, 
throughout  so  large  ,  a  part  of  the  island,  of  the  metallic  minerals  with 
the  coal,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  extraction  of  their  contents,  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  commercial  wealth  and  greatness 
of  England. 

The  direction  of  tiie  beds  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  last  mentioned  iline,  ap- 
pears, at  first  sight,  to  be  very  irregular,  from  the  various  indentations  of 
the  strata  at  their  outcrop;"  but  it  is  soon  perceived,  that,  in  a  general 
view,  their  edges  may  be  considered  as  parallel  in  a  direction  firom  S.W. 
to  N.      the  detached  portions  of  the  inferior  beds,  which,  in  some  tn- 

*  Kidd's  Geol.  Essay,  p.  24. 
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ITAllBt 

loSmiUi.) 


11 


S.CIOT  a 

5.  aad4. 

f-Cbalk 

6.  Green  nnd 

7.  Blwiiuuri 
t.  nod 

PttriKck  stone 
9.  PortUnd 


U.  Oaktree 


{ 


U.  Coning 


14.  CtaiMb^ 
If.  KeUovay 
16.Conlinufa1ime< 


SLKIlM&SlMe 


DESCRIPTION,  OR  SITUATION. 

Cky  ffnenlly  Una,  eooiakiSm^  aeptaiia. 

PoUet^  day,  oftoiTery  pure.     Uxbridgt^  Ti 

of  Pool 

(No.3.aMlmnliMt»hedorflng«riloM  (ly-ntu  de- 

I  ■cribrd.) 

l.Withfiiiits  Onenirieh,  Sorry,  &e. 

S.  Without  flints  Donetshire. 
p.  Chalk  marl  owtewl  by  Smith.) 
^CcKMU  nnd,  with  cak^reous  cement,  mica,  and 
'  green  earth— PoUcftone,  Vale  of  Pewsey. 
Clay  and  mail.  Isle  of  Wight,  UndeieliS;  Maidstone, 

Kent. 

Inelodiog  the  Parbeek  ft.  and  limet*st.or  Vales  of 
Pickerineand  Alesbary. 
Shells  and  ftagments  of  do.  ceonented  by  eale.  spar, 
alternating  with  ahale  and  marl.    Isleof  Pntbeek. 
CalcareoQs,  small-grained,  oolitic.  1.  of  Port.  &  Purb* 


with  CarsCane'wndt  eemeuted  by  oxideof  iron. 
Beds  in  the  ferruginous  omd.     BcdIiMdsh.  Wobimi, 
Ansley,  Hog9tye>Iaad. 
Earthy  limestone;  a  mass  of  eonu. 

DaikUoeelay  and  slaty  clay.  Vales  of  N.  Wilts  and 

BadibnL 

A  bed  of  arenaeeoos  limettone  in  No.  14. 

thin  beds  of  lii^-eoloured  coarse-grained  Hmestone 
in  elay.  Malmshury  and  Trowbridge^  Wltshire. 


STN0NTME8. 


VoMikagiee  with  those  of 
Caleaire  Grossier  of  Paris. 
PbMtie  clay,  ArgikplutUque. 


(Includes  the  Kentish  rag  as 

abed.  Webtter.) 
Tetsworth  aky— Oaktree 


[Calne  Wiltshire.  Shotorer- 

^  hiU.l 

Oxford,  or  Fen-cky. 

Kelk>way  bridge,  Wiltshire. 

Red-Backs  of  Nrnthampton* 
shke. 


ia  cby.  Faieat  of  Dean, 
Wm  Northamptonshire. 
CCalcarMmi,  eofitie,  with  flngments  of  shells  united 
X  by  calcareous  matter.  Bath,  Rutlandshire,  &c. 
U  a  bed  of  day,  contained  wilhkk  No.  90. 


Come  OoHce  BnertoiM^  with  flragments  of  shelU. 

Vicinity  of  Bath,  Northanmtonshire* 
(OCakanouisaml. 

A  bed,  marl  and  day  (?)  large  Belemnites. 
Beds  of  blue  elay  and  marl.  Pastures  of  midland' 


Valet  of  Glouc.  and  of  Behroir,  Lineofauh. 
limestone  in  thin  beds,  ahemating  with  cky  . 
CBedt  of  eoarse  limestone,  conglomerate  reddidiC 
7      sandstone,  and  elay,  with  gypsum  .  X 

Granular  ydbwish  gray,  offer  tescing  slowly.  Son- 
derlaad,  Cheddcrefilla.  Stone  of  Tork-Mhister,  Ab- 
Deney-nun* 

Beds  orcosd,  sandstone,  slaty,  and  bitaminous  days, 
limestone,and  day  ironstone. 
EntiuchitBS  pcineipal  fimOs 


Red 


N.  Wales,  Cmberkaid. 


Vwri/m  Mematkm  qf  Hwrd  (hraystcne,  Bhte 
FHnhf  SlaU,  LtmaUme,  &e. 

Transition  skrte;  some  varieties  of  day  Bteie-(0 
N.  Wales;  Cumbertand,  WesunoinlMid,  ComwaO, 

Scotland. 

of  Cornwall  and  Scodand. 


Femiginoas 


sand.  Wobntn 


Bath  OvestonCyKetton^ne, 


Bastard  OoHte. 


Biaidwell  limestone. 


C  WateheC,Aberlhaw,Soutb- 
2  am,Jom  limes,  of  Sanssvre 
Rock  marl,  Redgraond. 
New  red  ssoidstoue;  9d  0«etz 
Red  hmd  Hmen.  [dasf/Fer. 


Ind( 


Impendent 


coal  formation. 


>tain  fimest.  Istfl.  limest. 

red  sandstone.  Iffer, 
Led  rhalK  1st  floetz  sand- 
stone, if^er. 


CO  Transition  sUte  of  ir<rr* 
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stances,  appear  within  the  bQundaries  of  the  soperior  ones,  hmving  been 
unreiled  by  the  action  of  rivers,  or  other  causes  of  ,*  denndation,"  which 
have  carried  away,  irregfnlarly,  certain  parts  of  the  original  sni^M^.  The' 

ontcrops,"  however,  although  nearly  parallel,  have  a  slight  convergence 
to  the  8.  W.;  so  that  a  circle,  about  50  miles  in  diameter,  around  Bath, 
would  include  ahnost  the  whole  series.  It  was  fortunately  at  this  point 
that  Mr.  Smith  commenced  his  investigations;  and  having  unravelled  ^ 
perplexity  which  the  beds  in  that  neighbourhood  exhibit,  he  obtained,  as 
it  were,  a  key  to  the  structure  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  island. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  list  of  entire  series  of  beds  exhibited  upon 
the  map  and  section;  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  some 
variations  between  the  different  enumerations  of  Mr.  Smith  in  his  Me- 
moir,  &c.-— though  we  are  not  sure  that,  in  every  instance,  we  have  been 
successful.  We  have  added  brief  notes  of  the  composition  of  some  of  the 
beds,  with  a  Ust  of  synonymes.  But,  with  a  view  to  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject,we  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  the  order  and  the  names  of  Mr. 
Smith  himself,  without  introducing  any  corrections.  {Seettm^precedrng.) 

In  this  list  there  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  too  pany  hard  names;  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  correct  one,  with  the  exceptions  we  shall  presently  men- 
tion^a  numeious  series  of  beds  of  inferior  note  being,  of  course,  included 
under  those  of  principal  importance.  The  denominations  are  all  taken, 
either  from  places  where  the  characters  of  the  beds  are  very  distinctly 
visible,  or  from  the  local  names  w&Scb  the  sirata  bear  in  certain  districts; 
and«  such  as  they  are»  they  have  come  insensibly  into  very  general  use 
among  the  geologists  of  England.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  that  many  of 
the  strata  correspond  with  those  of  the  continental  fonnalions;  but  we  hare 
mentioned,  with  the  synonymes  of  the  Table,  a  fow,  that  are  supposed  to 
do  so. 

The  succession  of  fl^.  strata  is  never  seen  to  depart  from  one  unvaried 
Older;  but,  in  several  instances,  certain  members  of  the  series  are  alto* 
gether  wanting.  Hius  Dr.  Kidd  has  stated,*  that,  at  5idinouth,  the  green 
land  strata  {No.  6.)  are  found  resting  on  the  red  mari  (No.  28);  no  trace 
appearing  of  the  intermediate  formations,  from  the  lias  upwaids;  a  fact 
which  he  considers  as  not  well  accounted  for. 

The  whxAe  series  of  beds  is  composed  of  clay,  limestone,  9fid  sandstone, 
the  varieties  43i  which,  in  several  instances,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguish- 
ed by  the  ordinary  characters  of  mineralogists:  A  number  of  other  cir- 
cumstances must  therefore  necessarily  be  made  to  assist  in  their  discrimi- 
nation; and,  with  this  view,  Mr.  Smith  expressly  affirms,  that  certain  of 
the  fossils,  which  the  beds  in  generaloontain  in  great  proffwioB,  womyhe  » 

*  Geologieal  Essay,        p.  S4. 
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mmBiimd  as  infillible  guides  id  recognising  them;  each  bed,  as  he  sup- 
poses, baTing  its  peculiar  fossils,  which  do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  remain* 
ing  BMmbers  of  the  series.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
ttris  remark  holds  true;  and  its  vahie,  as  a  source  of  distinction,  will  be  pro* 
paifiuttad  to  the  number  of  organized  species  which  concur  in  any  iloubt* 
fill  stratum.  Dr.  Kidd«  howeyer,  has  justly  stated,  that  the  mufual  con- 
Mxion  of  the  strata,  and  the  organic  remains  contained  in  them,  is  at  least 
not  so  ezchi6i?e  as  has  been  asserted:  for  the  remains  of  animals  concluded 
to  be  characteristic  o(  the  newest  fonnations,  have  been  found  in  some  of 
file  earlim^  and  vice  «^M,'*a-^f  which  he  gives  some  very  striking  in- 
stancea.  The  organised  bodies,  then,  are  probably  to  be  considered,  not 
as  lufaWihto  guides,  but  as  rery  useful  assistants  in  the  distinction  of  similar 
strata;  and  such  we  should  have  expected  them  to  be,  if  the  views  of 
RooeBe  be  well  founded  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  situations  of  such 
bodies  with  that  of  shell  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  tiiickness  of  the  strata  (that  is  to  say,  the  length  of  the  perpendicu* 
br  from  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bed  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest)  is  a  point 
of  great  interest,  upon  which  Mr.  Smith  has  not  recently  published  any 
thing;  and  the  stotements  ef  Mr.  Townsend  upon  this  point  are  not  in 
general  correct.  The  dip,  with  some  local  exceptions  produced  by  obviout 
diatuibance,  is  uniformly  directed  to  the  S.  £.,  till  we  pass  the  magnesian 
hmestooe,  No.  29;  but  the  coal  strata  are  inclined  in  every  direction;— 
and,  beyond  the  coal,  the  inclination  of  the  primary  beds  is  various,  and  in 
general  very  considerable;-*nor,  in  the  newer  strata,  is  the  angle  of  the 
dip  the  same  throu^^iout  the  series,  in  consequence  both  of  orig^al  differ- 
encea  of  positioD,  and  of  the  unequal  thickness  of  the  beds.  The  chalk,  in 
general,  fiJls  about  15  or  20  feet  in  a  mile;  but,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
beds  in  some  places,  are  vertical.  The  nrnge^of  all  the^beds  above  th« 
Toal  is  shown  to  be  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  not  only  by  geological  observa- 
tion, but  by  the  direction  of  the  valleys  and  of  the  heights  formed  by  the 
emerging  strata,  aft  well  as  by  the  course  of  the  principal  rivers. 

Thns  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  strata  generally;  and  it  is  impossible, 
within  our  limits,  to  describe  them  in  detail.  There  are,  however,  certain 
nembers  or  groups  in  the  series  more  prominent  than  the  rest;  the  chalky 
fot  ezn^tle,  periiaps  the  femsginout  ton^,  the  ftumerous  beds  included 
under  the  great  ooUU^  the  Uaty  and  the  red  marl;  and  if  these  be  held  i% 
view,  they  will  enable  our  readers  to  preserve  a  proper  keeping,  In  the 
perusal  of  the  deanltory  remarks  that  we  can  offer  upon  some  members  of 
theMst 

*  Geological  Ess^,  1815,  p.  37. 
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The  begrioiung  of  the  enumeration  published  hj  Mr.  Smith  reqnirefl  se- 
reral  corrections;  and  we  shall  insert  below*  the  tme  order  of  the  upper 
strata,  as  giyen  by  Mr.  Webster  at  the  close  of  H.  Eng^efield'a  veiy  beau- 
tiful work  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  a  subsequent 
article. 

The  alhmum  of  Webster,  is  composed  principally  of  water-worn  frag- 
ments of  flints,  mixed  with  sand  and  clay;  the  next  six  beds  are  those  de- 
scribed in  a  former  Number,  (Edinburgh  Review,  voL  28.),  agreeing  with 
part  of  the  fonnation  abore  the  chalk  in  the  vicinity  of  Pans,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  The  sand  of  this  formation,  at  Alum-bay  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  considered  as  the  best  material  which  England  affords 
for  flint  glass.  The  London  clay^  (No  1,  of  Smith),  so  called  from  its  con- 
stituting the  bason  within  which  London  is  placed,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Parkinson,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions.  The  mass 
of  this,  and  the  next  stratum,  rises  in  various  places  considerable  heights 
above  the  chalk,  as  at  Higbgate,  Harrow,  and  Shooter's  Hills.  It  abounds 
in  oiganic  remains,  and  affords  the  Septaria,  from  which  Parker's  Roman 
cement  is  prepared.  The  brick  earthy  (No.  S,)  or  plastic  clay,  which  is 
ably  described  by  Mr.  Buckland,t  occupies  a  very  extensive  portion  of 
the  S.  £;  of  England,  particularly  in  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  Essex,  and 
constitutes  the  well-known  clay  of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  more  recent  portion  of  the  British  strata,  from  No.  1  of  Smith  to 
No.  27,  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  by  the  N.  W.  boundary  of 
the  chalk  dittridy  which  forms  an  irregular  line  considerably  curved  to 
the  S.  E.,  occupying  the  high  g^unds  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Berin,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire^ 
and  Norfolk,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  Wash  of  Lincolnshire;  on  the 
north  of  which,  it  is  resumed  at  Candlesbury,  and  is  continued  from  thence 
to  the  sea  at  Fyley  Bay.  The  chalk  throughout  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  great  beds;  which  are  distinguishable  by  the  payers  of  flint  nodules 

*  Order  of  the  beds  enamerated  by  Mr.  Webster,  as  occarring  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 


Allaviam. 

'  Upper  fresh  water  fonnation. 

Upper  marine  fonnation. 

Lower  marine  fonnation. 

Sand  without  shells. 

London  clay,  (No.  1  of  Smith.) 

Plastic  clay,  (No.  8.) 
'  Chalk  with  flints.     )  ,*t^  c  c  \ 

'   withoutflints.J(N«-^-» 

r  Chalk  marl. 


Green  sandstone,  (No.  6.  S.) 

Kentish  rag — a  snbordinate  bed. 
Blue  marl— (No.  7.  S.) 
Femiginous  sand — (No.  13.  S.) 
Porfoeck  shell  limestone,  (No.  8.  S.) 
Clay  with  gypsum. 
Portland  odite,  (No.  9.  S-X 
Bitominous,  &c.  shale,  containing  Kim- 

meridge  coal. 


t  Geol.  Trans.  TV.  Part  n. 
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A  (he  first;  hy  tiieir  absence  in  the  second,  of  which  the  beds  are  also 
thicker,  and  the  substance  of  gpreater  hardness;  and  the  third,  or  chalk 
marl,  (not  noticed  in  Smith's  enumeration,)  by  the  admixture  of  clay,  and 
by  its  &lling  to  pieces  on.  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  stratum 
formed  by  the  union  of  these  beds,  which  is  certainly  not  less  than  700  feet 
in  thickness,  constitutes  the  most  considerable  range  of  hills  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  England;  its  course  being  erery  where  marked  by 
dry  plains  of  great  extent,  such  as  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Toik- 
diire,  and  the  downs  of  Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  hare  nothing  like 
them  in  any  other  part  ef  the  island:  and  in  several  places  it  bears  very 
fine  woods  ef  beech.  This  g^reat  deposite  is  eridently  continued  under 
die  clays  abore  mentioned,  (Nos.  I  and  2  of  the  Table;)  for  whererer  the 
latter  are  pierced  by  wells  or  shafts,  the  chalk  is  discovered,  and  it  is  un- 
veiled naturally  in  several  places  by  the  deep  course  of  rivers  that  cut 
iSirough  the  superincumbent  matter.  In  Sussex,  where  the  chalk  itself 
is  wanting  through  a  considerable  ^space,  it  has  evidently  been  removed 
by  some  great  denuding  operation,  which  has  swept  away  a  portion  of  it 
as  well  as  of  the  superior  beds. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  justly  observed,  that  many  of  the  flint  nodules  which 
characterize  the  upper  bed  of  chalk,  contain  zoophytes,  particularly  the 
afeyonium,  the  sponge,  and  the  cup-coraL"  Indeed  he  says,  that  zoo- 
phytes ^<  appear  to  have  formed  universally  the  nuclei  of  the  nodules  of 
coated  flints.  In  some,  the  zoophyte  has  vanished,  and  left  a  vacui^ 
which  has  been  subsequently  occupied  by  flint,  agate,  or  calcedony;  many 
specimens  of  which,  exhibitiiig  beautiful  manullss,  are  (chiefly)  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chalk  incumbent  on  die  g^reen  ^and  of  Pewsley  Vale.'' 
This  interesting  subject,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  has  been  since  pursued 
by  Mr.  Bockland  of  Oxford.*  Mr.  Smith  has  given  a  wrong  place  to  the 
limestone  found  at  Maidstone  in  Kent  It  is  found  in  great  breadth  in 
the  v^es  of  Aylesbury  and  Whitehorse,  and  on  the  south  and  west  of  Ox- 
ford; and  its  occurrence  under  the  green  sandstone  has  occasioned  the 
fonoation  of  die  remarkable  undercl0^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,— the  decay 
of  the  blue  maii  causing  the  subsidence  of  the  incumbent  sandstone,  in 
▼eiy  large  and  continuous  masses. 

The  stratum  which,  in  reality,  is  the  next  in  succession,  is  the  ferrugi- 
noHt  9and  (No.  1 1 ,  of  the  Table)  which  Mr.  Smith  has  erroneously  placed 
bmeeUh  die  Purbeck  and  Portland  limestones;  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  mistake  that  he  has  committed;  this  bed  of  sa^d  being  a  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  series,  and,  in  several  respects,  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is  composed  of  an  alternation  of  siliceous  sand,  much  charged 

*  Geol.  Tinuur.  IV. 
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with  oxide  of  iron,  clajr,  aod  limeitone;  the  sand  being  cemented,  wbei# 
the  iron  is  in  larg^  proportion,  into  a  solid  substance,  Jmown  locally  nnder 
the  name  of  Carstone.  The  course  of  the  stratum  is  in  ranous  placet 
much  obscured  by  plantiner;  but  it  is  very  conspicuous  in  Bedfordshire^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Wobum-mmds;  and  the  fuller's  earth  of  that  neigh* 
bourhood  is  found  as  a  subordinate  bed  about  the  mtddle  of  it  This  last 
mentioned  substance  (which  appears  again  in  the  series,  and  in  the  Great 
Oolite  No.  20,)  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  products,  in  a  com- 
mercial view,  of  the  more  recent  strata  of  the  island.  It  was  formerly 
thought  so  much  of^  that  its  exportation,  even  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  waa 
made  felony  by  an  old  act  of  Parliament;  and  Woodward,  who  is  yerj 
proud  of  the  productions  of  his  native  country,  is  warm  in  its  praise* 

Those,"  says  he,  who  are  not  rightly  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  this> 
would  very  probably  lai^h  at  any  man  who  should  take  upon  him  to  set 
forth  how  precious  a  commodity  it  b;  though,  in  truth,  ii  b»  a  thing  d 
K^uch  higher  advantage,  and  bringing  in  a  much  higher  revenue  to  thii 
crown  and  kingdom,  than  the  delves'*  of  dmumde  in  Goloooda,  the  silver 
mines  of  Potosi,  and  the  gold  of  Brazil,  bring  in  to  the  Great  Mogul,  th« 
king  of  Spain,  or  Portugal"! 

A  good  account  of  the  pits  of  fuller's  earth  in  Bedfordshire,  was  givett 
in  a  letter  to  Woodward  from  a  Dr.  HoUoway,  which  appeared  in  1723. 
The  author  speaks  of  the  ridge  of  sand-hiUs"  in  which  this  sobstanoa 
occurs,  as  extending  itself  from  east  to  west,  at  about  the  <&taBce  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  every  where  from  the  ChiUem  HUU  (a  p<Hrtion  of  the  ridge  of 
chalk);  ^  which  two  ridges,"  he  says,  *'you  always  pass  in  going  from 
London  to  the  N.  N.  £.  and  N.  W.  counties;  after  which,  you  oom^  to  that 
vast  vale  which  takes  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  midland  counties;*— from 
whence  I  make  a  question,  whether  fuller's  eardi  may  not  probabfy  be 
found.in  other  parts  of  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  among  like  matter." 

The  Purbeck  limestone,  which  comes  next  in  the  order  of  Webster, 
(but  is  placed  erroneously  under  No.  8,  of  Smith,  a6oes  the  iron  aaod») 
is  remarkable  for  containing  fresh  water  shells  and  bones  of  tiie  turtle. 

*  The  emplojmeDt  of  diis  word  here  (if  it  was  not  in  frequent  ase  at  ditt  period) 
may  possibly  have  occasioned  its  introdactioa  in  a  stanza  of  Qie  only  poem,  accord* 
iog  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ever  written  by  ttie  celebrated  Bentley. 

"  Who  Nature^  treasures  wooM  eiplore, 

Her  myrteries  and  arcana  know; 
Mast  Ugh  with  lefty  Newton  soar. 
Most  stoop  as  WMkmrd  lew.** 

BemoeWB  U^,  Ice.  4te,  U.  841. 

t  On  F«sil«Kfr>  ri«  kt  vii. 
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His  the fiwtlwfldiDg  stone  in  the  tecending  Berieg.  The  P&riland  ooUU 
(No.  9,)  is  well  knoini  as  the  stoLe  which  fironts  nmny  of  the  public  bmkU 
ings  in  London.  Some  of  its  beds  contain  numerons  fovils;  and  the  shale 
which  contains  the  Kimmeridge  coal,  is  the  next  bed  below  it,  in  the 
correct  order.  The  term  22e^,"  is  a  sort  of  technical  generic  name, 
applied  by  thie  English  qnarrjmen,  to  all  flag^stones  that  break  with  « 
loogh  snr&ce;  and  the  coral  rag"  (No.  12,)  is  in  fact  composed  almost 
entirely  of  coraL  the  Mytilns  crista-galU  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fossils  of  this  bed. 

The  "  Combra^''  (No.  16,)  Mr.  Smi&  tells  us,  **is  very  i^tly  de- 
scribed by  its  name;"  we  suppose  because  it  exhibits  what  he  terms  a 

braahy**  or  ragged  appearance,  and  produces  a  soil  which  is  very  fertile 
in  oofii.  The  name  is  used  in  Wiltshire,  where  this  bed  is  distinctly  seen. 
Its  coarse  is,  in  general,  distinguished  by  several  considerable  market- 
towns  ^  which  are  situate  mostly  at  places  where  the  outcrop  of  the  stratum 
CBosscs  the  rivers;"  and  Mr.  Townsend  explains  satisfactorily  the  cause 
of  this  concurrence.  The  intersection  of  the  harder  strata  with  the  stream, 
oocasaoQs  shallows,  and  renders  the  river  fordable.  The  fordk  attracted 
passengers,  end  established  the  highways;  and  as  tiiese  were  liable  to  bm 
inteivvpted  by  floods,  on  each  side  of  the  ford  public-houses  were  con- 
structed for  the  accommodation  of  the  traveller,  which  laid  the  foundatioo 
for  villages  and  towns.  In  process  of  time  fords  gave  place  to  bridges;  yet 
the  appellatian  continued  to  be  used  when  the  reason  for  it  had  been  leng 
since  forgotten."  Page  189. 

Tke  name  of  Freesiomha»heen  given  to  the  beds  of  the  Orca<  OoKU 
(No.  20.),  firam  the  ease  with  which  they  are  cut  for  building,  when  in  a 
recent  state.  This  is  the  rock  by  which  Bath  is  almost  everywhere  sur- 
roooded,  and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  edi- 
fices." It  may  be  traced  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  through  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  intermediate  space  between  the  coal  districts  and  the 
chalk;  bnt  is  nowhere  so  much  rent  and  separated  by  deep  valleys  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath."  Wherever  the  great  oolite  extends,  its  beds 
of  clay  and  fuller's  earth  (No.  21.)  invariably  appear:— And  the  under 
OQbte  (No.  22.)  is  often  closely  blended  with  the  upper,  in  the  southern 
part  of  its  course;  but  is  detached  from  it  in  Oxfordshire,  Northampton, 
and  Rothndshire. 

A  very  considerable  thickness  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  buds  next  suc- 
ceeds, among  which  the  Blue  Marl  (No.  25.)  occupies  the  extensive  vales 
of  Gfoncestershire,  Eve^am,  and  Belvoir,  but  the  bed  next  in  import- 
ance after  the  Oolite  is  No.  26.,  the  Ltot,  which  is,  npon  the  whole,  the 
best  marked  stratum  in  the  whole  series.   The  beds    crop  out  magnifi- 
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cently"  at  Kelwcston,  Dear  Bath,  and  may  be  seen  to  great  adrantage  at 
Tnnreston  and  Keynsbam,  between  Bath  and  Bilton;  and,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Homer,  these  "re- 
flations may  be  very  well  seen  in  the  N.  W.  of  Somersetshire.  The  stratum 
is  continued  along  the  southern  coast  of  Wales,  from  Milford  Haren  to 
Cardiff;  and  in  its  course  to  the  north,  it  forms,  very  distinctly,  the  boun- 
dary of  that  natural  division  of  the  British  strata,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  upper  beds,  of  a  blue  colour,  are  remarkable  for  af- 
foi^ing  a  lime  which  has  the  valuable  property  of  hardening  under  water; 
and  the  whUelisa  has  been  employed  in  a  newly  invented  process  for  en- 
graving on  stone.  The  whole  stratum  abounds  in  oiganized  remains;  and 
the  bhie  beds  of  the  vicinity  of  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire  have  afforded  ^ 
rery  remarkable  specimen,  preserved  in  Mr.  Bullock's  museum,  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  a  creature,  supposed  by  Sir  E.  Home,*  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  tribe  of  fishes  than  to  any  other  classes  of  animal;  but 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  by  the  French  naturalists  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Lizard  tribe. 

The  Red  Marl  (No.  28.)  U  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  perplexing 
of  the  British  series  of  beds,  fr6m  its  great  extent,  and  from  the  nature  of 
its  composition  and  arrangement  It  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of 
Devon  and  Somersetshire,  and,  passing  northward  along  the  course  of  the 
Severn,  in  a  narrow  band,  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  Shropshire,  Staf- 
foidshire,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Cheshire,  on  the  N.  and  W.  of  the 
great  Derbyshire  coal-tract,  to  the  east  of  which  it  stretches  in  a  kmg 
band  from  the  vicinity  of  Nottingham  to  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
Mr.  Buckland  has  detected  its  presence  also  in  the  vale  of  Carlisle,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Whitehaven,t  thus  adding  to  its  territory  a  large  tract  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Great  Northern  Coal  District,  which  has  previously  been 
Opposed  to  belong  to  the  old-red-sandstone  or  dunstone  (No.  32.)  of  Mr. 
Smith;  a  determination  of  considerable  importance,  which  tends  to  remove 
a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  that  has  hitherto  involved  the  relations  of  the 
hoo  red-sandstones,  (Nos.  28.  and  32.)  one  of  which  was  well  known  to 
occur  in  certain  situations  beneath  the  coal. 

The  surface  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  red  marl  is  everywhere  near- 
ly horizontal;  and  the  soil  above  it  affords  some  of  the  best  land  in  Eng- 
land. The  formation  itself  consists  of  a  great  number  of  different  sub- 
stances, in  the  form  both  of  beds  and  of  anomalous  masses — ^limestone— 
breccia— gypsum — ^rock-salt-— and  several  varieties  of  sandstone.  And  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  in  every  other  country  where  rock-salt  has  hith- 
erto been  found,  it  is  accompanied  by  reddish  clay  and  sandstone,  resem- 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1814,  p.  671.  t  GtsA.  Trans.  IV.  Part  1. 
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Uinir  AoM  of  Cheshire  red  mari.  "  In  North  Cheshire,"  says  Mr.  Town- 
send,  all  the  town,  and  most  of  the  villa^,  are  built  with  the  stone  of 
this  extensiFe  stratum,  which  in  Exeter  gi?es  the  name  to  Boun^eoiont 
castle;  and,  in  yarious  parts  of  its  course,  has  had  a  share  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  places;  as  at  Radfoid,  Redfoid,  RedhiU,  Rotherham,"  Sic.  And 
Dr.  Kidd  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  the  two  riyers  of  America,  both 
called  "  Bio  Colorado,"  owe  the  colour  from  whence  they  derive  this 
name  to  their  passage  through  a  district  similar  to  our  rock  marL* 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Jilagnesian  Limettone  (No.  29.),  which  ex- 
tends from  the  sea-shore  beyond  Sunderland  to  Nottingham,  is  remark- 
able for  the  steadiness  of  its  course,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  character; 
and  it  derives  considerable  importance  from  the  station  which  it  thus  oc- 
cupies immediately  above  the  coaL  But  at  the  place  last  mentioned,  it 
suddenly  disappears;  and  its  relations,  where  it  is  said  to  be  reserved  in 
the  midland  counties,  and  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  island,  are  still  somewhat  obscure.  Two  valuable  papers  have 
recently  appeared  upon  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Bright  and  Blr.  Warburton, 
and  by  Dr.  Gilby,  which  render  it  probable  that  this  rock  forms  a  bed 
within  the  lowest  portion,  or  is  periiaps  the  very  lowest  bed,  of  the  red 
sandstone:  And  at  St.  Bees,  nesir  Whitehaven,  on  the  north-western 
shore,  it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Buckland  below  the  red  marl,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  coal  strata;  a  situation  precisely  the  same  with  that 
which  it  maintains  throughout  its  course  from  Nottingham  to  the  sea. 

30.  *^  The  mass  of  strata,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  usually  called  coal  na- 
iaZf ,  is  known  to  be  deprived  of  much  of  the  superficial  space  which  it 
would  occupy,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  red  earth:  When  this  unconform- 
ibility  of  the  red  earth  shall  be  more  generally  known,  and  its  irregular 
thickness  more  correctly  proved,  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  more 
coal  may  be  discovered,  and  the  coal  metals  be  found  as  regularly  con- 
nected as  other  strata."  {Memoir^  p.  49.)  The  coal  strata  in  general  ap- 
pear to  have  been  deposited  in  the  form  of  detached  basins,  within  cor- 
respondii^  cavities  of  the  subjacent  limestone;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
any  continuity  can  be  ascertained  between  the  beds,  in  distant  portions 
even  of  the  same  basins;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  relations  of  the  coal, 
with  those  of  the  incumbent  and  subjacent  substances,  forms  a  subject 
well  deserving  of  investigation.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  British  coal 
districts,  is  that  of  South  Wales,  described  by  Mr.  Martin  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1806;  which  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  seat 
of  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  extensive  manufactories  in  this  country; 
a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  British  copper  being  smelted  at  Swan- 

«  Kidd,  Gesl.  Essay,  p.  105. 
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sea,  on  the  •oathera  rerge  ot  this  great  basin— and  the  ironworks 'of 
Merthy  Tidrie,  on  its  northern  boundary,  beings  probably  the  ^atest  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  The  diiference  of  quality  in  the  coal  of  Sontii 
Wales,  which,  in  some  places,  is  bitominoos,  in  others  wholly  destitute 
of  bitumen,  like  that  of  Kilkenny,  is  a  fact  that  desenres  attention,  but 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  explained. — ^Besides  this  tract,  and  yarious 
detached  portions  of  coal  country,  in  the  ne^bourhood  of  Bristol,  Glou- 
cestershire, Shropshire,  Staffiyrdshire,  and  North  Wales,  an  uninterrupted 
range  of  coal  strata  occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  on  the  west  by  an  irregular  line 
from  Berwick  on  the  Tweed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  LiFerpool,  thence 
ag^  eastward,  through  Manchester,  by  Newcastle  under  Line,  to  Not- 
tingham; the  coalfields  of  Cumf>erland,  kc,  being,  as  it  were,  a  lateral 
ofbet  from  this  great  tract.  Mr.  Smith  has  marked,  we  have  no  doubt 
with  gpreat  fidelity,  the  situation  and  boundaries  of  some  of  these  coal  dis- 
tricts:  but,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  his  map  is  yery  erroneous; 
as  will  be  eWdent  upon  comparing  it  with  that  which  accompanies  Mr. 
Winch's  Memoir  on  thi»part  of  England,  in  the  Geological  Transactions, 
Vol.  4. 

31,  The  limestone  of  the  peak  of  Derby,  which  rises  from  beneath 
the  coal  measures,  being  brought  up,  as  it  were,  in  several  places,  by 
local  causes  of  disturbance,  and  consequently  exposed  by  denudation,  is 
ft  part  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  which  appears  at  intermediate  distances, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  from  thence  up  to  its  termination,  in  the 
sea  near  to  Berwick  on  Tweed."—"  In  a  part  of  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland also,  it  seems  to  underlay  the  coal.  It  reappears,  under  the  same 
circumstances^  in  Flintshire;  and  may  be  thence  traced  to  the  corres- 
ponding point  in  the  sea  in  South  Wales.  The  greatest  mineral  districts 
are  in  the  course  of  this  limestone."  SmUh*€  J^emoir^  p»  49, 50. 

Mr.  Farey,  who  has  g^yen  an  excellent  account  of  this  rock,  under  the 
name  of  Mineral  LmeHoney  states,  that  the  beds  beneath  the  coal  strata 
are  six  in  number,  namely,  three  of  limestone,  and  three  of  toadstone;  the 
<  united  thickness  of  the  former  being  170  yards,  that  of  the  toadstone  70, 
and  of  aybuW/ibed  of  limestone  below  these,  130.  These  beds  are  inter- 
sected by  numerous  yeins,  productiye  of  valuable  ores,  especially  of  lead; 
which,  according  to  Whitehurst,  do  not  pass  through  the  intermediate 
toadstone  strata,  but  are  nevertheless  continued  through  all  the  three 
beds  of  limestone:  A  statement,  from  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
toadstone  must  have  been  injected,  or  forced  in  between  the  limestone 
beds,  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  veins.  But  the  correctness  of 
this  inference  is  denied  by  Mr.  Farey.   The/ouH^  limestone  forms  hj 
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hr  the  thickest  mmss,  without  dirkioii  into  obrious  beds,  of  any  in  the 
Britiah  series.  The  deep  Tales  of  Doredale  and  Wettendaje  being  ex- 
carated  wholly  in  this  etratmn  to  the  depth  of  at  least  350  yards;  yet  a 
large  part  of  it  seems  to  be  still  above.  It  is  the  first,  or  lowest  of  the  flcsta 
rocks  of  Werner,  that  ooom  in  England.* 

We  shall  here  cloee  these  detailed  obsenrations  on  the  strata  enumerat- 
ed by  Mr.  Smith;  his  delineation  of  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  island, 
in  which  the  older  rocks  occur,  being  obviously  very  general  and  incom- 
plete. It  would  perhaps  have  been  better,  if,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
had  confined  his  publication  to  tike  beds  above  the  red  marl,  with  which 
he  is  evidently  much  better  acquainted  than  with  the  remaining  members 
of  the  series.  Hie  various  and  important  uses  of  the  determinations  we 
have  already  detailed,  are  too  obvious  to  require  much  illustration.  In 
minify,  and  the  search  for  coal, — in  the  structure  of  canals,  of  roads, — in 
building,  draining,  and  the  judicious  search  for,  and  management  of 
springs,— the  advantages  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  strata  are  incalcu* 
lable.  Mr.  Townsend  mentions  an  instance  where  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Bath  roads  sent  ten  miles  for  ffints,  while  their  wagons  actually  pass* 
ed,  without  their  knowing  it,  over  a  bed  of  ffints  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
way;  and  while  a  bed  of  excellent  rock  was  situated  beneath  the  sand  of 
which  the  sur&ce  was  composed.  And  he  states,  that  the  pits  from  whence 
an  Ihe  stone  was  taken  for  building  the  city  cathedral  of  Bath,  were  open- 


•Ovreates  win  now  be  enabled  to  appreciate  fiie  value  of  Mr.  Mi<^U>i  list  if 
IhesMatkcidyBWatioaed,  atp.  S19;  tbedateof  which  was  about  1788  or  1789» 
We  hate  subjoined  to  each  iton  the  oorreipoudiBg  uimiber  ot  Smithes  enomeratioui 
friadftHj  on  Ihe  anfiuHritjr  of  Mr.  Farcy;  by  whom  this  interesting  docamoat  hai 
been  pobliibed  in  tfaePhUos.  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXYL  p.  102. 

"Mr.MiMPiAeeomiofaieaoyihtfSkiglmUm 


Yards. 


(Of 

'<Cba]k(No.  6.  of  Smith) 
«  Golt,  (part  of  chalk  marl, 

Mb.  5,  and  bloe  marl, 

No.  7.) 

Saod  of  Bedfoidshiie,  (No. 
11.)      .         .  - 
NoHhanptondi.  lime  aad 

Portland  limes,  lying  in 
^os.  9.  to 


120 


50 


10  or  20 


scTcral  strata,  (Nos. 

26.  )         -         -  100 
Ljas  sMa  (Nos.  26.  and 

27.  )         -  -  70o*'100 


30 


TAans 

(OfTl 

<  Sand  of  Newark,  (?)  a- 
bout 

<  Red  day  of  Taxford,  sud 
BCTcnd  red  marl  (No.  28. 

'  Sberewood  forest,  peb- 
bles and  eravcl,  (aHii- 

iteij)    . '  . 

'  Very  fine  white  sand, 

(Qu?  bed  in  No.  28.) 
'  Roche  Abbey  aad  Brother- 
ton  limes  (No  28.)  100 
'  Coal  strata  of  Yorkshire  — 


ItwiU  be  perceived,  that  die  anther  of  dus  list  accords  with  Mr.  WebstMr^  in  plt^ 
ciag  the  femgiaom  sand  tAovt  the  Porttand  limestone. 

VOL.  VI.  p 
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ed  io  tbe  Great  OoHte  (No.  20.),  at  four  miles  distance,  althongl)  the  same 
kind  of  stoDe  was  immediately  at  hand,  but  concealed,  tiU  some  quarries 
were  long^  afterwaitls  opened.  But  tbe  lavish  waste  of  money  in  the  fruit- 
less search  for  (X>al,  afibrds  one  of  the  strongest  practical  illustrations  of 
the  benefit  that  may  be  expected  from  the  present  publication.  Mr.  Town- 
tend  haying  mentioned  seyeral  cases  (and  we  could  add  some  others)  in 
which  large  sums  have  been  employed  with  that  object,  in  sinking  through 
the  upper  Hrata  of  the  series,  a  project  which  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  subject  would  have  shown  to  be  quite  hopeless:  for,  if  the  coal  be  con- 
tinued every  where  beneath  the  superior  beds,  it  must  obviously  be  placed, 
in  such  cases,  at  depths  from  the  surface,  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
art  Tet,  in  one  instance,  more  than  30,000/.  were  expended  in  thus 
sinking  through  the  clunch  clay.  No.  14.;  and  ^<  at  Bruham,  near  the  chalk 
of  Bradley  Nole,  a  pit  was  sunk  for  coal  to  the  depth  of  600  feet;  and 
the  bottom  of  it  was  still  in  the  uppei^iost  beds  of  the  Great  Oolite,  (No. 
20.)'*'— roim#«ncr,  p.  128. 

Among  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  stratified  structure  of  the 
globe,  as  connected  with  the  purposes  of  human  life,  there  are  few  mor^ 
interesting  than  one  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Townsend,  respecting  the  distri- 
bution of  water  below  the  sur&ce.  Had  the  strata  been  all  porous, 
every  shower  of  rain,  even  the  dew,  had  sunk  down  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth;  to  prevent  this  evil,  every  filtrating  stratum  has  its  bed  of  clay. 
But,  had  these  alternate  strata  of  rock  and  clay  been  horizontal,  the  whole 
produce  of  rain  and  dew  had  been  retained,  to  form  either  one  wide  ex- 
panse of  water,  or  a  bed  of  mud,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  the  human 
race.  By  the  indinaticm  of  the  strata,  the  filtrated  water  descends  on  a 
bed  of  clay,  till  some  fissure  or  some  extensive  fracture  gives  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  issue  under  the  form  of  springs.^  Vol.  I.  p.  317. 

In  consideriijg  the  general  inferences  deducible  from  a  comparison  of 
the  structure  of  the  British  islands,  with  that  of  other  countries,  it  would 
8^>pear,  IH^  That  in  districts  small  in  comparison  with  the  surfoce  of  the 
globe,  but  of  great  extent  with  reference  to  our  limited  powers  of  contem- 
plation, an  actual  continuity  and  identity  exist  in  the  composition  4Lnd 
order  of  the  strata.  2dly,  That  in  detached  and  distant  quarters  of  the 
world,  a  very  striking  Mimilariiy  between  the  composition  and  character 
of  the  formations  has  been  demonstrated.  Thus,  in  the  great  primaiy  as- 
semblages. Granite,  Mica  Slate,  and  Clay  Slate,  4rc.;  in  the  various  coal 
formations,  Coal,  Sandstone,  Ironstone,  &c.  are  found  universally  to  be 
associated.  But,  3<%,  That  the  detail  pf  these  groups  is  very  different, 
in  different  countries;  the  number,  order  and  qualities  of  the  several  rocks 
tiiat  compose  primary  divisions,*-or  of  coal,  sandstone,  &c.  in  the  coal  for- 
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matkms,— being  infiiiitely  diversified*  And,  consequently,  4(4,  That  the 
hkw  of  FormuOhmty  so  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  established,  is  of  a  very 
general  character;  the  investigation  of  any  one  tract  of  country,  by  no 
means  allbrding  a  formula  by  which  the  arrangement  of  others  can  be  an- 
ticipated:— In  short,  that  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  are,  in  their  geolo- 
gical structure,  analogous,  but  not  the  same. 

Hie  various  detached  basins  of  the  coal  strata  in  England,  may  perhaps 
afbrd  an  example,  on  a-small  scale,  of  the  structure  mentioned  in  the 
second  of  these  passages.— it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  no  correspondence 
has  yet  been  demonstrated  between  them.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that 
an  the  stratified  rocks  of  England  may  exemplify  the  first,  in  forming  only 
a  portion  of  some  gn^eat  European  tract  or  basin,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  the  continuity  of  the  principal  beds  may  be  hereafter  ascertained. 
^  The  sand  of  the  inland  sand  hills  above  BuUoine,  in  Picardy,"  says  Dr. 
lister,  in  1673,*  is  the  very  same  with  that  on  the  sea  shore  at  Calais; 
and,  although  this  is  not  England,  yet  the  teakathbut  accidentally  divided 
ui;^cr  from  Dtautable^  ex.  gra.  m  England,  even  at  far  a$  the  walU  tf 
Farie  by  Cakdt,  is,  as  it  were,  a  continued  wocMs  of  chalk  and  flint." — 
We  have  seen,  that  Mr.  Mitchell  also  considered  the  chalk  of  England  as 
having  been  cmce  continnoift  with  that  of  France;  and  Mr.  Townsend  is  of 
opinion,  that  our  chalk  hills  may  be  regarded  as  the  maigin  of  adeep  and 
extensive  basin,  inclosing  channels,  lakes,  &o.  and  allnvial  districts  in 
England,  Lower  Saxony,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  that  we  may  look 
for  the  north-eastern  margin  of  this  basin,  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  where,  in 
the  two  prooiontories  of  Jasmund  and  Wittow,  we  see  chalk  cliffii,  in  the 
former  200,  and  in  the  latter  360  foot  high;  this  maigin  appearing  again  in 
Zealand  and  Mona."  Moen)— -p.  324-6.  The  similarity  of  the  continen- 
tal formations  above  the  chalk,  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  confirms  this 
idea;  and  though  many  of  the  beds  beneath  our  chalk  seem  to  be  wanting 
on  the  continent,  there  is  already  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  our  mom 
remarkable  strata  do  exist  there. 

Our  readers  will  have  collected,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages, 
our  i^unien  as  to  some  of  the  principal  defeeti  of  Mr.  Smith's  map;  and 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  them  minutely.  The  whole  space  to  the  west  of 
the  coal,  may  be  considered  as  veiy  defective;  and  this  deficiency  is  ren- 
dered more  remarkable  by  the  minuteness  of  the  divisions  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  map.  Wales,  for  example,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  coal 
distriots,  is  occupied  by  two  shades  only  of  colour,  those  of  red  rhab*'  and 
"kiUas;"  and  Coinwall  by  those  oi^y  of  kiUas  and  granittt.   It  would 

*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  liv.  p.  741. 
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hare  been  much  better,  if  the  colours  had  been  ooBfined  to  pUoes  re- 
apectiog  which  the  author  wai  poMested  of  certain  and  accurate  infor- 
matioD:  for  hit  readers  (if  that  term  be  apfdicaUe)  would  thus  hare  known 
where  information  was  wanting,  and  could  have  rdied  with  more  confir 
denceonwhat  waiexpreesed.  As  the  map  stands,  there  is  no  mode  of  dit- 
tinguishing  the  correct  from  the  inaccurate  portion. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  most  important  errors  at  the  beginnmg 
of  the  series,  in  the  &  £.  of  the  island,  on  the  authoritj  of  Mr..  Webster. 
The  maps  in  the  Transactions  of  the  CMogical  Society  wOl  point  out 
other  defects,  particularly  those  of  the  London  clay,  toL  2.;  of  part  of  So- 
mersetshire and  of  Lincolnshire,  toI.  3.;  and  those  of  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland, ToL  4.  The  comparison  is  in  general  unfaTourable  to  Mr, 
Smith;  but  we  believe  that  his  delineation  of  a  laive  part  in  the  interior 
mnd  west  of  England  is  icery  accurate:  indeed,  when  the  great  labour  and 
extent  of  the  task  are  taken  into  the  account,  its  correctness  is  surprimng. 
The  ftcaie  of  the  map,  five  miles  to  an  inch  (the  whole  oooupyiag  a  space 
of  6  1-2  feet  by  7  1-8),  is,  we  think,  considerably  too  laige^  ItwonldUave 
been  much  better  if  the  general  map  had  been  more  portable,  and  the 
minuter  details  left  for  separate  maps  of  counties:  and,  if  a  second  edition 
be  pnblished,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  lim  plan. 

We  have  seen  several  of  the  county  maps  announced  at  the  beginning 
ef  this  article,  in  which  the  beds  were  laid  down  to  considerable  nainnta* 
ness,  from  doonments  in  Mr.  Smithes  posscusian,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  t» 
recommend  them  strongly  to  oar  readers.— *A  series  of  such  mape,  con- 
nected by  a  general  one,  would  be  a  capital  aoqmaition  to  country  gentle- 
men, natoraksts,  and  travellers  in  England.  But  the  great  delect  of  the 
work  is  the  employment,  without  explanation,  of  a  nomenclature  perltetlj 
new.  £ven  if  the  barbarism  of  many  of  the  names  be  forgiven,  thej  miut 
still  be  unintelligible  to  all  persona  but  the  inhabitants  of  small  districtB,  in 
which  the  terms  have  a  local  circulation.  We  should  have  though  that 
the  proper  ecientific  names  of  the  substances  composing  the  strata,  with  a 
series  of  brief  descriptions,  might  have  been  easily  obtained  for  tfie  Me- 
moir; and  tiiat  some  suck  table  as  we  have  attempted  above,  might  have 
been  inseiied  on  the  map  itself.  The  determination  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed  in  a  woric  of  such  magnitude^  woold  form,  it  appears  to  us, 
a  very  fit  object  for  the  lakoors  of  the  Geological  society;  and,  if  proper 
application  was  made  to  that  learned  Body,  we  have  little  doubt  tlmft  a 
committee  would  willingly  assist  in  rendering  more  useM  the  lesuk  of 
Mr.  Smith's  researches.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  grateful  occupa- 
tion for  men  of  liberality  and  scientific  acqtirements,  than  thus  to  give 
effect  to  valuable  observations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  essentially  promote 
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the  wetfm  of  an  ingenioiM  and  desenring  man,  who  is  dependent  solely 
ttpoo  his  own  ezertioDs  for  sopport 

In  the  examination  which  we  have  now  oonchided,  we  have  deduced 
onr  inferences  and  statements  from  such  documents  only  as  are  ah^ady  in 
pooicnMon  of  the  public,  that  we  mig^ht  avoid  aU  risk  of  trespassing  on  the 
lightB  of  tiuMe  who  are  engfaged  in  following  out  and  correcting^  the  inves- 
ti^tion,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  so  weU  taken  the  lead.  It  is  no  small 
l^ratification  to  reflect,  that  developments  of  such  great  usefidness  and  in- 
terest have  been  effected  by  an  Eng^lishman,  untaught,  and  unassisted;  and 
that  be  has  been  enabled  to  produce,  with  all  its  imperfections,  one  of  the 
best  Geokgical  Maps  that  has  hitherto  appeared:  for  to  this  hi^  praise 
we  do  think  Mr.  Smith  is  fairly  entitled.  It  has  therefore  given  us  peculiar 
pleasure  to  bring  before  the  public  this  performance;  and  we  are  per- 
iuaded  that  the  enlightened  perscMis  to  whom  we  have  just  now  alluded,  will 
partake  of  our  satis&ction  in  thus  attempting  to  mark  an  era  in  the  histo- 
ry, where  their  own  names  cannot  fail  hereafter  to  occupy  tiiat  elevated 
place,  which  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  guided  by  intelligence'  and 
liberality,  it  always  sure  to  obtain. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

BfttAuMtf  fte  LechtrMff  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq,  M.  D.  at  Professor  of 
Qeoiogy  and  Mineralogy  tn  the  Umvermfy  of  Pennst/lwtnia. 

Of  the  characters  of  mineral  substances,  as  distinguished  by  the  sight, 
the  touch,  the  taste,  the  smell,  the  hearing. 

Of  the  means  of  distinguishing  mineral  substances  artificially:  by  the 
file,  the  knife,  the  blow-pipe,  the  mineral  acids:  by  their  crystallization 
and  the  goniometer;  their  phosphorescence,  their  refraction,  their  mag- 
netism and  polahty,  their  electricity,  specific  gravity,  kc. 

Of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  according  to  Sir  Isaac 
NewtoD,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Drs.  Maskelyne  and  Hutton. 

Of  the  crust  of  the  globe  so  far  as  we  have  yet  pierced  into  it. 

Of  mineral  classification:  1.  By  families,  founded  on  external  charae- 
tm.  Werner  in  Germany,  and  his  followers,  Jameson  in  Scotland,  and 
Thomson  in  England.  2.  By  chemical  characters,  Kirwany  BabbingUm, 
Kiddy  Clarke^  in  England.  3.  By  the  primitive  crystal,  and  the  crystallo* 
graphic  variations,  according  to  certain  laws  of  decrement  and  increment; 
RoaU  de  Lisle  Haiiy,  and  his  followers  of  the  French  school.  4.  The  sys- 
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tern  of  the  present  lecturer;  riz.  minerelog^  founded  upon  gfeolog^cal  situ* 
ation  and  connexion;  with  the  reasons  for  proposing  the  plan  of  minentlo-* 
|^alx)lassifi«:ation  now  first  adopted. 

Of  the  foundation  of  geological  science,  riz.  regularity  of  position  of 
the  formations  and  strata  that  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth.  I>efiiutioa 
of  formation,  viz.  a  series  of  strata  occasionally  alternating  and  intermix- 
ing; apparently  formed  within  one  and  the  same  limited  period. 

Causes  pf  anomaly  and  exception;  riz.  volcanic  action;  action  of  water; 
atmospheric  decomposition;  rock-avalanches.  Wherein,  of  strata  deficient 
in  the  usual  series,  of  partial  irreg^arities  in  the  position  of  strata;  boul- 
der stones,  and  other  rolled  and  misplaced  masses  of  rocks,  heterogeneous 
to  the  district  where  they  are  found. 

Of  the  division  of  the  formations,  into  primitive,  transition,  secondaiy, 
aUuvial,  and  volcanic.  Cautions  against  the  implicit  adoption  of  the  theo- 
ries whereon  these  names  are  founded. 

Of  the  phimitivc  formations,  viz.  granitic,  magnesian,  calcareous,  and 
argiUitic. 

Of  the  granitic  formation,  viz.  the  old  granite,  gneiss,  imbedded  large 
grained  g^ranite,  mica  slate.  Of  the  hornblende  and  syenite  (sometimes 
called  the  primitive  trap  rocks]  alternating  and  intermixed  with  the  grani- 
tic formation. 

Of  the  substances  composing  the  g^ranitic  formation;  viz.  quartz,  feld- 
spar, mica,  hornblende. 

Of  the  substances  non-metallic,  occasionally  found  in  the  granitic  form- 
ation, viz.  schorl,  tourmalin,  sibarite,  garnet,  beryl,  cymophane,  topaz, 
pyrophysalite,  scapolite,  spodumene,  andalusite,  jade,  phosphate  of  lime, 
fluate  of  lime,  idocrase,  allalite,  prehnite,  &c.  &c. 

Of  the  magnenan  formation;  consisting  of  chlorite,  steatite,  talc,  ami- 
anth,  serpentine.  Of  the  alternating  and  intermixing  primitive  or  magne- 
nan  HmuUme* 

Of  the  substances  non-metallic,  found  in  the  magnesian  and  limestone 
formations:  asbestos,  bitter  spar,  staurotide,  automalite,  diallaf^,  kyanite., 
tremolite,  actynolite,  epidote,  dolomite,  &c.  Of  the  connexion  between 
hornblende,  epidote,  and  actynolite. 

Of  partial  and  intermixing  beds,  nodules,  and  strata;  of  quartz,  sye- 
nite, and  porphyry.  Of  the  as  yet  indistinct  line  of  division  between  tiie 
primitive  and  transition  formations:  of  the  psammites  of  the  French  greolo- 
gists:  reasons  for  retaining  the  transition  class:  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  the  transition  class,  viz.  1.  Absence  of  crystallization  in  the  mass. 
2.  Aggregate  of  worn  fragments,  and  particles  imbedded  in  a  paste.  3. 
Commencement  of  organic  remains.  4.  Werner's  character  of  the  argiila- 
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96008  nature  of  transttioa  hornblende.  5.  Characters  now  first  proposed 
for  investigatioD  by  the  present  lecturer,  viz,  the  carbonaceous  and  de- 
stmctible  coloann^  matter  prevalent  in  transition  slates  and  limestones; 
and  the  presence  of  non-bitaminoiis  anthracite. 

Of  the  TBAKSiTiOK  rocks:  of  porphyry:  of  clay -slate  passing^  into  transi- 
tion clay-slate:  gfranwackes,  granwaekeshists,  limestones,  and  transitioa 
trapB>  yiz.  hornblende,  sienitic  or  hornblende  rocks,  and  greenstones. 

Of  the  substances  found  in  the  transition  class:  jaspar,  flint-slate,  lydian 
■tone,  whetslate^  gypsum,  anthracite,  graphite,  asbestos  accompanying 
anthracite,  black  chalk;  oiganic  remains  of  transition,  viz;  tmall  crusta- 
cesB,  and  impressions  of  the  smaller  and  first  class  of  yegetables,  fishes,  4rc. 

Of  die  Tarious  kinds  of  zeolite  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  the  pro- 
duce of  infiltration.  • 

Of  the  old  red  sandstone:  its  doubtful  character:  and  of  the  substances 
found  connected  with  the  old  red  sandstone;  viz.  rock  salt,  gypsum,  jet, 
ftc. 

Of  the  SECOND  ART,  floctz,  or  horizontal  formations:  of  the  mountain,  or 
metaUiierous  limestone,  and  the  sandstone  strata  and  lavas  accompanying 
it  of  the  bituminous  coal  formation;  the  sandstone  usually  subtending  it; 
ihe  strata  composing  and  intersecting  it,  neptunian  and  volcanic;  of  the 
magnesian  Umestone;  of  the  strata  intervening  between  the  magnesian  and 
lias  limestone;  wherein  of  the  oolite  of  England;  quere  if  this  be  not  a  tu- 
fous  deposite  from  thermal  waters?  Of  the  strata  above  the  lias  limestone  ^ 
ascending  to  the  chalk;  of  the  strata  in  Europe  above  the  chalk;  of  the  ab- 
sence (according  to  the  present  state  of  observations)  of  the  chalk  and 
other  more  recent  floetz  deposits,  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  substances  found  in  the  secondary  strata:  crystallized  and  amor- 
phous quartz,  millstones,  fullers'  earth,  lithogpraphic  stones;  of  the  surtur- 
Inrand,  amber,  &c.  near  or  in  the  alluvial. 

Of  the  oiganic  remains  of  the  secondary  strata.  Quere,  are  strata  really 
diaracterized  by  organic  remains?  and  if  so,  to  what  extent^ 

Of  the  ALLUVIAL  SOIL  and  the  organic  remains  found  in  it*  of  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  organic  remains,  and  of  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged:  of 
madrepore  and  coraline  islands. 

Of  VOLCANIC  formations;  viz.  of  modem  and  active  volcanoes,  and  the 
substances  found  therein,  ashes  and  cinders;  cellular,  compact,  and  por- 
phyrytic  lavas;  <tf  idocrase,  and  ejected  portions  of  primitive  rooks;  of  the 
minerals  tenned  nepheline,  meionite,  and  sommite;  of  obsidian,  pumice, 
ta&,  puzzolane  or  terras,  zedyte,  augite  or  volcanic  horablende,  olivine 
or  peridot,  sulphur,  salts,  &c.  &c.  Of  mud-lavas. 

Of  ancieat  and  extinct  volcanoes:  wherein  of  cdomnar  basalt,  aDMir 
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plums  bisalt,  porphyry,  greeii8t<»ie,  wbu»toBe»  toadttoDe,  anjgdaloid  or 
mud  lava.    Of  the  yolcaoic  ioterpositioiis  called  dykes. 

Of  the  geodes,  zeolytes,  prehmtes,  jaspars,  agates,  quartz,  (^Tine;  Ac 
found  iu  the  air-cells  of  ancient  Tolcanoesi  and  fonaed  by  infiltratioo. 

Of  the  probable  volcanic  origin  of  Werner's  newest  flosts  trap  fmnation. 

Of  BiisiNs:  1.  Of  coal  basins,  Richmond,  Viiginia:  Rire  de  Guir  in 
France,  &c.  Of  chalk  basins;  of  the  Paris  basin,  the  London  basin,  the 
Isle  of  Wight  basin.  3.  Of  the  great  basin  of  the  MississippL 

Of  MiN£aAL  wATBBs:  1.  Saline.  ^  Hepatic  apd  carbonic.  3.  Chalybe- 
at.  4.  Thermal. 

Of  MBt  ALLic  SUBSTANCES  lo  veiBs,  bods,  OT  Strata:  Of  the  metallic  sub- 
stances generally  found  in  the  primitive:  as  pyrites,  magnetic  and  octahe- 
dral iron;  titanite,  rutilite,  menachanite;  molybdena;  tin,  &c.  Slo* 

Of  other  metallic  substances  commoa  to  the  formations. 

Of  METKOROLiT£s  and  falling  stars. 

Of  theories  and  cosmooenies;  and  the  insufficiency  of  any  yet  proposed 
taken  singly,  to  account  for  known  appearances. 

When  the  substances  are  exhibited  in  the  rocks,  as  they  are  actaally 
found  in  nature,  with  their  accompaniments,  they  connrey,  as  I  think,  far 
more  precise  information  than  any  insulated  hand  specimen  or  cabinet  col- 
lection can  possibly  afford.  For  the  motto  of  mineralogy,  is  tbat  of  man  in 
the  civilized  world;  no9citur  d  ioeio:  shew  me  your  companions  and  I  will 
tell  you  who  you  are.'*  I  insert  the  preceding  syllabus  of  my  lectures,  as 
containinga  new  arrangement  at  least;  and  as  suggesting  views  of  the 
subject  not  to  be  found  in  the  usual  systems  of  mineralogy.-*T.  C. 

Two  courses  have  been  delivered,  one  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1817,  the 
other  in  the  spring  of  1818. 


AMERICAN  COPPER. 

A  SPECIMEN  of  the  native  copper  found  on  the  south  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  has  been  analysed  at  the  mint  of  Utrecht  The  di- 
rector gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  mass  from  which  it  was  ta»- 
ken  has  underg^e  fusion  by  volcanic  heat  That  its  qualities  re- 
semble what  18  called  Peruvian  copper,  its  colour  a  clear  red; 
peculiarly  qoaiified  for  rolling  and  forging;  aad  is  incomparably 
better  than  Swedish  copper,  for  colour,  the  fineneas  of  its  pores, 
«hd  its  extreme  ductility. 
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LKPTER  FROM  COL-  BARR^  TO  THE  HON.  ARTHUR  LEE, 

DATED  LOUDON,  31  JAN.  1771. 

Sir— -I  should  have  long  since  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
jour  yery  obliging  letter  of  last  June,  if  I  had  been  in  England; 
but  I  was,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  in  a  remote  part  of  Europe, 
and  DOW  seize  this  as  the  first  opportunity,  which  presents  itself 
since  my  return,  to  pay  my  respects  to  you. 

I  see  you  lament,  with  all  the  feelings  of  true  patriotism,  that 
the  firmness  of  America  has  at  last  given  way  to  the  combined 
arts  of  ministerial  and  mercantile  wickedness.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  former,  and  upon  my  word  I  think  it  fair  to  call 
the  latter  rather  mercantile  weakness  thaft  wickedness.-— Some  of 
the  most  considerable  men  throughout  your  continent  are  em- 
ployed in  active  commerce.  They  stood  long  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-subjects;  but  the  ministers  here  had  saga- 
city enough  to  see  that  (besides  the  jealousy  of  each  other)  the 
expense  of  the  contest  lay  too  heavy  upon  that  body  of  men,  to 
continue  much  longer.  However,  it  must  be  confessed  upon  the 
whole,  that  America  has  shown,  in  the  late  struggle,  a  strong 
love  of  liberty,  a  spirited  resentment,  and  most  uncommon  abi* 
Uties. 

I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  two  presents.  Their 
intrmsic  worth  is  rare,  and  th^  manner  of  sending  them  very  flat- 
tering. It  must  give  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  my  poor  ser- 
vices are  still  riemembered  in  America,  and  that  I  hold  a  place  in 
the  esteem  of  so  respectable  a  man  as  Mr.  Lee. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  flee  ^ 

ISAAC  BARRE. 

TOR  THE  PORT  POLIO— THE  NEW  YORK  JEW, 

{From  the  Diary  ffthehon,  Arthur  Lee,) 

Nxw  YoRKf— 1784.— I  went  to  visit  a  Jew,  called  Simpson, 
though  his  true  name  is  Sampson.  He  was  bom  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine;  has  lived  in  this  city  seventy  years,  and  is  aged  ninety- 

VOL.  VI.  ^ 
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nine.  He  married  a  wife  on  Long  Island,  with  whom  he  lived  six- 
ty years,' and  she  died  in  her  eightieth  year.  He  wore  his  hair  and 
beard,  both  white,  but  not  yet  of  the  silver  whiteness  of  old  age. 
He  had  some  of  his  teeth  remaining,  and  his  eyesight  good.  His 
eyes  were  blue,  his  complexion  fair  and  florid;  both  which  are  un- 
common among  Jews.    He  wallced  well,  ate  well,  slept  well, 
and  talked  well.  His  voice  was  strong — he  talked  much,  but  was 
not  prolix;  is  a  very  warm  whig,  and  as  such  quitted  the  city, 
when  the  British  took  it.    He  told  us,  when  he  first  came  hither, 
the  whole  consisted  of  one  street,  and  there  were  orchards  where 
the  town  is  now.    He  said  there  was  then  an  Indian  king  on  Long 
Island,  who  was  very  proud;  and  thought  there  was  no  one  in  the 
World  greater  than  himself;  but  having  heard  much  of  the  great 
king  of  England,  he  sent  his  son  to  see  whether  he  was  bigger,  as 
he  phrased  it,  than  himself.    Simpson  was  present  when  the  son 
returned.  The  old  king  was  eating  a  mess  of  mush.  He  immedi- 
ately inquired  of  his  son^  whether  he  had  seen  the  king  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  whether  he  was  bigger  than  himself? 
The  son  answered,  a  great  deal  big^r:  and  gave  such  a  stupend- 
ous account  of  the  British  king,  that  the  old  man  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  sullen  reverie.   At  length  he  asked  his  son,  if  the 
king  of  England  ever  died:  to  which  the  latter  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative. Upon  this  the  chief  recovered  his  cheerfulness,  and  eat 
his  mush  with  alacrity.  He  said,  he  believed  general  Washington 
was  the  greatest  warrior  in  the- woiU,  and  ought  to  be  called  Jo- 
shua: that  the  king  of  France  had  iBjde  him  one  of  his  mares- 
chals,  and  he  v^  sure  would  nevei/  raet  till  he  got  him  into  his 
service.   On  some  one*a  mentioning       the  Jews  of  Amster\}am 
were  about  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  back  part  of 
Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  of  Jews  exclu- 
sively; he  observed  that  it  would  not  do;  for  that  the  Jews  pros- 
pered most  when  intemxixed  with  other  nations.  He  delivered  his 
sentiments  with  conciseness  and  perspicuity.  His  only  failing  con- 
sisted in'being  somewhat  deaf.    He  said,  in  all  his  life  he  had  not 
kept  his  bed  two  days  from  sickness—that  he  had  never  observed 
any  particular  regimen,  had  used  spectacles  for  forty  years,  till 
of  late  he  could  see  without  them.   He  was  easy  and  cheerful;  and 
benevolent  of  his  blessing^s  on  us. 
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Letter  from  a  Gentleman  to  his  Friend  about  to  proceed  on  a 
Journey  to  the  Interior. 

My  worthy  Friend, 

I  RBCEivED  your  letter,  and  am  highly  flattered  by  the  honour 
which  you  have  conferred  upon  my  name,  by  selecting  me  as  one 
of  the  patrons  of  your  noble  enterprise  to  explore  the  interior  of 
this  globe.  I  am  sure  your  frankness  will  forgive  me  for  suggest- 
ing that  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  associated  with  me 
two  of  our  own  philosophers,  instead  of  those  gentlemen  whom 
you  have  chosen.  Who  so  proper  to  patronize  the  magnificent 
undertaking  of  a  son  of  Fredon  as  the  enlightened  Fredonians 
themselves? 

Of  all  the  schemes  that  Fame  can  feed  on, 
None  e'er  shall  equal  those  of  Fredoo; 
Hence  Fredon's  sons  should  always  lead 
The  projects  of  each  gallant  Frede. 

Pray  pardon  the  homeliness  of  these  lines,  as  they  are  an  ex- 
tract from  an  unpublished  epic  poem  which  I  am  writing  on  Fre- 
donian  discoveries,  in  which  your  name  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

I  wish  I  could  accept  your  invitation  to  be  one  of  the  hun- 
dred brave  companions"  with  whom  you  so  generously  ofiRer  to 
share  the  glory  of  your  enterprise;  but  you  will  recollect  that  I 
am  a  centumvtr  of  this  world,  and  have  obligations  to  fulfil  in 
Fredon  too  imperious  to  be  neglected.  Our  illustrious  friendy 
with  that  distinguished  liberality  which  so  eminently  characteri- 
zes all  his  actions,  promises  to  lend  you  his  pedrometer,  and 
regrets  that  he  has  disposed  of  the  books  that  you  wanted  from 
his  library.  But  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  borrow  them 
from  congress,  since  as  the  purchasers  have  found  no  earthly 
use  for  them  in  this  world,  they  might  possibly  promote  the 
ends  of  science  among  the  sfavans  whom  you  are  about  to 
visit.  What  profound  reflections  arise  m  the  mind  at  the  bare 
mention  of  these  interesting  peoplel  Methinks  I  behold  all  the 
theories  of  the  Fredonian  philosophers  realised!  Salt  mountains 
lift  their  hoary  heads  to  the  skies;  horned  frogs  querulously  croak 
in  muddy  pools;  and  mighty  mammoths  move  among  the  mea- 
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dews.  That  the  oadmean,  which  our  friend  Ttiomton  claims  as  his 
invention,  is  the  vernacular  idiom  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  and  I 
trust  perpetual  motion  will  there  be  exhibited  in  all  its  glory. 

For  myself  I  have  not  much  to  say,  though  I  have  not  been  of 
late  years  an  unfrequent  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  science. 

My  observations  on  the  case  of  Miss  Polly  Bakbr  led  me  into 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject  of  sleep.  The  result  was 
very  satisfactory  to  myself,  that  sleep  was  an  unnecessary  indul- 
gence, but  when  1  undertook  to  read  my  memoir  on  the  pheno- 
menon at  the  New-York  Philosophical  Society,  some  of  my  audi- 
tors dozed,  and  my  particular  friends  hinted  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  persuade  people  to  keep  awake  unless  I  should 
cease  to  writer  They  did  not  point  out  any  necessary  connexion 
between  my  composition  and  their  sleeping;  nor  did  I  ask  any  ex- 
planation, as  I  had  witnessed  the  same  effect  to  be  produced  by 
the  lucubrations  of  other  Fredonian  philosophers.  My  waking 
while  they  slept  OMivinced  me  of  the  vast  superiority  of  mind 
over  body,  an  observation  which  I  frequently  made  to  myself 
when  I  sei-ved  in  the  public  councils  of  the  Fredonian  natioo  as  a 
centumvtr. 

With  the  most  cordial  wishes  for  your  wel&re  and  the  success 
of  your  enterological  enterprise,  I  am,  ficc 

P.  S.  I  have  been  as  much  perplexed  as  a  certain  royal  person- 
age was  at  the  opening  of  a  dumpling,  in  thinking  how  you  will 
effect  an  entrance  into  the  hidden  region.  Sometimes  I  thought 
that  you  might  find  an  enteromphalos  through  which  yon  could 
creep.  But  in  tunbling  over  the  pages  of  Shakspeare,  which  I 
Mmetimes  peruse  instead  of  Cicero  in  the  original^  I  found  a  so- 
lution of  all  my  difficulties  in  the  following  passage,  which  proves 
that  the  great  poet  of  nature  rolled  his  eye  towards  the  very  q;Kyt 
which  has  now  been  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattoek  and  with  spade. 

And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth. 

After  you  have  accomplished  a  penetration,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
close  the  inlet,  lest  some  of  the  English  navigators,  now  in  search 
of  the  north  pole,  should  disccfver  the  entrance  and  divide  the  ho- 
nour of  your  discovery.  As  no  one  trer  got  through  my  essay  on 
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the  9r$  of  beann^g  a  great  fihiloMofihery  I  send  you  a  copy,  ele* 
ganily  bound  and  gilt  for  the  important  purpose  of  ^  occluding*' 
the  c&trance  to  the  intei  eating  regions. 


FOn  TRB  PORT  70LI0. 

THE  STORY  OF  JOSEPH. 
From  ^'CoDTersations  on  the  Bible,'*  by  a  Lady. 
Wb  announced}  some  months  ago,  that  a  lady  of  Philadelphia^ 
was  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  the  Bible^  and  we  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  our  readers  that  ^  specimen  of 
the  author's  plan  has  recently  been  published* 

We  learn  from  private  sources,  in  addition  to  the  publisher's 
•drertiaements,  that  this  specimen  has  been  received  with  great 
commendation^  from  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
Bsatter^ — from  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  preach  various 
d€x:trines,   but  who  unite   in    one  opinion  on   the  merits 
of  thb  unambitious  production;  and  are  very  desirous  that  it 
fthoold  be  introduced  into  our  schools.    Eminently  useful  as  it 
would  be  in  the  seminaries  of  youth,  there  is  much  in  these 
CoirvsnsATioNs  of  which  very  many  of  a  more  mature  age,  are 
deplorably  ignorant;  and  after  dosing  away  the  sabbath  mQming9 
«f  a  whole  life,  and  acquiring  the  name  of  Christians,  some  of  them 
Uttght  not  be  a  little  mortified  to  find  in  this  book,  how  ignorant 
Ibef  were  of  the  mere  history  of  the  volume  which  c<Hitains  the 
r^Mmof  their  hopes.  How  many  of  this  description  would  be  puz- 
lAed  to  answer  one  of  the  first  questions  that  occurs  in  this 
^Qme— Why  the  Bible  is  so  called— need  not  be  investigated. 
'^'^Fht  object  of  the  writer  is  to  give  a  plain  and  connected  view  of 
Ae  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  in  conjunction  with  the  prophe- 
ttes,  and  to  illustrate  the  customs  and  manners  which  so  often 
occur  in  the  sacred  pages.    This  is  effected  by  means  of  Coir- 
▼BnsaTiovs  between  a  mother  and  two  daughters,  to  which  per^* 
•ODs,  a  SOD  is  occasionally  added,  when  the  author  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  little  leamingy  and  wishes  to  do  it  without 
shocking  the  feelings  of  some  readers  at  the  very  idea  of  women 
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talking  Greek!  The  mother  relates,  in  her  own  language,  the 
sacred  history,  and  the  young  ladies  ask  questions  whenever  they 
feel  at  a  loss.  In  this  way  they  proceed  through  the  first  five 
books  of  Moses,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  which  are  never  dull, 
even  to  those  to  whom  the  subjects  are  fieimiliar,  and  which  will 
be  very  instructive  to  those  who  do  not  repair  to  the  great  foun- 
tain head  from  which  this  rivulet  flows.  The  author  says,  in  her 
preface, 

*To  talk  about  the  Bible  in  our  social  circles  now,  is  just  as  fashionable 
as  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  Bible  society;  for  in  our  age  of  wonders,  we 
are  all  philosophers  and  aU  philanthropistB-^the  title,  therefore,  of  this 
Uttle  book  will  lead  some  to  expect  that  sort  of  discussion  to  which  they 
are  every  day  accustomed.  They  wiD  be  entirely  disappointed.  The 
flippancy  and  temerity  with  which  the  most  abetruse  questions  of  scripture 
are  introduced  into  familiar  conversation  is  as  irreverent  as  it  is  absitrd^ 
and  ought  to  be  discooraged.  Let  os  endeavour  to  ascertain,  with  a  seri- 
ousness corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  tiie  subject,  the  authority  on 
which  these  doctrines  are  given  to  us,  and  if  we  find^  as  we  certainly 
shall,  that  they  will  bear  the  severest  scrutiny,  let  us  acquiesce  in  silence^ 
while  we  humbly  feel  their  superiority  to  our  limited  reason. 

^Should  this  first  essay  be  received  with  approbation,  the  work  will  be 
continued. 

'That  faults  may  be  discovered  in  this  performance,  there  exists  not  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  They  might,  perhaps,  be  extenuated  by 
adequate  apologies;  bnt  they  who  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  in-  , 
ttruction,  have  but  Uttle  right  to  insist  on  the  lenity  of  the  public.  An 
anonymous  work  may  anticipate  candour,  because  it  owes  nothix^  to  the 
adventitious  weight  of  reputation.  Nor  is  there,  in  our  hberal  times,  any 
hostility  to  a  female  pen,  to  be  deprecated.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
sphere  of  women  has  been  gradually  enlarging  with  the  progress  of  the 
benignant  star  of  Christianity;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth 
century  to  honour  tbem  beyond  the  circle  of  domestic  life — to  form  them 
into  societies  organized,  active,  and  useful  in  the  most  excellent  pursuits. 
Still,  let  them  ever  remember,  that  whilst  here,  they  may  be  permitted  to 
emit  one  invigorating  ray, — there, .  it  is  their  duty,  and  their  privilege  to 
sbine.' 

Pkiiadelphia,  1818. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  variety  of  engravings,  illus- 
trative of  the  scenes  described,  which  are  executed  with  much 
neatness.  We  insert  two  of  them  with  this  article;  and  as  we  did 
not  propose  to  enter  into  a  review  of  the  Convsrsations,  we  pro- 
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ceed  to  make  an  extract.  It  will  certainly  be  admitted  by  those 
who  understand  the  sub ject^  that  we  expose  this  book  to  a  severe 
ordeaU  when  we  select  for  this  purpose  an  abridgment  of  a  story 
so  simple,  so  affecting,  and  so  replete  with  instruction,  as  the  tale 
of  Joseph.  As  a  specimen  of  eloquent  narrative,  it  has  never 
been  surpassed.  But  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  part  of  a  small  volume,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  dif- 
ficult task  has  been  accomplished  with  singular  felicity.  Unlike 
the  compositions  of  uninspired  men,  there  are  in  this  tale,  no  ex- 
crescences to  be  lopped  off,  no  verbiage  to  be  pruned,  no  tedious- 
ness  to  be  enlivened— 4t  would  seem  to  be  like  a  finished  picture, 
so  perfect  that  the  slightest  touch  would  destroy  the  whole.  Yet 
it  has  been  condensed  here,  by  a  mind  so  familiar  with  all  the 
lights  and  shades,  that  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  with  the 
same  satis&ction  that  a  spectator  feels  while  he  dwells  upon 
the  vivid  colours  of  an  accurate  panorama. 

*We  come  now  to  the  beautiful  story  of  Joseph,  which  is  familiar  to  eveiy 
one.  We  cannot  however  omit  it,  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  Israel. 

CATBKHiifK.  No  matter  how  often  it  is  repeated,  mother.  I  have  never 
read  any  thing  so  deeply  interesting. 

MoTHna.  It  is  impossible  to  surpass  the  relation  which  has  been  left  by 
the  inspired  historian.  But  unless  we  could  assume  his  mantle,  the  noble 
simplicity  of  his  manner  must  be  lost  in  any  abridgment  I  touch  it  there- 
fore with  unacted  diffidence,  and  must  be  content  to  relinquish  the  em- 
bellishment of  many  an  inimitable  stroke  of  natural  eloquenc^e,  and  conti- 
nue briefly  our  narratiye  through  the  principal  events  of  that  patriarch's 
life.  He  was  the  favourite  child  of  his  father,  and  most  probably  because 
be  was  the  most  amiable.  For  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  Benjamin, 
the  Benoni*  bequeathed  with  the  last  breath  of  his  beloved  Rachel,  should 
engage  the  partial  fondness  of  the  bereaved  husband.  But  he  loved  Joseph 
more  than  all  his  other  children,  and  excited  their  jealousy  by  imprudent- 
ly displaying  his  affection. 

Accustomed  as  thej  were  to  consider  the  elder,  as  entitled  to  superior 
honours,  they  could  not  behold  Joseph  distinguished  by  a  garment  of  curi- 
ous texture,  the  mark  of  his  father's  pecuhar  favour,  without  envy  and 
disgust.  But  Joseph  was  destined  to  be  more  nobly  distingpiished  by  wis- 
dom and  virtue,*  to  fill  a  station  of  eminence,  and  distribute  relief  to  a  suf- 
fering community. 

*BcMiu,  "the  MMi  of  my  Borrow.''  The  name  given  by  his  motto  at  the  moment 
•Tbcrdeadi. 
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IntimmtioDs  of  bis  ei^tnordinary  fortune  were  girea  to  him  in  two 
dreams,  which,  in  the  innocency  of  his  heart,  he  related  to  his  £unilj. 

We  were  binding  sheaTes  together  in  the  field,"  said  he,  at  one  time, 
<«  aad  my  sheaf  arose,  and  stood  up,  and  your  sheares  stood  round  about, 
and  made  obeisance  to  mine."  And  at  another,  <^  I  thought  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  eleren  stars,  made  obeisance  to  me." 

Cathebiihb.  This  designation  of  their  number  was  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
understood, particularly  by  those,  who  enrjring  him,  might  be  watohing 
for  occasions  of  complaint 

.  MoTitsa.  Even  his  fond  &ther  Mi  the  implication,  and  rebuked  his 
seeming  arrogance.  Shall  I,"  said  he,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren, 
indeed,  come  to  bow  down  ourselres  to  thee^'  but  the  prediotioQ  sunk 
deep  in  his  mind. 

The  hatred  of  his  brothers  was  embittered,  and  they  determined  to  re* 
more  him  from  the  possibility  of  realizing  his  vain  hope.  When  he  had 
just  reached  his  serenteenth  year,  an  opportunity  occurred  to  execute 
their  atrocious  plan. 

They  were  shepherds,  and  tended  their  ilocfcs,  sometimes  in  one  place, 
sometimes  in  another,  occasionally  shifting  for  the  benefit  of  pasturage. 
They  were  now  supposed  to  be  at  Shechem,  considerably  distant  from  the 
▼ale  of  Hebron,  the  dwelling  of  the  fomily,  and  had  probably  been  a  good 
while  absent,  as  their  father  became  anxious  to  hear  from  them.  Unsus- 
picious of  any  danger  to  Joseph,  whom  he  had  kept  at  home,  he  sent  him 
to  Tisit  his  brothers,  and  bring  him  inteUigenoe  of  their  welfare.  Comiof 
to  Shechem  he  was  informed  by  a  stranger  of  whom  he  inquired,  that  they 
had  removed  to  Dotham.  Thither  therefore  he  followed  them;  and  whea 
they  saw  him  i^proaching,  and  remembered  that  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  reported  their  reprehensible  conduct  to  their  ^Lther— his  superior 
endowments,  and  aspiring  dreams,  they  saw  the  opportunity  they  had 
waited  for  of  arengfing  themsehres,  and  proposed  to  put  him  to  death,  and 
deceive  his  father  by  some  plausible  tale. 

Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Leah,  was  not  of  the  council,  but  overheard 
the  shocking  design,  and  moved  by  compassion  for  his  aged  parent,  he  con- 
trived to  save  the  life  of  the  helpless  youth,  by  persuading  them  rather  to 
confine,  and  leave  him  to  perish  in  the  field,  than  stain  their  haads  with  hk 
blood.  To  get  him  out  of  their  way  at  any  rate,  was  their  object;  after 
stripping  him  therefore  of  his  clothes,  regardless  of  his  tears  and  entrea- 
ties, they  cast  him  into  a  pit,  and  sat  down  unfeelingly  to  their  accustmo^ 
edmeal. 

Whilst  they  were  yet  eating  and  drinking,  a  canvan  of  Ishmaelitidi 
merchants,  carrying  balm  and  spices  to  Eg}  pt,  appeared  in  view,  lliey 
dealt  also  in  slaves,  and  moiW  the  avarice  of  tbme  usMtmral  oMn,  most 
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happily  sDgg^ted  the  sale  of  Joseph,  rather  tiian  the  unprofitable  guilt  of 
putting  him  to  death,  and  they  disposed  of  him  to  the  traders,  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver.  Reuben,  his  adirocate,  had  been  absent  during  this  la»t 
transaction.  Returning  to  the  pit,  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to  his  father, 
and  finding  him  not,  he  ran  in  gpreat  consternation  to  his  brothers,  lament- 
ing the  sad  accident'  Instead  of  openly  defending  him  against  their  vio- 
lence, he  had  weakly  condescended  to  preserve  him  by  a  stratagem,  and 
now  that  he  was  lost,  how  should  he  return  to  his  £aither!  What  could  be 
now  da'  He  could  only  unite  with  the  more  guilty,  in  devising  a  plan  to 
conceal  the  whole.  They  killed  a  kid,  and  staining  the  coat  of  Joseph, 
they  carried  it  with  affiscted  simplicity  to  their  father,  and  asked  if  he 
could  certainly  identify  it! 

He  knew  at  once  the  ooat  of  his  darling  child,  his  own  distinctive  gihy 
and  the  conclusion  was  inevitable:  an  evil  beast  hath  destroyed  my  son, 
I  will  go  mourning  to  my  grave!'*  And  absorbed  in  grief,  he  wrapped  him- 
self in  sackcloth,  their  garment  of  mourning,  nor  could  the  efforts  of  his 
children  or  his  friends  alleviate  his  sorrow. 

CATHCRiif£.  How  must  envy  have  hardened  their  hearts  when  they 
could  be  insensible  to  the  tears  of  their  aged  father! 

Mother.  Let  this  affecting  example  be  to  you,  my  children,  a  beacon 
to  warn  against  the  least  approach  of  such  a  baneful  passion.  These  delu* 
ded  men  were  gratified  with  the  present  success  of  their  barbarous  scheme, 
bnt  they  reflected  not  on  the  anguish  they  were  preparing  for  themselves. 
(B.  C.  1729).  Meanwhile,  their  unoffending  brother  was  carried  by  the 
traders  into  Egypt.  His  engaging  countenance  would  readily  procure  a 
purchaser,  and  he  became  the  property  of  Potiphar,  an  .officer  in  the  king's 
guard.  Potiphar  was  a  discerning  man:  under  every  disadvantage  he  dis- 
covered the  extraordinary  talents  of  Joseph,  and  though  but  a  youth,  a 
stranger,  and  a  slave,  to  his  management  he  conunitted  all  his  affairs.  Ten 
years  he  continued  in  this  subordinate  situation,  conducting  himself  with 
unvarying  prudence,  and  enjoying  the  utmost  confidence  of  his  master. 
All  the  house  of  Potiphar  was  blest  for  the  sake  of  his  Hebrew  servant— 
the  verification  of  whose  auspicious  visions  seemed  already  to  dawn,— -when 
a  cloud  intervened,  and  obscured  for  a  time  his  ascending  glory.  While 
Potq>har  saw  himself,  no  &ult  in  Joseph,  he  suffered  bis  esteem  to  be  sud* 
denly  subverted,  by  the  misrepresentations  of  an  abandoned  wife,  and  de- 
grading him  from  all  his  employments,  he  cast  him  into  the  prison  of  the 
guard  house.  Here  too,  he  obtained  the  reverence  that  his  virtues  de- 
served. The  keeper  was  probably  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
the  slandered  Hebrew,  and  had  seen  the  smile  of  Providence  illuming  his 
captivity.  Assured  therefore  of  his  fidelity,  he  gave  him  the  chaige  of  his 
iellow  prisoners. 

VOL.  VI.  & 
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Among  others,  two  officers  of  Pharoah,  his  chief  baker  and  chief  butler, 
who  had  offended  their  master,  were  consigned  to  his  care.  These  men 
were  observed  by  Joseph  one  morning,  when  be  visited  them,  to  appear  re- 
markably dejected.  He  inquired  the  reason,  and  was  told,  that  they  had 
respectively  been  disturbed  by  foreboding  dreams,  and  there  was  no  one 
in  the  prison  to  interpret  them."  He  requested  them  to  tell  him  their 
dreams,  and  piously  intimated  that  God,  who  alone  had  the  power,  would 
impart  the  design!  The  dreams  were  related,  and  the  unhappy  baker  was 
informed,  that  in  three  days  the  king  would  bang  him  on  a  tree,^'  but  to 
the  more  fortunate  butler,  he  predicted  his  restoration  to  his  office;  and  he 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  his  own  cause  before  the  king;  be- 
seeching his  fellow  prisoner  to  remember  him  when  he  should  again  deli- 
ver the  cup  to  Pharoah.  "  For  indeed,"  said  he,  **  I  was  stolen  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews,  and  here  have  I  done  nothing  to  deserve  a  dungeon." 

Three  days  after,  came  the  birth-day  of  Pharoah,  when  the  criminals 
were  brought  out  for  judgment  The  chief  baker  on  that  day  was  hanged, 
and  the  cup*  bearer  was  reinstated,  but  Joseph  was  forgotten  in  the  hour  of 
his  prosperity! 

Charles.  Could  he  be  so  very  ungratefuP 

Mother.  He  was  unkind,  and  even  unjust,  rather  than  ungrateful. 
The  prophet  was  in  no  wise  the  author  or  instrument  of  his  deliverance. 
He  had  indeed  relieved  him  from  oppressive  apprehensions,  for  in  a  despo- 
tic government  like  that  of  Egypt,  wh^re  the  will  of  the  monarch  is  the  sole 
rule  of  distribution,  no  man  can  estimate  the  measure  of  his  punishment, 
however  light  his  offence.  But  he  had  seen  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Jo- 
seph in  the  prison,  and  knowing  that  he  was  the  victim  of  injustice,  it  was 
his  duty  to  advocate  his  cause,  when  he  was  himself  restored  to  favour. 

Two  years  afterward  the  monarch  himself  was  thrown  into  great  con- 
sternation by  a  singular  dream,  and  his  magicians  and  soothsayers  were 
summoned  in  vain,  to  declare  the  mystery.  No  plausible  conjecture  oc- 
curred to  their  minds,  all  was  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  now  the  butler  re- 
membered Joseph  and  reproached  himself!  He  hastened  to  his  master, 
and  informed  him,  that  he  would  find  in  the  royal  prison  a  young  Hebrew, 
a  servant  to  the  captain,  who  could  interpret  dreams,  and  confessing  his 
own  guilty  negligence,  he  related  the  occurrences  that  had  displayed  the 
inspiration  of  Joseph.  These  were  joyful  tidings  to  the  humbled  king,  and 
Joseph  was  brought  as  quickly  as  he  could  change  his  garments,  and  fit 
himself  to  appear  in  the  royal  presence.  "  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,"  said 
Pharoah,  "  and  I  have  heard  that  thou  canst  interpret  it."  With  the  same 
humility  with  which  be  had  answered  his  fellow  prisoners  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, assuming  nothing  to  himself,  Joseph  replied,  <*  Ood  shall  give  Pha- 
roali  an  answer  of  peace." 
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In  my  dream,"  resigned  the  king,  I  saw  seyen  &t  oattle  come  up  out 
of  the  river,  and  feed  in  a  meadow,  and  seyen  others,  so  poor,  so  iU-fayour- 
ed,  as  I  neyer  saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  came  after  them^  and  deyoured 
the  fat  cattle.  And  again;  I  saw  seyen  ears  of  com  come  up  on  one  stalk, 
fall  and  good;  and  other  seyen  withered,  thin,  and  blasted  by  the  east 
wind,  sprang  up  after  them,  and  deyoured  the  seven  good  ears— and  the 
magicians  are  not  able  to  declare  the  meaning." 

FANirr.  If  dreams  were  once  so  full  of  meaning,  why  do  we  wholly  dis- 
regard them  now? 

Mother.  Because  having  now  an  ample  revelation  containing  all  that 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  of  the  future,  and  all  that  we  require  to  di- 
rect us  for  the  present,  that  is  our  only  certain  guide.  Before  that  was  pro- 
mnlged,  various  means  were  used  to  instruct  mankind.  Amongst  these 
were  dreams;  which,  though  superstitiously  observed  by  the  orientalists, 
who  were  much  addicted  to  signs  and  emblems,  were  often  made  subserr 
vient  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Phait>ah,  on  this  occasion,  was  happily 
submissive  to  the  divine  suggestion;  and  listened  attentively  whilst  Joseph 
expoQoded  the  mysterious  vision. 

^*  Ck>D,"  said  he,  hath  showed  Pharoah  what  he  is  about  to  do.  Seven 
years  of  great  plenty  shall  bless  the  whole  land  of  Egypt;  and  afterwards 
seven  years  of  famine  shall  so  consume  it,  that  the  abundance  shall  be  forgot- 
ten. And  because  these  things  shall  surely  come  to  pass,  let  the  king  avail 
himself  of  this  gracious  communication,  and  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  lay 
Qp  com  in  the  plentiful  years,  to  keep  the  people  alive  during  the  famine 
that  shall  follow." 

**  Can  we  find,"  exclaimed  the  delighted  king,  such  an  one  as  this,  in 
whom  is  the  spirit  of  Grod.^  He  to  whom  such  high  knowledge  is  imparted, 
is  the  most  wise  and  most  proper  to  be  set  over  the  kingdom."  Then 
taking  a  ring  from  his  own  hand,  and  putting  it  on  that  of  Joseph  (B.  C. 
1715) — **  Thou,"  <x>ntinued  he,  "  art  raler  of  all  my  people— only  in  the 
timme  will  I  be  greater  than  thou."  And  he  commanded  his  servants  to 
array  him  in  sumptuous  apparel,  to  seat  him  in  the  second  chariot  in  the 
kingdom — and  proclaim  before  him,  Bow  the  knee!"  And  yet  further  ib 
promote  his  honour  and  h^piness,  he  gave  him  in  marriage  an  Egyptian 
lady— Asenab,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  a  priest  of  On. 

Fannt.  Then  these  people^worshipped  idols,  though  they  acknowledged 
the  God  of  Joseph! 

MoTUR.  Believing  in  a  plurality,  they  seem  to  have  thought  them  not 
incompatible.  Here  you  see,  they  admitted  the  power  and  knowledge  of 
one  Supreme— yet  we  know  that  they  were  addicted  to  the  basest  idb- 
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Ekyflited  now  to  the  second  dignity  in  the  en^Hre,  and  invested  with 
powers  to  execute  his  benerolent  purposes,  Joseph  went  throaghont  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  preparing  storehouses  to  lay  up  the  surplus  food 
of  the  plenteous  years.  They  came,  according  to  his  prediction,  and  the 
earth  produced  her  fruits  in  immeasurable  abundance,  and  in  every  city 
the  com  of  its  district  was  carefully  stored. 

The  seven  years  of  famine  also  arrired,  and  the  perishing  multitudes 
cried  to  Pharoah  for  bread.  To  Joseph  all  was  committed,  and  he  opened 
his  stores,  and  supplied  them  according  to  his  discretion,  and  the  treasury 
of  Pharoah  was  filled. 

But  the  famine  was  not  confined  to  Egypt,  the  adjacent  countries  were 
equally  afflicted;  and  when  they  heard  that  the  Egyptians  bad  provided 
against  a  general  scarcity,  they  crowded  thither  for  food. 

(B.  C.  1717.)  Amongst  those  that  presented  themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion, ^came  ten  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  prostrated  themselves  to  the 
ground  before  the  governor  of  Eg^pt— -little  imagining  that  be  whom  they 
now  reverenced  was  their  banished  brother! 

Catherine.  How  could  they  possibly  have  forgotten  him?  One  would 
think  that  remorse  alone  would  have  kept  him  alive  in  their  memories. 

Mother.  They  had  not  forgotten  him — their  cruelty  to  him  had  pene- 
trated  their  minds,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  but  now  they  were  occupied 
with  more  immediate  cares. — Besides,  his  person  was  altered  with  the  pro- 
gress of  his  years.  To  the  bloom  of  bis  beauty  was  added  the  maturity  of 
manhood;  nor  had  they  the  thought  of  looking  for  him  amidst  the  splendour 
of  a  court,  and  invested  with  the  power  of  a  sovereign.  But  he  recollected 
them,  and  now  saw  the  accomplishment  of  his  dream.  Thrown  thus  into 
bis  power,  and  petitioning  for  bread  for  themselves  and  tiieir  families,  hit 
gentle  nature  forbade  retribution.— He  thought  of  his  aged  father— 4ie 
tlkougbt  of  Benjamin,  his  younger  brother — and,  to  conceal  the  yeamingfs  of 
his  heart,  he  charged  them  abruptly  with  coming  to  see  the  poverty  of  the 
country!  They  disclaimed  the  ignoble  purpose!  "  They  were,"  they  said, 
"  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man — diat  the  youngest  remained  at 
home  with  his  father,  and  another  was  not;*  and  to  buy  com  for  their  fami- 
lies alone  were  they  come."  He  affected  to  question  their  integrity,  and, 
threatening  to  punish  them  as  spies,  he  threw  them  into  prison.  Coming  to 
them  after  a  few  days,  he  proposed  that  they  should  prove  the  truth  of  their 
statement  by  bringing  their  youngest  brother  into  Egypt;  but  he  would 
keep  one  of  their  number,  in  the  prison,  an  host^e  for  their  return. 

*  This  form  of  expression  was  probably  used  to  aroid  the  direct  asseitioik  of  Jo- 
seph's death,  which  they  could  not  certainly  affirm. 
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OfBipwiwd  noir  by  mU  these  painful  ciroumstances,  apptaling  to  tbeir 
swmkenad  copicieDoee ,  thej  broke  oat  into  kmentatiaiis,  and  bitterly  re- 
pimehed  tbenMelTes,  eren  in  the  presence  of  Joseph,  who  they  did  not 
inni^  nndentood  them,  for  he  had  hitherto  employed  an  interpreter. 

Verily^  an  guilty  conceminf  onr  brother;  for  we  saw  the  anguish  of 
las  eool  when  he  besought  us,  and  we  woold  not  liear;  therefore  is  this 
distress  oome  upon  us!" 

^Did  I  not  say  to  you,"  <:ned  Reuben,  "Do  not  sin  against  the  child, 
and  ye  woald  not  hear,  therefore,  now,  his  blood  is  required!" 

These  mutual  upbraidings  almost  shook  the  fortitude  of  Joseph— his 
heart  relented,  and  he  turned  from  them  to  conceal  his  tears. 

^^Prove  yourselves  true  men,"  said  be,  as  soon  as  be  could  command 
bis  Toice  to  speak,  *<by  bringing  your  youngest  brother  to  me."  And  he 
took  SinMeo  and  bound  him  before  their  eyes!  Then  ordering  his  senrants 
to  fin  their  sacks  with  com,  and  to  provide  liberally  for  their  journey  back 
to  CansAn,  he  dismissed  the  remaining  nine. 

On  their  journey,  as  one  of  the  young  men  opened  his  sack  to  get  pro- 
Ttmder  for  their  asses,  they  were  greatly  astonished  by  finding  a  sum  of 
money  im  tbe  mouth  of  the  saok;  and  fearful  that  divine  vengeance  had 
nefW  indeed  overtaken  them,  they  said  one  to  another,  <*Wbat  is  this  that 
God  has  done  to  us?"  But  how  aggravated  were  their  terrors,  when  ar- 
riving at  boene,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  fother,  they  emptied  their 
sacks,  and  discovered  in  each  the  bundle  of  money  that  had  been  carried 
into  Egypt,  now  secretly  returned.  Compelled  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  SuneoB,  tiiey  were  obliged  to  relate  all  that  had  befallen  them;  and  to 
add  the  cmel  injunction  of  the  viceroy,  that  Benjamin  should  come  to 
verify  tbeir  story  and  deliver  Simeon.  Me,"  cried  tbe  afflicted  parent 
^e  have  bereaved  of  my  children.  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and 
y  will  take  Benjamin  away;  all  these  things  are  against  me."  "  Slay  my 
two  soM,"  replied  Reuben,  confident  of  the  probity  of  the  Egyptian 
prino^— **If  I  bring  him  not  to  thee;  deliver  him  into  my  hand  and  I  will 
bring  him  to  thee  again."  But  entreaty  was  vain — ^Benjamin,  tbe  only 
remaining  child  of  his  lamented  Rachel,  he  would  not  hazard  on  so  long  a 
journey*  **My  son,"  said  he,  ^'shall  not  go  down  with  you,  for  his  bro- 
ther is  dead,  and  be  is  left  alone:  If  mischief  befal  him  by  the  way,  then 
ye  shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  g^rave." 

CATJBmm.  Poor  old  man;  I  never  read  his  pathetic  lamentation 
without  tears.  Still  I  cannot  help  blaming  him  for  refusing  to  send  Ben- 
jsmin  to  lelease  Simeon,  who  ought  to  have  been  equally  dear  to  him. 

MoTHxa.  I  am  no  apologist  for  parents  who  make  unreasonable  dis- 
criflunatioiis  amongst  their  children;  indeed  they  are  seldom  observed, 
vbm  all  the  children  of  a  family  are  equally  dutiful.   In  this  case  we 
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may  allow  somethinf  to  the  enfeebling  effects  of  old  age  and  peculiar  chr- 
ci]mstance».  Necessity,  howeyer,  soon  wrung  from  Israel  a  reluctant 
consent  Their  provision  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  call  upon 
his  sons;  <^6o  again,  buy  us  a  little  food."  Judah,  less  tender  than  R^ben> 
declared  they  toouid  not  go  without  Benjamin;  for  the  goreraor,  said  he, 

did  solemnly  protest  that  we  should  not  see  his  Sace  without  our  youngest 
brother."  Pressed  now  on  every  side,  the  suffering  father  exclaimed, 
*^  Why  dealt  you  so  ill  with  me  as  to  tell  the  man  ye  had  yet  a  brother?" 
They  answered,  that  he  had  questioned  them  so  minutely,  that  they  could 
not  conceal  it;  nor  had  they  any  motive  for  endeavouring  to  do  so,  for  they 
could  not  imagine  that  he  would  say,  bring  your  brother  down."  And 
they  continued  to  urge  him  by  every  consideration  of  tenderness  for  them 
and  their  little  ones,  of  duty  to  himself,  and  the  impolicy  of  a  longer  de* 
lay,  to  commit  Benjamin  to  their  care, — ^pledging  themselves  with  affec- 
tionate solemnity  for  his  safety.    60  then,"  cried  the  distracted  patriarch,. 

if  it  must  be  so,  take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  a  present  to  the  man, 
and  double  money  in  your  hand,  and  the  money  that  was  returned  in  the 
mouth  of  your  sacks,  carry  it  again  in  your  hands;  peradventure  it  was  an 
over-sight.  Take  also  your  brother,  and  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy 
before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your  other  brother  and  Benjamin. 
If  I  he  bereaved  of  my  children,!  am  bereaved."  With  these  affecting  words 
he  dismissed  them,  and  they  hastened  into  Egypt,  and  to  the  presence  of 
Joseph,  who  when  he  saw  that  Benjamin  was  with  them,  directed  his 
steward  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  and  bring  these  interesting  strangers 
to  his  house  at  noon,  avoiding  himself  for  the  present  any  conversation 
with  them.  Alarmed  by  this  unexpected  honour,  and  connecting  it  with 
ttie  mysterious  circumstance  of  the  money  returned  in  their  sacks,  they 
sought  the  steward,  and  anxiously  exculpated  themselves  from  any  know- 
ledge of  the  obnoxious  act;  in  confirmation  of  which,  they  had  brought 
the  money  again  with  them,  and  bad  added  other  sums  to  obtain  a  further 
supply  of  com,  the  single  object  they  again  asserted  of  their  original  visit. 
The  good  natured  steward  relieved  their  excessive  apprehensions  by  ac- 
knowledging that  be  had  himself  restored  their  money,  and  encouraged 
them  to  hope  that  Providence  had  yet  some  special  favours  in  store  for 
them.  He  then  liberated  their  brother  Simeon,  and  brought  them  all  into 
Joseph's  house  where  they  were  to  dine,  and  gave  them  water  to  wash 
their  feet,  and  other  refreshments,  very  grateful  after  their  long  journey. 

Charles.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  reason  of  that  an- 
cient custom  of  giving  travellers  water  to  wash  their  feet;  we  should  think 
it  an  awkward  piece  of  civility  now. 

Mother.  We  do  not  require  it  Our  convenient  boots  and  shoes 
were  not  known  to  the  people  who  practised  that  courtesy.    They  wore 
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^uidals,  which  exposed  the  upper  pari  of  their  foot  to  the  dost.  Washing 
the  fleet  aod  bathing  the  whole  body  is  so  necessary  to  health,  as  well  as 
comfort,  that  it  becomes  a  religious  rite  in  very  hot  climates.  But  1  will 
not  detain  yon  from  the  meeting  of  Joseph  with  his  brethren. 

Faknt.  Yes,  I  am  impatient  to  return  to  that  eventful  dinner. 

MoTHKA.  No  explanation  howerer  took  place  at  this  second  meeting, 
ior  the  purposes  of  Providence  were  not  yet  completed.  Every  thing  that 
occurred  was  calculated  to  excite  wonder  and  reflection;  especially  the 
singular  notice  that  ^as  taken  of  Benjamin:  for  Joseph  not  only  g^ci- 
ously  accepted  their  present,  and  asked  affectionately  for  their  father, 
«« the  old  man  of  whom  they  had  spoken;"  but  seeing  a  new  face  among 
them,  inquired  gently,  is  thb  your  younger  brother?  God  be  gracious  to 
thee  my  son,"  was  all  he  could  articulate;  and  hurried  from  them  to  his 
chamber  to  give  vent  to  his  tears.  When  his  agitated  feelings  were  some- 
what tranquillized,  he  washed  his  face,  and  assuming  an  air  of  indifference, 
met  his  family  and  guests. 

Three  tables  were  prepared;  one  for  the  governor  of  Egypt,  another  for 
his  eleven  brothers,  and  a  third  for  the  nobles  who  were  admitted  to  his 
society,  and  who  could  not  submit  to  the  abomination  of  eating  with  the 
Hebrews. 

Charles.  Dear  mother:  your  narrative  so  often  encounters  the  cus- 
toms or  prejudices  of  the  ancients,  of  whom  I  am  always  anxious  to  learn 
what  I  can,  that  I  am  tempted  to  interrupt  you.  Pray  tell  me  why  these 
people  could  not  eat  together. 

MoTHEB.  Because  the  Hebrews,  who  at  that  time  made  no  distinctions 
in  articles  of  food,  would  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians;  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  latter  of  such  a  profanation  would 
not  permit  them  to  sit  at  table  with  those  who  committed  it 

But  though  offensive  in  this  particular,  the  strangers  were  treated  with 
extraordinary  civility.  Arranged  carefully  in  the  order  of  their  birth, 
they  received  each  a  portion  from  the  governor's  table;  but  Benjamin's 
was  five  times  the  quantity  of  any  of  his  brother's.  This  singular  atten- 
tion amazed  them;  but  as  they  saw  no  immediate  occasion  of  alarm,  they 
enjoyed  the  present  moment  in  feasting  and  mirth.  Early  the  next  morn« 
lAg  they  comnkenoed  their  journey  homeward  laden  with  provisions  as 
much  asthey  could  possibly  carry.  But  scarcely  had  they  lost  sight  of 
the  city,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  very  steward  who  had  seemed 
se  studious  of  their  comfort,  and  abruptly  reproached  with  haying  return- 
ed evfl  for  good  in  that  they  had  stolen  the  golden  cup  of  his  master.  Con- 
fident of  their  innocence,  and  seeing  only  in  this  disgraceful  charge  some 
new  oppression  of  their  mysterious  persecutor,  they  fearlessly  inquired, 
bow  they  who  had  brought  back  the  money  discovered  in  their  sacks  on 
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tbe  fonner  ooofMoo,  which  tb«j  mgbt  hare  ooncetled  and  retained,  could 
now  be  suspected  of  an  action  they  abhorred?  And  to  evince  their  indi^ 
nant  sincerity,  they  added,  ^*  let  him  die  with  whom  the  cup  ahall  be 
fouDd."  The  terms  were  accepted  and  the  be^fgag^e  immediately  exa- 
mined, beginning  with  Reuben's  and  descending  to  Beigafflin;  when  lo! 
in  the  sack  of  the  latter  the  goblet  was  fimnd. 
Fannt.    Alas!  Had  he  stolen  it  indeed? 

Mother.  O  no—it  was  placed  there  secretly  by  Joseph's  directioQ* 
who  iott*  iided  by  these  trials  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt.  Their 
convictloD  had  seemed  yet  incomplete;  but  now  overpowered  en- 
tirely by  the  dreadful  result  of  their  own  stipulation,  they  saw  the  hand  of 
God  taking  vengeance  for  their  brother's  blood.  In  awful  suspense  they 
returDed  to  the  presence  of  Joseph,  and  prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet, 
they  exclaimed,  what  shall  we  speak,  or  how  shall  we  <dear  ourselves; 
God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants  behold  we  are  my  lord's 
servants,  both  we,  and  he  with  whom  the  cup  is  found.'* 

«  God  forbid,"  returned  he,  that  I  shouU  do  so:  the  man  in  whose  hand 
the  cup  is  found,  he  shall  be  my  servant,  as  for  you,  get  you  up  to  your  Ci- 
ther in  peace." 

This  determination  was  the  climax  of  their  sufferings.  To  see  the  sor- 
row they  had  once  wantonly  brought  upon  their  &ther  by  tearing  from 
him  his  favourite,  renewed  in  the  loss  of  Benjamin,  they  could  not  endure. 
Judah,  therefore,  encouraged  by  theamiaUe  deportment  of  Joseph,  ap- 
proached him,  and  deprecating  his  anger,  he  prayed  to  be  heard.  He 
then  went  on  to  rehearse  with  the  simple  eloquence  of  heart-felt  grief,  the 
whole  history  of  their  coming  into  Egypt  He  painted  the  anguish  of  his 
father  for  the  loss  of  Jos^h,  his  best  beloved  child;  his  subsequent  tender- 
ness for  Benjamin,  the  only  remainyig  son  of  their  mother,  and  his  exces- 
sive unwillingness  to  trust  him  out  of  his  sight  Nor  did  he  forget  indirect- 
ly to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  governor,  by  reminding  him  that  the 
unhappy  Israel  would  not  have  been  brought  into  this  dilemma  but  for  his 
own  rigid  inquiiy,— "  have  ye  yet  a  brother,"  and  his  refusal  to  let  them 
have  com  except  he  came  down*  Suspecting  no  danger,"  he  continued, 
he  had  readily  became  the  surety  for  his  safety;  and  now  that  the  liberty 
of  Benjamin  was  thus  inexplicably  forfeited,  he  would  pay  the  penalty  in 
his  stead,  for  he  could  not  return  and  behold  the  anguish  of  his  father.'* 

This  pathetic  speech  of  Judah,  not  one  word  of  which  can  be  omitted 
without  losing  a  significant  expression,  was  admirably  adapted  to  aifoot 
such  a  man  as  Joseph;  his  firmness  was  conquered— the  tide  of  tender 
emotions  could  no  longer  be  restrained— and  hastily  commanding  every 
one  except  his  brethren  to  leave  the  room,  he  cried,  "  I  am  Joseph— does 
my  father  yet  hve?  Amaxement,  joy,  and  shame  overpowered  his  bre- 
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thx«D;  he  saw  them  unahle  to  speak,  and  generously  encouraged  and 
comforted  them. — Come  near,  I  pray  you,  said  he,  I  am  Joseph  your 
brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt;  be  not  g^eved  therefore  nor  angry  with 
yourselv^es  that  ye  sold  me  hither,  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  pre- 
serre  life."   And  seeing  them  incredulous,  and  pitying  their  confusion, 
he  ooQtinned  to  assure  them,    haste  ye,  go  to  my  father  and  saj  to  him, 
thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt;  come 
down  unto  me,  tarry  not,  and  Ij^iU  nourish  thee,  for  there  are  yet  fire 
years  of  famine;  thou  shalt  dwell  in  Goshen,  with  all  that  thou  hast,  lest 
tiioo  come  to  porerty.   Tour  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Benja^ 
minsee,  that  it  is  my  mouth  that  speaketh  unto  you;  tell  my  father  all  my 
glory  in  Egypt,  and  all  that  ye  have  seen,  and  haste  and  bring  down  my 
&ther  hither.''    And  he  fefl  on  Benjamin's  neck  and  tbey  wept  in 
aoe  another's  arms;  and  he  embraced  all  his  brethren  and  shed  tears  upon 
them.  Tranquillity  and  confidence  by  degrees  succeeded  to  these  impas- 
aiooed  feelings,  and  they  conyersed  a^tionately  together.  Meanwhile, 
6ie  report  of  this  unexpected  meeting,  had  gone  abroad.   The  violence 
of  Joseph's  agitation  had  been  oreriieard  by  his  servants;  every  one  re« 
ioiced  in  the  happiness  of  their  benefiakctor,  and  Pharoah  himself,  em/- 
bracing  every  opportunity  to  testify  his  high  regard  for  him,  gave  imme- 
diate command  that  carriages  should  be  prepared  to  bring  down  the  father 
erf  Joseph  and  his  whole  family  into  Egypt    "  Regard  not  your  stufi;"  said 
tibe  generous  prince,  "  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours." 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made,  and  the  sons  of  Israel,  laden  with 
provisions  and  presents  both  for  him  ^  themselves,  returned  to  their 
ther  wifli  the  tidings  of  Joseph's  existence  and  elevation  in  Egypt. 

Fahht.   These  tidings  would  be  almost  as  insupportable  as  the  former 
had  been,  though  from  an  opposite  cause. 

MOTHE&.  His  feebW  spirits  ftdnted  under  the  excess  of  surprize  and 
joy,  and  only  the  evidence  of  the  carriages  provided  by  Joseph  and  the  mu- 
nificent monarch  whom  he  served,  to  transport  him  with  aU  that  he  had> 
could  convince  him  that  such  great  and  unexpected  blessings  were  his.  "  It 
is  enough  (said  he)  Joseph  my  son,  is  yet  alive— I  will  go  and  see  him  be- 
fore  1  die." 

FAftKT.  I  suppose  Israel  intended  to  return  to  the  land  of  promise,  and 
die  there? 

MoTHSR.  He  might  reasonably  have  cherished  such  a  hope,  because  he 
had  not  yet  attained,  as  he  afterwards  told  Pharoah,  to  the  years  of  the  life 
of  his  fathers:  but  he  certainly  knew  that  his  posterity  should  return.  Yet 
knowing  also,  that  they  should  be  afflicted  ^«  in  a  land  wherein  they  were 
strangers,"  this  sudden  removal  of  his  whole  fjBuaaily  to  a  foreign  country^ 

VOL.  Tl.  ^ 
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was  calculatad  to  fill  bis  miiid  with  aaxioug  refleotioos  oa  the  probable 
coosequenceB  of  an  eveot  so  remarkable.  Penetrated  too,  with  the  pro- 
fouiidest  latitude  for  the  marrellotis  reooTery  of  bis  sod;  be  stopt  at  Beer- 
•heba  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiyiDg  and  praise. 

At  this  memorable  station,  his  fiitfaert,  both  Abraham  and  Isaac,  had  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  king  of  the  Philistiiies,  because  be  saw  that  they 
were  the  iavovrites  of  heayen,  and  at  his  own  request  made  treaties  of 
friendship  with  him;  and  here  the  same  protector  whose  presence  Abime- 
lech  acknowledged,  encouraged  Israel  to  prosecute  his  journey  without 
fear,  for  in  Egypt  he  would  make  of  him  a  gre%t  nation. 

Catiduitnk.  Was  this  then  the  beginning  of  that  bondage  so  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel? 

Mother.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that  bondage  predicted  to  Abraham, 
as  the  lot  of  his  posterity,  in  these  words:  *^  They  shall  senre  Amr  hundred 
years,  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs;*'  yet  their  residence  in  Egypt,  commen- 
ced (B.  C.  1706),  under  the  most  flattering  anspioes.  They  were  met  on 
the  way  by  Joseph  in  his  chariot,  and  in  the  aims  of  his  long-lost  son,  the 
ftiU  soul  of  the  happy  fether  receired  the  fruition  of  earthly  bliss!  Let 
me  now  die,*'  said  he, since  I  have  seen  thy  /hce.'^  When  tears  and  em- 
braces had  relieved  the  unutterable  feelings  of  both,  Israel  and  five  of  hi» 
sons,  were  conducted  to  the  king.  The  venerable  patriarch,  was  seated  in 
his  presence,  and  questioned  of  his  age,  and  occupation;  and  when  he  an- 
swered, ^  thy  servants  are  shepherds,"  the  land  of  Goshen,  a  section  rich  in 
pasturage,  was  assigned  to  then,  and  the  flocks  of  Phamah  were  commit- 
ted to  their  care. 

Two  years  of  the  £unine  were  spent,  when  Israel  came  with  his  fiunily 
into  Egypt  During  five  more  it  continued  with  such  distressing  severity, 
^t  all  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants  cane  into  the  royal  treasury  to  procure 
Ibe  means  of  subsistence.  Whdn  (heir  money  was  eiibausted,  they  brought 
in  tiieir  cattle  of  every  description,  and  exchanged  them  with  Joseph  for 
bread.  Still  the  earth  withheld  her  frnits,  and  the  starving  people  crowded 
around  him,  Shall  we  die  befim  thine  eyes?«-take  us,  and  ourland^we 
win  be  servants  to  Phareah,  only  give  us  bread." 

But  this  upright  minister  would  not  aggrandise  even  the  prince  who  had 
elevated  him  to  the  aeoond  i^aee  in  t|M  kingdom*  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
subjects;  but  employed  the  plenitude  of  his  power  for  the  advantage  of 
both.  He  improved  the  condition  of  some,  by  removing  them  to  more 
oonvenient  liabitations,  and  generously  restored  four-fifths  of  the  lands  of 
all;  retaining  but  one,  for  the  king:  and  this  regulation  continued  aller- 
wards  for  ages.  One-fifth  of  all  the  territories  of  Egypt  belonged  to  the 
king,  excepting  the  lands  of  the  priests,  who  were'whoUy  exempted  from 
tribute. 
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CAmsoLtrm,  Hew  M  was  Jacob  When  he  entered  Vlgjpi? 

Mother.  An  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  lired,  afterwards,  seven* 
teeo  in  Cknben.  Before  his  death  he  assembled  his  sons,  and  after  reciting 
tfw  most  affectini^  incidents  of  his  life,  and  adopting  the  two  sons  of  Jo* 
seph,  Ephraim,  ftnd  Manassah,— who  were  erer  afterwards  i^koned  as 
heads  of  tribe8,-^*-he  blessed  them  seterally,  and  **  told  them  what  should 
beAd  tiiem  in  the  latter  days.** 

pAiiinr.  Can  yon  show  us  the  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies.' 

MoTBER.  Seyeral  commentators*  have  very  satisfactorily  performed 
that  serrice.  To  them  I  must  refer  you,  and  hope  you  will  derive  from 
their  curious  investigfations,  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  they  have  re- 
peatedly afforded  me.  Excepting  the  decisive  evidence  they  bring,  by 
theur  incontfttvertible  accomplishment,  to  the  genuineness  of  sacred  writ, 
we  are  not  immediately  interested  in  the  predictions  in  question.  That, 
pnmouDced  on  Judah,  the  grand  link  in  the  chain  of  our  story,  alone  con*- 
cemsus. 

To  him  it  was  said»  «  with  Judah  shall  the  iceplre  remain,  till  Shiloh 
come,  and  to  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  The  word  Shiloh 
b  variously  interpreted;  but  it  is  most  commonly  taken  to  mean,  the  sent; 
and  to  point  out  to  the  Messiah,  whom  we  shall  find  by  and  by,  proceeding 
indeed  from  this  honoured  tribe,  to  whom  the  sceptre  was  given,  and  in 
whose  iamfly,  till  his  advent,  it  remained. 

Hie  dying  patriarch  also  took  an  oath  of  his  sons,  especially  of  Joseph, 
as  possessing  chiefly  the  power  to  excute  his  will;  to  carry  him  into  Canaan, 
and  bury  him  with  his  (ktheri,  in  the  sepulchre  which  had  been  purchased 
by  Abraham,  when  he  was  a  stranger  in  that  land,  for  the  burial  place  of 
Sarah:  where  Isaac,  and  Rebekah,  and  Leah,  had  also  been  laid.  And  ac- 
cordingly, his  remains  were  carried  up  with  great  pomp  into  Canaan,  (B. 
C.  attended  by  all  the  males  of  his  family,  and  a  great  retinue  of 
I      noble  Egyptiims. 

FAHmr.  Deprived  now  of  their  natural  protector,  and  wholly  in  the 
power  of  Joseph,  his  brothers  began  to  fear  that  they  should  be  sacrificed 
to  hit  just  lesentment*  no  longer  restrained  by  reverence  ipr  th^ir  common 
parent  , 

Mother.  But  this  illustrious  man  was  always  superior  to  circumstances. 
The  fear  of  Grod  was  the  governing  principle  of  all  his  actions,  His  amiable 
nature  was  melted  to  tears,  when  they  sent  messengers  to  deprecate  his 
anger,  and  afterwards  came,  and,  prostrating  themselves,  presented  his  de- 
parted Ikh^r's  request,  that  he  would  foigi^e  them!    Am  I,''  said  he,  in 

piaca  of  God?  It  is  his  to  punish,  and  mine  to  obey  his  wilL  Heueo^ 

See  Newton  on  the  Prophtciei,  and  others. 
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me  before  you  into  E|;3rpt,  to  sare  much  people  alive;  bow,  therefore,  fear 
not;  for  I  will  Dourish  yon,  and  yoar  little  ones.'* 

The  useful  life  of  Joseph  was  protracted  to  the  leng^  of  an  hundred  and 
ten  years;  and  under  his  affectionate  care  his  family  grew  and  flourished. 
(B.  C.  1636.)  In  his  last  hours  he  reminded  them  that  tbey  were  to  return 
to  their  own  country,  and  enjoined  them  to  carry  up  his  bones,  and  depo- 
sit them  with  those  of  his  ancestors.  His  unmerited  kindness  to  them,  had 
secured  their  obedience,  and  they  preserved  his  body  for  that  purpose,  by 
embalming  it  after  the  manner  uf  the  Egyptians.  From  the  sacred  records, 
we  learn  no  more  of  Uiis  celebrated  ruler,  but  profane  writers  have  said, 
that  the  E^ptians  continued  long  to  yeoerate  the  name  of  their  benefactor. 

To  the  fascinating  power  of  such  an  assemblage  of  endowments,  without 
the  alloy  of  asingle  vice;  as  much^  to  the  afiectingFicissitudesof  his  fortune, 
we  may  ascribe  the  pleasure  with  which  we  contemplate  the  beautifel  story 
of  Joseph.  Severely  tried  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  he  was  faithful  in 
all.  The  lustre  of  his  piety  augmented  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  and  illu- 
mined the  gloomy  cells  of  a  prison.  Diligent  and  submissive,  in  adversity 
—active,  and  beneficent  in  prosperity — as  a  statesman— a  son— ^ind  a  bro- 
ther— he  was  prudent,  dutiful,  and  generous;  diffusing  blessings  while  be 
lived,  and  erecting  for  posterity,  a  monument  of  transcendant  virtue. 


INOENIOUS  INVENTIONS. 

An  ioTention,  called  the  Perspectograph,  is  announced  in  New 
York  as  a  late  production  of  Mr.  Busby.  Six  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  of  that  city  have  certified  that  the  Perspectograph 
is  a  useful  invention,  that  will  materially  assist  all  persons  desi- 
rous of  making  accurate  perspective  views  from  nature. 

A  Mr.  H.,  of  England,  has  discovered  a  mode  of  distillation 
from  unmalted  barley,  which  is  illegal  by  the  excise  law;  he  pur- 
poses bringing  this  excellent  invention  to  America. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Savannah  ^  for  a  steam-ship 
Packet,  to  run  from  that  port  to  Liverpool,  under  the  superintend- 
ance,  direction,  and  navigation  of  captain  Rogers,  at  present  of 
the  Charlestown  steam  boat" 
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Women;  or  Poor  et  Centre:  a  Tale.   By  the  anther  of  Bertram,  a  Tra- 
gedy. 3  YoU.  12me.  Constable  apd  Co. 

Wb  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  thb  as^undoubtedly  at  the 
head  of  Mr.  Maturin's  productions.  In  his  earlier  novels,  with 
much  occasional  felicity  of  expression,  and  many  indications  of 
genius,  there  was  yet  such  a  chaos  both  of  incidents  and  of  lan- 
guage, that  we  could  scarcely  trace  any  presiding  mind  moving 
over  the  troubled  waters  of  his  invention.  Even  his  Bertram, 
with  all  its  power  and  popularity,  came  upon  us  rather  as  a  ^<blast 
from  hell,"  than  as  conveying  any  of  those  <^  airs  from  heaven,**— 
which  ought  ever  to  encircle  the  divine  form  of  poetry;  and  we 
read  it,  we  confess,  with  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  loathing,  which 
was  in  some  degree  transferred  from  the  book  to  its  author.  la 
the  present  wyrk,  however,  he  has  made  us  ample  amends,  and 
we  are  now  disposed  to  give  him  equally  our  hearts  and  our  ad- 
tniration.  He  has,  indeed,  in  his  time,  supped  so  full  with  hor- 
rors," that  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  him  to  change  his 
hand  entirely,  and  to  acquire  at  once  a  shape  perfectly  humane 
and  conversable^— but  his  darker  spirits  are  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  magician,  and  while  he  moves  among  them,  like  the 
poet  Dante,  in  his  Inferno,  we  still  feel  that  his  understanding  is 
quite  clear,  and  his  sympathies,  with  every  thing  human,  most  fresh 
and  unimpaired.  We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  say,  whether  this 
work  is  more  remarkable  for  poetical  fancy,  or  intense  feelings 
or  profound  reflection.  There  is  much  poetry  in  the  invention 
of  the  characters,  and  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed. 
There  is  an  agonizing  dissection  of  the  humtti  heart,  which  un- 
veils many  of  its  most  painful  sensibilities;  and  there  is  withal  a 
depth  and  a  variety  of  thought  on  the  most  interestiM^  of  all  in- 
quiries, which,  in  its  different  results,  has  bad  so  poilwMUlai  io* 
fluence  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  every  a^e,  tftPiM  mat 
more  than  the  present.  We  shall  make  ourselves  bet^lMfer-* 
stood,  however,  when  we  have  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  story, 
and  made  our  readers  somewhat  acquunted  with  the  characters 
of  this  novel. 
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Charles  de  Courcy,  a  young  Irishman  of  genius,  great  persotial 
attractions  and  fortune,  had  scarcely  entered  Dublin,  where,  in 
his  17th  year,  he  was  placed  at  the  University,  than  by  a  singu- 
lar adventure  he  rescued  from  the  hovel  of  an  old  crazy  woooan 
a  beautiful  youdg  g^ri,  who  had  been  carried  there  by  force,  and 
lay  concealed.  He  put  her  into  the  hands  of  her  relations,  but  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  her  for  some  time  afterwards;  till  one  night,  he 
found  hiniiself  placed  beside  her  in  a  Methodist  chapel,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  a  serious  youth  of  his  acquaintance.  She 
was  so  much  occupied  with  her  devotions,  that  she  did  not  recog- 
nize him  till  the  service  was  over,  when  she  looked  upon  him 
with  a  smile  of  so  much  sweetness,  that  he  immediately  addressed 
her  as  an  acquaintance;  and  an  elderly  lady  who  was  with  her, 
begged  him  to  visit  at  their  house.    This  lady  was  a  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,  one  of  the  Evangelical  class,  and  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  much  less  understanding  or  heart  than  herself,  and  much  nar- 
rower and  more  bigoted  in  his  opinions.    The  society  at  their 
house  was  quite  novel  to  the  young  man,  and  of  a  kind  which 
certainly  had  no  tendency  to  give  him  any  good  religious  im- 
pressions.   He  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  hearing  the  most 
sacred  subjects  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  controversial  arrogance, 
or  of  the  most  revolting  fanaticism;  and  were  it  not  that  he  loved 
the  fair  Eva,  he  could  never  have  submitted  to  such  company. 
In  her  pure  and  gentle  manners  he  found  an  attraction  which 
nothing  coul4  overcome,— -yet  she  seemed  so  heavenly  a  being, 
that  he  had  not  "the  vanity  to  think  he  could  inspire  her  with  a 
mutual  passion.    The  agitation  of  his  mind  ultimately  impaired 
his  health,  and  brought  liim  to  the  brink  of  the  gfave,  when  the 
cause  of  his  malpdv  was  accidently  discovered,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted io  approacH^va  as  her  destined  husband. 

Unfortunately,  this  young  man  was  no  less  volatile  than  pas- 
sionate, and  as  obstacles  to  the  success  of  his  wishes  were  re- 
he  began  to  be  less  ardent  for  the  attainment  of  their  ob'* 
BUpKrai  ciK  lunsiances  gradually  occurred  to  cool  him  a 
►waWJTthc  lovely  Evay— -the  tedious  pertinacity  of  the  fami- 
ly to  make  him  a  convert'  to  their  own  peculiar  opinions, — her 
apparent  coldness,  which  arose  merely  from  her  previous  ignorance 
of  passion,  and  the  dread  of  its  sinfuhiess;— all  this  wearied  and 
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wore  him  ont,  and  prepared  him  for  the  btal  cbtage  in  hi^  affee- 
tkma  which  was  speedily  to  happen.    A  most  fiicinating  opera- 
linger  appeared  on  the  Dublin  stage,  a  woman  of  the  greatest 
beautjr  and  accoropllfthmentt,  quite  a  Corinoe  in  short,  admitted 
into  the  first  circles,  or  rather  one  whose  society  was  courted  aa 
the  hig^hest  distinction.    De  Courcy  became  constant  at  her  par- 
ties, and  she  soon  took  a  warm  interest  in  him.    Zaira  (so  him 
was  named)  deceived  herself  so  far  as  to  imagine,  that  her  attach- 
ment to  him  was  pure  friendship,  and  she  eyen  pleased  herself 
with  the  idea,  that  she  would  be  delighted  with  fk>rming  the  minds 
of  him  and  his  young  wife,  an  object  which,  after  a  severe  disap- 
pcMntment  she  had  just  met  with,  seemed  necessary  to  give  her 
an  interest  in  existence.   This  most  delightful  aod  amiable  wo-» 
man  (fat  she  reaiiy  was  very  amiable)  had  the  effect,  however^ 
of  gradaully  estranging  him  from  Eva,  who  suffered  wofully  in 
comparison  with  her.    The  contrast  is  admirably  exhibited  be- 
tween the  shrinking  timidity  and  inefficiency  of  the  one,  and  tha 
fine  ease  and  splendid  genius  of  the  other.  It  was  scarcely  possi* 
ble  for  De  Courcy  not  to  be  captivatedr-^hough  there  were  occa- 
sions when  his  soul  was  again  Eva's,  and  with  a  little  more  force 
of  character  she  might  have  fixed  him  hers  for  ever;  but  she  was 
too  holy  and  retiring  to  comprehend  his  ardours,— yet  her  affection 
for  him  was  deeper  and  more  powerful  than  she  herself  knew  or 
could  tell.    It  was  preyihg  secretly  on  her  vitals,  indeed,  under 
the  f^eliiig  of  his  inconstancy.    Zaira  was  at  hLSt  to  depart,  and 
De  Courcy  came  to  her  to  take  his  last  fare  well    but  they  fo^^ 
it  impossible  to  separate  when  the  sad  monv^n^  arrived,  and  i»  * 
frenzy  of  passion  he  entreated  to  accompany  her.   She  yielded^-* 
but  would  not  immediately  accept  of  his  offered  ^aK  She 
try  him  for  a  year^they  were  to  travel  together  like  ^^^^te^l 
nster,  and  if  he  continued  to  love  her,  they  were  then^j 
In  this  manner  they  went  to  Paris  together, — ^wherc  1 
attracted  the  wandering  mind  of  De  Courcy^ — ^nd  fc**^ 
ried  of  the  constant  restraint  under  which  the  exact 
Jfaira*s  love  kept  him.    Her  eye  for  ever  pursued  himr-*"^ 
seemed  for  ever  fearful  of  the  distraedon  of  bis  affectVonsr"^* 
she  lost  them  the  sooner  from  her  constant  dread  of  losing 
He  formed  the  resolution  to  return  home  to  Eva,  who,  he  h 
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was  dying;*— and,  although  Zaira's  attempts  to  detain  him  were 
Tery  painful  to  him,  he  at  last  broke  away.    There  is  something 
Tery  affecting  in  the  detail  of  her  despair,  and  of  the  fifttal  path 
into  which  it  had  nearly  betrayed  her.    In  the  weakness  of  her 
mind,  she  listeas  to  infidel  arguments,  which  in  her  better  days^ 
^e  would  have  despbed.    She  had  the  religion  of  warm  feeling, 
and  of  intellectual  glorying,  and  had  beliered  also  in  Revelation, 
though  without  much  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  her  belief* 
All  her  natural  bulwarks  fell  down  in  the  hour  of  her  misery^-— 
she  fluctuated  for  a  time  between  ^superstition  and  doubt,  and  at 
last  summoned  all  her  resolution  to  the  act  of  suicide.  From  this 
purpose,  however,  she  is  diverted  by  a  strong  impulse  to  return 
to  Ireland;— she  does  so, — and  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
De  Courcy  without  his  knowing  of  it.    She  at  last  accidentally 
discovers  in  the  old  mad  woman,  from  whom,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  De  Courcy  had  rescued  Eva, — her  own  mother, 
—and,  nK>re  wonderful  still,  that  she  herself  is  the  mother  of  Eva. 
She  rushes  to  the  house  of  the  Wentworthsy-^but  barely  in  time 
to  see  the  eyes  of  her  daughter  Eva  closed.    She  and  De  Courcjr 
again  meet  at  the  iuneral,  but,  as  is  most  strikingly  stated,  with- 
out the  slightest  emotion  from  each  other's  presence.  The 
thoughts  of  each  were  now  absorbed  in  the  sad  coffin  before  them* 
The  young  man,  not  long  after,  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  lost 
bride,  and,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  fin^hed  his  tumultuous 
course  of  disordered  passion.    Zaira  continued  to  live,  but  a 
monument    of  despondency  and  wo,  and  was  ever  after 
heard  to  utter  the  melancholy  words,    My  child,  I  have  murdered 
ipy  child." 

The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  may  seem  very  strdned  and  un* 
natural;  but  it  is  really  less  so  than  our  bare  and  imperfect  sketch 
makes  it  appear  to  be.  There  is  something,  no  doubt,  radically 
ex^Ti^ant  in  its  conception,  but  it  is  much  better  coloured 
than  could  well  be  looked  for;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  piece  of 
artifice  m  our  author  to  make  the  outset  of  his  story  singularly 
blundering  and  confused,  like  a  man  writing  on  without  knowing 
what  he  is  to  say  next,  that  we  may  be  the  more  satisfied  with  its 
final  winding  up. 
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Non  fantuin  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat:  at  speciosa  <}ebinc  miracula  promat. 

The  tale,  indeed,  abounds  with  ^  miracUla;*'  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  can  always  be  called  sfieciosa*'  There  are  in  it 
visions,  dreams,  and  impulses,  in  abundance^— besides  the  mad 
woman,  who  is  a  kind  of  prophetess  in  her  lunes,  and  starts  up 
every  now  and  then,  dancing  before  us  in  a  way  to  make  us  gid- 
4y.  She  is  not  a  very  happy  invention,  but  is  a  sort  of  decoction 
of  Meg  Merrilies,  the  old  wicked  woman  in  the  Antiquary,  and 
all  Miss  Edgworth's  wild  Irish  women  distilled  together  into  one 
"  hell  broth/'  Indeed,  we  like  our  author  least  when  he  does 
not  draw  from  his  own  stores.  It  is  true  he  has  not  disfigured 
Corinne,  but  has  given  a  new  and  edifying  view  of  a  miud  Uko, 
hers  under  the  terrible  feeling  of  religious  desertion^  Zaira  is 
thus  original,  though  an  imitation;  and  is,  we  conceive,  not  great- 
ly inferior  to  her  model.  The  evangelical  characters  are  aH  ad- 
mirably imagined, — the  pure  Eva, — the  conscientious  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, — her  controversial  husband, — and  all  the  gang  of  preach- 
ers and  elect  who  assemble  within  his  doors.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
well  conceive  any  thing  better  than  the  temperate  and  discrimi- 
nating manner  in  which  our  author  has  walked  over  this  delicate 
ground.  He  exposes,  with  a  powerful  hand,  the  follies  of  the 
inethodistical  system,  and  its  bad  effects  on  the  minds  both  of  its 
professors  and  of  tlK>se  who  are  merely  lookers  on;— yet  his  best 
characters  are  all  among  this  order,-— and,  although  their  facul* 
lies  are  cramped  and  depressed  by  the  narrowness  of  their  creed^ 
they  are  still  eminent  examples  of  the  power  of  genuine  piety. 
Take  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

She  appeared  about  fifty  years  of  age;  her  person  was  plain,  but  her 
clear  command  ing  eye,  the  severe  simplicity  of  her  manners,  and  con- 
icioasness  of  perfect  sincerity  ac<M>mpanyiDg  every  word  she  uttered,  and 
communicatiDg  itself  irresistibly  to  her  hearers,  made  one  respect  her  the 
momeot  they  beheld  her,  and.  love  her  a  very  few  moments  afterwards* 
Withdrawn  and  recollected  from  the  embarrasementof  the  preceding  njght, 
her  manner  appeared  comparatively  cold,  but  it  was  rather  the  o^ness 
of  habit  than  of  character;  there  was  more,  too,  of  the  measured  and  limited 
phrasedogy  of  the  Evangelical  people  in  her  conversation,  hut  when  sHe 
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contmued  to  speak  for  any  tiiney  one  easily  saw  that  the  range  of  her  mind 
was  far  more  extensire  than  that  of  the  objects  to  which  it  was  confined* 
She  herself  appeared  to  feel  this  self-imposed  constraint,  and  to  escape 
from  it,  from  tiriie  to  lime,  but  soon  retnmed  again,  and  the  final  impres- 
sion Which  she  left  was  that  of  strbng  sense,  rigid  rectitude  of  principle 
and  conduct)  and  a  temper  and  heart  naturally  wann»  but  subdued  by  the 
power  of  religion." 

Her  husbiild  b  ftn  admirable  contntftt 

Calvinism,  Calvinism  was  every  thing  with  him;  his  expertness  in  the 
five  points  would  have  foiled  even  their  redoubtable  refuter  Br.  Whitby 
himself;  but  his  theology,  having  obtained  full  possession  of  his  head, 
s^med  so  satisfied  with  its  conquest,  that  it  lifever  venthred  to  invade  Ms 
heart  tlis  mind  was  completely  filled  with  t  system  of  doctrinet,  and  his 
obnversation  with  a  oonnexioti  of  phrases,  which  he  often  uttered  mecha- 
nically, but  sometimes  with  a  force  ihat  imposed  ilot  only  on  others,  but 
on  himself.  In  this  state  he  Waff  perhaps  aib  happy  as  he  could  be,  for  he 
had  a  gratifying  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  his  conseience  was  kept 
tranquil  by  listenii^  to  or  repeating  sounds,  which  to  him  had  all  the  ef-» 
feet  of  things.  Never  was  Mirabea^'s  acute  remarK,  that  *  words  are 
things,'  more  singly  verified,  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wentworth^s  re- 
Itgioh." 

The  death-bed  of  the  sainted  Era  made  him  at  last  feel  the  dis- 
tmction.  She  entreated  het  aunt  that  ishe  might  die  iti  private, 
and  bot  surrbunded  by  pretkchers. 

Wentworth,  who  was  in  the  room,  did  not  like  her  last  sentiments;  he 
could  i^ot  bear  that  a  niece  of  hii,  brought  up  ro  the  very  strictest  sect  of 
Efvangpeliical  reKgfon,  should  thus  depart  wit^iout  leaving  k  m^moirable 
article  f6^  the  o^ituaiy  of  an  Evangefical  Magazine.  Hfe  had  expected 
this  at  least  from  her.  He  had  (unet^sciously  his  oWh  mfnd)  drama- 
tized her  whole  dying  scene,  and  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  die  in  aH  tie  orthodoxy  of  gen^itte  OalWnitfm.  ^  My 
dear  Era,'  said  he,  appk-dachibg  her  bed,  and  ilbftening  his  rcket  to  its 
softest  tones, « I  tnnt  that  lam  vot  to  disoorflk',^^  kH  wtMs,  afkil- 
nre  from  the  faith  for  #hich  fbe  sainlB  aHe  dMired  %>  edikttiAd  eMesfiy, 
and  to  resist  even  unto  blood.  1  truiit  that  jmat  wpprbkch  fo  the  vilify  <^ 
the  shadow  of  death  does  not  darken  yc^  rkm  of  the  fiie  ptfiriigy  those 
immutaiiie  foundations  on  which  the  foundation  of  the  gospel  rests, 
namely,' — ahd  Wentwodh  began  reckoning  on  Ms  ingei^;  Mrs.  Went- 
werth  in  rain  made  signs  to  faim,-*-he  went  on  as  to  as  <  'imputed  fight- 
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MsiMBSy'  when  Era,  lifting  her  wasted  hand,  he  b^Q^me  inyoluntaril/ 
«iknt.  <  My  dear  uncle/  laid  the  djring  Chnsttan,  <  the  langus^  of  maji 
is  at  the  d«st  in  the  balance'  tp  mfi  now*  I  am  on  the  r^xjj^  of  the  gn^ve, 
and  all  the  wretched  distinctionB  that  have  kept  men  at  war  for  centuries^ 
seem  to  me  as  nothing'.  I  know  that  *  salvation  is  of  grace  through  faith,' 
and  knowing  that,  I  ^  satisfied.  Man  n^ay  disfigure  dirine  troth,  but 
can  never  make  it  more  plain.  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,  I  am  fast  ap-* 
proaching  that  place  where  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian  or 
Scythian,  bondman,  or  free,  but  Christ  is  all  in  all.  Speak  no  more  of 
points  which  I  cannot  understand;  but  feel  that  the  rehgion  of  Christ  is  a 
leligion  of  the  soul,-^tiiat  its  rarious  denominations,  which  I  harp  besurd 
so  often  diacnsied,  and  with  so  little  profit,  are  of  light  avail,  compared 
with  its  vital  predpmiaanoe  over  our  hearts  and  lives.  I  call,'  M^id  she, 
ooUecting  her  hollow  voice  to  utter  the  words  strongly,  *  I  C9fX  twd  awful 
witnesses  to  my  appeal,  the  hour  gf  death,  and  the  day  of  judgment; — they 
jtre  witnesses  against  all  the  souls.  Oh,  my  dear  n^cle,  how  will  you  stand 
their  testimony?  Tou  have  heard  much  of  the  language  of  religion,  but  I 
/ear  you  have  yet  to  learn  its  power.'  She  paused;  for  dim  as  her  eyes 
were  bouriy  growing,  she  could  see  the  tears  running  fast  down  Went- 
worth's  rugged  cheeks,"  Ac.  ■ 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifiil  and  affectiog  than  ail  tliis  scenei 
9SdA  the  whole  character^  indeed^  of  this  amiable  girl^yet  there 
is  a  fine  moral  in  the  representation  of  the  bad  effects,  even  upon 
her  mmd,  of  the  contracted  system  in  which  she  bad  been  eda- 
cated.  With  a  little  more  play  of  thought,  and  indulgence  of 
affection,  she  would  have  fixed  her  lover^become  a  valuable 
.and  beloved  :iirifej— and  none  of  the  misery  whicji  followed  from 
iiis  wandering  would  ever  have  befallep! 

WhMe  our  author  is  thus  at  home  in  ail  the  bad  and  the  good 
o(  evangelical  religion j  (our  readers,  we  trust,  will  see  that  we  arp 
using  the  term  according  to  the  cant  acceptation  of  the  ^ge^  not  in 
its  original  sense,  for  in  that  sense  it  tan  include  nothing  but 
what  is  good,)  he  no  less  admindHy  represents  the  philosophical 
religion  of  Zaira  in  her  best  days,— the  atheism  of  some  of  her 
Parisian  associates,— and  the  sad  depression  of  her  spirit  amidst 
doubts  and  misery.  In  all  this  nothing  is  overstndned,  but  all  is 
most  naturally  and  candidly  exhibited.  Her  bursts  of  natural 
pi^y  are  beautiful,  but  they  flioat  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul; — 
even  the  arguments  of  infidelity  are  given  fairly  and  without  any 
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attempt  to  dittort  them; — but  how  fine  is  the  resnlt  of  the  wholel 
With  ^11  Zaira's  powers  of  mind  and  her  shining  virtues,  she 
bas,  in  the  hour  of  misfortune  and  disappointment,  no  anchor 
upon  which  her  soul  can  steady  itself^while  the  simple  Era, 
educated  in  the  darkest  and  most  contracted  views  of  Christianity, 
yet  finds  its  blessed  consolations  smoothing  her  passage  to  the 
grave!  In  this  representation,  we  really  think  our  author  has 
done  an  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  true  religion.  He 
keenly  satirises  the  follies  which  disfigure  it.  He  portrays,  in 
mil  their  most  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours,  those  qualities  of 
mind  which  seem  able  to  stand  without  its  support,  and  upon 
their  own  strength  and  enduring  stability;— yet,  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  all  these  meteor  glories  vanish,  and  Religion  is  left  alone  to 
support  the  trembling  soul  as  it  is  sinking  in  the  waves  of  dark- 
ness and  of  death.  We  must  now,  however,  give  a  specimen  or 
two  6f  the  fascinating  Zaira.    Take  her  first  appearance. 

The  curtain  roee,  and  a  few  moments  after  she  entered.  She  rushed 
80  Ripidly  OD  the  stage,  and  burst  with  swcj^  an  overwhelming  cataract  of 
sound  on  the  ear,  in  a  bravura  that  seemed  composed  apparently  not  to 
task,  but  to  defy  the  human  voice,  that  all  cjes  were  dazzled,  and  all  ears 
stunned,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before!  a  thunder  of  applause  testified 
the  astonishment  from  which  the  audience  appeared  scarcely  then  to  re- 
spire. She  was  in  the  character  of  a  princess,  Alternately  reproaching 
and  suppUcating  a  tyrant  for  the  fate  of  her  lover;  and  such  was  the  per- 
fect self-possession,  or  rather  the  force  with  which  she  entered  into  the 
character,  that  she  no  more  noticed  the  applauses  that  thundered  round 
her,  than  if  she  had  been  the  individual  she  represented;  and  such  was 
the  illusion  of  her  figure,  her  costume,  her  voice,  and  her  attitudes,  that 
in  a  few  moments  the  inspiration  with  which  she  was  agitated  was  com- 
municated to  every  spectator.  The  sublime  and  sculptor-like  perfection 
of  her  form, — the  classical  yet  unstudied  undulation  of  her  attitudes,  al- 
most conveying  the  idea  of  a  Sybil  or  a  prophetess,  under  the  force  of  an- 
cient inspiration,— the  resplendent  and  almost  overpowering  lustre  of  her 
beauty,  her  sunlike  eyes,  her  snowy  arms,  her  drapery  blazing  with  dia- 
monds, yet  falling  round  her  figure  in  folds  as  light  as  if  the  zephyrs  had 
flung  it  there,  and  delighted  to  sport  among  itswavings,— her  imperial  love- 
liness, at  once  attractive  and  commanding,  and  her  voice  developing  all 
that  nature  could  give,  or  art  could  teach,.— maddening  the  ignorant  with 
the  discovery  of  a  new  sense,  and  daring  the  scientific  beyond  the  bounds 
of  expectation  or  of  experience,  mocking  their  amazement,  and  leaving 
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the  ear  breathless.  All  these  burst  at  once  on  Charles,  whose  heart,  and 
senses,  and  mind  reeled  in  intoxication,  and  felt  pleasure  annihilated 'bj 
its  own  excess.'' 

Poor  Eva,  too,  was  a  musician,  but  in  a  different  way.  One 
night,  after  leaving  the  theatre,  De  Courcy  wandered  into  the 
Evangelical  meeting-house,  where  a  hymn  was  in  recitation. 

The  congregation  had  dispersed,  (all  but  the  private  singers,  who  re- 
mained to  practice;)  the  lights  too,  except  a  veiy  few  near  the  organ 
where  the  singers  stood,  were  all  extinguished,  so  that  the  building  was 
veiy  dark.  Round  the  organ  there  was  a  strong  blaze  of  light,  stronger 
firom  the  contrast.  Charles  could  see  all  the  figures  distinctly,  though  quite 
invisible  to  them  from  the  darkness  that  filled  the  body  of  the  chapel.  They 
eong  some  hymns,  and  their  solemn  quiet  harmony,  vMout  applc^e^  the 
echoes  dying  through  the  empty  aisles,  soothed  and  solemnized  him.  It 
was  like  a  fine  twilight  after  a  burning  day.  The  music  suddenly  changed; 
tbey  sung  the  Halleli^iah  chorus  from  the  iVfessiah.  The  solemnity  of  the 
well  selected  words,  the  sublimity  of  the  harmony,  the  awful  repetition  of 
the  sounds  '  for  ever  and  ever — Hi^elujah,  Hallelujah!'  forcing  the  idea 
of  eternity  on  the  mind  by  their  endless  recurrence,  thriUed  through  De 
Coorcy's  heart  And  when  the  sweet  and  powerfifl  voice  of  Eva  sustain- 
ing the  upper  part,  dwelt  on  the  ascending  notes,  repeating  <  King  of 
Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,'  while  all  the  other  parts  continued  the  cease- 
less solemn  iteration,  *  for  ever  and  ever,'  De  Courcy  felt  as  if  be  listeoed 
to  the  soi^  of  angels.  There  was  nothing  around  him  to  disturb  or  divide 
tiie  impression  on  his  senses  or  his  mind;  no  crowds,  no  bravos,  no  glare 
of  lights,  no  stifling,  and  yet  intoxicating  heat.  He  was  alone,  almost  in 
darkness*  and  the  figures  so  fiir  above  him,  the  light  falling  on  them  alone, 
and  the  unearthly  music,  exalted  him  for  some  moments  beyond 
himselt  He  saw  Eva  separated  from  him  high  in  a  region  of  light  and 
harmony,  uttering  in  these  awful  words  a  last  fareweU,  and  returning  to 
that  God  from  whom  her  rash  and  unhappy  love  had  divided  her  for  a  sea- 
«on.  Am  I  then  losing  her?'  he  exclaimed  with  horror.  *  For  ever  and 
ever,'  repeated  the  voices,  *  for  ever  and  ever." 

We  are  quoting,  we  are  well  aware,  too  much;  and  we  have 
run  off  from  Zaira  without  intending  it.  We  have  seen  her  in 
her  glory,  take  her  in  her  wretchedness. 

She  was  found  stretched  on  the  earth,  drenched  in  her  cold  tears, 
ccMer  than  the  dew  that  drenched  her  garments  from  head  to  foot  They 
bove  her  to  her  apartment,  but  for  several  days  she  was  very  ill,  and  even 
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deranged.  Her  intellects  (those  intellects  so  poirerfiil,  so  frorshipped^ 
were  sunk  below  infancy,  eren  as  wild  and  weak  as  dotage.  The  strug- 
gle of  religion  and  love  was  obnously  predominant  in  the  wanderings  of 
tusrintellact.  Strang^  and  rich  fragments  might  be  picked  up  amid  the 
burning  niin>  as  the  conflagradon  of  Corinth  produced  the  extraordinary 
metallic  amalgamaticm  known  by  the  name  of  Corinthian  brass.  She 
called  for  the  cross,  and  Madam  St  Maur,  who,  since  the  return  of  the 
Bouibons,  had  become  iHMlTM^OMM  CaUkoUquey  inquired  for  a  crucifix 
•moDg  the  servants.  One  was  produced.  <  Hold  it  near  me,' cried  Zam» 
'let  the  blo^ddroponme;  oaediop  will  purify  my  heart'  They  held  it 
close  to  her,-»tfaen  she  mistook  the  figure  on  the  cross  for  tiiat  of  De 
Conrey;  she  kissed  it  in  that  agony  of  devotion  which  love  produces  when 
mingled  with  the  sentiments  of  religion.  It  was  frightful  to  see  her.  At 
•ne  time  she  impbred  it  to  pray  for  her  as  the  representative  of  Christ,*^ 
at  anotiMr  time  she  prayed  to  it  as  the  image  of  De  Convoy." 

We  have  now  done,  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  given  a 
very  tame  and  iraperfect  view  of  this  powerful  and  instructive 
novel.  Mr.  Maturin  has  at  bst  found  his  great  powers,  ^nd  their 
legitimate  use.  He  has  still,  no  doubt,  many  excrescences  and 
effervescences  to  vflnovc  and  to  work  off*,  but  these  he  will  dia^ 
cover  for  himself.  lLet  him  cMtinue  to  have  in  vitw,  as  wp  jthink 
he  has  in  this  work,  the  improvement  of  mankind  in  their  highest 
capacity,  as  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  beingsr-*4et  him 
still  regulate  his  genius  by  the  love  and  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  he 
will  find  and  keep  his  place  nmong  the  genuine  lights  of  our  age! 


FOR  THS  PORT  rOLIO. 
ACCOUNT  OF  BA&TR4JM[*S  GARDEN. 
KiNGssss  G^anEN  was  begun  about  90  years  since,  by  John^ 
Bartram  the  diler,at  a  time  when  there  were  no  eatabUshmeata 
of  this  nature  in  Pennsylvania,  if  in  any  of  the  coUnies,  Unless  we 
may  except  that  of  Dr.  Clajrton,  in  Virginia,  which,'  though  in- 
ferior in  extent,  was  furnished  with  a  considerable  variety.  It  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  four  miles  S.W.  from 
Philadelphia,  and  contains  about  eight  acres  of  land.  The  mansion  ' 
and  green  houses  stand  on  an  eminence,  from  which  the  garden 
descends  by  gentle  slopes  to  the  edge  of  the  river;  and  on  either 
tide  the  ground  rises  into  hUls  of  moderate  elevation,  to  the  s«m- 
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mits  of  wluch  itt  borders  extend.    From  this  scite  are  diatmctly  • 
*8een  the  winding  courae  of  the  Schuylkill,  its  broad-spread  inea* 
dows  and  cultivated  farms,  for  manj  miles  up  and  down;  aad  the 
river  Delaware,  with  the  variety  of  vessels  which  it  is  constantly 
bearing^  to  and  from  the  metropolis  of  America.   Beyond  this 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Jersey  shore,  from  the  east- 
ern to  the  southern  horizon.   The  whole  comprehends  an  exteii. 
sive  prospect,  rich  in  the  beauty  of  iu  scenery  and  endless  in 
diversity.  * 
The  worthj  founder  of  this  garden,  discovered  in  Jhls  early 
youth  a  love  for  philosophy,  and  natural  history  in  general.  He 
was,  however,  particularly  drawn  to  the  study  of  botany,  from 
considering  the  importance  of  veg^etables  in  the  practice  of  me 
dicine,  and  their  indispensible  use  in  the  various  departments  of 
human  economy.    But  at  that  time  botany  was  but  little  attended 
to  in  America;  and  ia  the  old  world  the  works  of  the  great  Uih. 
naeus  had  not  appeared;  he  had,  theref(H*e,  no  other  aid  in  studying 
the  grreac  book  of  nature  than  his  own  persevering  genius.  His 
▼iew  in  the  establishment  was  to  make  it  a  deposite  of  the  vege- 
tables of  these  United  States  (then  British  colonies,)  as  well  as 
those  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  earth,  that  they  might  be 
the  more  convenient  for  investigation.   He  soon  furnished  his 
grounds  with  the  cunous  and  beautiful  vegetables  in  the  environs, 
and  by  degrees  with  those  tnore  distant,  wMch  were  arranged 
according  ti»  thfeir  natunil  soil  and  situation,  either  m  the  garden, 
or  on  his  plantation,  which  consisted  of  between  200  and  SOO 
acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  which  he  termed  his  garden. 

The  ncmlty  of  this  horUcultural  scene,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  rngtemeus  sad  curious;  and  combg  to  the  knowledge  of  En- 
wofieana,  ajveral  scientific  men  in  England,  particularly  of  the 
Royal  Society,  united  to  encourage  the  founder  to  undertake 
,  joumies  towards  the  western  frontiers,  in  order  to  discover  and 
collect  COITUS  add  nondescript  productions  in  nature,  particularly 
vegetabtes,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  Europe. 

Thua  this  ektensive  garden  became  the  Seminary  of  AmcriauB 
vegetables,  from  which  they  w^re  distributed  to  Europe  and 
odier  ree^aiDS  of  the  ciyiUaed  world.  It  may  with  propriety  and 
truth  be  called  the  Botanical  Academy  of  Pennsylvania^  wnce  be- 
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ing  near  Philadelphia^  the  former  I^rofessor  of  Botany^  attended 
by  his  pupils,  annually  assembled  here  during  the  Floral  season. 

The  founder  lived  to  see  hb  garden  flourish  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  extend  its  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  the  Botanic  Garden  of  America.  In  this  condition  it 
descended  to  his  son,  and  finally  to  his  grand-daughter,  ivhose 
husband,  Mr.  Robert  Carr^  now  superintends  it  By  thb  gentle* 
man  any  persons  may  be  supplied  with  boxes  of  seed,  and  with 
living  American  plants,  or  prepared  specimens  of  them«»^with 
descriptions  and  accurate  delineations,  8cc.  His  address  iS|  Mr. 
Robert  Carry  Gng9C99  Garden^  near  FkUadelfihia. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO — OBITUART. 
MR  LEMUEL  WILSON. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  this  Journal  to  give  an  indiscriminate 
obituary,  merely  as  a  memorandum  of  ordinary  occurrences.  Nor 
is  it  our  business,  professionally,  to  remind  our  readers,  that  ^  there 
is  an  appointed  time  to  men  upon  earth"— but  rather  to  admonish 
them — ^that,  "  to  every  thing  there  is  a  season;  a  time  for  every 
purpose  and  for  every  work."  But  when  those  who  were  preemi- 
nently "  lovely  in  their  lives"  are  cut  off— when  the  hope,  or  the  . 
stay  of  the  community  falls— when  the  world  is  bereaved  of  the 
sage  who  had  erected  a  temple  to  science;  or  of  the  youth  who 
had  bowed  with  ardour  at  its  vestibule — we  gratify  our  personal 
feelings,  while  we  redeem  our  pledge  to  society,  to  ^  give  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  we  have  been  called 
to  weep  over  the  grave  of  a  youth,  whose  personal  merit,  and 
uncommonly  early  attainments,  forbid  that  he  should  perish  unho- 
noured  and  forgotten.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
P.  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
city. 
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He  WM  Mt  blessed  with  a  coiwtitufion  to  authorize  any  san- 
guine expettaticn  of  long  life;  yet  bis  heahh  was  such,  as  to  ad« 
mh  of  a  reasonahle  hope^  until  some  few  months  ago,  when  the 
eruption  of  a  Mood  vessel  exeHed  considerable  lipprehensions.  He 
recovered,  howevefi  and  hope  revived  for  a  time.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Jtroe,  as  he  saft  reading,  another  rupture  occarred-— the 
discliarge  was  not  greaV-^ut  a  fever  and  eougb  immediately  en- 
sued, and  terminated  his  life  on  the  i^rst  day  of  July,  and  the  first 
day  of  his  entrance  on  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

Never  was  the  flattering  vision  of  future  eminence  indulged  on 
more  authentic  grounds.  The  manners  of  young  Wilson,  result- 
hig  from  an  excellent  disposition,  matured  into  permanent  princi- 
ple, were  so  invariably  correct,  that  since  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, his  parents  had  found  no  occasion  to  reprove  him.  Their 
fond  anticipations  beheld  in  him  the  exemplar,  the  guide,  and  the 
guardian,  of  Ms  younger  brothers.  Particularly  happy  in  being  the 
son  of  a  profound  sehotor,  he  improved  the  precious  opportunities 
thus  bestowed  on  him  by  Providence,  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  until  his  moral  and  intellectual  acquirements  had  far  tran- 
scended his  years. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  he  was  se- 
dulously engaged  in  pveparing  for  his  examination  previously  to 
Ms  ensuing  commencement  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  had  been  educated.  Here  too,  it  is  believed,  his  probatlon^ 
was  passed  without  a  single  reproof,  for  he  was  always  docile,  and* 
always  studious.  His  capacity  was  comprehensive,  and  his  applica- 
tion inflexible.  He  was  not  merely  acquainted  With  the  branches 
usually  comprised  in  a  collegiate  course;— he  was  accurate  in 
them  all.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew languages-<»excelling  particularly  in  the  Greek.  As  a 
mathematiciaD,  he  was  far  beyond  the  early  age  of  seventeen^  and 
had  he  been  spared,  would  soog  have  reached  the  very  highest 
ground.  Yet,  with  these  rich  attainments,  he  was  so  modes^^so' 
unassuming,  that  few,  beside  those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  in* 
struct  him,  were  aware  of  what  he  khew.  How  loved,  how  valued 
—be  was,  both  by  them,  and  lus  associates-— several  affecting  in- 
ddente,  which  lately  occurred,  sufficiently  declare. 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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OBITUARY. 


.  It  is  the  order  of  the  Univer&ky  to  exercise  their  pupils  in 
public  speaking  every  morning  immediately  after  prayers.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  few  days  of  young  iVU9on*9  attendance  atscboolf 
he  was  accidentally  absent  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  deliver  an 
oration.  The  omission  was  considered  immaterial  at  that  particu- 
lar juncture,  and  would  liave  passed  without  notice — ^but  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  his  duties,  he  came  voluntarily,  on  a  subsequent 
day,  and  with  more  than  common  energy  and  pathos,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  Uncertainty  of  Life. 

There  was  something,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  in  his  man- 
ner, and  sentiments,  remarkably  impressive.  The  effect  on  his 
audience  was  striking! — ^both  pupils  and  preceptors  were  affect- 
ed—insomuch, that  the  provost  was  prompted  to  improve  the 
circumstance  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  his  charge,  while 
,he  gave  vent  to  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  his  colleagues,  in  a 
few  very  pertinent  sentences.  He  spoke  of  the  amiable  deport- 
ment of  the  young  orator  generally,  and  particularly  the  diligence 
and  zeal  .with  which  he  performed  every  duty;  an  instance  of 
which  he  had  just  exhibited,  when  he  might  have  been  excused, 
and  affectionately  proposed  him  as  an  example  for  their  honour- 
able emulation. 

This  was  indeed  the  valedictory  address  of  the  excellent  youth, 
and  probably  contributed  to  hasten  his  end.  The  bursting  of  a 
blood  vessel  immediately  confined  him,  and  in  about  a  month  the 
members  of  his  college  paid  another  tribute — the  last,  sad  tribute 
to  his  worth — they  attended  him  to  his  grave! — ^the  senior  class 
having  resolved  to  wear  mourning  until  the  ensuing  commence- 
ment. 

It  is  painful  to  state  the  irresistible  supposition,  that  his  devo- 
tion to  his  books,  was  injurious  to  his  health.  He  shut  them  with 
reluctance  when  the  sacrifice  was  demanded,  and  returned  to 
them  with  pleasure  as  soon  as  it  possible.  He  constantly  rose 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  his  first  lesson  from  his  Bible. 
The  passages  found  marked  in  the  margin  evince  the  discrimina- 
ting and  happy  complexion  of  his  n^nd. 

When  such  a  youth  as  Lemuel  Wilson  is  taken  away  from 
his  family— from  society— there  is  reason  to  mourn;  but  there  is 
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alBO  sotid  coDsolatidn.  The  unquestionable  eTidences  of  genuine 
piety,  which  had  regularly  and  steadily  appeared  in  his  whole 
character,  allow  us  to  say,  that  instead  of  the  fleeting  honours  of 
a  temporal  institution,  he  now  possesses  a  brightercrown  of  ever- 
lasting glory! 


SNOW  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Dv&iNO  the  whole  of  Saturday  the  16th  May,  and  the  following 
day,  a  cold  northeast  wind  prevailed,  a  part  of  the  time  blowing  a 
perfect  gale,  accompanied  with  much  rain.  It  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  advanced  state  of  the  season,  that  on  Saturday  the 
rain  was  occasionally  intermixed  with  snow.  About  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  since,  we  witnessed  a  fall  of  snow  in  this  city  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  which  was  considered  as  very  extraordinary. 
But  snow  on  the  sixteenth  of  May  is,  so  far  as  our  information  ex- 
tends, without  example.  Union. 

A  WARNING  TO  QUACKS. 

Worcester,  June  10.— Before  the  supreme  court  now  sitting 
in  this  town,  a  verdict  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars damage,  has  been  obtained  against  Richard  Ranton  Smith, 
professing  himself  a  physician  and  surgeon,  for  mal-practice.  A 
boy  of  fourteen  having  wounded  his  eye  with  a  penknife,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Smith.  An  ointment,  composed,  as  nearly  as 
could  be  ascertained,  of  precipitate  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  was 
the  ingenious  composition  applied  for  its  cure,  but  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  irreparably  injured.  It  appears  that  the  defendant 
had  practised  for  a  considerable  time  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
public.  Among  other  impositions  was  that  of  selling,  at  an  enor- 
mous price,  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  taken,  verbatim,  from 
Motherby's  Medical  Dictionary. 
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POETRY. 


rOR  TBI  POET  POUO. 
AN  EPISTLE 

From  PkiHp  Fudge  y  men^s  mercer  j  now  at 


MfriNPi,  ok  Mte!  if  yon  e%r  AonU 

*<TnfiM(  toyoar  ifci,  Iktogfe  oucnoxabw 

•^IffCNirqaiMyqwvatae.Wiraieora  nica 
^Or  mnyottwUliiiik  liw  tkbdooeover  tti- 
*lor.'* 

Sedlst. 


Aad  to  rm  defiKktei,  yov  an  pieced  to  rap- 

'Canse'pv&ritoet  with  me  wherever  I  |[oet; 
Two  hundred  hud  dolkn  I  stowed  in  my 

When  I  took  the  dear  maiden  for  better  for 


But  dnee  we'  are  off,  and  have  leA  you  behind. 
What  a  marrrikNU  diange  on  a  tndden  I  ftndi 
To«  nU  1  iho«U  ne*er  feel  the  leait  mebn- 
eholy. 

When  I  stepped  to  my  gig  with  oor  runaway 
MoUyl 

All  aVt  money  that  pawei  yow  know  ny  dear 

Bill, 

I  was  cursedly  bit  when  I  swallowed  that  pill; 
Instead  of  a  itiri.  blothing,  tender,  and  fo), 
rre  nuirricd  a  vben.  and  pav  fur  my  toy* 
Ahi  '^^y^y^  thought  w«  should  both  he  to 

When  you  helpHl  as  to  *ieape  fhn  bar  aro** 
grained  oM  dad* 

Between  you  and  1,1  would  gire  our  .  „  

If  I  <niee  flmn  the  bargato  eouM  see  myself 


rOE  THE  POET  POUO. 


A  DAT-DREAM. 

f  JicamM  that  thr  girl  of  mytoal  was  untrve. 
To  the  vows  she  w  oflcn  had  plighted  to 
met 

And  1  thought  that  the  leaat  ny  torn  botoai 
eo^Milo, 
Was  to  seek  for  a  fair  one  dm 


Aadjcalonsypreaipledthew^  asiteame, 
And  taught  ne,  deaeitAd,  to  tmile  at  my 


But  itgyh^Dgajj^ooM  bicait  could  boi  nan- 

llhie,alas!  wastoofiereeto  benotherMbf 
hate. 

hararoM*    laought  An  gay  airalaofhaauty  and  wealth, 
^  Fo?a  fair  Kke  the  one  1  had  kM-bM  H 


Theieision  that  wont  to  nm  «noa«hly  ahmft 
And  daneed  to  soft  cBeking  the  broadclotti 
among; 

Thou  knowest,  my  partner,  if  she  wert  but 

there. 

It  waa  pleasant  to  hiok  at,  Hwas  mnsie  to  hearw 
But  now  she  b  altered;  she  nts  by  my  dde, 
And  still  as  I  eUp  she  dne*  nothing  but  elude. 
Most  scissors  be  happy,  whilst  I  go  in  pain? 
Cease,  eease  with  your  cutting,  and  hear  me 


While  the  daaoii  of  jealawy  pny*'  <»  ay 
heakh. 

And  my  heart**  eaie  I  eeaiM  e*eii  to  wish  It 


«Twas  then  I  Mw  Defia-pale,  dcatMike,  and 
Wkooptoaided my  fbhhlewaiid fhangpahte 


And  I  IcamM  the  Md  haroe  my  ftney  M 


I  thought  we  sbouU  ride  to  my  neat  Httle 
bugg*. 

As  idee  as  two  Idttais  wrapt  up  to  a  rug: 
ButassuRas  we  two  get  mto't  together. 
We*re  eertato  to  quarrel  about  Mmethtog  or 
other. 

If  slow  I  be  driving,  shegctstoa  passion, 
Aadvowsl  know  nothing  of  good  tasteorlh- 
shioo; 

And  if  I  go  Ikster,  she  make*  rack  a  clatter, 
That  the  peo^  who  pass  us  ask  **wAflr<#Me 


When  it  told  me  My  lore  fkom  ker  vofwt 
oouM  depart. 

AOONIO. 


P«R  TBB  POET  POU*. 

THOMIS  MOORE. 

Wbea  Jlf(Mfv  to  amVons  strains  first  skhef 

And  fMt  tkt  ftHMl  poede  glow; 
Th*  enimptured  world,  enamoured  cried, 
—  '  tLMheivhetow." 


Win  no  pitying  mortal  that  hears  ■ 


Come  and  take  my  dear  Moily,  or  soften  my 

OfaiTntoe  fives,  already  fbfl  eight  she  has  tar 
ken. 

And  DO  way  secias  lelt  nowof  savinn  myb»> 

8o  if  1  shouU  die  to  the  midBC  of  a  man, 
Pnt,(Seer  Billy,  I  pray  you,  these  words  on  my 


*  VhreweO  to  hb  thfanble,  his  needle,  and  goose, 
«  A  vittkn  ho  fUl  10  the  ooojogal  mon; 


He  gave  each  heart  Anaenron*s  met; 
Though  LH*  was  the  wish  of  BMB, 
*Twas  fbund  that  yet  he  wanted  Iflifw. 


ON  A  Li^T, 
JPAaircAamler  the  authmr  eraeredby  mUmke, 
Thus  unndom^d— was  no  new  charm  reveal^ 

No  hlemkh  undbgnWd? 
OfooK  can  beauty  ever  be  eonoealV, 
Or  iuooeneo  awpriud! 
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FOR  THK  PORT  FOLK). 


Oil  TBE  DEATH  OF  MI88  — — 

Ak  who,  when  duknew  rolct  the  deep, 
PrettTves  the  aea  bur,  tP4npett-toit7 

Who  driet  toon  of  those  who  weep, 
W1iettaNlMtbQ«>eand  ftuth  urekMt/ 
He,  the  God  that  rules  above. 

That MBMs  mian^mA  aageb  knrel 

TkcB  weep  do  more— 'twai  He  who  care 
Theaimed  toul  that  nov  ha«  fled; 

Tvat  He  piepar^  the  awfltl  f^rmre^ 
Aromd  whioae  brink  our  tean  were  shed. 

Aad  He  has  ca>n  that  soal  above, 

To  niiQiitttf  eternal  love. 

So  BMMe  harmed  with  woridly  carc^ 
By  worMljr  Jh  no  more  depivss^d; 

The  ftimd  we  IotM— m  gentle— fidr, 
So  truly  good— is  truly  blessVi — 

Pot  now  she  dwells  with  Him  above^ 

Whan  adais  adon^  and  angels  love! 

Orlando. 


MELANCHOLY. 

PrmfkOu  EdhibwrghMagmine, 

TIm  mm  oTthe  aoroing, 
^^lyloyled  and  briyht. 


With  tastre  and  Kght, 
To  gktrr  and  gladness 

New  Mss  Buy  iniparC- 
Bnc  ahl  give  to  sadness 
•  of  hcavty 


A  moment  to  ponder,  a  season  to  grieve. 
The  fight  of  the  moon  or  die  shadows  of  evd) 


olhing  refleelitt 


Arise  hi  the  mind: 
Aad  sweet  recoUeettons 

or  Aiends  who  were  Idod; 
Of  love  (hat  was  ^nder. 
And  yet  eouM  doeay; 
f  visions  whose  splvndow 


Ofvi 


The  heart  of  the  raarinh*  <^er  the  lone  ocean. 
Beats  htgU  when  the  beacon  is  haikd  from 
aliir: 

Bo  1,  when  the  shadows  of  fiortune  are  dartc, 
When  the  lightnings  sweep  oVr  with  the  flash 

oT  dertti«)n, 

Look  back  to  the  summers,  that  fled  likea  vi. 

■ion. 

When  thou  .wert  my  day-sur,  the  dove  of 
my  ark! 

How  can  1  forget  theel  alasJ  *tis  in  vain: 
Oh!  kindliest,  w  t  Icoiued,  and  earliest  chosen, 
liy  tboughu  must  be  changvd,  and  my  heart 
must  be  froaen. 

If  the  stamp  of  thy  bve  they  could  cease  to 


Tone  withoed  away; 
In  aO  Aat  for  brwhtness  and  beantv  may  scera 
The  paintittg  of  flney,  the  work  of  a  dream! 

The  soft  cloud  of  whiteness, 

The  stars  beaming  through. 
The  pme  mooa  of  brightness 

The  deep  sky  of  blue. 
The  rash  of  the  river 

Through  vales  dutt  ate  stiB, 
The  breezes  that  ever 

flieh  lone  o'er  the  bin, 
Mmmmmh  that  can  soMen,  and  sights  that  im. 
part 

A  bliss  to  dfte  eye  and  a  balm  to  the  heart. 

DI8Ai>POmTMEIfT. 

How  can  I  forget  thee,  my  youth's  brightest 
■tar! 

ABf  with  BveHait  Ihfill  and  tendoffK  MMiioD, 


Once  more  could  on  earth  such  felicity  be- 
Then,  all  that  employs,  and  ensnares,  and  be- 
wiu*faes, 

Fame^  and  fortune,  and  power,  and  ambition, 
and  riches, 

Were  wanting,  when  weighed  in  the  balanea 
with  rhee] 

Oh  then  tht^  was  scarcely  a  cloud  in  our 
clime; 

Our  bosoms  were  light,  and  the  landscape  was 

yellowed 

With  beautlAjl  sunshine,  whose  hues  now  are 
mellowed 

By  the  dtrlieate  touch  of  the  pencil  of  time. 
Yet  what  are  the  pleasures  of  earth  but  a 
dream! 

How  short  u  (heir  rngn,  and  bow  few  is  theiv 

number: 

They  melt,  hke  the  bright  woven  visions  of 
slumber. 

Or  the  bow  that  o*rearehef  the  lapse  of  tho 
stream. 

Are  delicate  fSeelingt  a  bliss  or  a  eurse? 
I  know  not,  I  care  not;  but  even  from  my  chUd- 

hood  ^ 
I  hated  eontennkm,  and  flew  to  the  wild  wood; 
They  made  me  aJare  to  vexation,  no  worse^ 
For  they  kept  me  fVom  all  that  entices  tho 
yoiuig: 

While  others  were  social  I  wandered  all  k>ncly, 
I  bvHl  but  few  fUrnds,  and  of  women— .thee 
only. 

How  well?  hearts  are  dumb^  and  I  trust  not 
my  tongue ! 
To  tell  thee  my  fpelingfc  tmp,  words  were  in 
van, 

As  I  look  on  thy  fkce,  as  1  think  of  the  bless. 
i»gs, 


Gone,  gone,  when  thou  fondly  wouUst  chide 
my  caressings: 
Thou  canst  chide  me  no  more,  since  we  meet 
not  again. 

The  daikest  and  brightest  of  f life  have  been 
mine; 

I  hitter  b  post  and  the  fbrmeraroond  me; 
a  leaf  of  the  summer  the  canker  bath 

f^nd  me; 

FUrewell!  oh  may  hi^ipiness  ever  he  thiae! 


Thefa 

Like  J 


RBASOirS  FOE  DRIWKlirO. 

Good  wine  good  flriends*— or  being  dry 
Or  lest  we  should  be  bjrvnd  bye, 
Or— any  other  reason  why. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PARAGRAPHS. 


Declaration  of  Olirer  Crtmiwell, 
published  shortly  after  he  bad  effec- 
ted a  dissolution  of  the  Bntish  Par- 
liament. 

From  the  ^^Mercvriut  PoUHcuSy^^  a 
paper  printed  in  London  from 
March  1653  io  March  1654. 
"  Wutmoretandj  Jfay  3 — Came 
abroad  the  following  Declaration: 
A  DeclaraHon  of  Oliyer  Cromwell, 
Captain  General  of  all  the  Forcee 
^thii  CommomoeaUh, 
Whereas  the  Parliament  being 
dissolved,  persons  of  approved  fideli- 
ty and  honesty,  are  according  to  the 
late  declaration  of  the  22d  of  April 
last  to  be  called  from  the  several 
parts  of  this  commonwealth  to  the 
Supreme  authority;  and  although 
efficient  proceedings  are,  and  have 
heen  had,  for  perfecting  these  reso- 
lutions; yet  some  convenient  time 
being  required  for  the  assembling 
of  those  persons,  it  hath  been  found 
necessary,  for  preventing  the  mis- 
ohieft  and  inconveniences,  which 
may  arise  in  the  mean  while  to  the 
publick  affairs,  that  a  Cowuel  qf 
Sto<«be  constituted  to  take  care  of 
and  extend  the  peace,  safety,  and 
the  present  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  this  commonwealth;  w^ich 
being  settled  accordingly,  the  same 
is  hereby  declared  and  published,  to 
the  end  all  persons  may  take  notice 
thereof;  and  in  their  several  places 
and  stations,  dcmeane  themselves 
peaceably;,  giving  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  nation  as  heretofore.  In 
the  exercise  and  administration 
whereof^  as  endeavours  shall  be 
used  that  no  oppression  or  wrong  be 
done  to  the  people;  so  a  strict  ac- 
countwill  be  requeired  of  all  such  as 
shall  do  any  thing  to  endanger  the 
Public  Peace  and  Quiet,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever. 

O.  CROMWELL. 
April  the  last  1656. 

Another  ejctract/rom  Paru,  April 
3d^  Siilo  yVow.— The  beast  of  the 
kind  of  tygferor  panther,  mentioned 
in  my  former  letters,  which  hath 
come  so  much  havock,  having  at 


last  bin  taken  and  kild  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainbleau  by  the  Country  peo- 
ple, they  have  sent  her  to  the  King- 
By  a  true  account  she  hath  devoured 
or  torn  to  pieces  above  140  persons, 
and  some  Fingers  with  Rings  have 
been  found  in  her  beUey." 

The  above  is  printed  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal* 

'Sdeath  I'll  shame  the  rogues 
and  print  it,'*  seems  to  be  a  proper 
motto  for  the  foUowing  address.] 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having,  discovered  a  remedy  a- 
gainst  the  cut  worm,  ants,  birds,  &c 
and  used  it  with  success  more  than 
five  yeso^,  I  petitioned  cong^ss, 
praying  that  they  would  allow  me 
any  compensation  they  thought  pro- 
per to  make  it  public^  It  being 
presented  to  the  committee  of  claims 
by  Mr.  Spangler,  I  was  informed 
that  the  legislature  of  the  state  was 
the  proper  place  to  present  it,  which 
I  did,  through  Mr.  Rankin,  who  in- 
formed me  that  the  committee  only 
laughed  at  me.  I  therefore  make  a 
present  of  the  receipt  to  the  public, 
hoping  that  farmers  may  be  benefit- 
ed thereby,  and  enabled  to  judge 
whether  the  public  good  is  consulted 
by  our  legislators. 

Receipts  against  cut-worms,  ants, 
birds,  &c. 

R — ^Take  4' lbs.  soot, 

2  oz.  Succotrine  Aloes 

powdered 

1-2  lb.  Gunpowder. 
4  quarts    Plaster  of 

Gypsum. 

Soak  one  bushel  com  in  the  soot 
and  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  make 
the  com  sprout — then  add  the  pow- 
dered aloes  and  gunpowder — then 
roll  it  in  plaster  and  plant  it  moist 
This  not  only  prevents  the  worms, 
birds,  ants,  &c.  but  adds  greatly  to 
the  vegetation  and  growth  of  the 
plant  by  a  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  atmosphere  or  grasses  that 
surround  the  plants,  by  producing 
moisture  of  a  nitrogene  quality, 
whilst  the  hydrogene  quality  of  the 
sulphur,  caroone  and  nitre  combines 
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and  acts  in  defending*  the  plants 
from  the  coolness  of  the  spring  sea- 
son; and  when  the  weather  becomes 
hot,  a  decomposition  uf  an  alkaline 
moistare  is  produced,  that  in  good 
gronnd  is  nearly  if  not  superior  to  a 
mannring  of  horse  manure. 

Sir,  I  hope  you  will  print  this  for 
the  good  of  our  country,  and  desire 
ererj  printer  that  meets  with  it  to 
publish  it  Tours  with  high  re- 
spect, SfC 

Cornel  rus  Dtsart,  M.  D. 

Chanctfordi  York  Comity^  Penn, 

MONROK  POTATOIBS. 

The  last  Kennebunk  paper  con- 
tains the  foUowing  advertisement: — 

For  sale,  a  few  bushels  Monroe 
Potatoes,  at  ten  dollars  per  bushel. 
They  are  as  superior  to  our  common 
potatoes,  as  wheat  ia  superior  to 
barley,  or  as  Mr.  Monroe  is  superior 
to  Mr.  Jefferson — As  witness  my 
hand,  Jacob  Fisher, 

Justice  (f  the  Peace  and  of  the 
Quorum, 

Note,  they  may  be  planted  in 
an  June.'* 

MUSTT  WHEAT. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  Charles  Hakhett^  Esq. 
who  has  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  most  eminent  chemists  in 
Eorope.  The  directions  which  he 
gires  for  restoring  wheat  to  its 
sweetness,  may  he  fdHowed,  he 
thinks,  with  equal  success  with 
oats  and  other  sorts  of  grain— and 
upon  any  quantity  of  grain  however 
«nalL  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  must  is  a  taint  produced  by 
damp  upon  the  amylaceous  part  of 
the  grain  or  starch;  that  the  por- 
tion of  starch  nearest  to  the  husk  is 
that  which  is  first  tainted;  and  that 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  must, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  taint  having 
penetrated  more  or  less  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  grain.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  taint  is  only  superfi- 
cial; but  nevertheless,  if  not  remov- 
ed, it  is  sufficient  to  contaminate  the 


odour  and  flavour  of  the  whole,  es- 
pecially when  converted  into  flour. 

•'After  various  experiments,  I 
found  the  following  method  to  be  at- 
tended with  success: — 

"  The  wheat  must  be  put  into  any 
convenient  vessel  capable  of  con- 
taining at  least  three  times  the  quan- 
tity, and  the  vessel  must  be  subse- 
quently filled  with  boiling  water; 
the  grain  should  then  be  occasion- 
ally stirred,  and  the  hoiloip  and  de- 
cayed grains  (which  will  float)  may 
be  removed;  when  the  water  has 
become  cold,  or,  in  general,  when 
about  half  an  hour  has  elapsed,  it  is 
to  be  drawn  off.  It  will  be  proper 
then  to  rince  the  corn  with  cold  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  remove  any  portion 
of  the  water  which  had  taken  up  the 
must;  after  which,  the  com  being 
completely  drained,  is,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  be  thinly  spread  on  the 
floor  of  a  kiln,  and  thoroughly  dried, 
care  being  taken  to  stir  and  to  turn 
it  frequently  during  this  part  of  the 
process. 

"  This  is  aU  that  is  required;  and 
I  have  constantly  found  that  even 
the  most  musty  com  (on  which  ordi- 
nary kiln-drying  had  been  tried 
without  effect)  thus  became  com- 
pletely purified  whilst  the  diminu- 
tion of  weight  caused  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  tainted  part  was  very  in- 
considerable. 

A  RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  t  MANURE 
FROM  CLAr. 

On  a  spot  of  clay  g^und  take  hal. 
a  cord  of  good  dry  wood,  cut  it  of 
different  len^fths,  from  two  to  four 
feet,  and  pile  it  up  in  the  manner  of 
setting  wood  in  a  coal  pit,  with  kin- 
dlers  in  the  centre,  then  dig  or  cut 
up  the  sods  around  it,  and  cover 
over  the  pile  of  wood  one  thickness; 
next  make  a  channel  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wood  to  the  outward  edge 
of  the  circle  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  the  body  of  clay.  This  channel 
mubt  be  formed  of  sods  or  turf,  and  a 
foot  in  height  by  a  foot  in  breadth, 
in  form  Of  an  arch — ^itis  for  the  pur- 
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poie  of  seUinff  fire  to  the  pile  and 
keeping  up  a  current  of  air  to  the 
centre* 

Thus  prepared,  dig  up  the  clay 
round  about*  and  t&urow  it  on  the 
pile,  covering  the  whole  with  an 
equal  thickness— two,  four,  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  more  feet,  and  set  the 
wood  on  fire,  keeping  the  channel 
open  to  adroit  air;  the  mass  becomes 
beated  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
whole  body  of  clay  bums  until  it  de- 
Qomposes  and  is  reduced  to  ashes; 
the  longer  it  bums  the  greater  the 
heat,  and  the  quantity  may  be  in- 
creased at  pleasure  without  any  ad- 
ditional  feel— <are  must  be  taken 
night  and  day  that  the  fire  does  not 
break  forth,  and  some  sods  or  clay 
should  be  kept  constantly  ready  to 
prevent  the  beat  from  escaping  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained,  (as 
long  as  it  is  fed  it  will  never  cease 
burning.)  When  enough  is  burned 
lei  it  a^ne,  the  fire  will  break  out 
and  soon  extinguish.  When  cool 
the  ashes  thus  produced  are  fit  for 
use,  and  may  be  put  on  clay  land  in 
the  same  manner  as  wood  ashes,  and 
will  have  an  astonishing  effect  in 
pioducing  prodig^ious  crops  of  either 
grass,  grain,  or  any  vegetable  sub- 
stance. It  is  a  cheap  and  veiy  last- 
ing manure,  and  was  eommunicated 
from  a  Quaker  in  England  to  Mr. 
Merriott,  near  Hudson,  from  whom 
1  learned  this,  and  who,  by  actual 
experiment  last  year,  proved  its  as- 
tonishing utility. 

James  Rilet. 
Elizabeth  Town,  Oct  29,  1817. 

The  American  Teoman,  printed 
at  Brattleborough,  Vt.  gives  an  ac- 
count of  an  abortive  attempt  to  com- 
mit robber>-  on  the  highway  in  the 
▼icinity  of  that  place;  and  adds  the 
iBlbrmation  that  this  is  the  FIRST 
JkoUpad  e9er  knoirn  in  VtrmwU 

bhutalitt. 
We  have  the  authonty  of  the 
Bflonitor,  a  paper  printed  in  Frank- 
kn  county,  Tennessee,  for  stating:, 
that  a  man  9old  hu  unfe  'in  l&at 


county  a  week  or  two  ago,  for  three 
hundred  andJwerUy-Jwe  doUar$! 

LIBERAL  DONATION. 

It  is  said  that  the  hon.  Israel 
Tborndike,  of  Boston,  (unquestion- 
ably the  most  opulent  man  in  the 
commonwealth,)  is  the  liberal  donor 
of  the  great  Ealing  Library  to  the 
Harvanl  University.  It  does  honour 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that 
there  are  men  of  wealth  disposed  to 
step  forward  in  |o  conspicuous  a 
point  of  view,  to  aid  the  cause  of 
literature  and  science;  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  thousands  in 
our  country  who  have  amassed 
princely  fortunes,  but  whose  read- 
ing and  views  extend  no  hij^her  than 
to  the  day-hook^  ^^dger^  ^n^jftrice- 
current.  It  would,  perhaps,  m  this 
connexion  be  injustice  to  omit  men- 
tioning^ other  gentlemen  of  wealth, 
in  our  own  town,  whose  munificence 
has  in  a  great  degree  contributed  to 
the  founding  and  endowing  a  col- 
lege in  this  county,  a  few  years  past; 
the  beneficial  consequences  of  which 
begin  to  be  witnessed  in  the  religi- 
ous as  well  as  the  pagan  parts  of  Uie 
world.  Salem  Qax. 

A  college  has  been  instituted  in 
Calcutta  by  the  natives;  the  princi- 
pal design  of  which  is,  the  iastruc- 
tion  of  the  sons  of  respectable  Hin- 
doos, m  the  English  aiMl  Indian  Ian- 
g^a|2f^,  and  in  the  literature  and 
scieike  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

A  late  French  paper  mentione^ 
diat  the  whole  number  of  books  in 
the  public  libraries  in  France,  is  es- 
timated to  be  about  four  millions  of 
vols.  Of  these,  700,000  ana  in  Pa- 
ri<%.  Besides  Paris,  ttiere  are  but  hvo 
cities  whose  libraries  number  more 
than  100,000  volumes,  and  those 
are  Bordeaux  and  Lyons. 

» SUBSTITUTE  FOB  THE  ETE-STONX. 

The  Harris  burgh  Chronicle  as- 
serts tnat  the  valuable  properties  of 
the  eye  ttane  are  possessed  m  a 
grain  of  flax-seed. 
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TOREADERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tu  Lmei  to  a  Carried  Ptdr^  are  tolerably  ing^enious;  but  tbey  do  not 
'  possess  the  attractioiis  of  norelty.    The  roles  which  the  author  prescribes 
for  rermng'  the  affections  when  the  honey-moon  is  in  her  wane,  we  hope, 
are  snperflaoos  in  this  enlig-htened  ag^e;  where  every  one  knows  that  Love 
—  being  got,  is  a  treasure  sweet, 
Which  to  defend  is  harder  than  to  g^t. 
And  ought  not  to  be  profanM  on  either  part. 
For  though  ^tu  got  by  chance^  'Ht  kejpt  by  art. 
To  a  different  class  of  readers,  whose  Cupid  resides  not  in  any  sphere  of 
the  firmament,  but  whose  altars  are  erected  in  the  mines  of  Pluto,  it  would 
be  equally  unnecessary  to  offer  any  advice. 

Strictures  on  the  Policy  of  a  certain  Monarchy  are  inadmissible.  The 
writer  is  guilty  of  a  misnomer  when  he  talks  of  the  policy  of  a  thing 

So  pale,  so  lame,  so  lean,  so  ruinous. 

We  admire  the  zeal  of  A  Reformer^  and  would  rejoice  in  such  a  revolu^ 
tion  in  the  female  world  as  he  predicts: 

No  more  their  little  fluttering  hearts  confess 
A  passion  .for  ^plause^  or  rage  for  dress; 
No  more  they  pant  for  public  raree-shows, 
Or  lose  one  thought  on  monkies  or  on  beaux. 

Vindex  is  entitled  to  our  thanks.  Hie  mendacious  attack  on  this  Jonr-: 
nal,  in  a  distant  paper,  did  not  escape  our  notice;  nor  were  we  surprised  at 
observing  how  eagerly  the  ^dsehood  was  incorporated  with  the  o^nsive 
trash  of  a  pair  of  kindred  libellers. .  We  cannot  consent  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  with  such  persons: 

What  Quixote  of  the  age  would  care 
To  wage  a  war  with  dirt^  and  fight  with  air? 
The  writer  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  those  miserable  drudges  who  are  kept  in 
the  garret  to  lie  by  wholesale  on  any  given  theme-^who  have  no  principles 
of  their  own — ^wbo  a|ter  their  opinions  oftener  than  they  change  their 
clothes — who  hurt  most  when  they  commend — ^whose  dulness  is  scarcely 
animated  by  their  malignity;  and  whose  dark  recesses  are  never  illuminated 
by  a  single  ray  of  wit: — hireling  vagabonds,  to  whom  Conscience  nightly 
whispers  terrific  tales,  and  Reflection  produces  her  appalling  glass«-who, 
in  short, 

holding  honour  at  no  price 
Folly  to  foUy  add,  and  vice  to  vice; 
Work  sin  with  greediness,  and  seek  for  shame 
With  greater  zeal  than  good  men  seek  for  feme 
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CONDUCTED  BY  OLIVBR  OLDSCHOOU  B9Q« 

Various;  that  the  mind 
Of  detoltory  ibaoy  itudbos  of  change 
And  pleased  with  noTelty,  may  he  indnlged.— CowfSs. 

VOL.  VI.  SEPTEMBER,  1818.  No.  Ill- 


VOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
THE  LIVE  AND  WRITINOS  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JONES,  extracted 

from  a  letter  directed  to  the  editor  of  the  anti^jaoobin, 

REVIEW)  for  DEOEMBERi  1808. 

The  Rev.  William  Jones,  ^as  born  at  Lowick  in  Northamp* 
tonshire,  on  the  oOth  of  July,  in  the  year  1726.  His  father  was 
Morgan  Jones,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  a  descendant  of  colonel  Jones 
(but  of  very  different  principles),  who  married  a  sister  of  the  usur-^ 
per,  and  is  mentioned  in  Noble's  History  of  the  House  of  Crom- 
well. Morgan  Jones  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lettin  of  Lowick,  by  whom  he  had  this  son. 

He  was  remarkable,  from  his  childhood,  for  unwearied  indus-f 
try,  and  ingenium  verMotiie,  Like  the  judicious  Hooker,  when  a 
scbool-bcy,  he  was  an  early  questionist,  why  this  was  and  that  was 
not  to  be  remembered;  why  this  was  granted  and  that  was  denir 
ed?  As  soon  as  he  was  of  the  proper  age,  be  was  admitted,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  duke  of  Dorset,  a  scholar  at  the  Charter-house^ 
where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  knowledge,  whicb  has  since  been  such  a  bless- 
ing to  the  christian  nvorld. 

His  turn  for  philosophical  studies  soon  began  to  show  itself;  for 
meeting,  when  at  the  Charter«house,  with  Zachary  Williams,  (the 
father  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Mrs.  Williams)  author  of  a  Magnetical 
Theory,  which  is  now  lost,  he  copied  some  of  Ids  tables  and  cal- 
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culatioDs,  was  shown  the  internal  construction  of  his  instrument 
for  finding  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and  saw  all  the  diagrams  whereby  his  whole  theory  was  demon- 
strated and  explained.  Here  he  commenced  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  now  earl  of  Liverpool)  who  was  his  chumy  which 
was  farther  cultivated  at  the  university,  where  they  were  ef  the 
same  college,  and  continued  to  the  last.  Their  different  pursuits 
leading  them  different  ways  in  the  journey  through  life,  they  did 
not  often  meet,  but  they  ever  retained  a  great  regard  for  each  other. 

At  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  left  the  school  and  went  to 
University  College,  Oxford,  on  a  Charter-house  exhibition.  There 
he  pursued  the  usual  course  of  study  with  unremitted  diligencei 
till  falling  in  Avith  some  gentlemen,  who,  having  read  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson's writings,  were  inclined  to  favour  his  opinions  in  theology 
and  philosophy,  he  was  induced  to  examine  them  himself,  and 
found  no  reason  to  repent  his  labour. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1749  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  in  1751  he 
was  ordained  a  priest,  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  Bugden.  On 
leaving  the  university,  his  first  situation  was  that  of  curate  at 
Finedon  in  Northamptonshire.  There  he  wrote  A  full  Answer  to 
BUhofi  Clayton* 8  Esaay  on  Sfiirity  which  was  published  in  1753, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Dolben,  to  whom,  as  his  rec- 
tor, he  considers  himself,  he  says,  in  some  measure  accountable 
for  the  use  he  makes  of  his  leisure  hours:  and  a  full  answer  it  is 
to  all  the  objections  urged  by  his  lordship,  who,  eating  the  bread 
of  the  church,  did  lift  up  his  heel  against  her.  Besides  a  complete 
confutation  of  the  writer  of  the  essay,  in  this  tract,  many  curious 
and  interesting  questions  are  discussed,  and  several  articles  in  the 
religion  and  learning  of  heathen  antiquity  explained;  particularly 
the  Hermetic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  Trinities. 

In  1754,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Brook 
Bridges,  and  went  to  reside  at  Wadenhpe  in  Northamptonshire,  as 
curate  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Brook  Bridges,  a  gentleman 
of  sound  learning,  singular  piety,  and  amiable  manners. 

Here  he  drew  up  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he 
had  kept  in  his  thoughts  for  some  years,  and  to  which  he  had  a 
particular  attention  as  often  as  the  Scriptures,  either  of  the  Old  or 
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New  Testament,  were  bi^fore  him.  It  is  an  inyaluable  work,  land 
admirabij  calculated  to  stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers,  com- 
paring spiritual  thmgs  with,  spiritual/'  and  making  the  Scripture 
its  own  interpreter.  To  the  third  edition,  in  1767,  was  added  A 
Letter  to  the  Common  Peofile  in  An%wrto  9ome  Pofiular  Argument 9 
again9t  the  Trinity,  The  society  for  promoting  christian  knowl- 
edge have  since  laudably  admitted  it  into  their  list  of  books,  and 
from  the  general  distribution  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
producing  great  and  good  effects. 

And  here  it  was  he  engaged  in  a  work  he  had  much  at  heart,  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  as  the  event  proved,  and  which 
some  of  his  friends  had  at  heart  likewise,  who  subscribed  among 
them  300/.  pef  ami.  for  three  years  (in  which  number  was  the  pre- 
sent worthy  dean  of  Hereford,  now  master,  but  then  only  fellow, 
of  University  College,  who  most  generously  put  his  name  down 
Ibr  50/.  per  ann.)  to  enable  him  to  supply  himself  with  an  appara- 
tus sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experirhents  necessa- 
ry to  his  composing  a  Treatise  on  Philosophy.  In  1763,  he  pub- 
lished An  E99ay  on  the  First  Princifiles  of  /Natural  PhUosofihy^  in 
quarto,  the  design  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  use  ol  natural 
meanej  or  9econd  caueee^  in  the  economy  of  the  material  world  from 
reason,  experiments,  and  the  testimony  of  antiquity;  and,  in  1781, 
be  published  a  larger  work  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  Phyeiolo- 
gieal  Duquieifiontj  or  Diacoureee  on  the  JVatural  Philoeofihy  of 
the  Elemente.  As  it  was  ever  Ms  study  to  make  philosophy  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  he  has  in  this  work  embraced  every  pppor- 
mnity  of  turning  natural  knowledge  to  the  illustration  of  divine 
truth,  and  the  advancoment  of  virtue.  When  the  first  volume  was 
published,  the  late  earl  of  Bute,  whom  one  may  now  without  of- 
fence, it  is  presumed,  stile  the  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men, 
was  so  satisfied  with  it,  that  he  desired  the  author  not  to  be  inti- 
midated through  fear  of  expense  from  pursuing  his  philosophical 
studies,  but  directed  Mr.  Adams,  the  mathematical  instrument-ma- 
'  ker,  to  supply  him  with  such  instruments  as  he  might  want  for 
makbg  experiments,  and  put  them  to  his  account;  and  he  also 
handsomely  offered  him  the  use  of  any  books  he  might  have  occa* 
skmfor. 
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It  is  said,  that  ^  no  ooe  remembered  the  poor  wise  man  who  sa- 
ved the  city;'*  but  the  author  oithe  Vatholie  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  j 
who  did  such  eminent  service  to  the  church  and  city  of  God  was 
not  forgotten;  he  was  remembered  by  archbishop  Seeker,  who 
presented  him,  first  to  the  vicarage  of  Bethersden  in  Kent,  in  the 
year  1764,  and  soon  after  to  the  more  valuable  Rectory  of  Pluck- 
ley  in  the  same  county,  as  some  reward  for  his  able  defence  of 
christian  orthodoxy. 

By  a  constant  unwearied  diligence  he  attained  unto  a  perfec- 
tion in  all  the  learned  luiguages;  by  the  help  of  which,  and  his  un- 
remitted studies  he  had  made  the  subtilty  of  all  the  arts  easy  and 
familiar  to  himself.  So  that  by  these,  added  to  his  great  reason, 
and  his  industry  added  to  both,  he  did  not  only  know  more  of 
causes  and  effects,  but  what  he  knew,  he  knew  better  than  other 
men.  And  with  this  knowledge,  he  had  a  most  blessed  and  clear 
method  of  demoQstrating  what  he  knew,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all  his  pupils.'* 

In  1766,  he  preached  the  visitation  sermon  before  archbishop 
Seeker  at  Ashford,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  grace  and  the 
whole  audience.  Owing  to  some  delicacy  or  other  (perhaps  fidse 
delicacy,)  it  was  not  printed  at  the  time,  though  much  wished;  but 
in  the  year  1769  the  substance  of  it  was  published  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  a  young  gentleman  at  Oxford^  intended  for  Holy  Ordert^ 
eontaming  9ome  teatonable  cautioTi*  against  errors  in  doctrine;  and 
may  be  read  to  great  advantage  by  every  candidate  for  the  sacred 
profession. 

In  1773,  he  collected  together  into  a  volume  disquisitions  on 
some  select  subjects  of  Scripture,  which  had  been  before  printed 
in  separate  tracts,  all  in  the  highest  degree  instructing  and  edi- 
fying. 

In  1776,  in  the  character  of  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  £ng* 
land,  he  published,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Oxford^  wliich  was  re- 
printed in  the  Scholar  jirmedy  Reflections  on  the  Growth  ofHea^ 
thenism  among  Modem  Christians.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed 
he  says,  ^<  The  reader  may  be  shocked,  when  he  is  told  that  there 
is  a  disposition  to  heathenism  in  an  age  of  so  much  improvementi 
and  pronounce  the  accusation  improbable  and  visionary;  but  he  is 
requested  to  weigh  impartially  the  facts  here  offered,  and  then  to 
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form  his  judgment."  And  when  the  facts  are  weighed)  which  he 
adduces,  the  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  accusation  is  not  vision- 
zTf  but  just.  In  all  the  sciences,  in  poets,  orators,  artists^  and  na- 
tural philosophers,  the  tokens  of  this  pagan  infection  are  rtry  ob- 
servable—^ Where  at  last  (says  he)  will  this  taste  for  heathen 
learning,  which  hath  been  prevailing  and  increasing  for  so  many 
years,  from  the  days  of  Lord  Herbert  to  the  present  dme,  lead  us? 
Whither  can  it  lead  us  but  to  indifference  and  atheism?  A  Chris- 
tian corrupted  with  heathen  affections  degenerates  into  something 
worse  than  the  original  heathens  of  antiquity.** 

The  good  rector  was  induced  to  remove  from  Pluckley,  and  ac- 
cepting the  perpetual  curacy  of  Nayland  in  Suffolk,  he  went 
thither  to  reside  with  his  family.  Soon  after  he  effected  an  ex- 
change of  Pluckley  for  Paston  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he 
visited  annually;  but  he  set  up  his  staff  at  Nayland  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  not  being  «  led  into  temptation"  ever  to  quit  that 
post  by  any  future  offer  of  preferment 

The  physiological  disquisitions  before  alluded  to,  having  re- 
ceived their  last  revise,  they  were'  added  to  the  public  stock  of 
philosophical  knowledge  in  1781.  Whatever  prejudices  might 
subsist  agsdnst  them  at  that  time,  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  soon 
died  away;  for  the  impression  has  long  since  been  sold  off,  and 
the  book  is  now  in  great  request. 

The  figurative  language  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  having  been  al- 
ways his  £eivourite  study;  after  revolving  the  subjects  in  his  mind 
for  many  years,  he  drew  up  a  course  of  lectures,  which  were  de- 
livered  in  the  parish  church  of  Nayland,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year 
1786;  and  that  they  might  not  be  confined  to  a  comer,  but  that 
«  other  cities  also**  might  have  the  benefit  of  them,  in  the  year 
following,  they  were  published  for  the  edification  of  the  christian 
church  at  large.  The  mode  of  interpretation  here  pursued  is  what 
Christians  knew  and  taught  above  a  thousand  years  ago;  yet  ap- 
prehensive it  might  seem  to  be  bringing  many  strange  things  to 
the  ears  of  some  people*'  in  these  days,  he  has  been  particularly 
careful  to  have  the  sanction  of  Scripture  itself  for  every  explana- 
tion he  has  adopted,  that  he  might  be  able  to  say,  ^  thus  it  is 
written.**  To  complete  his  plain  he  had  a  supplemental  discourse 
io  reserve,  wnich,  knowing  how    unskilful  some  are  in  the  word 
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of  rigbteouaness,  haying  need  of  milk  and  not  of  strong  meat,*'  h© 
did  not  print  till  several  years  after,  and  then  with  a  desire  that  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  only,  who  were  prepared,  by 
what  they  had  already  seen  in  the  other  lectures,  to  give  it  due 
consideration.  The  reflection,  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  on 
reading  this  volunae,  is,  that  ^  as  the  author  was  diligent  in  aU 
other  branches  of  learning,  so  he  seemed  restless  in  searching  the 
scope  and  intention  of  God's  sfurit  revealed  to  mankind  in  the 
Scriptures.  For  the  understanding  of  which,  he  seemed  to  be  as- 
sisted by  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  were  written;  he,  that 
regardeth  truth  in  the  inward  parU,  making  him  to  understand 
wisdom  secretly." 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Home  in  1792,  this  his  afttictcd  chap- 
lain,  out  of  dutiful  and  affectionate  regard  to  the  memory  of  the 
venerable  prelate,  his*  dear  friend  and  patron,  undertook  the  task, 
I  may  add,  the  ftaiirful  task,  of  recording  his  life;  for  the  worthy 
biographer  must  have  felt  what  another  friend  would  have  done, 
had  it  &llen  to  his  lot,  who  having  been  amused  with  the  life  of 
Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  SaUsbury,  written  by  his  intimate  friend  and 
companion,  Walter  Pope,  used  to  say  to  him,  ^  When  you  are  a 
bishop,  I  shall  like  to  be  your  Walter  Pope  in  every  particulaiC 
except  one,  that  of  living  to  vmte  your  life." 

Past  scenes  the  fancy  wanders  o*er, 
And  sig^s  to  think  they  are  no  more. 

It  was  published  in  1795,  and  the  second  edition  in  1799,  with 
an  admirable  new  Preface,  contsdning  a  concise,  but  luminous  ex- 
position of  the  leading  opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  on 
certain  interesting  points  on  theology  and  philosophy. 

In  the  year  1779, «  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  were  (greatly)  en- 
larged." It  began  with  a  severe  trial,  Uie  irreparable  loss  of  the 
careful  manager  of  his  family,  and  all  his  worldly  affairs,  his  al- 
moner, his  counsellor,  his  example,  his  companion,  his  best  friend, 
his  beloved  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  sweet  converse  for 
near  half  a  century. 

 ■  O  the  tender  ties 

Close  twisted  with  the  fibres  of  tiie  heart! 
Which  broken,  break  them;  and  drain  off  the  soul 
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Of  baauLn  joy;  and  make  it  pain  to  lire— 
And  is  it  theD  to  liyeP  When  «iic4  friends  part, 
"lis  the  snnrivor  dies.— 

Thb  affiiction  was  soon  accompanied  by  amother,  and  was  pra» 
bably  the  cause  of  it.     The  earthly  ubernacle  wcigheth  down  the 
mind  that  museth  upon  many  things,"  and  the  mind  likewise  hath 
iU  influence  on  the  earthly  ubemacle,  nothing  being  more  preju- 
diciai  to  the  health  of  the  body  than  grief.  «  Heaviness  in  the  heart 
of  a  man  maketh  it  stoop,  and  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones.*' 
A  paralytic  stroke  alas!  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  side.  This 
indeed  he  so  &r  recovered  hi  a  short  time  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
with  a  stick  and  to  write.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  his  understandin 
was  not  in  the  least  affected,  which  was  a  great  happiness-  hi^ 
«  wisdom  remamed  with  hiou"   In  this  mfirro  state  of  hody  he 
lived  several  months;  «  wearisome  nights  were  appointed  uo^ 
him,"  but  his  months  were  not  altogether  "months  of  vanity;"  he 
passed  the  days  in  the  employment  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  pen,  continuing     to  do  the  work  of  God,  to  demon- 
strate  his  wisdom,  and  to  defend  his  truth;"— tUl  at  last,  as  if  he 
felt  himself  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death,  he  suddenly  quitted  his 
study  and  retired  to  his  chamber,  from  whence  he  came  out  no 
more,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which,  af- 
ter abrupt  transition  from  the  original  subject,  he  left  unfinished 
with  these  remarkable  words,  the  last  of  which  are  written  parti- ^ 
cularly  strong  and  steady.     I  begin  to  feel  as  well  as  understand, 
that  there  was  no  possible  way  of  taking  my  poor  broken  heart 
from  the  fatal  subject  of  the  grief  that  was  daily  preyVn%  u^^^ 
to  its  destruction,  but  that  which  Providence  bath  been  pVeaaed  w 
take  of  turning,  my  thoughts  from  my  mind,  to  most  alarming 
tffmfitoms  qf  afifiroaching  death.**  Like  many  other  good  and  pious 
men  before  him,  he  had  long  very  much  dreaded  the  pains  of 
death;  but  to  his  own.  great  comfort,  this  dread  he  completely 
overcame.  The  sacrament  had  been  frequently  adroiniatered  to 
him  during  his  confinement;  and  he  received  it,  for  the  last  time, 
about  a  week  prior  to  his  death.    A  little  while  previous  to  his 
dissolution,  as  his  curate  was  standing  by  hie  bedside,  he  request- 
ed  him  to  read  the  7 1st  Psalm,  which  Was  no  sooner  done,  than  he 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  with  great  mildness  and  compo' 
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sure,  If  this  be  djing,  Mr.  Sim^  I  had  no  idea  what  dymg  was 
before;"  and  then  added,  in  a  somewhat  stronger  tone  of  voiceji 

thank  God^  thank  God^  that  it  is  no  worse He  continued  sen- 
sible after  this,  just  long  enough  to  take  leave  of  his  children,  (a 
son  and  daughter)  who,  being  both  settled  at  no  great  distance, 
had  one  or  other  been  very  much  with  him  since  the  loss  of  his 
dear  companion,  and  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  alle- 
viate his  sorrows  and  to  comfort  him^^and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Epiphany,  he  expired  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh.  ^  And  when  Ja- 
cob had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his 
feet  into  the  bed,*and  yielded  up  the  ghost.*' 

What  was  said  by  the  Pope  to  Dr.  Stapleton,  on  reading  four 
books  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  may  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Jones  by  the  reader  of  his  works:  There  is  no  learning  that  this 
man  hath  not  searched  into;  nothing  too  hard  for  his  understand- 
ing. This  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  author;  his  books 
will  get  reverence  by  age;  for  tbei*e  are  in  them  such  seeds  of 
eternity,  they  shall  last  till  the  last  fire  shall  consume  all  learning." 


Zetter  of  Advice^  from  Mr.  Godwin^  to  a  young  Amaiean^  on  the 
course  of  Studies  it  might  be  most  advantageous  for  him  to 
pursue, 

tFrom  the  Edinburgh  Maganoe.] 

None  of  the  readers  of  the  Port  Folio,  who  have  felt  any  desire  to  as- 
certain the  opinioDs  of  the  editor,  will  suppose  that  he  would  draw  upon  the 
exchequer  of  Mr.  Godwin  for  any  thing  of  permanent  value.  That  gen- 
tleroan^s  paper  has  long  been  far  below  par  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  issued  without  any  solid  funds,  though  it  still  passes  current  witii 
moon-struck  declaimers,  crack-brained  philosophers  and  moontebank  mo- 
ralists. But  as  an  article  of  mere  curiosity  tbe  title  of  the  following  letter 
possessed  some  attraction;  it  was  accordingly  «ee  tip,  as  the  phrase  runs, 
for  insertion  in  our  last  No.,  and  should  have  appeared  then,  but  for  an  ac- 
cident. By  a  coincidence  which  we  could  not  foresee  and  certainly  did  not 
expect^  it  was  also  selected  for  insertion,  by  the  eminent  gentlemen  who 
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Midiict  a  cotemporaiy  journal  in  this  city.  This  we  regfret,  because,  as 
few  magazines  can  be  supported  in  this  country,  the  editors  of  these  pio- 
neers of  literature  should  study  Tariety,  and  in  resorting  to  foreign  sources 
ibr  materials,  the  giH>und  is  so  extensive  that  we  need  not  jostle  each 
4»ther.  It  was  not,  however,  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  gra- 
tification of  the  curiosity  of  those  who  wished  to  know  what  course  of  read- 
ing Mr.  Godwin  might  recommend  to  a  young  Anyrican.  These  courses 
of  study  are  pretty  often  very  ridiculous  performan^^es,  in  which  the  au- 
thor makes  a  great  parade  of  profound  investigation  and  extensive  read- 
ing, with  no  more  knowledge  of  books  than  can  be  gathered  from  a  ctUor 
togtte  raiaonni^  or  a  few  prefaces,  indexes  and  reviews.  We  had  some- 
ttiing  to  add  tu  Mr.  Godwin's  letter  by  way  of  commentary,  because  it  is 
not  long  since  his  writings  were  recommended  to  the  young  men  of  this 
country,  as  a  suitable  companion  for  their  Bible. 

In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Godwin's  letter,  there  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  resolution,  deliberately  formed,  to  violate  a  promise  which 
was  perfectly  well  understood  by  both  parties.  This  is  quite  in  the  £aishioa 
of  the  philosophy  of  that  school,  which  laughs  at  every  thing  like  moral  ob- 
ligation. The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  in  character  with  this  avowal  of  a 
determination  to  commit  a  falsehood;  for  although  it  professes  to  be  a  mo- 
del   education,  no  higher  foundation  of  duty  is  indicated  than  the  dignity 

hMman  fioture.*— >tho6e  "  words  of  sound,"  "  sigpaifying  nothing."  With 
tins  adviser  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  of  more  value  in  the  in- 
culcation of  moral  sentiments  upou  the  minds  of  youth,  than  all  the  lessons 
with  which  our  libraries  are  stored.  If  the  intellectual  character  is  formed 
he  seems  to  be  quite  indifferent  about  the  moral  education.  To  trace  moral 
principles^  to  examine  tbeir  connections,  to  weigh  their  dependencies,  and 
contemplate  in  one  view,  all  their  extent  and  consequences,  did  not  enter 
into  his  scheme;  but  without  some  discipline  of  this  sort,  the  moral  sense 
will  seldom  decide  correctly;  it  will  be  blind  to  results,  and  dash  the  pur^t 
counsels.  The  affections  of  a  man  thus  erroneously  educated,  will  be  found- 
ed like  those  of  our  philosopher,  on  the  '*  countenance,  voice,  figure,  &c.'^ 
and  nothing  but  the  dread  of  a  pillory  will  deter  him  firom  pre^ribing  se; 
cret  conditions"  to  the  obligations  of  good  faith. 

Mr.  Godwin  never  '*  dedicated"  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  science, 
and  therefore  he  does  not  impose  the  pursuit  on  his  student.  To  the  kpow- 
ledge  of  things  he  prefers  "  something  a  little  generous  and  elevated."  "  It 
is  his"  opmion  that  the  imagination  is  to  be  cultivated"  in  education, 
more  than  "  the  dry  accumulation  of  science  and  natural  facts,"  and  thcj 
lar^e  portion  of  reading  which  he  prescribes  in  works  of  fiction  and  fancy> 
which  never  were  intemled  to  illustrate  the  application  of  moral  principles, 
shows  very  pkiinly  that  his  pupil  is  not  intended  to  be  made  either  aleam- 
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ad  or  a  useful  man,  tmt  that  ha  is  to  hecome  truly  chi?alrou8,  such  as  we 
presume  the  philosopher  to  he  in  his  own  proper  person.  In  due  tune,  per- 
haps he  may  take  one  of  those  walks  of  a  man  of  genius  between.  Temple 
Bar  and  Hyde  Park,  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  described  in  one  of  his  writ- 
ings. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  right  when  he  recommends  classical  learning,  though  his 
reasons  are  very  weak.*  The  experience  of  centuries  has  shown  that  noth- 
ing so  effectually  improyes  and  strengthens  the  memory,  and  produces  ha* 
bits  of  application  as  the  study  of  languages.  A  boy  who  has  learned  to  con- 
strue Homer  and  Horace  vpith  facility,  will  acquire  sciences  witli  half  the 
labour,  which  would  be  required  without  this  discipline  of  the  understand- 
iog.  Tlie  dead  languages  are  to  be  preferred,  because  without  a  know- 
ledge of  them,  no  man  is  considered  as  qualified  for  a  learned  profession;  be- 
cause they  contribute  to  the  accurate  discernment  of  the  sense  of  modem 
words,  and  for  many  other  reasons.  The  late  Dr.  Rush  of  this  city  publish- 
ed an  essay  on  this  subject  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
utility of  these  studies,  but  we  believe  that  he  failed- in  convincing  himself, 
as  we  know  that  he  did  not  reduce  the  theory  to  practice  when  it  was  fully 
in  his  power  to  tiy  the  experiment.  The  annual  commencements  at  our 
public  seminaries  exhibit  a  deplorable  iodifierence  to  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  apathy  of  some  trustees,  who  shall  be  nameless,  counte- 
nance the  pupils  in  a  favourite  notion  that  all  learning  is  useless. 

The  advice  to  read  history  is  no  less  salutary,  if  it  were  for  no  other  rea- 
son, than  that  some  knowledge  of  that  description  is  rendered  necessary 
hy  the  conversation  of  every  circle.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  we  should  be 
&miliar  with  English  story,  since  we  draw  our  -  jurisprudence  from  that 
country;  and  our  titles  to  real  estate,  perpetually  lead  to  things,  which  ori- 
ginate^ in  the  feudal  system  and  can  only  be  explained  by  a  recurt^Qce  to 
the  rules  of  that  part  of  jurisprudence.  This  knowledge,  however,  is  mora 
peculjariy  calculated  for  the  lawyer  and  the  politician,  to  which  4escriptioD 
^  persons  in  this  country,  Mr.  Godwin  could  give  little  instruction,  until 
after  muph  personal  observation.  The  peculiar  nature  of  our  government 
and  the  insulated  position  of  tbe  United  States,  require  from  the  American 
politician  an  acquaintance  with  man  in  a  state  not  a  little  different  from 
any' view  which  has  hitherto  been  taken  of  society  in  books.  Our  lawyers 
cpmbiqe  in  one  individual  almost  every  branch  of  the  profession.  They  do 
not  serve  the  writ,  nor  do  they  decide  the  cause,  but  they  draught  the  le- 
gal instrument— they  g^ve  opinions  on  points  that  require  elucidation — ^in 
some  states,  they  issue  their  own  writs,  they  go  through  all  the  drudgery  of 
pleading  and  finally  argue  the  cause.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  among 
them,  of  late  years,  a  strong  disposition  to  dabble  injpursuiis  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  degrade  their  profession  and  destroy  their  public 
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vsefhlneas.  We  alltkle  to  the  practice  of  oBurj  aad  o^r  tricks  in  violft- 
tioD  of  iaws  to  which  it  is  miste  especially  tlieir  duty  to  fonush  examples  flif 
exemplaxy  obedience.  They  shooid  bear  in  mind  that 

Thiefes  for  their  robberies  haTt  antfaori^ 
When  judges  steal  diemselves^ 

In  an  erdiaarf  education  it  will  befound  to  be  advantageone  to  adopt 
aome  chronological  chart,  which  shall  indode  the  sucoessire  epochs^  and 
exhibit  the  rise  and  decline  of  eoqiiree,  with  the  kingdoms  and  statee  of 
which  they  are  composed;  to  be  able  to  take  a  clear  riew  of  the  whole» 
with  their  geografdiic^  booodaries,  to  pass  tbroagh  the  sacoessiTe  hiAto- 
lies  of  the  nations,  reading  thenl  together  as  they  descend  through  the  ceif> 
tmrtes  of  time,  referring  etery  thhog  to  its  own  time  and  place.-^uoh 
iBiowledge  as  this  wonld  be  of  far  more  impoitanee  than  the  remembranoe 
<»f  a  few  anecdotes  picked  ep  from  ^  the  age  of  feudality  and  cytalrf,**  - 

Mr.  Godwin's  opposition  to  the  common  prejudice  against  met^pbysicB 
it  eorreet;  and  his  obsenration  tbdt'it  would  be  strange,  if  the  science  of 
homan  mind  was  the  only  one  not  worth  studying,  is  jmi  and  striking* 
Bat  his  own  recorameadatkm  of  Hume  and  Hartley  ia  this  department,  and 
bis  omission  of  several  other  writers,  who  hare  never  been  equalled  in  any 
•ge,  is  not  a  little  sm-prizing.  A  smatiering  of  met^ibysical  so^ticism, 
lather  than  s^iice  and  &cts"  seismed  necessary,  we  sappose,  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  chivalrous  Character  which  our  philosopher  had  contemplat- 
ed«  If  the  gipund  work  of  logic  had  been  so  well  laid  and  adopted  in  prac- 
tice in  mathematical  science,  that  both  a  fondness  for  demonstration  and 
a  £iciUty  in  the  arrangement  of  arguments  had  been  acquired;  and  these 
advances  had  been  carried  forward  by  the  prosecution  of  metaphysical 
1eaming,^the  pupil  would  have  'been  formed  to  a  model  rery  little  in 
tmisdn  wtdi  the  views  o/  Mr.  PluidSophet  Godwin. 

We  donotseewhat  ri^t'bebasto^tfneerattheboMiiigScbebl  mkseft 
for  clavoarilig^ eferynev^  that  is  *pa#neA  forth  Arem  the  press  of  the  Bea(» 
Mn,**  when  we  find  how  hlfle  is  effeoted  ki  this  letter  towards  the  format 
tion  of  a  ^-acticAl  member  of  ^iety;  and  observe  that  Cervantes,  and 
jlrioeto  and  Shakspeare,  Ben  Johnson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Burton*  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  what  is  termed,  dramatic  literature,  are  seriousl/ 
enumerated  as  necessary  parts  of  a  course  of  studies.  But  instead  of  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Godwin,  which  ten.ds  to  no  one  good  object,  but  would  lead 
US  into  an  interroinable  labyrinth  of  superficial  acquirements,  it  will  be 
Itmad  much  more  advanttigeous  in  the  end,  if  young  men  would  place  thein- 
selv^  eatly  in  1%,  under  a  rigid  restriction  with  regard-  to  books.  Many 
have  imperceptibly  contracted  such  licentious  habits  in  their  reading,  that 
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they  avoid  the  profitable  and  tbe  nibrtantial,  derive  a  mea^rw  tubaiirtenc* 
from  the  (roth  of  the  day,  and  finaUy  become  mere  cypher*  in  society,  alike 
useless  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  Rules  should  be  adopted  and  perse- 
Tered  in  with  respect  to  books  and  subjects;  and  authors,  however  plea- 
•ant,  should  not  be  permitted  to  steal  away  those  precious  moments,  whicli 
belong  to  classical  learning,  scientific  pursuits,  and  prrfessional  acquisi- 
tions. We  are  aware  that  these  suggestions  are  perfectly  cmmon-i^ace, 
but  we  desire  tbe  reader  to  raflect  that  it  is  no  less  true  that  those  who  ne- 
glect such  advice,  never  become  conspicuous  or  useful  in  the  world.  In- 
instead  of  cultivating  the  imagination,  as  Mr.  Godwin  advises,  by  givin^r  ^ 
full  scope  in  the  perusal  of  the  romantic  tales  of  chivalry,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  repress  its  aerial  effiirts  and  subject  it  to  the  dominion  of  reason.  To 

cultivate  this  faculty,  is  the  great  object;  and  to  store  the  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  is  the  first  duty  of  every  one  who  assumes  the  du^  of  teaching. 
To  accomplish  these  purposes-and  they  must  hereafter  account  for  the 
neglect  of  them,— every  parent  should  constantly  present  new  subjects  of 
inquiry  to  the  youthful  mind  of  hischiUren,  aijd  estabhsh  it  as  a  rtUe,  to  be 
practiced  from  their  infimoy,  to  pursue  whatever  topic  is  presented  until 
they  arrive  at  satisftwtory  condusioBs  or  at  least  have  gone  as  £u:  as  they 
eould  in  the  investigation. 

With  these  remarks,  which  might  be  extended  much  further,  we  are 
willing  to  submit  the  letter  of  Mr.  Godwin,  to  flie  consideration  of  our  rear 
ders. 

Mt  dear  Sih— I  have  thought,  at  least  twenty  times  since 
you  left  London,  of  that  promise  I  made  you;  and  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  consider  it,  as  you  appear  to  have  done,  as  wholly  un- 
conditional, and  to  be  performed  out  of  hand.    And  I  should^ 
perhaps,  have  proceeded  in  that  wa^  but  that  my  situation  often 
draws  me,  with  an  imperious  summons,  in  a  thousand  different 
directioiis ;  and  thus  the  heat  of  my  engagement  subsided.  I 
then  altered  my  mind,  and  made  a  resolution,  that  you  should 
never  have  the  thing  you  asked  for,  unless  you  wrote  to  remind 
me  of  my  promise.    I  thought  within  myself,, that,  il  the  advice 
was  not  worth  that,  it  was  not  worth  my  trouble  in  digesting. 
Prom  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  in  this  house,  I  conceived  a  par- 
tiality fi>r  you,  founded  on  physiognomy  in  an  extensive  sense, 
as  comprehending  countenance,  voice,  figure,   gesture,  and 
demeanours  but  if  you  forgot  ro«>  w  soon  as  I  was  out  of  your 
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«Sht,  I  determined  that  this  partiaUty  should  Dot  prove  a  sourccv 
of  trouble  to  me. 

And,  now  that  you  hare  discharged  your  part  of  the  conditioa 
I  secretly  prescribed,  I  am  very  apprehensive  that  you  have 
formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  I  can  do  for  you  in  this 
respect.    I  am  a  man  of  very  limited  observation  and  inquii^ 
and  know  little  but  of  such  things  as  lie  within  tly>se  limits,  if 
I  wished  to  form  a  universal  library,  I  should  feel  myself  m  con- 
science  obliged  to  resort  to  those  persons  who  knew  more  in  one 
and  another  class  of  literature  than  I  did,  and  to  lay  their  know- 
ledge  in  whatever  they  understood  best  under  contribution.  Bat 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  undertake  for  you ;  I  will  reason  but  of 
what  I  know;  and  shall  leave  you  to  learn  of  the  professors 
themselves,  as  to  the  things  to  which  I  have  never  dedicated . 
myself. 

Tou  will  find  many  of  my  ideas  of  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  - 
and  the  books  to  be  read,  by  young  persons,  in  the  Enquirer,  and 
more  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  preface  to  a  small  book  for 
children,  entitled,    Scripture  Histories,  given  in  the  words  of 
the  original,  in  two  vols.  18mo.*' 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  imagination  is  to  be  cultivated  in  edu- 
cation, 'more  than  the  dry  accumulation  of  science  and  natural 
facts.  The  noblest  part  of  man  is  his  moral  nature :  and  I  hold 
morality  principally  to  depend,  agreeably  to  the  admirable  maxim 
of  Jesus,  upon  our  putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  another, 
feeling  his  feelings,  and  apprehending  his  desires:  in  a  word, 
doing  to  others,  as  we  Wfould  wish,  were  we  they,  \o  >ae 

Another  thing  that  may  be  a  great  and  most  essential  aid  to  o^^ 
cultivating  moral  sentiments,  will  consist  in  our  studying 
best  models,  and  figuring  to  ourselves  the  most  excellent  t  in 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable.    For  this  purpose,  tbc«'«  ^ 
nothing  so  valuable  as  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
are  certain  cold-blooded  reasoners  who  say,  that  the  ancienis 
in  nothing  better  than  ourselves^that  their  stature  of  niin 
no  taller,  and  their  feelings  in  nothing  more  elevated — an<^  ^  • 
human  nature,  in  all  ag^es  and  countries,  is  the  same-  1 
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mf9dS  hmlitm  this.  Out^  if  it  U  fto,  opr^mij  ^xidfiht  history  is 
the  bravest  and  sublimest  fiction  that  it  evei*  ^tered  uito  the 
mind  of  man  to  create.  No  poets,  ot  romance  writers,  or  storj 
tellers,  iMtTe  ever  been  able  Co  feig^  such  n^ideis  of  an  erect,  and 
generous^  and  public»spirited,  and  self-postponing  mind,  as  are  to 
be  found  in  Lirj  and  Dionjaius  of  Ualicamassus.  If  th^  atorjr 
be  a  falsehood,  <  the  emotions,  asd,  in  many  readers,  the  never-to- 
be^destrofed  impressions  it  produces,  are  real :  and  I  am  firmly 
of  opinioo,  that  the  man  that  has  not  been  imbued  with  these 
tales  in  his  earliest  youth,  can  never  be  so  noble  a  creature,  as  the 
man  with  whom  they  have  made  a  part  of  his  education  stands  «i 
chance  to  be 

To  study  the  Greek  and  Roman  History,  it  were  undoubtedly 
best  to  read  it  in  their  own  historiai^.  To  do  this,  we  must  have 
a  competent  mastery  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.    But  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  to  put  ofi*  the  study  long,  under 
the  idea  that  a  few  years  hence  we  will  read  these  things  in  the 
originals.  You  will  find  the  story  told,  with  a  decent  portion  of 
congenial  feeling,  in  RoHin's  Ancient  History,  and  Vertot's  Re- 
volutions of  Rome.    You  should  also  read  Plutarch's  Lives,  and 
»  translation  into  English  or  French  of  Dionysius's  Antiquities, 
Mitlbrd  for  the  History  of  Greece,  and  Hcioke  for  that  of  Ronie^ 
are  writers  of  some  degree  of  critical  judgment;  but  Hooke  has 
a  baleful  scepticism  aboutt  and  a  pernicious  lust  to  dispute,  the 
virtues  of  illustrious  men;  and  Mitford  is  almost  frantic  with 
the  love  of  despotism  and  oppression.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero, 
and  filackwell's  Court  of  Augustus,  are  books  written  in  the 
right  spirit.    And,  if  you  do  not  soon  read  Thucydides  in  the 
original,  you  will  soon  feel  yourself  disposed  to  read  Sallust  and 
Livy,  and  perhaps  Tacitus,  in  the  genuine  language  in  wiiich 
these  glorious  men  have  clothed  their  thoughts. 

The  aim  of  my  meditation  at  this  moment,  is  to  devise  that 
course  of  study  that  shall  make  him  who  pursues  it  independent 
and  generous.  For  a  similar  reason,  therefore,  to  that  which  has 
induced  me  to  recommend  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  I 
would  next  call  the  attention  of  my  pupil  to  the  age  of  chivalry. 
This,  also,  is  a  generous  age,  though  of  a  very  different  cast  from 
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that  of  the  best  period  of  ancient  history.    Each  has  its  beauty. 
Con  aide  red  in  relation  to  man  as  a  species  of  being  divided  into 
two  sexes,  the  age  of  chivalry  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  the 
purest  ages  of  antiquity.  How  far  their  several  excellencies  may 
be  united  and  blended  together  in  future  dme,  may  be  a  matter 
for  after  consideration.    You  may  begin  your  acquaintance  with 
the  ag^  of  chivalry  -with  St.  Palaye'*  Memoirs  aur  rjlnciennc 
ChevcUeric^  'and  Southey's  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  Cervantcs's 
admirable  Romance  of  Dc»i  Quixote^  if  read  with  a  deep  feeling 
af  its  contents,  and  that  high  veneration  for,  and  strong  sympathy 
with,  its  hero,  which  it  is  calculated  to  excite  in  every  ingenuous 
mind,  is  one  of  the  noblest  records  of  the  principles  of  chivalry. 
I  am  not  anxious  to  recommend  a  complete  cycle  of  the  best 
writers  on  any  subject.    You  cannot  do  better  perhaps  in  that  re- 
spect, than  I  have  done  before  you.    I  always  found  one  writer 
irijHia  occasional  remembrances  and  references  leading  to  another, 
till  I  mig^ht,  if  I  had  choseri^it,  have  collected  a  complete  library 
of  the  best  books  on  any  given  topic,  without  almost  being  obliged 
to  recur  to  any  one  living  counsellor  for  his  advice. 

Wc  can  never  get  at  the  sort  of  man  that  I  am  contemplating* 
and  that  I  would,  if  I  could,  create,  without  making  him  also  a 
reader  and  lover  of  poetry.  I  require  from  him  the  glow  of  in- 
tellect and  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  glow  of  a  social  being — I 
would  have  him  have  his  occasional  moods  of  sublimity,  and,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  literary  tenderness;  as  well  as  a  constant  deter- 
Tuination  of  mind  to  habits  of  philanthropy.  You  will  find  some 
good  ideas  on  the  value  of  poetry  in  Sir  PhUip  Sidney's  Defence 
of  Poesy,  and  the  last  part  of  Sir  William  Temple's  Miscellanies. 

The  sjubject  of  poetry  is  intimately  connected  with  the  last 
subject  I  mentioned,  the  age  of  chivalry.  It  is  in  the  mstituUons  of 
chivalry  that  the  great  distinctive  characteristics  of  modern  from 
ancient  poetry  originate.  The  soul  of  modem  poetry,  separate  y 
considered,  lies  in  the  importance  which  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has 
given  to  the  female  sex.    The  ancients  pitted  a  man  against  a 
man,  and  thought  much  of  his  thews  and  sinews,  and  the  S^^^.^ 
and  energy  which  nature  has  given  to  his  corporeal  frame.   T  ^s 
was  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Homer.  In  a  more  refine 
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age,  they  added  all  those  excellencies  which  grow  out  of  the 
nvost  fervid  and  entire  lore  of  country.  Antiquity  taught  her  na- 
tives to  love  jvromeni  and  that  not  in  the  purest  sense;  the  age  of 
chivalry  taught  her  subjects  to  adore  them.  I  think,  quite  con- 
trary to  the  vulgar  maxim  on  the  subject,  that  love  is  never  love 
in  its  best  spirit,  but  among  unequal  s.  The  love  of  parent  to  child 
is  its  best  model,  and  its  most  permanent  effect.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  excellent  invention  of  modem  times*  that,  while  woman,  by 
the  nature  of  things,  must  look  up  to  man,  teaches  us,  b  our  turn, 
to  regard  woman  not  merely  as*  a  convenience  to  be  made  use  of, 
but  as  ft  being  to  be  treated  with  courtship,  and  consideration,  and 
deference.  t 
Agreeably  to  the  difference  between  what  we  call  the  heroic 
times,  and  the  times  of  chivalry,  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
ancient  and  modem  poetry.  The  ancient  is  simple,  and  manly, 
and  distinct,  full  of  severe  graces,  and  heroic  enthusiasm.  The 
modem  excels  more  in  tendemess,  and  the  inciulgence  of  a  tone 
of  magnificent  obscurity.  The  ancients,  upon  the  whole,  had 
more  energy ;  we  havo  more  of  the  wantoning  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  and  the  conjuring  up  a  £ury  vision 

Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  hve, 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  ancient  or  the  modem 
poetry  is  best ;  both  are  above  all  price;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
excellencies  that  are  all  our  own,  have  a  magnificence,  and  a 
beauty,  and  a  thrilluig  character,  that  nothing  can  surpass.  The 
best  English  poets  are  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Chaucer, 
and  Spenser.    Ariosto  is,  above  all  others,  the  poet  of  chivalry. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate. 
There  is  one  book  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  only  one, '  that  I 
would  recommend  to  you,  SchlegePs  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Lite- 
rature.   The  book  is  deformed,  indeed,  with  a  pretty  copious 
sprinkling  of  German  mysticism,  but  it  is  fraught  with  a  great 
multitude  of  admirable  observations. 

The  mention  of  criticism  leads  me  to  a  thought,  which  I  will 
immediately  put  down.  I  would  advise  a  young  person  to  be 
very  moderate  in  his  attention  to  new  books.  In  all  the  world)  I 
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think)  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  despicable,  than  the  man 
that  confines  his  reading  to  the  publications  of  the  day;  he  is  next 
in  rank  to  the  boarding-school  Miss,  who  devours  eVery  novel  that 
is  spawned  forth  from  the  press  of  the  season.  If  you  iobk  into  re- 
views, let  it  be  principally  to  wonder  at  the  stolidity  of  your  con- 
temporaries,  who  regard  them  as  the  oracles  of  learning. 

One  oUier  course  of  reading  1  would  earnestly  recommend  to 
youi  and  many  persons  would  vehepiently  exclaim  against  me  for 
doing  s<^metaphysics.  It  excels,  perhaps,  all  other  studies  in 
the  world,  in  the  character  of  a  practical  logic,  a  disciplining  and 
subtiliwg  of  the  rational  faculties.  Metaphysics,  we  are  told,  is  a 
mere  jargon,  where  men  dispute  for  ever,  without  gaining  a  single 
step;  it  is  nothing  but  specious  obscurity  and  ignorance.  This  is 
not  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place  metaphysics  is  the  theoretical 
science  of  Uie  human  mind;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  mind  was 
the  only  science  not  worth  studying,  or  the  only  science  in  which 
real  knowledge  could  not  be  acquired.  Secondly,  It  is  the  theore- 
tical science  of  the  universe,  and  of  causation,  and  must  settle,  if 
ever  they  can  be  settled,  the  first  principles  of  natural  religion. 
As  to  its  uncertainty,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  with  an  un- 
prejudiced mind,  can  read  what  has  been  best  written  on  free-will 
and  necessity,  on  self-love  and  benevolence,  and  other  grand 
questimis,  and  then  say  that  nothing  has  been  attained,  and  that  all 
this  is  impertinent  and  senseless  waste  of  words.  I  would  particu- 
larly recommend  Bishop  Berkeley;  especially  his  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,  and  Hume*s  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and 
Hartley's  Observations  on  Man.  Your  own  Jonathan  Edwards  has 
written  excellently  on  Free-will;  and  Hutchinson  and  Hazlitt  on 
Self-love  and  Benevolence.  The  title  of  Hutchinson's  book  is.  An 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions  and  Affections, 
and  of  Hazlitt's,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Human  Action. 
No  young  man  can  read  Andrew  Baxter's  Enquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  Human  Soul  without  being  the  better  for  it. 

It  b  time  that  I  should  jiow  come  to  the  consideration  of  lan- 
guage. Language  is  as  necessary  an  instrument  for  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  as  the  hands  are  for  conducting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  body;  and  the  most  obvious  way  of  acquiring  the 
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power  of  weighing  and  judging  words  aright^is  hj  enabling  our- 
selves to  compare  the  words  and  forms  of  different  languages.  I, 
therefore,  highly  approve  of  classical ,  education.  It  bas  often 
'  been  said  by  the  wise  men  of  the  world,  What  a  miserable  waste 
of  time  it  is,  thatjboys  should  be  occupied  for  successive  year 
aRer  y^ar  in  acquiring  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues!  How  much 
more  usefully  would  these  years  be  employed  in  learning  the 
knowledge  oC  things,  and  making  a  substantia]  acquaintance  with 
the  studies  of  men!  I  totally  dissent  from  this.  As  to  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  young  men  will  soon  enough  be  plunged  in  the 
mire  of  cold  and  sordid  realities,  such  things  as  it  is  the  calamity 
of  man  that  he  should  be  condemned  to  consume  so  much  of  his 
mature  life  upon;  and  I  should  wish  that  those  who  can  afford 
the  leisure  of  education,  should  begin  with  acquiring  something 
a  little  generous  and  elevated.  As  to  the  studies  of  men,  if  boys 
begin  with  them  before  they  are  capable  €>f  weighing  them, 
they  will  acquire  nothing  but  prejudices,  which  it  will  be  their 
greatest  interest  and  highest  happiness,  with  infinite  labour,  to  un- 
learn. Words  are  happily  a  knowledge,  to  the  acquisition  of  which 
the  faculties  of  boys  are  perfectly  competent,  and  which  can  do 
them  nolhmg  but  good.   Nature  has  decreed  that  human  beings 
should  be  so  long  in  a  state  of  nonage,  that  it  demands  some  in- 
genuity to  discover  how  the  years  of  boys  of  a  certain  condition  in 
life  may  be  employed  innocently  in  acquiring  good  habits,  and 
none  of  that  appearance  of  reason  and  wisdom  which,  in  boys, 
surpasses  in  nothing  the  instructions  we  bestow  on  mOnkies  and 
parrots.  One  of  the  best  maxims  of  the  eloquent  Rousseau  is 
where  he  says,  The  master-piece  of  a  good  education  is  to  know 
how  to  lose  time  profitably. 

Every  man  has  a  language  that  is  peculiarly  his  own;  and  it 
should  be  a  great  object  with  him  to  learn  whatever  may  give 
illustration  to  the  genius  of  that.  Our  language  is  the  English. 
For  this  purpose,  then,  I  would  recommend  to  every  young  man 
who  has  leisure,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  Saxon,  and  one 
or  two  other  northern  languages.  HomeTooke,  in  hisDiversions  of 
Purley,  is  the  only  man  that  has  done  much  towards  analysing  the 
elements  of  the  English  tongue.  But  another,  and  perhaps  still 
more  important  way,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  and  true  relish  of 
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the  genius  of  the  English  tongue,  is,  hj  studying  its  successive 
authoi*s  firom  age  to  age.  It  is  an  eminent  happiness  we  possess, 
that  our  authors  from  generation  to  generation  are  so  much  worth 
studying.  The  first  resplendent  genius  in  our  literary  annals  is 
Chaucer.  From  this  age  to  that  of  Elizabeth  we  have  not  much; 
but  it  will  be  good  not  entirely  to  drop  any  of  the  links  of  the 
chain.  The  period  of  Elizabeth  is  perfectly  admirable.  Roger 
Ascham,  and  Goldin's  translation^  of  Mornay's  Trewnesse  of 
Christian  Religion,  are  among  the  best  canonical  books  of  genuine 
English.  Next  come  the  translators  of  that  age,  who  are  worthy 
to  be  studied  day  and  night  by  those  who  would  perfectly  feel 
the  genius  of^our  language.  Among  these,  Phaer's  Virgil,  Chap- 
man's Homer,  and  Sir  Thomas  North's  Plutarch,  are,  perhaps, 
the  best,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  incomparably  superior  to  the 
later  translations  of  those  authors.  Of  course,  I  hardly  need  say, 
that  Lord  Bacon  is  one  of  the  first  writers  that  has  appeared  in 
the  catalogue  of  human  creatures,  and  one' of  those  who  is  most 
worthy  to  be  studied.  I  might  have  brought  him  in  among  the 
metaphysicians,  but  I  preferred  putting  him  here.  Nothing  can 
be  more  magnificent  and  impressive  than  his  language:  it  is  ra« 
ther  that  of  a  god  than  a  man.  I  would  also  specially  recom- 
mend Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  and  the  writings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  No  man,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  told,  that  the  dra- 
matic writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  are  among  the  most 
astonishing  specimens  of  huihan  intellect.  Shakspear9  is  the 
greatest,  and  stands  at  an  immense  distance  from  all  the  rest;  but, 
though  he  outshines  them,  he  does  not  put  out  their  Ught.  Ben 
Jonson  is  himself  a  host;  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  I  cannot 
think  without  enthusiasm;  and  Ford  and  Massinger  well  deserve 
to  be  studied.  Even  French  literature  was  worthy  of  some  notice 
in  these  times;  'and  Montaigne  is  entitled  to  rank  with  some  of 
the  best  English  prose-writers,  his  contemporaries. 

In  looking  over  what  I  have  written,  I  think  1  have  not  said 
enough  on  the  object  of  modern  history.  Your  language  is  Eng- 
lish, the  frame  of  your  laws  and  your  law-courts  is  essentially 
English;  therefore,  and  because  the  English  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  ranks  the  first  of  modem  times,  I  think  English 
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Instory  is  enthled  to  jour  preference.  Whoever  reads  Englisfi 
Juslory  must  take  Hume  for  his  text  The  subtlety  of  his  miody 
tiie  depth  of  his  cdnceptioiis;  and  the  surpassing  graces  of  his 
eompositioO)  must  alirays  place  him  in  the  first  class  of  writers. 
His  work  is  tambhed  with  a  worthless  partiality  to  the  race  of 
kings  that  Scotland  sent  to  reign  over  us;  and  is  wofully  destitute 
«f  that  energetic  moral  and  public  feeling  that  distinguishes  the 
Latin  historians.'  Yet  we  hava  nothing  else  on  the  subject  that  de- 
•enres  the  name  of  ciunpo^tion.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
emphatic  attention  that  is  due  to  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  feudal 
system  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  of  the  humaa 
mind.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say,  that  these  were  dark  ages.  It 
was  about  this  period  that  logic  was  invented;  for  I  wiU  venture 
to  assert}  that  the  ancients  knew  nothing  about  close  reasoning 
and  an  unbroken  chain  of  argumentative  deduction,  in  compansob 
with  the  modems.  For  all  the  excellence  we  possess  in  this  art 
we  are  indebted  to  the  schoolmen,  the  monks  and  fnars  in  the 
solitude  of  their  cloisters.  It  is  true  that  they  were  too  proud 
of  their  new  acquisitions,  and  subtilized  and  refined,  till  oc- 
casionally they  became  truly  ridiculous.  This  does  not  extinguish 
^eir  claim  to  our  applause,  though  it  has  dreadfully  tarnished  the 
lustre  of  their  memory  in  the  vulgar  eye.  Hume  passes  over  the 
feudal  system  and  the  age  of  chivalry  as  if  it  were  a  dishonour  to 
his  pen  to  be  employed  on  these  subjects,  while  he  enlarges  with 
endless  copiousness  on  the  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  execrable  public  and  private  profligacies  of  Charley 
the  Second. 

Next  to  the  age  of  feudslity  and  chivalry,  the  period  of  Eng- 
lish history  most  worthy  of  our  attention,  lies  between  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  and  the  Restoration.  But  let  no  man  think  that 
he  learns  any  thing,  particularly  of  modem  history,  by  reading  a 
single  book.  It  fortunately  happens,  as  hr  as  the  civil  wars  are 
concerned,  that  we  have  two  excellent  writers  of  the  two  opposite 
parties,.  Clarendon  and  Ludlow,  beude  many  others  worthy  to  be 
consulted.  You  should  also  have  recourse  to  as  many  lives  of 
N  eminent  persons  connected  with  the  period  then  under  your  con- 
sideration, as  you  can  conveniently  procure.  Letters  of  State 
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memorials)  and  pablk  papers,  are^  in  this  respect^  of  ioeatimable 
▼alae.  They  are  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  principal  actors  in 
the  scene,  writing  their  own  history.  He  that  would  really  under- 
stand history,  should  proceed  in  some  degree  as  if  he  were  writing 
history.  He  should  be  surrounded  with  chronological  tables  and 
maps.  He  should  compare  one  authority  with  another,  and  not 
put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  any.  This  is  the  difference  I 
make  between  reading  and  study.  He  that  confines  himself  im 
cue  book  at  a  time,  may  be  amused,  but  is  no  student.  In  order 
to  study,  I  must  sit  in  some  measure  in  the  middle  of  a  library. 
Nor  can  any  one  truly  study,  without  the  perpetual  use  of  a  pen, 
to  make  notes,  and  abstracts,  and  arrangements  of  dates.  The 
shorter  the  notes,  and  the  more  they  can  be  looked  through  at  a 
glance,  the  better.  The  only  limit  in  this  respect  is»  that  they 
should  be  so  constructed,  that  if  I  do  not  l6ok  at  them  again  till 
after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  I  should  understand  them.  Leam 
to  read  slow — if  you  keep  to  your  point,  and  do  not  suffer  ypur 
thoughts,  according  to  an  old  phrase,  to  go  a  wool-gathering,  you 
will  be  in  little  danger  of  excess  in  this  direction. 

Accept  in  good  part,  my  young  friend,  this  attempt  to  answer 
year  expectation,  and  be  assured,  that  if  I  could  have  done  better 
it  should  not  have  been  less  at  your  service.  Your  dispositions, 
appear  to  me  to  be  excellent;  and,  as  you  will  probably  be  enabled 
to  make  some  figure,  and  what  is  much  better,  to  act  the  part  of  the 
real  patriot  and  the  friend  of  man,  in  your  own  country,  you  should 
resolve  to  bestow  on  your  mind  an  assiduous  cultivation.  It  is  the 
truly  enlightened  nian  that  is  best  qualified  to  be  truly  usef^;  and, 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  ^li  is  almost  without  instance  contradictory, 
that  ever  any  government  was  disastrous,  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
learned  governors.  The  wit  of  one  man  can  no  more  countervail 
learning,  than  one  man's  means  can  hold  way  with  a  common 
purse."  My  best  wishes  attend  you. 
13/A  February  1818. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO— CRITICISM. 

AuigewMte  Brief e  von  C.  Wieland  Select  Letters  from  C.  M. 
Wieland  to  some  of  his  friends,  between  the  years  1751  and  1810;  ar- 
rangfed  in  chronological  order,  4  yols  8yo.  pp.  1500.  Zurich.  Translated 
from  the  Journal  de  Sarans. 

The  letters  of  Wieland  will  not  have  the  misfortune  of  inter- 
rupting the  literary  peace  of  his  country.  The  principal  editoff 
one  of  his  sons-in-law,  appears  to  have  taken  care  to  expunge 
every  thing  from  them,  that  might  produce  such  an  effect  But 
what  alarms  us,  is  the  number  of  volumes  to  which  thk  corres- 
pondence  may  hereafter  extend.  In  fact  the  four  that  we  announce^ 
though  composed  of  letters  written  at  every  period  of  the  author's 
life,  contain  but  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  must  have  indited. 
Though  they  are  addressed  to  thirty  different  persons,  the  chain 
of  correspondence  is  incomplete  except  with  regard  to  six  at 
most.  It  is  in  the  two  first  volumes  solely,  that  these  correspon- 
dences are  found,  and  these  two  volumes  include  only  nineteen 
years;  in  short,  they  have  almost  all  been  collected  in  Switzerland 
by  the  same  editors.  What  would  the  consequence  be  if  new  edi- 
tors should  spring  up  in  the  differents  parts  of  Germany,  where 
Wieland  had  .connections,  and  if  they  should  undertake  to  com- 
plete his  correspondence  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  in 
which  undoubtedly  his  letters  greatly  inc|;eased,  both  from  the 
number  and  importance  of  his  correspondences!  The  collection 
of  the  letters  of  Wieland  might  then  equal  Voltaire's  in  the  num- 
ber of  volumes. 

The  four  volumes  which  have  just  appeared,  are  not  very  in- 
terestpg.  The  author  having  passed  forty  years  in  a  city,  which 
was  the'  residence  of  a  court,  where  he  was  always  received  in  a 
distinguished  manner,  it  might  be  expected  that  his  letters  would 
contain  some  of  those  anecdotes,  which  circulate  even  in  the  smal- 
lest cities,  and  which  give  a  key  to  the  most  important  political 
events.  Such  expectations  Would  be  disappointed.  Whether  Wie- 
land has  always  lived  more  with  books  than  with  men;  more  with 
poetical  beings  of  his  own  creation,  than  with  the  real  beings  that 
surrounded  him,  whether  he  has  always  been  too  prudent  to  con- 
fide secret  anecdotes  to  paper,  in  short,  whether  his  editors  have 
had  discretion  enough  to  suppress  them)  the  truth  is,  we  shall 
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find  nothing  in  his  letters  which  can  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  his  time,  although  that  comprehends  the  American  and 
Seven  Years*  wars,  and  the  whole  of  the  Revolution. 

What  will  appear  still  more  surprising  is  that  these  four  vo- 
lumes contain  but  little  of  importance  to  the  literary  history  of 
Germany.    We  may  perceive  that  when  Wieland  beg^  to  write, 
€kittacbed  had  just  been  dethroned  by  the  Swiss  critics— (Bod* 
mer  and  Breilinger)  who  were  not  long  in  expenencing  opposition 
themselves  from  the  Berlin  writers,— Lessing,  Nicolai  and  others. 
We  perceive  the  division  which  took  place,  between  the  poets  of 
blank  verse  and  rhyme  more  lately.  A  letter  of  M .  Voss  acquaints  us 
of  another  quarrel,  on  account  of  the  liberties  permitted  or  forbid- 
den to  the  poet,  who  translates  Latin  or  Greek  into  German,  but 
the  subject  is  known  to  every  one  a  little  versed  in  the  history  of 
€terman  Uterature,  and  other  readers,  would  not  understand  it.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  his  successors  is 
not  mentioned  in  this  correspondence,  though  M.  Reinbold,  Wie- 
land's  son-in-law,  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  this  philosopher. 

It  is  not  by  their  own  merit,  nor  their  intrinsic  value,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  that  these  letters  become  valuable.  Wic- 
iand  several  times  accuses  himself  of  a  reluctance  to  write  letters, 
which  he  pleasanUy  denominates  an  efiiatolofiAobia^  and  for  which, 
several  causes  might  be  given,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  ascrib- 
ed perhaps  to  the  belief,  that  his  epistolary  talent  did  not  exceed 
mediocrity.  It  was,  in  fact,  when  his  reputation  had  been  well  es- 
tablished  that  the  epistolophobia  seized  him,  because  then  he  had 
more  reason  than  ever  to  fear  the  indiscretion  of  those  ^ho  print 
the  least  scrap  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  man,  that  may 
to  their  hands.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  if  some  letters  to  the 
famous  Dr.  Zimmerman  arc  excepted,  this  collection  hardly  ever 
presents  to  us  the  enlightened,  the  ingenious,  the  mischievous 
Wieland,  the  author  of  ./f^aMon,  qfMuaarion^  and  of  The  Graces. 
It  is  in  a  quhe  different  light,  that  Ihey  become  interesting,  that 
is,  by  the  knowledge  they  convey  to  us  of  the  life,  the  character 
and  opinions  of  the  author.  +0  consider  them  in  this  manner,  wiU 
undoubtedly  give  them  much  reputation  in  Germany,  where 
land  has  been  celebrated  for  sixty  years,  and  may  even  furnish  u* 
with  some  results  werthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
VOL.  VI.  \  a 
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Wieland  was  born  in  1733  at  Biberach,  a  small  imperial  citf 
of  Swahia.  His  relations  were  respectable  citizens^  in  middling 
circumstances,  who,  for  centuries  had  taken  a  part  in  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  city.  From  his  childhood  they  remarked  in  him  a  cer- 
tain gravity,  and  an  extreme  sensibility.  Much  pains  was  taken 
with  his  education,  and  his  intelligence  surpassed  .his  years;  he 
studied  at  an  early  age  under  his  paternal  roof^  not  only  ancient 
languages,  but  history,  logic  and  mathematics.  His  taste  for  writ- 
ing verse  manifested  itself,  by  a  great  number  of  small  poetical 
compositions,  at  ten  years  of  age.  At  eleven  he  made  Latin  verses 
with  facility.  He  had  the  good  sense  to  condemn  the^  juvenile 
productions  to  the  flames,  and  to  prepare  better  by  study  and  re- 
flection. At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  best  colleges  in 
Germaiiy  near  Magdebourg;  but  while  there,  the  works  of  Wolf 
and  Bayle  induced  him  to  abandon  every  thing  for  the  study  of 
philosophy.  He  read  Fontenelle,  Voltaire  and  d'Argens,  and 
wished  to  make  a  system  of  his  own,  which,  founded  on  such  read- 
ing, could  not  be  very  religious.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  enter- 
tain doubts  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  made  him  pass  ma- 
ny nights  in  tears.  He  fluctuated  from  one  opinion  to  another,  un- 
til the  age  of  sixteen.  The  Theodicea  of  Leibnitz  then  produced 
a  happy  change  in  his  views.  Poetry,  which  cannot  be  excellent 
without  religious  ideas,  induced  him  to  think  better  of  religioui 
and  be  was  reconciled  to  it  at  last,  by  the  love  which  he  conceiv- 
ed for  one  of  his  cousins^Sophia  de  Guttermann,  who  was  after- 
wards|Madame  la  Roche,  but  who,  though  married  to  another,  re- 
mained his  best  friend  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  our  author's  life,  that  his  printed  corres- 
pondence commences.  His  first  Jetters  are  addressed  to  the  pious 
Bodmer,  author  of  the  J^oachide^  and  other  poems  taken  from 
scripture.  Wieland,  then  not  less  religious,  selected  him  for  his 
literary  patron,  and  in  fact,  Bodmer  enjoyed  in  Germany  all  the 
eonsideration  necessary  to  justify  our  young  author's  confidence. 
When  the  works  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Wieland's  life  are 
known,  the  letters  to  his  first  protettor  become  very  curious;  in 
these  letters  he  appears  nearly  as  humble  and  as  aukward  as 
Rousseau  in  his  first  letter  to  Voltaire.  He  loads  Bodmer  with 
eulogium,  he  dccrys  all  his  enemies^  and  he  speaks  of  himself 
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^nath  the  greatest  modesty:  but  in  other  places  he  expresses  the 
most  severe  opmions  of  deceased  and  living  poets.  Without  cere- 
mony he  ranks  Virgil  much  above  Homer,  and  Kiopstock  above 
Milton.  He  admires  Young  so  much  that  he  cannot  find  expres- 
liona  to  praise  him  sufficiently,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  profes- 
ses the  greatest  contempt  for  Bocace,  La  Fontaine,  Crebiilon  the 
younger,  and  all  the  libertine  writers.  This  is  the  zeal,  the  pre- 
sumption, and  the  intolerance  of  a  young  enthusiast;  and  this  very 
gentleman  lived  to  write  tales,  less  licentious,  but  more  voluptu-  ^ 
•us  than  those  of  Bocace  or  La  Fcmtaine;  to  imitate  Crebiilon  the 
younger  in  the  Golden  Mirror^  to  translate  Lucian,  and  to  carry 
the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  to  the  highest  pitch. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  a  change  so  extraordinary  could 
not  be  suddenly  effected.  Wieland  invited  by  Bodmer,  to  come 
and  live  with  him  at  Zurich,  and  treated  in  some  measure  as  his  son 
fi>r  several  years,  ought  to  remain  a  long  time  fiedthful  to  the  first 
influence,  which  his  protector  had  exercised  over  him.  His  plar 
tonic  passion  for  Sophia  still  existed;  after  his  cousin  was  marri- 
ed, it  was  perceived,  that  another  passion  of  the  same  kind  occu* 
l^ed  him  at  Zurich,  and  afterwards  a  third  at  Berne.  All  the  works 
which  he  composed,  or  at  least  that  he  published  during  this  in- 
terval, which  was  about  eight  years,  are  what  would  be  called  in 
a  painter  his  first  manner.  They  are,  an  Anti-Lucretius  on  the 
nature  of  thinga;  an  Anti-Ovid  in  opposition  to  the  Art  of  Love; 
Moral  Tales,  Moral  Letters^Uers  from  the  Dead  to  their  Friends, 
&c.  all  compositiims  more  or  less  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  Piatonism 
and  mysticism. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  correspondence  with  the  illustri- 
ous Dr.  Zimmerman,  viz.  in  the  year  1756,  some  symptoms  were 
perceived  of  that  revolution  which  was  gradually  to  be  effected  in 
the  ideas  of  our  author.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  for 
the  actual  mysticism  of  our  future  sceptic,  than  his  connections 
with  a  writer  almost  as  much  a  Frenchman  as  a  German,  already 
in  correspondence  with  the  Encyclopedists^  as  much  a  man  of  the 
world  as  of  letters,  and  who,  a  doctor  by  profession,  was|not  likely 
to  be  much  in&tuated  with  spiritualism.  Besides,  though  Wieland 
might  have  had  the  advantage  over  his  new  friend  in  poetry,  es- 
pecially German  poetry,  it  may  be  perceived  tluit  in  every  thing 
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relatiye  to  the  world  and  to  men,  Zimmennan  exercised  a  mark- 
ed superiority,  and  that  he  would  consequently  acquire  much  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  who  had  led  only  a  college 
life,  and  indulged  himself  in  the  reveries  of  piatooic  love,  and  the 
society  of  the  patriarch  Bodmer  at  Zurich.  The  first  efiFecta  of  it 
are  seen  m  1758.  In  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  March,  Wieland  de- 
fends himself  from  heing  too  much  of  a  Platonist;  he  joins,  he  aays^ 
the  love  of  the  agreeable  and  hanrlsome,  to  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime. He  esteems  talents  of  every  kind.  Two  months  after  he 
abjures  his  admiration  for  Young;  he  believes  the  works  of  that 
poet  are  calculated  to  turn  the  heads  of  young  people,  and  to 
corrupt  the  taste  of  young  authors.  In  the  month  of  November  of 
the  same  year,  he  judges  the  poem  of  the  Meatiah  very  severely, 
the  author  of  which  he  had  placed  above  all  the  epic  poets  that 
ever  exbted,  and  while  he  gives  him  praise  for  the  work,  he  fin- 
ishes by  entitling  it  an  enchanting  monsten  In  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary of  the  following  year  he  admires  d*Alembert,  Diderot  and 
their  co-operators  in  the  Encyclopedia;  and  in  short,  in  the  month 
of  April,  he  suddenly  returns  to  Bodmer  and  his  J^oachUUf  par- 
dons that  geod  old  man  for  being  a  po^t  in  spite  of  nature— -anjd 
does  justice  to  his  intentions,  his  character  and  his  real  merits  hot 
what  proves  that  the  revolution  is  completed,  Is,  that  he  already 
prepares  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  withdraw  from  the  cloud 
that  covers  him,  to  make  the  Bodmerian  and  the  fisnatic  disappear, 
(these  are  his  own  words,)  and  to  show  himself  to  the  world  as 
he  is. 

This  complete  recantation  is  dated  at  Zurich,  a  year  after  Wie- 
land went  to  reside  at  Berne.  He  lived  there  among  people  who 
were  occupied  more  with  business,  than  with  opinions.  He  was 
engaged  on  an  epic  poem  called  Cyni$^  which  was  to  be  free  from 
mysticism  and  platonism;  but  it  was  written  in  hexameter  verse, 
after  the  example  of  Klopstock  and  Bodmer,  iihich  nearly  em- 
broiled him  with  Zimmerman.  The  fact  is,  neither  epic  poetry 
nor  hexameter  verse,  was  the  vocation  of  our  poet;  but  after  the 
first,  in  which  he  faUed,  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  true  one,  and 
Wieland  was  not  in  a  favourable  situation  to  seek  it.  Bom  al- 
most without  fortune,  he  had  supported  himself  at  Zurich  by  g^v. 
ing^  lessons  to  some  young  people.   At  Berne  he  was  at  first  en- 
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trusted  with  private  tuition;  but  being  disgusted  with  this  plan, 
he  commenced  a  school  in  his  own  house,  which  proved  only  a 
feeble  resource.  His  first  works  though  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, produced  very  little  profit;  his  platonic  attachments  had  not 
conducted  him  to  an  establishment;  he  would  be  still  more  presr 
sed  to  select  a  situation  than  a  poetical  vocation,  and  for  the  latter, 
even  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,'he  would  have  been  still  much  em- 
barrassed—awakened from  his  first  illusions,  descended  as  he  says, 
from  heaven  to  earth,  he  believed  no  longer  in  the  poetical  beings 
that  his  imagination  had  formerly  crea^.  He  was  ignorant  of 
those  which  alone  remamed  for  him  to  paint  Full  of  new  ideas 
and  sentiments,  in  what  manner  should  he  display  them^ 

Fortune  came  to  his  assistance.  An  unexpected  event  decided 
tar  him,  the  choice  of  a  utuation,  and  far  trom  extinguishing  his 
talents,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  this  very  ev^t  also  deter- 
mined his  literary  vocation.  In  the  little  republic  of  which  he  was 
bom  a  citizen,  an  important  and  advantageous  office  had  just  be- 
come vacant;  he  was  called  to  fill  it,  and  thought,  in  accepting  it, 
to  bid  ,  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  muses.  The  kind  of  despair  which 
thb  reflection  occasioned,  and  the  grotesque  pictures  which  he 
draws  of  his  occupations,  among  the  archives  of  his  little  city, 
may  be  seen  in  his  letters,  but,  afterwards  he  admits  the  saluta- 
ry effects  it  produced  on  his  mind.  Two  years  stay  at  Biberach  in« 
itiated  him,  he  says,  into  practical  life.  Daily  intercourse,  and,  if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves,  a  continual  rubbing  agiunst  men, 
gave  him  a  better  knowledge  of  mankind  than  he  had  learned  from 
reading,  and  all  the  meditation  of  his  youth.  Instead  of  consider- 
ing them  only  under  an  ideal  point  of  view,  as  formerly,  he  also 
accustomed  himself  to  observe  them  on  their  ridiculous  side.  la 
the  eight  years,  during  which  he  remained  in  this  little  remote 
city,  he  composed  some  of  his  best  works,  and  established  his  re- 
putatioD  on  a  solid  basis.  The  first  fruits  of  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  recorder  of  Biberach,  were  the  celebrated  romance  of  jiga* 
thofiy  his  Musarion  and  the  Comic  Tales.  The  first  part  of  the 
^few  Amadis^  the  least  decent  of  his  works,  Idrisy  an  unfinished 
poem,  but  full  of  imagination,  and  Don  Sylvio  de  Roaatvoj  came 
out  of  the  same  office.  It  was  during  these  eight  years  also  that 
be  produced  his  translation  of  Shakspeare. 
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Though  man  may  be  studied  every  where,  and  even  io  a  Ban- 
row  sphere,  it  must  be  acknowledged  however,  that  Wieland's  stay 
at  Biberach  would'not  have  been  sufficient  to  form  the  author  of 
Agathon  and  the  Comic  Tales.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
there  was  a  country  seat  belonging  to  count  de  Stadion,  a  man  of 
sense  and  a  courtier,  who  had  collected  a  select  society.  Here  our 
author  was  received  wi^  affectkm,  and  it  was  in  this  circle  that  he 
learnt  to  know  the  world. 

Now  that  we  have  conducted  Wieland  to  the  period  when  his 
genius  was  developed,  and  in  which  his  literary  vocation  was  fix- 
ed, it  is  useless  to  follow  him  fiuther.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out,  in  a  sumhiary  manner,  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 

In  1769  Baron  de  Groschlag,  prime  minbter  of  the  elector  of 
Mentz,  who  had  known  Wieland  at  count  Stadion%  called  him 
to  the  University  of  Erfurth,  in  quality  of  first  professor  of  philo- 
sophy. Our  author  passed  three  years  very  agreeably  there,  and 
it  was  then,  he  says,  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  course  of  Ger- 
man literature,  which  during  his  stay  at  Biberach,  he  had  some- 
what neglected  for  the  French  and  Italian. 

In  1772  his  reputation  had  increased  so  much,  that  the  dutch^ss 
regent  of  Saxe  Weimar,  neice  of  Frederick  the  Great,  called  him 
to  her  court  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  education  of  her 
son,  Charles  Augustus,  who  was  then  reigning  sovereign.  At  the 
end  of  three  years,  he  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  with  a  consider- 
able pension.  The  German  Mercury^  which  he  established,  still 
contributed  to  enrich  him;  he  began  to  draw  considerable  sums 
from  his  works:  the  complete  edition  of  them,  which  was  begtm 
b  1794,  and  published  by  Goeden,  put  him  in  a  condition  to  pur- 
chase a  small  esute  near  Wiemar,  and  it  was  there  he  finished  his 
career  peaceably  in  a  state  of  ease,  which  be  was  far  from  ex- 
pecting, when  he  made  his  appearance  before  the  world. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  riches  alone  do  not  confer  happiness: 
it  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  disposition.  In  this  respect,  the  letters 
of  Wieland  also  paint  him  to  us,  as  much  more  happy  in  the  se- 
cond than  in  the  first  half  of  his  life,  with  the  exception,  howev- 
er, of  two  or  three  years  of  his  youthful  illusions  and  first  attach- 
ments, of  which  he,  speaks  afterwards  as  of  pleasant  dreams.  As 
long  as  he  lived  in  that  solitude  so  dear  to  enthusiasts,  we  remark 
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a  degree  of seo^ility  so  great  as  even  to  degenerate  into  irritability. 
His  friendships  are  almost  as  exalted  as  love,  they  are  accompanied 
by  all  the  quarrels  of  lovers^  the  friend  to  whom  he  writes  is  al- 
ways an  incomparable  man,  his  mind  is  always  the  most  refined^ 
his  talenu  the  most  perfect.  ZimmermaOy  Gleim,  George  Jacobi, 
furnish  his  imagination  by  turns,  with  the  moralist  and  poet  in 
perfection*  But  the  more  he  expects  from  his  friends,  the  more 
be  is  irritated,  when  he  finds  them  failigg  in  what  he  conceives  to 
be  their  duty.  Negligence  or  a  harsh  criticbm,  appears  to  him  as 
a  crime  ^  against  friendship*  On  the  other  hand,  his  natural  good- 
ness soon  removes  the  cause  of  offence;  a  certain  degree  of  diffi- 
dence  induces  him  to  believe  he  was  himself  wrong,  and  his  pe- 
MticHis  for  pardon  are  as  humble,  as  his  reproaches  were  haughty. 
This  diffidence  was  carried  so  far  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
that  he  somewhere  says,  there  are  moments,  when  I  doubt 
whether  I  am  a  man  of  genius,  or  a  wretched  scribbler.  That  vi- 
vacity of  imagination,  which  is  so  apt  to  inflate  and  depress  us, 
can  hardly  exist  without  levity.  Wieland  was  not  exempt  from  it,  ^ 
for  we  see  him  neglect  during  many  years  and  even  entirely  for- 
get men,  to  whom  he  had  said  a  hundred  times,  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  pass  his  whole  life  with  them.  The  defects  that  we  have 
just  mentioned,  are  corrected  by  years.  Experience  of  men  teach- 
es us  to  see  them  as  they  are;  success  lulls  that  uneasiness  which 
tortures  the  literary  man,  who  contrasts  his  own  merit  with  the 
cold  neglect  of  the  public   But  another  cause  contributed  still 
more  powerfully  to  give  repose  to  the  heart  of  Wieland,  and  to 
fix  his  character:  this  was  his  marriage,  of  which  on  that  account, 
we  have  forbom  to  speak  until  now.  After  having  adored  platoni- 
oally  three  women,  whom  his  imagination  converted  into  goddes- 
ses, after  having  in  vain  sought  perfection  in  friendship,  Wieland 
in  1766  married,  at  Biberach,  a  pljdii  mortal,  who  had  never  read 
one  of  his  works,  but  who  appeani  to  have  been  one  of  the  roost 
worthy  of  mothers,  and  the  best  of  wives.  The  tender  and  real  af- 
fection with  which  she  inspired  hiin>  the  happiness  not  less  real 
which  she  enabled  him  to  enjoy,  put  an  end  to  all  his  imaginary 
attachments,  to  all  his  dreams  of  chimerical  happiness.  She  bore 
hkn  many  children,  to  whom  he  was  an  excellent  &ther.  All  his 
demes  were  ntisfied,  his  reputation  established,  and  his  fortune 
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made.  He  purclmfted  the  estate  of  Osmansloedt,  and  retired  to  ru- 
ral aceneS)  where  he  occupied  himself  with  agriculture,  and  be* 
came  a  good  man  among  his  ploughs  and  his  children.  He  did 
not,  howerer,  discontinue  his  literary  \ab0urs9  for  it  is  known  that 
the  translation  of  Cicero's  Epistlesy  occupied  his  attention  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  night  between  the  20th  and  21st 
January,  1813.  But  the  susceptibikty  of  the  author  was  considera* 
biy  weakened,  for  he  waMble  to  behold  without  affliction,  the 
progress  of  that  school  of  Weimar»  who,  in  his  endeavours  to  de- 
stroy every  literary  repuutioA  of  Germany,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, did  not  respect  the  name  of  Wieland  more  than  those  of 
Lessing  or  Klopstock. 

His  wife's  death  was  the  only  misfortune  which  clouded  the  se- 
renity of  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  he  lost  her  in  1801.  The  let* 
ter  which  he  wrote  on  that  subject  to  Madame  Gessner,  his  se- 
eand  daughter,  is  truly  affecting.  He  has  written  nothing  which 
does  so  much  honour  to  hb  heart,  or  is  a  better  proof  of  his  sen- 
sibility. If  that  article  were  shorter,  we  should  take  pleasure  in 
translating  it 

Before  that  loss,  he  had  experienced  several  month's  uneaaness, 
during  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the  French;  but  his  family 
suffered  no  injury.  He  very  happily  escaped  himself  in  1806, 
from  the  catastrophe  at  Jena.  He  says  very  little  of  it,  and  does 
not  even  hint  at  the  conference  of  considerable  length,  which  he 
had  with  the  imperial  conqueror,  which  excited  great  curiosity 
at  the  time  in  Germany.* 

Generally,  in  these  four  volumes  of  letters,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing relative  to  the  French  revolution,  though  they  are  written 
by  a  man  who  has  spoken  so  frequently  of  it  in  his  printed  works. 
It  is  true,  the  fourth  volume,  is  the  only  one  written  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  contains  but  little  except 
family  letters.  The  principal  persons  to  whom  these  letters  are 
addressed,  are  Bodmer,— from  1751  to  17T0.  Zimmerman^ 
from  1756  to  1784;  but  complete  only  to  1768.  Gleim, — ^from 
1755  to  1800;  but  complete  only  from  1769  to  1777.  George  Ja- 

*  An  account  of  this  interview  will  be  found  in  oar  woik  for  May,  1817. 
Ed.P.F. 
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dBbi-^uiing  the  latter  intenral.  Herder  and  his  wife— from  1783 
to  1803:  in  short  the  family  of  Gessner  at  Zurich,  of  which  his  se- 
cond daughter  had  become  a  member  from  l  79  5  to  1803.  Sever- 
al of  his  letters  to  Zimmerman  are  written  in  French,  in  an  easy* 
natural  and  animated  style,  but  with  inaccuracies  which  are  al* 
ways  the  same,  in  using  the  tenses  of  the  verbs. 

To  a  part  of  our  readers,  this  article  may  appear  long,  others 
perhaps  may  think  it  too  short.  We  reply  to  the  first,  that  Wie- 
land  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try; that  he  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  romance  writer  and 
poet,  but  that  in  his  translations  of  Lucian,  Horace  and  Cicero,  in 
his  labours  upon  Aristophanes,  and  even  in  his  romances,  he  has 
displayed  a  fund  of  learning,  a  knowledge  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
antiquity,  very  rare  even  among  authors,  who  employ  all  their 
lives  in  accumulating  the  stores  of  erudition.  He  has  been  com- 
pared to  Voltaire,  but  he  is  as  superior  to  him  in  the  extent,  and 
profoundness  of  his  literary  knowledge  as  he  is  perhaps  inferior 
So  htm  in  other  respects. 

As  to  those  who  would  have  desired  that  certain  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  life  of  our  author,  should  have  been  dwelt  upon  more 
at  length,  we  agree  with  them  that  the  study  of  a  mind  like  that 
of  Wieland,  would  indeed  be  interesting;  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
curious  to  show  that,  without  mysticism,  and  even  the  fanaticism 
of  his  early  years,  he  could  never  have  painted  his  Agathon  with 
colours  so  true,  nor  resolved  the  psychological  problem  that  the 
character  and  life  of  the  Peregrinus  of  Lucian  presented.  In  short, 
h  may  be  observed  with  profit  and  with  pleasure,  how  he,  as  bold 
in  his  opinions  as  Voltaire,  has  at  least  preserved  himself  from 
the  cynicism  with  which  the  French  poet  is  reproached:  how  he 
has  always  retained  something  religious  in  his  sentiments,  in  the 
midst  of  his  anti-religious  opinions,  and  a  just  candour,  a  great 
goodness  of  character  along  with  that  levity,  which  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  describe,  and  which  has  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  influenced  the  tone  of  this  piece— but  such  a  develop- 
ment would  require  more  room  than  we  can  devote  to  any  single 
subject. 

VOL.  VI.  B  b 
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Prospeetui  tmd  Specitnen  of  an  intended  atnmal  Work,  By  Wflliam 
and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stow-Market,  in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar- 
makers.  Intended  to  comprise  the  most  interesting  Particnlan  relating 
to  King^  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.  Second  Edition.  8yo.  pp.  65.  5b, 
6d.  stitched. 

Frgm  the  IfioBtblj  Reriew. 
Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  is  a 
poem;— moreorer,  that  it  is  a  comic  poem;<— «nd  farther,  that  it 
has  much  merit  and  drollery.  We  sty  surprised)  because  there 
is  truly  nothing  very  attracUve  in  the  title-page;  and  it  is  also  • 
complete  blind,  the  humour  of  which  we  acknowledge  that  we 
cannot  fathom. 

The  first  eleven  stanzas,  as  the  author  says,  ^  make  a  proem;** 
the  intent  of  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  unravel:  but  the'£srther 
he  proceeds  the  more  comprehennble  he  becomes.  He  appears 
to  haye  begun  almost  without  a  plan,  and  after  a  time  to  have  bit 
on  it,  and  then  to  have  proceeded  with  greater  SftciliQr.  His  in- 
tention is  asserted  in  the  first  stansa: 

I Ve  often  wishM  that  I  could  write  a  book. 
Such  as  all  English  people  might  peruse; 
I  never  should  regret  the  pains  it  took. 

That's  just  the  sort  of  fame  that  I  should  chuse: 
To  sail  about  the  world  like  Captain  Cook, 
I'd  sling  a  cot  up  for  my  favourite  Muse, 
And  we'd  take  verses  out  to  Demarara, 
To  New  South  Wales,  and  up  to  Niagara." 

He  therefore  determines  to  paint  the  famous  actions'*  of  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  his  Hound  Table;  and  because  ^«  it 
grieves  him  much**  that  persons  of  such  mark'^  should  lie  ne- 
glected, 

«  Just  like  old  portraits  lumbering  in  the  dark," 
he  resolves  to  correct  this  error,  and  thus  continues: 

I'U  air  them  ail,  and  rub  down  the  Round  Table, 
And  wash  the  canvas  clean  and  scour  the  frames, 

And  put  a  coat  of  Tarnish  on  the  fable, 
And  try  to  puzzle  out  the  dates  and  names; 

Then  (as  I  said  before)  I'U  heave  my  cable, 
And  take  a  pilot,  and  drop  down  the  Thames." 
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The   Pom**  is  then  commenced  in  due  form:— 

Ttt  Grcat  King  Aethub  made  a  snmptuoHs  feait, 
And  held  his  RoteI  Christmas  at  Carhsle/' 

The  ^  bill  of  fare,**  the  author  says, 

Was  suited  to  those  plentiful  old  times^ 
Before  our  modern  laxnries  arose, 

With  tmffles  and  ragouts,  and  yarious  crimes; 
And  therefore,  from  the  original  in  prose 
.  ]  shall  arrai^  the  catalogue  in  rhymes: 
They  serv'd  up  salmon,  yenison,  and  wild  boars 
By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores." 

We  shall  not,  howcTer,  copy  this  ^  carter"  nor  give  the  list  of 
the  ^  illiterate,  low-bred  throng*'  who  attended  on  the  occasion, 
but  proceed  to 

show  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
BehaWog  with  politeness  and  j^opriety." 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  author's  summary  of  their  char* 
acter. 

And  certainly  they  say,  for  fine  behaying 

King  Arthur's  court  has  nerer  had  its  match; 
True  point  of  honour,  without  pride  or  braying. 

Strict  etiquette  for  eyer  on  the  watch: 
Tbeir  manners  were  refin'd  tod  perfect— saying 

Some  modem  (praces,  which  they  could  not  catchy 
As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driying  stages, 
Accomplishments  resenr'd  for  distant  ages." 

The  picture  of  the  ladies  is  a  good  sketch;  but,  when  the  au- 
thor  calls  ^  Their  dresses  partly  silk,  and  partly  woolen,"  does  he 
HOC  give  them,  in  the  former  substance,  a  luxury  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted? 

We  haye  next  the  portraits  of  three  of  these  favourite  knights 
of  romance:  of  whom 

Sir  Laukcblot  was  chief  among  the  traiu." 
Yet,  though  he  is  introduced  as  far  above  the  rest,'*  he  occupies 
no  part  in  the  action  of  the  poem;  and  the  following  stanza  ex* 
cites  an  interest  in  him  similar  to  that  of  some  of  Lord  Byron's 
heroes,  which  is  not  even  attempted  to  be  sustamed  in  any  future 
page:  while  it  seems  to  clothe  him  with  a  character  rather  for- 
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eign  from  that  admired  delineation  which  Sir  Bohort  gives  of  him 
in    Morte  Arthur."  * — But  we  forgety-^this  is  only  a  Specimen, 

Yet  ofteotimes  his  coarteons  cheer  forsook 

His  couQtenance,  and  then  retum'd  agaiB> 
As  if  some  secret  recollectioo  shook 

His  ioward  heart  with  unackoowledg^  paio; 
And  something  haggard  in  his  eyes  and  look 

(More  than  his  years  or  hardships  coald  explain) 
Made  him  appear,  io  person  and  io  miod. 
Less  perfect  than  what  natore  had  designed.** 

The  yarious  excellences  in  the  characters  of  Sir  Tristram  and 
Sir  Gawain  are  next  depicted  with  discrimination  and  effect. 
That  of  the  former  seems  a  favourite  with  the  author,  and  we 
shall  extract  it  as  a  fair  continuous  specimen  of  his  style: 

Of  noble  presence,  bat  of  diflerent  mien» 

Alert  and  lively,  roluble  and  gaj, 
Sir  Tristram  at  Cariise  was  rarely  seen* 

Bat  erer  was  regretted  while  away; 
With  easy  mirth,  an  enemy  to  spleen, 

His  ready  converse  eharmM  the  wintry  day; 
No  tales  he  told  of  sieges  or  of  fights, 
Or  foreign  nuurels,  like  the  foolish  knights* 

Bat  with  a  playful  imitatire  tone 

(That  merely  seem'd  a  roucher  for  the  trath) 
Recoanted  strange  adrentares  of  his  own. 

The  chances  of  his  childhood  and  his  yoath* 
Of  churlish  giants  he  had  seen  and  known^ 

The  rostic  phrase  and  courtesies  uncouth. 

As  our  leaders  maj  not  recollect  the  passage,  we  extract  it  from 
Mr.  Ellis's    Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances.*' 

And  new  I  dare  say  that.  Sir  Lancelot,  ther  thou  lyest,  thou  wer* 
never  matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  hands.  And  thou  were  the  cur- 
liest knight  that  CTor  bare  shielde.  And  thou  were  the  truest  friende  to 
thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse;  and  thou  were  the  truest  lover,  of  a 
sinful  man,  that  ever  loved  woman.  And  thou  were  the  kindest  man  that 
ever  stroke  with  swerde.  And  thou  were  the  goodliest  person  that  ever 
came  amonge  prece  (press)  of  knyghtes.  And  thou  were  the  meekest 
man  and  the  g^ntillest  that  ever  eate  in  hal  among  ladies.  And  thoit 
were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  moitall  foe  that  ever  put  spere  in  tiie  rest!** 
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The  dwmUiDgB,  and  the  diet,  and  the  liret 
Of  SAvrnge  moDarchs  and  their  monstrous  wiTer 

«*  Songs,  music,  laDgnages,  and  many  a  lay 
Asturian  or  Annoric,  Irish,  Basque, 
His  ready  memory  aeiz'd  and  bore  away; 

And  erer  when  the  ladies  chose  to  ask. 
Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  and  play. 

Not  like  ^minstrel  earnest  at  his  task, 
But  with  a  sportire,  careless,  easy  style, 
As  if  he  seem'd  to  mock  himself  the  while- 
**  His  ready  wit  and  mmUing  education, 
With  the  congeniaJ  influence  of  his  stars, 
Had  taught  him  all  the  arta  of  conrersation. 
All  games  of  skill  and  stratagems  of  wars; 
His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calculations. 

Was  under  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars; 
His  mind  with  all  their  attributes  was  naxf^ 
And,  like  those  planets,  wandering  and  unfixt; 

From  realm  to  realm  he  ran— and  never  staid; 

Kingdoms  and  crowns  he  wan-  nnd  g^ye  away: 
Itseem'd  as  if  his  labours  were  repaid 

By  the  mere  noise  and  movement  of  the  fray: 
No  conquests  nor  acquirements  had  be  made: 

His  chief  delight  was  on  some  festire  day 
To  ride  triumphant,  prodigal,  and  proud. 
And  shower  his  wealth  amidst  the  shouting  crowd. 

His  schemes  of  war  were  sudden,  unforeseen. 
Inexplicable  both  to  friend  and  foe; 

It  seemed  as  if  some  momentaiy  spleen 
Inspired  the  project  and  impell'd  the  Mow; 

And  most  bis  fortune  and  success  were  seen 
With  means  the  most  inadequate  and  low; 

Most  master  of  himself,  and  least  encumbered 

When  orermatchM,  entangled,  and  outnumber'd. 

Strange  instraments  and  engines  he  contriv'd 
For  sieges,  and  constructions  for  defence, 

InTentions  some  of  them  that  have  sunriv'd, 
Others  were  deero*d  too  cumbrous  and  immense: 

Minstrels  he  knr'd,  and  cherisM  while  he  liv^d, 
And  patronised  them  both  with  praise  and  pence; 
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Sraiewhat  more  learned  UiaQ  beoame  a  knight. 
It  WIS  reported  be  could  read  and  write." 

Canto  the  second  brings  us  into  action  and  relates  that 

Before  the  feast  was  ended,  a  report 

FillM  every  soul  with  horror  and  dismay; 
Some  ladies,  on  their  journey  to  the  court, 

Had  been  surprised,  and  were  conveyM  away 
By  the  Aboriginal  giants,  to  their  fort—  * 

An  unknown  fort— for  goremment,  they  say. 
Had  ascertain^  its  lustual  existence^  ' 
But  knew  not  its  directioft*  nor  its  ^staaiee." 

Sir  Gawain  and  Si^  Tristram  immediately  set  ofiT  in  quest  of 
these  enemies  of  knights  and  yirgins;  the  latter  cavalier  with 
^  the  poor  mis-shapen  damsel**  who  brought  the  news 

*^  Behind  him  on  a  pilfioa,  pan,  or  pannel: 
He  took,  besides  his  faleon  aoid  hii  spanieL" 

She,  poor  soul,  forgets  the  way,  and  they  wander  two  days  and 
nights  till  they  arrive  at  a  glen^  where  they  find  the  remains  of 
mules  and  horses  roasted.'* 

Sir  Tristram  understood  the  giants*  courses- 
He  felt  the  embers,  but  the  heat  was  out- 
He  stood  contemplating  the  roasted  horses, 

And  ail  at  once,  without  suspense  or  doubt, 
His  own  decided  judgment  thus  enforoes— 

The  giants  must  be  somewhere  here  about''* 
Demonstrating  the  carcases,  he  shows 
That  they  romainM  untoucb'd  by  kites  or  crows.*' 

His  conjecture  is  verified,  and  they  find  the  giants*  castle  on  a 
rock  in  a  neighbouring  valley.    Sir  Gawain  assails  the  castle,  but 
is  driven  back  by  a   cataract  of  stones;*'  when  be  calls  in  succours 
from  the  country  round,  and  the  people  work 
Till  all  the  fort  was  thoroughly  bloekaded.'* 

Sir  Tristram,  who  had  seceded  on  a  fowling  expedition,  now 
returns  with  a  beautiful  bird  which  he  had  caught,  and  which  he 
triumphantly  displays. 

"  Sir  Gawain  rarely  ventur'd  on  a  jest. 
But  here  his  heart  with  indignation  bum'4:— 
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*^  Good  ooodii,  yonder  stAods  an  eagle's  neitl 
«— A  prize  for  fowlers  such  as  you  and  m^."— > 
Sir  Tristram  answer'd  mildly,    We  shall  see.'' 

**  Good  humour  was  Sir  Tristram's  leading  qualify 

And  in  the  present  case  he  prov'd  it  such; 
If  he  forbore,  it  was  that  ia  reali^ 

His  conscience  snote  him  with  a  secret  tcNicfa^ 
For  haying  shock'd  his  worthy  firiead's  fimnaii^'^P- 

He  thought  Si^  Gawain  had  ^ot  said  too  much; 
He  walks  apart  with  him— and  he  discourses  I 
About  their  preparation  and  their  forces— 

**  Apiwoviug  ereiy  thing  that  had  been  done-— 

It  senres  to  put  the  giants  pff  their  guard- 
Less  hazard  and  less  danger  will  be  run— 

I  doubt  not  we  shall  find  them  unprepar'd— 
The  castle  will  more  easily  be  won. 

And  many  valuable  liyes  be  spar'd;* 
The  ladies  else,  while  we  blockade  and  threaten, 
Will  most  in&lHbly  be  kill'd  and  eatea." 

"  Sir  Tristram  talk'd  incomparably  well; 

His  reasons  were  irrefragably  strong. 
As  Tristram  spoke  Sir  Gawain's  spirits  fell. 

For  he  discover'd  cleariy  before  long 
(What  Tristram  never  would  presume  to  teU), 

That  his  whole  system  was  entirely  wrong.— 
In  fine,  this  tedious  conference  to  shorten, 
Sir  Gawain  trusted  to  Sir  Tristram's  fortune." 

Sir  Tristram  accordingly  proceeds  by 

^<  A  secret  track  which  he  descried  before," 

^  the  time,  as  it  is  hinted,  ^hen  he  pretended  to  be  following 
the  bird;  and,  surprizing  the  fort,  he  defeats  the  giants,  rescues 
the  ladies,  and 

By  supreme  good  lu^k  it  sobefoU 

That  when  the  castle's  capture  was  effected, 
When  those  rile  cannibals  were  o?erpower'd, 
Only  two  fat  duennas  were  deyour'd." 

*  One  of  the  few /tn€«^jpro«e  which  occur  in  this  poem. 
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The  saccesafiil  Knight  allows  Sir  Gawain  to  take  the  honour 
•f  the  victory  for  himself 

he  made  nothing  of  it 
Either  for  reputation  or  for  profit," 

hnt 

— — remained  loitering  at  the  finrt; 
He  thought  the  building  and  the  scenery  ttrikingy 
And  a  poor  captive  giant  took  hii  liking/'  ^ 

The  poem' concludes  with  a  promise  of  the  history  of  thia 
fiant's  education    in  a  succeeding  page." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  another  sample"  of  this  gentleman'a, 
muse,  who  has  not  much  reason  ^  to  tremble  at  our  cavils."  In* 
deed,  she  carries  us  so  pleasantly  forwards  that  we  cannot  be 
•ynicaL  There  is  a  glibness  in  the  verse  which  seldom  knows  a 
bait:  the  author  seems  to  have  more  humour  than  he  has  ventur- 
ed to  display;  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  &cility  of  versification 
will  increase,  and  that  his  dormant  drollery  will  be  roused  as  he 
proceeds.  We  might  have  given  many  other  favourable  eztract8» 
but  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work;  assuring  them  that,  not- 
withstanding the  assumed  trade  of  the  pretended  authors,  they 
will  not  find 

«  That  all  the  lest  is  Zeot^." 


FrmUemdeini  or  the  J^odem  Prametheui.    3  rtAn.  1ft  mo.   108.  6d» 

FROM  THE  BRITISB  CRITIC. 

This  is  another  anomalous  story  of  the  same  race  and  fiunily 
as  Mandeville;  and  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  it  is  intimatel^f 
connected  with  that  strange  performance,  by  more  ties  than  one* 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  true,  we  are  presented  with  the 
mysteries  of  equivocal  generation,  instead  of  the  metaphysics  of 
a  bedlamite;  but  he  who  runs  as  he  reads,  might  pronounce 
both  novels  to  be  9imUisfarine.  We  are  in  doubt  to  what  class 
we  shall  refer  writings  of  this  extravagant  character;  that  they 
bear  marks  of  considerable  power,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  but 
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^tu%  power  itf  so  abused  and  perverted)  that  we  should  almost  prefer 
Imbecility;  however  much,  of  late  years,  we  have  been  wearied  and 
ennuied  by  the  languid  whispers  of  gentle  sentimentality,  they  at 
least  had  the  comfortable  property  of  provoking  no  uneasy  slum- 
ber; but  we  must  protest  against  the  waking  dreams  of  horror 
i^qtcited  by  the  unnatural  stimulants  of  this  later  school;  and  we 
feel  ourselves  as  much  harassed,  after  rising  from  the  perusal  of 
these  three  spirit-wearing  volumes,  as  if  we  had  been  over-dosed 
with  laudanum,  or  hag-ndden  by  the  night-mare. 

No  one  can  love  a  real  good  ghost  story  more  heartily  than  we 
do;  and  we  will  toil  through  many  a  tedious  duodecimo  to  get 
half  a  dozen  pages  of  rational  terror,  provided  always,  that  we 
keep  company  with  spectres  and  skeletons,  no  longer  than  they 
maintain  the  just  dignity  of  their  spiritual  character.  Now  ind 
then  too,  we  can  tolerate  a  goule,  so  it  be  not  at  his  dinner-time; 
and  altogether,  we  profess  to  entertain  a  very  due  respect  for  the 
whole  anierarchy  of  the  dxmoniacal  establishment.  Our  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  legitimacy,  of  course,  are  proportionably  shock- 
ed by  the  preunsions  of  any  pseudo-diabolism;  and  all  our  best 
^  fSeelings  of  ghostly  loyalty  are  excited  by  the  usurpation  of  an  un- 
authorized hobgoblin,  or  a  non-descript  fee-fa-fum. 

It  will  be  better,  however,  to  say  what  little  we  mean  to  add  on 
this  point,  by  and  by,  when  our  readers  are  fair|y  put  in  possession 
of  the  subject,  and  enabled  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  our  opi- 
nions.  In  a  sort  of  introduction,  which  precedes  the  main  story 

this  novel,  and  has  nothing  else  to  do  with  it^  we  are  introduced 
to  a  Mr.  Walton,  the  Christopher  Sly  of  the  piece;  with  whose  cre- 
dulity the  hero  of  the  tale  is  afterwards  to  amuse  himself.  This 
gentleman,  it  seems,  has  had  his  imagination  fired  by  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  is  gone  out 
to  the  North  Pole,  in  quest  of  lost  Greenland,  magnetism  and  the 
parliamentary  reward.  In  justice  to  our  author,  we  must  admit 
that  this  part  is  well  done,  and  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Barrow, 
in  plain  prose,  or  Miss  Porden  herself,  in  more  ambitious  rhyme,, 
can  exceed  our  novelist  in  the  description  of  frozen  deserts  and 
colliding  ice-bergs.  While  employed  in  this  pursuit,  and  ad- 
vancing into  a  very  high  latitude,  one  day, 
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*^  About  two  o'clock  the  mist  cleared  away,  and  we  beheld,  stretcheS 
out  in  erery  direction,  irast  and  irreg^ular  plains  of  ice,  which  seemed  to 
hare  no  end.  Some  of  my  comrades  groaned,  and  my  own  mind  bcg^  to 
grow  watchful  with  anxions  thoughts,  when  a  strange  sight  suddenly  at- 
tracted our  attention,  and  direrted  our  solicitude  from  our  own  situation. 
We  perceived  a  low  carriage,  fixed  on  a  sledge  and  drawn  by  dogs,  paw 
on  towards  the  north,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile;  a  being  which  had  the 
shape  of  a  man,  but  apparently  of  gigantic  stature,  sat  in  the  sledge,  and 
guided  the  dogs.  We  watched  the  rapid  progress  of  the  trareller  with 
our  telescopes,  until  he  was  lost  among  the  distant  inequalities  of  the  ice. 

This  ai^arance  excited  our  unqualified  wonder!  We  were,  as  we  be- 
lieved, many  hundred  miles  from  any  land;  but  this  apparition  seemed  to 
denote  that  it  was  not,  in  reality,  so  distant  as  we  had  supposed.  Shut  in, 
however,  by  ice,  it  was  impossible  to  foUow  his  track,  which  we  had 
observed  with, the  greatest  attention.. 

About  two  hours  after  this  occurrence,  we  heard  the  ground  sea,  and 
before  night  the  ice  broke,  and  freed  our  ship.  We,  however,  lay  to  until 
the  morning,  fearing  to  encounter  in  the  dark  those  large  loose  masses 
which  float  about  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  I  profited  of  this  time 
to  rest  for  a  few  hours. 

In  the  morning,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  I  went  upon  deck, 
and  found  all  the  sailors  busy  on  one  side  the  vessel,  apparently  taUdng* 
to  some  one  in  the  sea.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sledge,  like  that  we  had  seen  * 
before,  which  had  drifted  towards  us  in  the  night,  on  a  large  fragment  of 
ice.  Only  one  dog  remained  alive;  but  there  was  a  human  being  within 
it,  whom  the  sailors  were  persuading  to  enter  the  vessel.  He  was  not,  as 
the  other  traveller  seemed  to  be,  a  satage  inhabitant  of  some  undiscovered 
island,  but  an  European.  When  I  appeared  on  deck,  the  master  said, 
<  Here  is  our  captain,  and  he  will  not  allow  yon  to  perish  on  the  <^pen 
sea.' 

On  perceiving  me,  the  stranger  addressed  me  in  English,  although 
with  a  foreign  accent  '  Before  I  come  on  board  your  vessel,'  said  he, 
'  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  whither  you  are  bound.^' 

You  may  conceive  my  astonishment  on  hearing  such  a  question  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  a  man  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  to  whom  I 
should  have  supposed  that  my  vessel  would  have  been  a  recourse  which 
he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  most  precious  wealth  the  earth  can 
afibrd.  I  replied,  however,  that  we  were  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards 
the  northern  pole. 

Upon  hearing  this  he  appeared  satisfied,  and  consented  to  come  on 
board."  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 
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After  proper  applications,  the  stranger  is  recovered,  and  of 
course  a  strong  attachment,  takes  place  between  him  and  his 
preserver;  and,  in  due  season,  after  much  struggling  with  melan- 
choly and  sullenness,  he  prevails  upon  himself  to  tell  his  own 
story. 

Frankenstem  was  a  Genevese  by  bir^,  of  honorable  parentage, 
and  betrothed,  from  his  earliest  years,  to  an  orphan  cousin,  with 
whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  Elizabeth  Lavenza.  In  his  yuuth 
he  manifested  a  strong  bent  for  natural  philosophy,  at  first,  in- 
deed, a  little  perverted  by  an  accidental  acquaintance  with  the 
early  roasters  of  this  science,  and  an  initiation  into  the  mysti- 
cal fancies  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Paracel- 
sus; a  short  residence  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  however, 
corrected  this  bias,  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  among  the 
students,  by  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  various  branch- 
os  of  chymical  knowledge.  One  of  the  phenomena  which  par- 
ticularly engrossed  his  attention,  was  no  less  than  ^Uhe  principle 
of  life;"  to  examine  this,  he  had  recourse  to  deaths  he  studied  an- 
atomy, and  watched  the  progress  of  decay  and  corruption  in  the 
human  body,  in  dissecting  rooms  and  chamel  houses;  at  length, 
^  after  days  and  nights  of  incredible  labour  and  fatigue,  I  succeed'* 
ed  in  discoverbg  the  cause  of  generation  or  lite;  nay,  more,  I 
'became  myself  capable  of  bestowing  animation  upon  lifeless  mat- 
ter." 

When  once  in  possession  of  this  power,  it  is  not  to  be  suppo- 
sed that  he  could  long  leave  it  unemployed;  and,  as  the  minute- 
ness of  the  parts  formed  a  great  hindrance  to  the  speedy  execu- 
tion of  his  design,  he  determined  to  make  the  being  which  he 
was  to  endow  with  life,  of  a  gigantic  stature,  «^  that  is  to  say,  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  proportionably  large.'  We  pass  over 
the  months  which  he  employed  in  this  horrible  process,  and  has- 
ten to  the  grand  period  of  consummation. 

^*It  was  on  a  dreary  night  of  November,  that  I  beheld  the  aceomplishinent 
•f  my  toils.  With  an  anxiety  that  almost  amounted  to  agony,  I  collected 
the  instruments  of  life  around  me,  that  I  might  infuse  a  spark  of  being  in- 
to the  lifeless  thing  that  lay  at  my  feet  It  was  already  one  in  the  room- 
ing; the  rain  pattered  dismally  against  the  panes,  and  my  candle  was  nekr^ 
ly  burnt  out,  when  by  the  jjlimmer  ef  the  half-extinguished  light,  I  saw  the 
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doll  jeUow  eye  oittte  creature  open;  it  brestlied  htfd,  and  a  MxHiMfe 
motion  a^tated  its  Hmbe. 

^Hoir  can  I  describe  my  emotion^  attfaw  cat«Btrophe»  or  how  delmofl^ 
the  wretch  whom  with  such  infinite  painv  and  caie  I  had  endeatoored  to 
form?  His  limbs  were  in  propOTtion,  and  I  had  selected  his  features  as 
beautifnl.  Beantifnl!— 'Great  God!  His  yellow  skin  scarcely  cohered  the 
work  of  muscles  and  arteries  beneath;  his  hair  was  of  a  lustrous  black,  and 
flowing;  his  teeth  of  a  peariy  whiteness;  but  these  luxuriances  cmly  formed 
a  more  horrid  contrast  with  his  watery  eyes,  that  seemed  almost  of  the 
tame  colour  as  the  dun  white  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  his  shrirel- 
led  complexion  and  straight  black  lips. 

"  The  different  accidents  of  life  are  not  so  changeable  as  the  feelings  ef 
human  natare.  I  had  worked  hard  for  nearly  two  yearsi  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  infusing  life  into  an  inammate  body.  For  this  I  had  deprived  my- 
self of  rest  and  health.  I  haddesired  it  with  an  ardour  that  &r  exceeded 
moderation;  but  now  that  I  bad  finished,  the  beauty  of  the  dream  yanish- 
ed,  and  breathless  horror  and  disgust  filled  my  heart  Unable  to  endure 
the  aspect  of  the  being  I  had  created,  I  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  con- 
tinued a  long  time  traversing  my  bed-chamber,  unable  to  compose  my  mind 
to  sleep.  At  length  lassitude  succeeded  to  the  tumult  I  had  before  endur- 
ed; and  I  threw  myself  on  tlie  bed  in  my  clothes,  endearouring  to  seek  a 
few  moments  of  foigetfulness.  But  it  was  in  rain;  I  slept  indeed,  but  F 
was  disturbed  by  tibe  wildest  dreams.  I  thought  I  saw  EliEabeth,  in  the 
Uoom  of  heakh,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Ingdstadt  Delighted  and  sur« 
prised,  I  embraced  her;  but  as  I  imprinted  the  first  kiss  on  her  lips,  they- 
became  livid  with  the  hue  of  death;  her  features  appeared  to  change,  and 
I  thought  that  I  held  the  corpse  of  my  dead  mother  in  my  arms;  a  shroud 
enyeloped  her  form,  and  I  saw  the  grare-worms  crawling  in  the  folds  of 
the  fiann^  I  started  from  my  sleep  with  horror;  a  cdld^ew  oorered  my 
forehead,  my  teeth  chattered,  and  every  limb  became  convulsed;  when  by 
the  dim  and  yellow  light  of  the  moon,  as  it  forced  its  way  through  the  win- 
dow-shutters, I  beheld  the  wretch^-the  miserable  mipster  whom  I  had  cr&* 
ated.  He  h^d  up  the  curtain  of  the  bed;  vaA  his  eyea,  if  eyes  they  may 
be  called,  wei«  fixed  on  me.  His  jaws  opened^  and  he  mutteredsome  in^ 
articulate  sounds,  while  a  grin  wrinkled  his  cheeks.  He  might  have  spok- 
en, but  I  did  not  hear;  one  hand  was  stretched  out,  seemingly  to  detain 
waey  but  I  escaped,  and  rushed  down  stairs.  I  took  refuge  in  the  court- 
yard belonging  to  the  house  which  I  inhabited;  where  I  remained  during 
tiie  rest  of  the  night,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  greatest  agitaticm,  lis- 
tening attentively,  catching  and  fearing  each  sound  as  if  it  were  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  demoniacal  corpse  to  whadi  I  had  so  misem^^ 
blygivcn^life."   Vol.  I.  P.  97. 
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Wliiii  i»  this  static  of  harm,  hm  h  agreeiUf  sUrpriced  by  dto 
flrrital  of  the  fH^hd  of  his  youth,  Htnry  Cleml,  wko  had  beea 
deapatehed  by  hii  fiuiily,  Qoder  some  alarm  at  tht  kxig  ailence 
which  his  genethliaeal  studies  had  occaaioiied.  We  ^lali  not  pre^* 
tend  to  trace  this  story  through  the  remaitider  of  ks  course;  sufr 
fice  it  to  say,  that  the  being  Whom  he  has  created,  pursues  his 
ite^s,  and  operates,  like  his  evil  genius,  upon  every  subsequent 
event  of  his  Uf^  His  iitfant  brother  is  murdered  by  the  hands  of 
tMs  anonymous  andiiodflemeti;  the  servant  girl,  who  ilttended  the 
ehild,  is  eitecuted  upon  circmnstantial  evidence;  andFranken^ 
itehi  himself,  suspectbig  the  real  autboi*  of  this  foul  deed,  and 
stmg  with  remorse,  that  he  should  have  been  its  primary  causoi 
edmmeiices  a  lifb  of  wandering,  to  throw  off,  if  posnble,  the 
igony  which  hauhts  hhh.  In  the  glacier  of  Mohtauvert,  he  has 
en  interview  with  his  persecutor,  Who  succeeds  by  threats,  pro^ 
is^es,  and  hitresties,  in  <*btaitutig  si  hearing.  The  narrative 
WMch  he  relate,  has  some  h»gbnuity  in  i^  it  is  the  account  <^  a 
being  springmg  at  one  bound  into  the  full  maturity  of  physical 
^ower,  but  whoSe  understsn^fing  is  yet  to  be  awakened  by  de« 
grees;  this  manhood  of  body,  snd  inftmey  of  mind,  is  occasionally 
well  contrasted.  Some  of  the  steps  hi  his  hvtellectual  progresSi 
#c  confess,  msde  us  smilfe.  He  lesms  to  read  by  accidentally 
flndmg  ParadUe  Loat^  a  volume  of  PlUtmttk^t  Lm^^  the  Sorrov^ 
cf  Wettity  and  fotney'9  Ruina:  and  his  c6de  of  ethics  is  formed 
dn  this  extraordmary  stock  ol  poetical  theblogy,  psgan  biography, 
aaultcit)US  sentimentality^  alid  atheistical  jacobmism:  yet,  m  spit* 
of  all  his  euortmtww,  we  thmk  the  monster,  a  very  pitiable  and  ill^ 
used  monster,  and  are  much  inelhied  to  johi  in  his  request,  and 
ask  Frankenstein  tomAe  Mm  s  wife;  it  is  on  the  promise  <rf this 
alone,  that  he  consents  td  qUlt  Europe  fer  ever,  and  relieve  his 
undudful  father  fh^m  the  horrors  of  an  interminsbte  pursuit. 

In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  oUr  hero  is  under  the  neoes*. 
rity  ot  making  a  journey  to  Bnglahd,  for  he  has  he»rd  of  some 
discoveries  made  by  an  English  philosopher,"  (and  we  wish  he 
had  revealed  his  name,)  the  knowledge  of  which  was  mkterisl"i 
accordingly,  hi  company  with  Harry  Clerval,  he  seU  oflF  for  Lon* 
don.  By  the  way,  they  saw  Tilbury  Port,  and  remembered  the 
Spamsh  Armada,"  (how  came  they  to  forget  Whiskerandos?) 
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^  Gravesend)  Woolwich,  and  Greenwich,  places  which  they  had 
heard  of,  even  in  their  own  country."  After  collecting  such  infor- 
mation as  could  be  obtained  at  Surgeon's  Hall,  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  the  new  drop,  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry,  he  deter- 
mines to  fix  his  workshop  of  vilification  in  the  Orkneys,  pickings 
up  all  the  medical  skill  that  was  to  be  learnt  at  Edinburgh,  en 
pataant.  Here  he  labours  many  months,  not  very  agreeable  it 
seems,  on  what  he  tells  us  is  but,  at  best,  a  filthy  work;*'  the 
woman  is  almost  completed,  and  wants  only  the  last  Promethean 
spark  to  enliyen  her,  when,  one  evening,  as  he  is  moulding  the 
body  to  its  final  shape,  he  is  suddenly  struck  by  the  thought,  that 
he  may  be  assisting  in  the  propagation  of  a  race  of  demons;  andt 
shuddering  at  his  own  fiendish  work,  he  destroys  the  creature 
upon  which  be  is  employed.  The  monster  is  at  hand«  and,  fired 
by  this  unexpected  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  wrinkles  his 
lip  with  a  ghastly  grin,'*  and  ^<  howls  devilish  despair  and  re- 
venge," bidding  him  remember  that  he  will  be  with  him  on  his 
wedding-night. 

Henry  Clerval  is  found  dead  on  the  coaat  of  Ireland,  to  which 
we  are  next  conveyed,  with  marks  of  violence.  Frankenstein  Is 
thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  the  murder,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  perpetrator,  joined  to  the  inability  of  clearing  himself,  pro- 
duces a  paroxysm  of  lunacy.  His  father  succeeds  in  proving  his 
innocence;  and  they  return  in  peace  .to  Geneva,  with  no  farthei; 
mishap  by  the  way,  than  a  fit  of  the  night-mare  at  Holyhead.  He 
is  married  to  Elizabeth  Lavenza;  the  monster  is  true  to  his  pro- 
mise, and  murders  her  on  their  wedding-night;  in  his  despair, 
Frankenstein  devotes  himself  to  revenge,  and  resolves  to  track  the 
steps  of  the  destroyer  of  his  peace,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days; 
he  pursues  him  successively  through  Germany,  the  Mediterrane-* 
an,  the  Black  Sea,  Tartary,  and  Russia,  and  appears  to  have  been 
gaining  upon  his  flight,  at  the  time  the  ground  sea  split  the  island 
of  ice  upon  which  both  were  travelling,  and  separated  them  for 
ever. 

In  a  few  days  after  he  has  finished  his  tale,  Frankenstein  dies, 
and  Mr.  Walton  is  surprized  by  a  visit  from  the  monster,  who 
most  unceremoniously  climbs  in  at  his  cabin  window.    We  fear 
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it  is  too  late  to  give  our  arctic  explorers  the  benefit  of  his  descrip^ 
tion;  mais  le  voila. 

*^  I  entered  the  cabm,  where  lay  the  remains  of  my  ill-fated  and  admira* 
ble  friend.  Orer  him  hung  a  form  which  1  cannot  find  words  to  describe: 
gigantic  io  stature,  yet  uncouth  and  distorted  in  its  proportions.  As  he  hung 
ever  the  coffin,  his  face  was  concealed  by  long  locks  of  ragged  hair;  but 
one  yast  hand  was  extended,  in  colour  and  apparent  texture  like  that  of  a 
mummy.  When  he  heard  the  sound  of  my  approach,  he  ceased  to  utter  ex- 
elaoiations  of  g^ef  and  horror,  and  sprung  towards  the  window.  Never  did 
I  behead  a  vision  so  horrible  as  his  face,  of  such  loathsome,  yet  appalling 
liideoiisness.  I  shut  my  eyes  involuntarily,  and  endeavoured  to  recollect 
what  were  my  duties  with  regard  to  this  destroyer.  I  called  on  hiqi  to 
sUy."  P.  179. 

After  a  short  conversation,  which  Mr.  Walton  was  not  very 
anxious  to  protract,  he  takes  his  leave,  with  the  very  laudable  re- 
solution of  seeking  the  northern  extremity  of  the  globe,  where  he 
means  collect  his  funeral  pile,  and  consume  his  frame  to  a^h- 
es,  that  its  remains  may  afford  no  light  to  any  curious  and  unhal- 
lowed wretch  who  would  create  such  another.  We  cannot  help 
wishing,  that  our  ships  of  discovery  had  carried  out  the  whole  im- 
pression of  his  history,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  these  volumes  have  neither  princi- 
ple, object,  nor  moral;  the  horror  which  abounds  in  them  is  too 
grotesque  and  bizarre  ever  to  approach  near  the  sublime,  and 
vrhen  we  did  not  hurry  over  the  pages  in  disgust,  we  sometimes 
paused  to  laugh  outright:  and  yet  we  suspect,  that  the  diseased 
and  wandering  imagination,  which  has  stepped  out  of  all  legiti- 
mate bounds,  to  frame  these  disjointed  combinations  and  unnatu- 
ral adventures,  might  be  disciplined  into  something  better.  We 
heartly  wish  it  were  so,  for  there  are  occasional  symptoms  of  no 
common  powers  of  mind,  struggling  through  a  mass  of  absurdity, 
which  well  nigh  overwhelms  them;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  absurdity 
that  approaches  so  often  the  confines  of  what  is  wicked  and  im- 
moral, that  we  dare  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  bestow  even  this 
qualified  praise.  The  writer  of  it  is,  we  understand,  a  female;  this 
is  an  aggravation  of  that  which  is  the  prevailing  fault  of  the  novel; 
but  if  our  authoress  can  forget  the  gentleness  of  her  sex,  it  is  no 
reason  why  we  should;  and  we  shall  therefore  dismiss  the  novel 
without  further  comment. 
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JSTarraiwe  of  my  CapUvUy  m  Japmh^  dxmtif[  the  Yem  1811,  181  ty  mod 
1813;  with  Obseiratioos  on  the  coondry  and  the  People.  By  Caf^taiii 
GolowDiD,  R.  N.  To  which  is  added,  ao  Accoontof  Voyages  to  the 
Coasts  of  Japan,  and  of  negotiations  with  the  Japanese,  for  the  releaae 
of  the  Author  and  his  Companions.  By  Captain  Rikord.  t  Vols» 
8TO.  18s.  Boards.   Colbnm.  1818. 

From  the  Monthly  Reriew. 

Feox  the  gf  iierality  of  deacriptione  of  the  people  of  Jepw  th»l 
we  have  aeeiiy  they  appear  to  be  the  most  beroiqally  <^vilised 
with  respect  to  integrity)  generouqr)  and  diadaio  of  oordid  ad  van* 
tage,  of  any  people  in  the  world.  Their  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
iians  was  deemed  by  them  necessary  to  their  defence  against  usur* 
pation,  and  to  preserve  them  from  CeUling  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese:  but  thtir  gi^atest  preaent  danger 
arises  from  the  Rusrians,  who  have  long  been  trenching  on  their 
territory,  and  from  whom  they  have  no  small  reason  to  apprehend 
fiuther  encroachment.  With  these  impressions^  we  sat  down  to 
our  task  of  perusing  the  work  before  usy  not  less  inclined  to  be 
advocates  for  the  Japanese,  the  absent  party  in  this  cause,  than  tq 
exercise  our  office  as  reviewers  of  Captain  Golownin's  narrative; 
and  not  forgetting  that  it  is  the  account  <^  Russian  intercourse 
with  the  Japanese,  written  by  a  Russian  naval  officer. 

In  1807)  Capt.  Golownin  sdled  from  Cronstadt  in  command  of 
the  Russian  sloop  of  war  Dianay  having  orders  ^  to  explore  th# 
coasts  of  Eastern  Russia.'*  The  coasts  of  Eastern  Russia!  The 
novelty  of  this  title,  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and  the  threau  which 
it  imporu,  awaken  in  our  minds  no  alarm  respecting  any  events 
in  our  own  time,  but  do  excite  apprehensions  as  to  what  may,  in 
the  course  of  a  century,  be  the  increase  of  a  power  which  has 
been  so  rapid  in  iu  growth,  and  is  so  gigantic  in  its  preseDt  ap^ 
pearance.  Western  America  may  by  that  time  have  become 
Eastern  Russia;  and  it  may  be  the  work  of  united  Europe  to  keep 
Western  Russia  within  its  natural  boundary. 

What  is  the  natural  boundary?  Difference  of  language  is  the 
primary  and  most  obvious  distinction  of  different  nations,  and  ap# 
pears  to  us  to  be  on  all  accounts  the  most  natural  and  legitimate 
mark  for  ascertaining  just  boundaries  of  donoioB  or  junadiction. 
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It  is  from  the  want  of  cultivating  right  aentiment  that  dishonesty 
so  slowly  loses  countenance.  We  so  far  incline  to  the  doctrine 
of  perfBctibility,  that  we  hope  and  believe  there  will  be  a  gradual 
and  continual  advance  towards  it;  and  we  sometimes  regard  the 
present  state  of  European  civilization  as  little  better  than  barba- 
liamj  in  comparison  of  the  civilization  that  is  attainable  by  man- 
kind. Violence  and  dishonesty  are  to  be  considered  as  marks  of 
the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  The  highest  degree  of  perfecti- 
bility, to  which  we  conceive  that  mortals  can  aspire,  is  that  their 
political  institutions  shall  have  only  two  main  objects,  security, 
and  equitable  legislation;  whence  it  might  follow  that  increase  of 
territory  would  be  deemed  no  advantage  by  any  state  that  was 
naturally  powerful.  Thb  is  the  civilization  which  we  trust  will 
in  the  end  lay  the  spirit  qf  usurpation,  and  render  power  honest* 
and  consequently  not  merely  harmless  but  protective.  The 
prospect  that  this  amelioration  will  happen,  however,  especially 
in  the  countries  now  fonning  the  Russian  empire,  appears  to 
be  far  distant;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  must  provide  against 
the  mischiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  rapacious  and  increasing 
power. 

At  the  same  time,  we  regard  it  as  an  argument  against  the 
probability  of  the  Russian  empire  ever  obtaining  solidity  of  power 
proportioned  to  its  size,  that  it  is  composed  of  many  nations, 
ipeaking  various  languages;  being  in  fact  a  collection  of  so  many 
conquered  people,  forcibly  brought  and  held  under  one  subjection. 
Sauer,  in  hb  history  of  Billing^s  Expedition,  speaking  of  some 
small  rivers  which  (all  into  the  Amur,  says;  ^  I  am  induced  to  be 
particular  with  regard  to  these  rivers,  because  they  form  a  secure 
retreat  to  such  Yakut!  and  Tungoose  as  ^re  dissatisfied  with  their 
ntuations  about  Yakutsk  and  Ud.  Here  they  enjoy  the  protection, 
of  the  Chinese,  and  I  am  told  have  built  several  strong  places; 
and,  as  they  are  very  numerous,  they  form  no  inccMisiderable  ad- 
vanced guard  to  the  Chinese  frontiers.  In  the  year  1787,  there 
migrated  to  China,  from  the  districts  of  Olekma,  Yakutsk,  and 
the  Vilui,  more  than  6000  Yakuti,  with  all  their  effects;  which 
mtelligence  I  obtained  from  the  assessors  in  the  Russian  service.*' 

We  will  no  longer  delay  to  enter  on  tlie  narrative  before  us. 

April  1811,  the  Diana  was  at  Kamtschatka,  and  Captain  Go^ 
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lownin  received  orders  from  the  Minister  of  the  Marine,  directing: 
him  to  survey  the  Shantarian  and  the  Southern  Kurile  Islands, 
with  the  coast  of  Tartary  between  Ochotzk  and  the  latitude  of 
53*^  38''  that  is  to  say,  from  Ochotzk  to  near  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Amur.  . 

Laxman'^s  vojrage  and  embassy  to  Japan  are  generally  known: 
but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  repeat,  from  Captain  Golownin's  nar- 
rative, the  result  of  that  officer's  negociation,  which  was  a  decla- 
ration issued  by  the  Japanese  government  to  the  following  effect: 

Ut  Although  the  Japanese  laws  ordain  that  all  foreigners  who  may 
land  upon  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  Japan,  the  harbour  of  Nangasaky  ex- 
cepted, shall  be  seized  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  tbe  pe- 
nalties inflicted  by  the  said  laws  shall  not  be  enforced  against  the  Russians 
IB  the  present  iostanbe,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  sta- 
tutes, and  have  brought  with  them  Japanese  subjects  whom  tht}  had  ^.wed 
on  their  own  coasts;  and  they  shall  be  permitted,  without  let  or  moIestatioQ^ 
to  return  immediately  to  their  native  country,  on  this  condition,  however, 
that  they  never  again  approach  any  part  of  Japan  except  Nangasaky,  even 
though  Japanese  subjects  should  be  driven  on  the  coast  of  Russia,  other- 
wise the  law  shall  be  executed  in  its  fullest  force. 

2d.  The  Japanese  government  returns  thanks  for  the  conveyance  of 
its  subjects  to  their  native  country;  but  at  the  same  time  informs  the  Rus- 
sians that  they  may  either  leave  them,  or  take  them  back  again,  as  they 
shall  think  fit;  for,  according  to  the  Japanese  laws,  such  persons  cannot  be 
forcibly  detained,  since  those  laws  declare  that  men  belong  to  that  country 
on  which  their  destiny  may  cast  them,  and  in  which  their  lives  have  been 
protected. 

3d.  With  regard  to  negociations  for  commercial  arrangements,  the 
Japanese  can  admit  of  no  relations  of  that  sc»*t  any  where  except  in  tha 
harboor  of  Nangasaky ^  for  that  reason  they  gave  Laxman,  for  the  present^ 
merely  a  written  certificate,  on  producing  which  a  Russian  vessel  might 
enter  that  harbour,  where  would  be  found  Japanese  officers  furnished  with 
fall  powers  to  treat  further  with  the  Russians  on  this  matter." 

This  declaration  was  given  by  the  Japanese  in  1793:  but  no 
use  of  it  was  made  by  Russia  until  the  year  1803,  when  the 
Chamberlain  Resanoff  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  present 
reigning  Emperor.  ResanofTs  bad  manners  and  management 
procured  a  total  dismission  and  prohibition  of  the  Russians  from 
Japan;  and  it  was  notified  that,  if  any  of  the  subjects  of  that  em- 
pire should  be  driven  by  storms  to  the  Russian  coasts,  they  should 
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he  conveyed  home  in  Dutch  and  not  in  Russian  ships.  After  Re- 
sanoff's  return  to  Kamtschatka,  he  sailed  to  America,  in  one  of 
the  Russian  American  Company's  slups  commanded  by  a  Lieu- 
tenant Chwostoff. 

*^  He  returned  to  Okotzk  with  the  same  officer,  and  was  trayelliogf 
through  Siberia  on  his  way  to  St  Petersbuig,  when  he  fell  ill  and  died. 
Cbwostofi;  however,  put  to  sea  again  and  attacked  the  Japanese  villages, 
on  the  Kurile  Islands.  Further  information  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  Vice-Admiral  Schiskboff's  preface  to  the  voyages  of  Chwostoff  and 
Davydoff.  W^re  Resanoff,  and  Chwostoff  still  living,  we  should  pirobably 
have  ample  explanations  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  latter;  but  as  it 
is,  we  ought,  in  obedience  to  the  old  rule,  to  say  nothing  but  good  of  the 
dead!  I  must  observe,  however,  that  I  have  been  informed  our  govern- 
ment was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  this  officer." 

Captain  Golownin  adds: 

I  examined  a  pilot  who  had  accompanied  Chwostoff,  and  was  convinc- 
ed by  his  declaration,  that  the  two  attacks  on  the  Japanese  were  unwar- 
rantable arbitrary  acts,  but  that  the  Japanese  had  not  the  slightest  g^und 
for  supposing  the  hostilities  of  two  insignificant  vessels  authorized  by  the 
sovereign  of  a  country  the  power  and  greatness  of  which  roust  have  been 
known  to  them  finom  the  descriptions  of  their  countrymen  who  had  Uved 
many  years  in  Russia." 

Here  we  differ  from  the  author  in  opinion.  The  Japanese  had 
forbidden  the  Russians  to  approach  their  territories,  and  this  pro- 
hibition would  give  to  the  attacks  of  Chwostpff  the  appearance  of 
national  resentment.  Capt.  Golownin,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  which  he  had  thus  formed,  resolved,  unless  superior 
orders  should  otherwise  direct  him,  ^  to  hold  no  intercourse  with 
the  Japanese.  My  determination  was  to  sail  without  any  flag  in 
the  neighbourhood  of^the  islands  belonging  to  them,  in  order  to 
avoid  exciting  either  foar  or  doubt  in  the  minds  of  this  distrustful 
people.  But  Providence  was  pleased  to  ordain  otherwise,  and 
probably  for  the  better.** 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  Diana  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Awatscha, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  was  spent  among  the  Northern 
Kurile  Islands.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  author  came  to  an 
island  named  Eetoorpoo:  not  knowing  whether  it  was  inhabited 
by  Russian  Kurilians,  by  independent  native  Kurilians,  or  by 
J^urilians  subject  to  the  Japanese.    He  relates; 
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I  dispatched  midshipman  Moor,  accompaDied  by  the  under-pilot  Nair* 
itzky  in  an  armed  boat  of  Ibar  oars,  in  order  to  make  obaervattons  on  the 
island  and  whatever  they  could  discoFer.  I  soon  observed  a  baidare  sailing 
towards  them  from  the  shore,  and  not  knowing  what  kind  of  reception  they 
u%ht  meet  with  from  the  natives,  I  immediately  ran  the  sloop  close  in  the 
shore,  and  alon^  with  a  midshipman,  named  Jakuschkixi,  got  on  board 
another  armed  boat,  of  four  oars  also,  to  hasten  to  their  assistance.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  baidare  bad  come  up  to  our  first  boat,  and  having  put 
about  they  both  rowed  towards  the  shore,  which  I  likewise  reached  in  a 
short  time  after  them. 

On  stepping  ashore  I  beheld  to  my  astonishment  that  Mr*  Moor  was 
engaged  in  conrersation  with  some  Japanese.  He  informed  me  that  some 
of  our  Kuriles,  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  island  (Raschaua),  who  had 
been  driven  here  by  storms  in  the  preceding  summer,  were  still  oh  this 
island;  and  that  the  Japanese  having  kept  them  prisoners  for  about  a  year, 
•  had  at  length  resolved  to  liberate  them  and  send  them  home.  These 
Kuriles  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Japanese  to  meet  the  boat,  to  inquire 
what  induced  us  to  approach  their  coasts,  and  likewise  state  to  him  that 
the  Japanese  were  apprehensire  of  our  designs,  and  to  entreat  that  wo 
would  not  set  foot  on  shore.  I  was  exceedingly  astonished  at  hearing 
this,  and  asked  Moor,  with  gre^t  dissatisfaction  how  he,  after  the  Kuriles 
'  bad  stated  this  to  him,  could  dare,  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  any  order 
from  me,  to  go  on  shore  with  a  handful  of  men  among  a  people  so  hostile 
to  us,  and  why  he  had  not  immediately  turned  back  and  communicated  to 
me  what  the  Kuriles  had  said  to  him.  *  He  justified  himself  by  saying  he 
was  fearful  I  might  have  ascribed  such  conduct  to  cowardice,  and  hare 
sent  another  officer  to  the  island  in  his  stead;  adding,  that  such  a  disgrace 
would  have  been  irretrievable  and  would  have  rendered  his  life  a  burden 
to  him.  Though  this  reason  was  far  from  being  valid,  yet  I  was  convinc- 
ed that  the  rash  conduct  of  this  officer  arose  solely  from  want  of  reflection 
and  I  did  not  say  another  word  to  him  on  the  subject  Mr.  Moor  pointed 
out  to  me  the  Japanese  commander,  who  was  standing  on  the  shore  a( 
some  distance  from  his  tent.  He  was  surrounded  by  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  men,  in  full  millitary  dress  and  armed  with  guns  and  sabres.  Each 
of  these  men  held  the  but  ends  of  their  muskets  with  the  left  hand,  but 
without  any  kind  of  regularity:  in  the  right  hand  they  held  two  small  lighted 
matches.  I  saluted  the  commander,  after  the  manner  of  my  own  country, 
with  a  bow;  which  be  returned  by  raising  his  right  hand  to  his  forehead 
and  bending  his  whole  body  towards  me.  We  conversed  by  means  of 
two  interpreters,  namely,  one  of  his  soldiers,  who  understood  the  Kurile 
language,  and  one  of  our  Kuriles  who  could  speak  a  little  Russian.  The 
Japanese  chief  began  by  askings"  For  what  reason  we  bad  come  amoug 
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theMP— a  yiew  to  trade,  with  no  base  designs  upon  them,  we  migfatsail 
Airther  till  we  got  behind  the  vcdcano,  where  Oorbeetsh,  the  most  produc- 
tive part  of  the  island,  was  situated." 

The  Ceptidii  endeavoured  to  make  them  comprehend  that 
Ctawostbff's  attack  on  them  took  place  without  authority  from  the 
Sovereign  of  Russia.  He  calls  the  natives  of  the  Southern  Kuriles 

the  hairj  Kurilianss"  while  the  natives  of  the  Northern  IslandSy 
subject  to  Russia,  have  in  general  no  beard. 

I  learnt  that  previous  to  the  attack  made  by  the  Company's  ships,  the 
Kunles  had  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Japanese,  as  uninterrupted  and 
xeguJar  as  if  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  a  duly  ratified  treaty.  The  Kuriles 
brought  to  Japan  bears'  and  sea-dogs'  skins,  eagles'  wings  and  tails,  and 
fox  skins;  the  latter,  however^  the  Japanese  seldom  purchased,  and  never 
^ve  a  high  price  for  them;  these  articles  they  exchanged  for  rice,  cotton 
manufactures,  clothes  (particularly  night-dresses),  tobacco-pipes,  domestic 
utensils  of  varnished  wood,  and  other  things.  The  Japanese  seU  their 
rice  in  laige  and  small  bags.  The  large  bag  is  equal  to  three  small  ones» 
and,  according  to  our  Kurile^s  account,  is  so  heavy  that  a  man  can  scarcely 
lift  it;  it  may,  perhaps,  contain  about  four  poods.  The  barter  was  conduct- 
ed according  to  a  convention  made  by  both  parties,  and  without  the  least 
attempt  at  undue  advantage  on  either  side.  The  value  of  the  merchaa* 
dise  scarcely  ever  varied;  the  Kuriles  usually  received  from  the  Japanese:^ 

For  the  skin  of  a  beaver  which  had  attained  its  full  growth,  ten  laige 
l^agsof  rice. 

For  a  sea-dog's  skin,  seven  small  bags. 

For  ten  eagles'  tails,  twenty  small  bags,  or  a  silk  dress. 

For  three  eagles'  tails,  a  cotton  dress,  lined  with  the  tame  material, 
and  wadded. 

**  For  ten  eagles'  wiogs,  a  bundle  of  leaf-tobacco,  which  the  Kuriles  are 
extremely  fond  ot" 

The  complunt  that  the  sea-beavers  are  becoming  exceedingly 
iscarce  is  general  at  the  Kuriles,  at  the  Aleudan  Isles,  and  at  aU 
the  Russian  settlements  on  the  American  coast 

The  Diana  proceeded  in  the  examination  of  the  Southern 
Kuriles  to  the  island  Kunaschier;  which  seems  to  be  the  land 
marked  in  Janson's  chart  of  the  voyage  of  the  Kastrikom  and 
Breskens  by  the  name  of  Staten  Eylant,  and  is  the  island  next  to 
the  land  of  Eso  or  Yesso,  but  which  Captain  Golownin  calls  by 
■  the  name  of  its  capital,  Matsmai. 
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As  the  ship  entered  the  harbour  of  Kunaschier,  guns  wers 
fired  at  her  from  the  castle:  but  the  shot  fell  short,  and  she  an« 
chored  at  something  more  than  a  mile  distance.  The  wotIls  of 
the  castle  were  hung  round  with  dark  striped  cloth,  so  that  nei- 
ther walls  nor  palisades  could  be  perceived.'*  A  boat  from  th^ 
Diana  then  went  towards  the  shore,  but  was  obliged  to  returo^ 
the  Japanese  firing  at  it  from  different  points.  Captain  Golow- 
nin  then  weighed  anchor  and  stood  off  to  a  small  distance. 

I  imagined,"  he  Bays,  I  could  make  myself  underBtood  by  means  of 
signs.  For  this  parpose,  on  the  6th  of  July,  I  caused  a  cask  to  be  8a«w«d 
in  tiro,  and  set  both  parts  afloat  in  the  water  in  front  of  the  town.  In  tbe 
inside  of  one  half  of  the  cask  were  placed  a  g^lass  containing  freeh  water,  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  a  handfol  of  rice,  to  denote  that  we  were  in  want  of 
these  articles;  the  other  half  contained  a  few  piastres,  a  piece  of  yellow 
cloth,  and  some  crystal  beads  and  pearls,  meaning  thereby  to  intimate  that 
we  would  give  them  either  money  or  other  articles  in  exchan^^e  ffst  provi- 
sions. Upon  this  half  of  the  cask  we  fixed  a  drawing  of  the  harbowr, 
tbe  fortress  and  the  sloop;  which  was  very  skilfully  executed  by  the  Mid- 
shipman, Moor.  In  this  drawing  the  sloop's  guns  were  very  distinctly 
marked,  but  fixed  in  tbe  ports  with  their  tompkins  in;  but  the  guns  of  tbe 
^rrison  were  represented  as  firing,  and  the  balls  flying  over  the  sloop. 
By  this  means  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  make  the  Japanese  sensible  of  their 
perfidy.  No  sooner  had  we  set  the  cask  afloat  and  rowed  away,  than  the 
Japanese  immediately  seized  it,  and  carried  it  into  their  fortress.  Oa  the 
following  day  we  approached  within  gun-shot  of  the  castle,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  an  answer,  having,  however,  previously  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  an  engagement;  but  tbe  Japanese  did  not  seem  to  notice  us.  N'o 
one  appeared  near  the  worics,  which  were  still  hung  round  with  cloth.— 

On  the  8th  of  July  we  obsenred  a  cask  floating  before  the  town:  I  im- 
mediately weighed  anchor  in  order  to  take  it  up.  We  found  that  it  eon- 
tained  a  little  box  wrapped  up  in  several  pieces  of  oil-cloth.  The  box 
contained  three  papers;  one  of  which  was  a  Japanese  letter  which  we 
could  not  read,  and  the  other  two  were  drawings.  Both  these  sketches 
represented  the  harbour,  the  castle,  our  sloop,  the  cask  with  a  boat  row- 
ing towards  it,  and  the  rising  sun,  but  with  this  diflerence,  that  in  one  the 
guns  of  the  castle  were  firing,  whilst  in  the  other  the  muzzles  of  the  can- 
non were  turned  backwards.  We  were  a  long  time  occupied  in  consider- 
ing these  hieroglyphics,  and  each  explained  them  after  his  own  way;  but 
this  will  not  be  thought  wonderful,  as  the  same  thing  frequently  happens 
among  greater  scholars.  We  all,  however,  agreed  in  one  thing>  namelj^ 
that  the  Japanese  declined  holding  intercourse  with  us.'- 
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The  Russians,  however,  were  afterward  allowed  to  obtain  fresh 
water  from  the  shore,  at  a  fishing  village:  whence  they  also  took 
wood,  rice,  and  dried  fish,  leaving  in  their  stead  as  payment  some 
European  articles:  but  these,  with  the  things  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  cask  by  which  the  Russians  made  their  first  communication, 
were  put  into  another  cask  by  the  Japanese;  after  the  vessel  had 
completed  her  water,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  signs  being  made 
to  the  Rusuans  to  send  for  it. 

**  I  wished,  however,"  says  the  Captain,  "  to  commnnicate  with  the  Ja- 
panese for  other  reasons;  to  assure  them  that  our  government  had  taken 
^  DO  part  in  the  outrages  committed  by  the  vessels  of  the  American  Company; 
and  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  ever  entertained  a  wish  to  establish 
friendly  compacts  and  commercial  relations  t>etween  Russia  and  Japan. 
I  reflected  that  my  duty  to  my  native  country  required  that  I  should,  in 
such  a  case,  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  personal  danger.  I  therefore 
ordered  the  sailors,  of  whom  I  took  four  with  me,  to  conceal  their  arms  by 
wrapping  saiLcloth  about  them,  but  to  be  careful  to  have  them  in  readi- 
ness in  case  of  an  attack,  and  we  landed  at  a  distance  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  fathoms  from  the  gates  df  the  castle." 

Captain  G.  was  met  by  a  Japanese  officer,  and  requested  to 
partake  of  refreshments,  which  invitation  he  accepted:  but  the 
treatment  manifested  towards  him  had  in  it  at  least  as  much  of 
reserve  as  of  civility.  He  was  asked  to  go  into  the  castle  to  have 
a  conference  with  the  Governor,  which  he  answered  by  proposing 
'  that  a  Japanese  of  distinction  should  at  the  same  time  go  on 
board  the  Russian  ship.  This  was  declined,  and  the  visit  termi- 
nated: but,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  Captain  Golownin  again 
landed,  taking  with  him  two  of  his  officers  and  four  seamen.  To 
make  a  shew  of  confidence  in  the  Japanese,  he  ordered  the  boat 
to  be  hauled  up  dry  on  the  shore,  and  with  his  companions  walked 
to  the  castle. 

On  entering  the  castle-gate,  I  was  astonished  at  ^e  number  of  men  f 
saw  assembled  there.  Of  soldiers  alone,  I  observed  from  three  to  four 
hmidred,  armed  with  muskets,  bows  and  arrows,  and  spears,  sitting  in  a 
circle,  in  an  open  space  to  the  right  of  the  gate:  on  the  left  a  countless 
multitude  of  Kniiles  surrounded  a  tent  of  striped  cotton  cloth,  erected 
abeut  thirty  paces  from  the  gate,  I  never  could  have  supposed  this  small 
insignificant  place  capable  of  containing  so  many  men,  and  concluded  that 
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tbeymntt  hare  been  ooUttctad  fxom  aU  the  oeigbbonrior  ffmMW  pim 
we  appeared  in  the  harbour. 

We  were  looii  introdnced  into  the  test,  on  a  aeat  opposite  to  the  en- 
trance of  which  the  Goremor  had  pUced  himeelf.   He  wore  a  rich  siljc 
dress,  with  a  complete  smt  of  armour,  and  had  two  sabres  under  his  ^rdle. 
A  long  cord  of  white  silk  passed  orer  his  shoulder,  at  one  end  of  this  cord 
was  a  tassel  of  the  same  material,  and  at  the  other  a  steel  baton  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  doubtless  the  symbol  of  his  authority. 
His  armour-bearers,  one  holding  a  spear,  anether  a  mnsket,  and  si  tfatni 
his  helmet,  sat  behind  him  op  the  floor.   The  helQiet  resembled  that  of 
the  second  in  command,  with  this  diffsreuee  that  instead  of  the  fi^^ore  of 
the  moon,  it  bore  the  image  of  the  sun.    This  oflicer  now  sat  on  the  left 
of  the  Governor,  on  a  seat  somewhat  lower  than  th^  of  his  superior;  he 
too  had  his  armour-bearers  behind  him.   Four  officers  were  sitting  croea- 
legged  OD  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  tent;  they  wore  black  annoor,  and 
had  each  two  sabres.    Chi  our  entrance,  the  GoTemor  and  Lieutenant- 
GoTemor  both  rose  up;  we  saluted  them  in  our  own  manner,  and  thej  re- 
turned the  compliment.    They  inrited  us  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  which 
was  placed  directly  opposite  to  themselTes,  but  we  cliose  to  use  the  seats 
we  had  brought  with  us.   Our  sailors  seated  themselves  on  the  bench  be- 
hind us.  After  the  introductory  civilities  were  concluded,  they  entertained 
ws  with  tea  without  sugar,  in  cups  which,  according  to  the  JapiOieae  fiuh- 
aon,  were  only  half  filled;  the  oops  had  no  sauoe^  but  were  hailed  to  ns 
on  small  trays  made  of  varnished  wood.   Before  they  gave  lis  the  tea  thcgr 
•sked  whether  wo  would  prefer  any  thing  else.   Pipes  and  toba(xx>  were 
afterwards  brought  to  us,  and  the  conference  commenced.   Tbej  desir^ 
ed  to  know  our  names  and  rank,  the  name  of  our  ship,  whence  we  came, 
whither  we  were  bound,  why  we  had  visited  them,  what  had  induced  Roa- 
sian  ships  to  attack  their  villages,  and  further,  whether  we  knew  ResanoflT 
and  where  he  now  wasP  Our  answers  to  these  questions  were  confbrmalde 
to  the  statements  we  had  previously  made^  and  were  written  down  by  the 
Ueutenant-Govemor.   We  were  next  told  that  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
pare the  proper  quantity  of  provisioos  we  wa»ted,  it  was  n^oessaiy 
should  know  the  exact  number  of  our  crew.    Ridiculous  as  this  qaea«iqa 
was,  they  had  an  object  in  putting  it  On  our  part  we  thought  it  sdrisable 
to  make  our  force  appear  more  considerable  than  it  was,  and  therefore 
doubled  it,  calling  it  102  men.    Alexei  could  neither  understand  nor  ex- 
press this  number;  and  I  was  obl^^  to  make  an  eqnsJ  number  of  marks 
with  a  l^ck-lead  pencil  on  paper,  which  the  Japanese  counted  oflT.  We 
were  further  asked  whether  we  bad  any  other  ships  of  the  size  of  the 
i>itma  in  their  seas?   We  answered  that  we  had  many  in  Okotzk  Kamt- 
•<*atka,  and  America.    Among  their  questk>ns  were  several  of  a  rery  in- 
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ti^ficant  Dctare  relatite  to  our  dress,  customs,  kc.  They  also  c&refully 
exfttmned  the  presents  I  had  brought  fet  the  Governor,  among  which  were 
maps  of  the  globe,  iyory-handled  knives,:  burning-glasses  and  piastres, 
wHb.  which  I  intended  to  pay  the  Japanese  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  as 
soon  4is  I  could  ascertain  the  number  they  required. 

^  While  the  coofeipnce  was  going  on,  Mr.  Moor  observed,  that  naked 
inl^rtis  had  been  distnbuted  among  the  sohtters  who  were  sitting  in  the  open 
ip^ce." 

Captain  G.  and  his  party  n6W  found  it  necessary  ta  make  a  bold 
attempt  to  escape,  and  even  reached  the  place  at  which  they  had 
landed:  but  (hey  had  left  their  boat  dry  on  the  land,  the  t!ide  had 
ebbed,  and  they  found  her  five  fathoms  distant  from  the  water's 
edge.  The  Japane;^^;Soldiers  then  advanced  to  them  with  drawn  • 
sabres,  obliged  them  to  surrender,  and  conducted  them  back  to 
'  the  castle.  In  the  way  thither,  a  soldier  struck  Captain  Golownin 
sereral  times  oh  the  shoulder  with  a  small  iron  rod,  but  one  of 
the  officers  reprimanded  him,  and  he  immediately  desisted. 

We  remark  that  the  author  has  more  than  once  reproached  the  , 
Japaneae  with  cowardice;  for  which  we  find  no  bettci^  foundation 
than  that  their  slight  acquaintance  with  European  arms  rendered 
them  occasionally  more  liable  to  alarm,  than  they  would  haye 
been  if  they  had  possessed  equal  knowledge  in  that  respect  with 
the  Russians. 

The  prisoners  were  quickly  bound,  and  led  by  cords  from  the 
castle..  On  their  way,  they  saw  the  Dia^a  under  sail;  Lieutenant 
Rikord,  who  had  been  left  with  the  command,  having  weighed' 
anchor  on  seeing,  what  had  passed  oa  shore,  not  in  order  to  quit 
the  island)  but  to  approach  nearer  to  the  castle;  and  afterward,  as 
the  prisoners  were  marched  off,  they  heard  a  cannonade,  and 
cooki  distinguish  between  the  firing  .of  the  vessel  and  the  firing 
<rf  tiie  castle.  After  a  journey  of  ten  wei;sts,  they  arrived  at  a 
Tillage  on  the  shore  of  the  strait  which,  divides  £unaschier  from 
Tesvo,  where  boiled  lice  was  offered  to  them. 

The  rop&i  by  which  we  were  led,"  saya  the  author,  "  were  attached  to 
iron  hooks  driven  into  tl^e  wall  fi>r  that  purpose.  The  cords  were  inspect- 
ed every  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  this  moment  we  regarded  them  [the. 
J^>anese]  as  the  rudest  barbarians  on  earth;  but  subsequent  events  proved  < 
there  are  wcnthy  men  among  them."— We  observed  that  the  Captaio  of  . 
our  g^aard  frequently  received  scraps  uf  paper,  which  he  read  and  handed 
VOL.  VI.  «  e 
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to  those  about  him.  Aboat  midnight  a  broad  plank  was  brought  in,  Uf 
the  four  comers  of  which  ropes  were  attached;  these  ropes  wece  £utened 
at  the  top,  and  slungf  across  a  pole,  the  ends  of  which  wero  laid  on  men's 
shoulders,  and  thus  the  whole  was  suspended.  The  Japanese  placed  me 
upon  this  plank  and  immediately  bore  me  away.  We  now  concluded 
that  we  were  to  be  separated  fur  erer,  and  that  we  could  entertain  no  hope 
'  of  seeing  each  other  again.  Our  farewell  was  like  the  parting  of  friends 
at  the  hour  of  death. 

The  sailors  wept  aloud  as  they  bade  me  adieu,  and  my  heart  was 
wrung  on  leaving  them.  I  was  conveyed  to  the  sea-side  and  placed  in  a 
large  boat,  with  a  map  beneath  me.** 

The  alarm  of  separation  was  of  shoit  contLnuaQCCi  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners  being  soon  brought  to  the  sea-side,  and  the  whole 
placed  in  two  boats  and  transported  to  the  land  of  Ycsso,  oFi  as 
the  author  calls  it,  Matsmai.  Od  arriving  at  that  land, 

The  Japanese,  assisted  by  the  Kunles,  pulled  the  boats  ashore,  with- 
out desiring  either  us  or  our  guards  to  get  out,  and  having  dragged  as 
through  several  thickets  and  a  Uttle  wood,  they  proceeded  to  ascend  a  hill, 
and  as  they  advanced  cleared  the  road  out  with  hatchets  and  other  imple- 
ments. We  were  utterly  unable  to  divine  what  could  have  induced  them 
to  drag  boats  of  such  extraordinary  size  up  an  acclivity:  we  suspected  that 
they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Dianay  and  were  consequently  fearful  of 
being  deprived  of  their  booty.  But  we  soon  discovered  the  real  cause,  for 
when  the  boats  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  was  tolerably 
high,  they  dragged  them  down  the  other  side  into  a  little  stream  which  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  canal." 
This  stream  emptied  itself  into  a  large  lake. 

We  were  reg^arly  provided  with  meals  three  times  a  day;  namely, 
breakfast  in  the  momiog  before  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  dinner  about 
noon,  and  supper  in  the  evening,  in  our  night-quarters.  There  was,  how- 
ever, little  variety  in  our  diet;  it  consisted  usually  of  boiled  rice  instead  of 
bread,  two  pieces  of  pickled  radish  for  seasoning,  broth  made  of  radishes  or 
various  wild  roots  and  herbs,  a  kind  of  macaroni,  and  a  piece  of  broiled  or 
boiled  fish.  Sometimes  they  gave  us  stewed  mushrooms,  and  each  a  hard- 
boiled  egg.  There  was  no  limitation  as  to  quantity,  every  one  eat  as  much 
as  he  pleased.  Our  general  bevera|^e  was  very  indifferent  tea,  without  su- 
gar, they  seldom  gave  us  sagi.  Our  guards  fared  as  we  did;  and  I  suppose 
the  expense  of  their  provisions  as  well  as  ours  was  defrayed  by  the  Grovem- 
ment,  for,  at  each  station,  the  senior  among  our  conductors  paid  for  every 
ttiing." 
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'  Not  before  tke  prisoners  had  nearly  traversed  Yesso  from  east 
to  west,  were  the  cords  by  which  they  were  bound  so  loosened  as 
not  to  give  them  torment.  Yet  much  occurs  in  this  journey  which 
produces  a  favourable  impression  of  the  character  of  the  Japan- 
ese: though  the  description  of  the  escort,  places  their  military  dis- 
cipline in  no  very  advantageous  light.     It  consisted  of  soldiers 
who  were  all  of  equal  rank,  and  generally  directed  by  the  oldest. 
In  cases  out  of  the  common  course  they  consulted  together."  At 
one  place,  an  inhabitant  begged  that  the  guards  would  allow  him 
to  furnish  the  prisoners  with  breakfast,  and  he  stood  near  the  boats 
during  the  whole  of  the  repast  to  see  that  nothing  should  be  want- 
ing. The  guards  were  also  in  general  forward  to  attend  to  their 
wants  during  the  day,  but  were  not  pleased  if  disturbed  with  any 
demand  in  the  night.  ^  In  every  village,  on  our  arrival  and  depar- 
ture, we  were  surrounded  with  crowds  of  both  sexes,  young  and 
old,  whom  curiosity  to  see  us  drew  together,  and  yet  on  these  oc- 
casions we  never  experienced  the  slightest  insult  or  offence.  All, 
'  particularly  the  women,  contemplated  us  with  an  air  of  pity  and 
compassion."— They  often  inquired  respecting  an  European  na- 
tion called  Orando,  and  a  country  named  Kabo,  and  expressed 
surprise  and  distrust  when  the  Russians  declared  that  they  knew 
of  no  such  people:  but  the  latter  some  time  afterward  learnt  that 
the  Japanese  called  the  Dutch,  Orando,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Kabo.  The  word  Orando  may  be  regarded  as  a  defect  in 
the  powers  of  articulation  of  the  Japanese;  of  which  an  instance 
occurs  in  the  narrative,  where  we  are  told  that  the  captain's  name, 
Galovminy  was  pronounced  Choworin. 

As  the  Russians  advanced  in  their  journey,  <<the  Japanese 
treated  them  with  increasing  kindness.  Being  informed  that  the 
drawing  found  in  the  cask  was  executed  by  Mr.  Moor,  they  ear- 
nestly requested  that  he  would  make  a  sketch  of  a  Russian  ship. 
He  set  to  work  with  alacrity,  thinking  he  should  only  have  to 
make  one  drawing;  but  having  finished  his  task  he  was  torment- 
ed by  their  importunities,  and  Mr.  Chlebnickoff  undertook  to  as- 
sist him."  The  Japanese  were  very  inquisitive  into  the  nature  of 
the  Russian  writing,  and  showed  some  specimens  which  they  had 
obtained  from  Russians  twenty  years  before,  and  had  preserved 
with  great  care.  The  author  remarks  that  these  people  make  use 
of  two  kinds  of  characters  in  writing;  one,  the  same  as  the  Chi- 
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nese,  which  is  adopted  in  works  of  the  bighpr  orA?ir»  vtA  |per- 
sons  of  t9^k.  They  have  also  an  alphaj^t  for  cooaipoo  purposes 
which  consists  of  forty-eight  letters;  and  every  Japanese,  how- 
ever  low  his  statboi  knows  how  to  write  in  this  last  cbarsicter. 
They  were  therefore  greatly  astpmshed  that  of  four  Russian  sai- 
lors not  one  should  he  ahle  to  write,  '^n'our  journey  we  made  in- 
scriptions for  them  on  at  least  a  hundred  fans  and  sheets  of  paper. 
They  never  obliged  us  to  write,  but  always  m^de  their  reqiietts 
with  much  politeness,  and  constantly  thanked  us  by  raising  Uie 
writing  to  their  foreheads  and  bending  their  bodies;  and  in  return 
they  usually  gave  us  some  refreshment,  or  (irescnt^  us  with  to- 
bacco.*' 

In  captain  G/s  account  of  bis  approach  to  the  citjr  of  Cbako- 
dade,  we  have  a  beautiful  picture  of  Japanese  cultivation: 

*^  From  the  summit  ef  an  eminence,*'  says  be,  we  beheld  a  vast  plain, 
and  the  city  of  Chakodado  before  us.  On  descending,  we  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Onno,  our  last  night's  (juarters;  which  Was  the  laigest,  at)d  from  its 
situatioo  by  .far  the  roost  beautiful  Of  any  that  we  had  hitherto  seen*  It  lies 
in  the^ntre  of  a  Talley  which  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  wersts  in  cir* 
cumference,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  high  hUh,  which 
serve  to  tfaelter  it  against  the  cold  winds.  The  harbour  of  Chakodade  and 
the  straits  of  fiangar  lie  to  the  sonth  of  the  village.  The  valley  is  intersM- 
ed  by  numerous  rivulets  and  seiall  streams.  The  village  is,  as  it  weie, 
'.built  within  a  garden,  for  every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  pieee  of  cultiva- 
ted ground,  which  is  planted  with  kitchen  roots  and  oriental  t^ees.  Be- 
sides the  culinary  vegetables  commoo  in  Europe,  we  also  observed  ap|^, 
pear,  and  peach  trees,  and,  in  a  regular  order,  hemp,  tobaocQ,  and  rice. 
Onno  ts  about  seven  wersts  distance  from  Chakodade.'* 

While  reading  captain  Golownin's  narrative,  we  are  continual- 
ly reminded  of  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch  ships  KaMtrikom  and 
Breskena;  the  interesting  description  of  the  people  of  Esc  given 
in  that  voyage  being  here  corrobdrated;  and,  by  comparing  t^e 
two  accounts,  we  are  led  to' conclude  that  a  great  increase  has  ta- 
ken place  in  the  population  of  Eso.  In  the  journey  of  the  Ru^ 
sians  along  the  coast,  they  beheld  ^  populous  villages  In  every  bay 
and  creek.'* 

At  Chakodade,  the  prisoners  underwent  several  examinationsi 
on  which  the  author  remarks; 

**  Their  doubts  and  extraordinary  questions  so  irritated  us,  that  we 
sometimes  asked  them,  how  they  could  suppose,  that  an  insignificant  spot 
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^  Jaypn,  fi]P9tenee  of  wl^iqhwapBoteTenlniowp  to  nmay  of  the  in- 
habksfrt*  of  Cm<iope9  coqVI  engmeB  tbe  attootioii  of  oFory  enligbtened  na- 
|i9Bt  or  tbftt  each  Hupqte  cinsmnstance  atteadiDg:  the  plundering  of  a  few 
of  tbelr  ril]af!9t  hj  two  o^ure  merchaj^t  yess^ls,  must  necessarily  be  well 
known?  adding,  that  they  ought  to  Be  satisfied  with  our  asKuronce,  that  the 
attack  was  made  upon  them  contrary  to  the  wDl  of  the  Emperor.  At  this 
they  usually  laughed,  instead  of  feeling  in  the  feast  offended.  They  are 
endowed  with  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  patience.  E^ery  question 
was  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  and  the  interpreter  was  incessantly  desired 
to  note  erery  thmg  ^own  with  the  utmost  exactness:  indeed,  they  were  fre- 
quently occupied  for  more  than  an  hour  about  a  single  question.  But  they 
nerer  testified  tl^  slightest  dissatisfaction*" 

We  shall  find,  however,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  Ja- 
panese were  minute  and  particular  in  their  inquisitions;  nor  could 
they  have  appeared  imref^opal^le  even  to  captain  Crolowqii)}  when 
the  interpreter  produced  to  hini  a  paper  of  which  the  following  is 
aeopys 

la  the  year  1806,  the  12th  (24)  of  October,  Lie.utenant  Chwostofi*, 
commander  of  the  'frigate  Jtmoy  distributed  to  the  chief  of  the  villages  on 
the  western  eoast  of  ftie  Bay  of  Aniva,  a  silver  medal  and  ribband  of 
Wladimir,  as  a  token  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander  I.  having  taken 
possession  of  the  Island  of  Sagaleen,  and  placed  its  inhabitants  under  his 
gracious  protection.— I  therefore  request  the  commanders  of  all  vessels 
either  Russian  or  fore^,  which  may  hereafter  visit  Japan,  to  regard  the 
said  chief  as  a  Russian  subject 

(Signed)  Chwostoff, 

Lieutenant  of  the  Russian  Fleet" 
It  may  have  been  seen  that,  on  some  occssions,  the  author's  re- . 
flections  have  appeared  to  us  less  philosophical  than  national;  but 
his  sentiments  and  feelings  on  bis  first  imprisonment  by  the  Japan- 
ese are  $uch  as  every  one  must  approve. 

I  thought,"  he  says,  "  that  if  shipwreck  or  any  other  misfortune  had 
thrown  me  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  I  would  never  have  murmured 
'at  my  fiite,  but  have  bom  my  sad  imprisonment  with  resignation.  I  should 
then  have  cheerfully  entered  the  fortress,  willing  to  render  myself  useful 
to  the  Japanese,  and  regarding  them  as  friends;  or,  had  I,  who  was  the  sole 
oause  of  the  misfortune,  been  the  Only  one  to  sufier  fh>m  it,  I  should  not  at 
'feast  have  been  tonnented  by  self-reproach;  but  seven  of  my  crew  wete 
likewise  doomed  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  imprudence! 

My  companions  sought  to  banish  these  feelings  of  remorse  from  my 
mind.  Mr.  Moor,  who  perceived  that  I  was  harassed  with  venation  at  hav- 
ing been  over-reached  by  the  Japanese,  referred  to  several  historical  ex- 
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ainples  to  prove  that  men  of  higher  rank  than  myself,  snch  as  Cook,  De 
Langle,  Pnnce  Zizianoff  and  others  had  become  the  victims  of  simiJar  ac- 
cidents. Yet  i  thought  their  fate  far  preferable  to  my  own.  They  suddenly 
perished,  whiUt  1  was  doomed  to  lire,  the  cause  and  the  witness  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  my  companions." 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

FORT  TICONDEROGA  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 
(With  an  Engraving.) 

For  a  view  of  this  scene  of  daring  cntcrprixc  we  are  indebted 
to  the  ingenious  pencil  of  Mr.  H.  Reinagle,  an  artist,  of  this  city. 
Another  view  of  the  same  spot  will  be  found  in  the  ^nalectic 
Magazine  for  last  April.  As  the  military  history  of  this  fort  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  readers,  and  is  easy  of  access  to  all,  we  shall 
merely  copy  from  General  Wilkinson's"  Memoirsj*  a  description 
of  the  scite,  refering  to  that  work,  (vol.  I.  ch.  2.)  for  further  par- 
ticulars— or  to  the  journal  above  cited,  where  Wilkinson's  ac- 
count is  liberally  transcribed,  though  without  acknowledgment  to 
that  strange  and  interesting  performance. 

"  I  will  now  resume  my  narrative  with  a  short  description  of 
Ticonderoga,  which  is  situate  (situated)  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Crown  Point,  and  about  thirty  north  of  Skeenesborough,  where 
Wood  Creek  falls  into  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  formed  by  a  sharp 
angle  in  the  narrow  waters  of  the  lake,  and  an  arm  of  that  lake 
stretching  to  the  westward,  which  receives  the  waters  of  Lake 
George,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  fall  of  about  twenty  feet.  The 
stream  which  connects  these  lakes  makes  a  considerable  curva* 
ture  to  the  west,  and  in  the  distance  of  two  miles  tumbles  over 
successive  strata  of  rocks  about  300  feet,  the  difference  of  the 
level  between  the  surface  of  Lake  George  and  that  of  Lake 
Champlain,  furnishing  a  variety  of  mill  sites,  accessible  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  Lake  George,  40  miles,  and  to  those  of 
Champlain  and  the  river  Sorel,  about  130  miles."  ^Ukinton^  fi. 
78.  80.  and  •eeji,  64,  Wc. 
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LawM  ^  the  Sea,  %oUh  reference  to  Maritme  Commerce^  during  peace  and 
war.  From  the  Gennan  cf  Frederick  J.  Jacobsen,  advocate;  Altona, 
1815.  By  William  Frick,  Counsellor  at  law.  Baltimore,  £.  J.  Coale, 
1818.  8to.  pp.  636. 

This  work  commences  with  a  common-place  remark  on  the 
necessity  of  simple  laws  and  an  able  administration.  In  stating 
the  deplorable  consequence  arising  from  an  ignorance  of  what 
vme  law  at  eea^*  the  author  refers  to  an  illustration  which  is  rather 
unfortunate.  He  says  immense  sums  were  lost  by  a  single  com- 
mercial house  in  Hamburg,  during  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weeery  because  the  parties  had  not  informed  themselves  of  the 
doctrine  of  England  on  this  subject,  as  it  had  been  previously 
settled  (5  Rob.  78)  by  the  earlier  decisions  of  her  courts.  Thus 
America  by  the  fate  of  the  Eaeexy  Orme  master,  lost  several  mil- 
lions," &c.  According  to  this  language,  what  ie  law  at  aeaj  is  to 
be  learned,  not  in  the  greal  code  of  ethics,  but  in  the  English 
courts  of  justice;— -in  courts  which  proceed,  confessedly  not  by 
those  rules  which  prescribe  what  is  right  and  forbid  what  is 
wrong,  but  according  to  the  orders  of  the  king's  privy  council. 
These  orders  (are  regulated  by  political  exigencies  and  become 
law  only  because  they  are  promulgated  at  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
non. The  day  of  their  dominion,  we  trust,  has  passed  away;  or  if 
such  arrogant  claims  be  asserted  we  think  a  court  of  appeals 
will  ere  long  be  found  to  protect  the  rights  of  humanity,  against 
the  usurpations  of  power. 

The  object  of  the  industrious  compiler  of  these  pages  is  to 
l^ve  a  general  view  of  commercial  law.  To  this  task  he  brings  no 
ordinary  advantages.  He  has  studied  the  best  practical  jurists 
among  the  Italians,  the  French,  English,  Dutch,  Danish  and  Ger- 
mans. During  several  years  he  has  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  men  conversant  in  narrative  affairs,  to  which  moreover  he 
adds  a  professional  experience  of  sixteen  years.  He  represents 
himself  as  being  anxious  to  contribute  more  effectually  to  the  pro- 
tectioti  of  private  property,  before  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, (p.  31)  of  which  providence  Great  Britain  affords  admirable 
examples^to  induce  stronger  precautions  against  neutralizing 
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aod  its  dangerous  oontequatet  dunng  fomga  w«ri|  (p«  S3^  sasA 
greater  solidtude  for  the  livet  and  coonfort  of  aeaoieiif  (pp*       -  - 
124)  at  well  as  a  more  liberal  education  to  masters  of  ▼ooocia; 

(p.  83)— ecoi^iny  as  to  those  wages  which  are  earned  wkh  so 
many  perils  and  painS|  (p.  157)— precautions  against  the  frauds 
of  bankrupts  in  the  assignment  of  the  bill  of  lading,  (p.  173)  to- 
gether with  a  simplification  o(  the  ship's  papers,  (p.  310) — to 
procure  for  seamen  the  adrantage  of  independent  counsel  (p.  sao) 
—to  extend  general  and  correct  principles  of  seizure  at  sea^  se- 
curing equally  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  (p^.  394}— 
to  procure  a  more  certain  definition  of  maritime  territory^  (p-  415} 
to  afford  to  mariners  a  better  security,  that  a  deviadon  for  the 
preservation  and  safety  of  others,  might  not  be  prejudicial  in  any 
respect,  (p.  553)— to  distinguish  carefully  between  s^va^  and 
the  mere  cases  of  lighterage,  (p.  553)— to  procure  the  appcnnt- 
ment  of  mariners  and  men  learned  In  maritime  law,  in  decisions 
on  maritime  causes,  (p.  555)— to  procure  the  grounds  of  decision 
to  be  incorporated  with  every  maritime  judgment,  (p.  556)  8cc. 
Prefixed  to  each  chapter  there  is  a  list  of  "  books  of  general  re- 
ference,"  to  which  the  reader  may  have  recourse,  if  he  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  more  fully.  These  introductions  present  to  an 
American  lawyer,  many  names  of  some  of  which  he  would  de- 
sire to  know  more.    The  ConsolafOy  for  insunce,  iirhicb  is  men- 
tioned in  the  first  chapter,  has  been  translated  into  English,  in  this 
country,  though  not  published,  and  there  is  a  very  minute  biblio- 
graphy of  this  venerable  code,  with  specimens  of  the  translation 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Hall*9  Lavf  Journal.  Our  bar  has  like- 
wise given  to  the  profession,  the  first  English  translations  of  se- 
lect parts  of  Pothier,  Bynkershoeck,  Emerigon,  Hoccus  Sec,  which 
deserve  notice  in  this  volume,  from  the  translator. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  translation  has  been  executed,  we 
cannot  speak  fully,  because  we  have  never  seen  the  original;  but 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  author,  we  are  satis  &ed 
both  as  to  his  competency  and  his  faithfulness.  The  style  is  very 
clear,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  correct  Like  the  Rambler  in 
Italy  whom  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  he  too  thinks  he  is  ne- 
ee99itatedy  (p.  360)  to  use  such  vulgarisms  as  firop^cased  (p. 
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xxiii)  and  UHguudj  (pp«  4.  354.)  He  blunders  in  the  first  sen- 
tence q£  his  own  pre&ce,  when  he  says,  that  the  want  of  a  system 
is  a  de^idiratumj  8cc.  It  is  the  ^yatem^  in  this  sentence  which  the 
learned  ha?e  not  been  able,  hitherto,  to  settle,  and  which,  there 
for«)  is  the  desideratum.  These  might  be  called  trifling  criti- 
amoBf  were  it  not  that  such  instances  of  carelessness  have  been 
neglected,  until  they  are  marked  as  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can style.  The  profession  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Frick  for  so 
meritorious  an  employment  of  his  leisure  hours>  and  we  recom- 
mend his  labours  to  the  attention  of  merchants,  whose  dealings 
require  some  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  customs  of  foreign 
countries,  in  matters  relating  to  maritime  commerce. 

Rambles  in  Italy;  in  the  years  1816-17.  By  an  American.  Balti- 
more, N.  G.  Maxwell.  8vo.  pp.  373. 

I  WAS  once  in  Italy  myself^"  says  the  honest  old  Roger  Asch- 
«as;  ^bttt  I  thank  God,  my  abode  was  there  but  nine  days.'' 
Our  American  traveller  tarried  somewhat  longer  in  these  classical 
regions,andhe  has  made  a  more  favourable  report  than  the  learned 
•choolmaster.  Italy  must  always  afford  matter  for  profound  re- 
flection to  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  because  in  that  nation  he  be- 
holds an  awful  warning  against  those  political  abuses  to  which 
every  institution  purely  human,  is  more  or  less  liable.  Liberty 
was  extinguished  in  that  fair  portion  of  the  g^obe,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  very  name  vanished  from  Lombardy  and  Naples; 
Rome>had  Ibt'gotten  all  her  glory;  Sienna,  Genoa  and  Pisa,  sue- 
cesuvely  sought  shelter  from  the  madness  of  the  multitude  in 
the  despotism  of  individual  tyrants.  Still  the  muses  lingered  in 
the  groves  that  were  once  the  resort  of  heroes,  and  eloquence  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  elevated  sentiments  of  days  that  were 
gone.  But  all  enthusiasm  soon  departed  from  that  fertile  soil,  and 
the  severe  virtues  by  wliich  ancient  Rome  had  been  upheld, 
eeuld  no  longer  flourish  among  a  Regenerate  people.  Painting  is 
now  extinct  among  them;  engraving  has  become  a  mere  trade; 
nor  can  it  be  expected  that  science  and  philosophy  would  be  cul- 
tivated, where  the  manners  are  directly  opposed  to  the  nobler  ^ 
Ibelings  of  our  nature.    Music,  which  is  common  to  all  nation?, 

VOL.  VI.  F  f 
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is  the  only  art  which  has  not  perished  in  these  delightful  climes. 
Onr  author  feels  all  the  charms  and  remembers  the  glories  of 
this  country,  yet  he  will  not  giro  it  the  preference  in  a  compari- 
son with  America* 

•  I  can  imagine  aperiod  equally  remote  from  its 
can  nation  looking  backward  into  time,  will  feel  all  the  moral  interest, 
which  an  Italian  now  feels,  who  combines  in  one  view  the  present  and  tba 
past,  and  whose  imagination  associates  with  the  soil  be  treads,  those  rifloos 
of  gk>ry,  which  will  for  ever  Hye  m  the  song  of  the  poet,  and  the  narratiTes 
of  the  historian.  Italy,  vain  of  the  lustre  of  her  acquired  faroe^  timorous 
and  slothful,  in  a  state  of  inglorious  indolence,  contemplaiss  her  fading 
splendour.  While  America,  active  and  daring,  emulous  of  solid  greatness 
is  vigorously  employing  all  her  resources,  moral  and  physical,  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  fabric  of  power  and  of  social  refinement,  as  shall 
surpass  every  masterpiece  of  political  skill,  that  has  hitherto  existed;  and 
when  the  creations  of  the  muse  shall  have  given  to  every  section  of  our 
country  the  same  charm  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  Italy,  our  soil, 
over  which  nature  has  profusely  scattered  her  beauties,  will  possess  an  in- 
spiring influence,  eqaal,  if  not  superior,  to  this  favoured  region,  where 
poetry  has  gathered  her  choicest  flowers,'  p.  16. 

Our  travelled  gentlemen  are  not  wont  to  talk  in  this  man- 
ner when  they  return  from  abroad.  In  order  to  acquire 
•ome  character  for  taste  and  judgment,  they  seem  to  thmk  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  despise  every  thmg  at  homei  and  they 
talk  with  the  utmost  flippancy  of  European  courts  and  palaces, 
of  which  some  of  them  can  scarcely  spell  the  names.  We  wish 
this  book  had  been  more  of  a  ramble  through  the  country,  and 
less  of  a  rambie  through  the  libraries  and  galleries.  The  au- 
thor's descriptions  are  extremely  fresh  and  animated;  and  there 
is  a  purity  in  his  style,  which  deserves  particular  remark.  With 
the  exception  of  the  word  necessUate^we  met  with  no  vulgarism, 
and  we  believe  there  is  not  a  single  gallicism  in  his  pages.  That 
he  has  given  us  so  little  information  respecting  the  domes- 
tic habits  and  characteristic  manners  of  the  people,  among  whom 
he  sojourned,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  extreme  want  of  hos- 
pitality which  prevaUs  among  the  Italians.  Their  houses  are  in- 
deed their  castles,  into  which  no  one  is  admitted  but  on  gala  oc- 
casions; all  their  sociability  is  reserved  for  public  parade.  To 
this  it  m%y  be  added  that  they  speak  as  many  different  languages 
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as  there  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  each  province  is  offended  if  its 
own  dialect  is  not  preferred.  In  Great  Britain  they  claim  the  ex* 
elusive  honour  of  employing  legitimate  English,  though  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  pass  from  one  county  to  another,  without  an  interpreter. 
A  cockney  of  the  city  is  shocked  at  the  gross  dialect  of  a  York- 
shireman,  who  in  his  turn  is  exceedingly  amused  with  the  lingo 
of  the  Lunnunntr.  The  Italians  might  have  an  universal  medi- 
mm  in  the  French,  hut  the  use  of  that  idiom  is  confined  to  the 
&ihionahle  circles. 

A  work  of  so  desultory  a  nature  as  the  ^  Rambles*'  defies  ana- 
lysiS)  and  we  dismiss  it  with  an  assurance  that  the  reader  may 
find  something  to  amuse  him  in  every  page.  The  criticisms  on 
the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary,  with  which  it  is  plentifully  inter- 
tpened,  evince  that  the  taste  of  the  writer  has  been  formed  from 
the  best  models,  and  the  political  speculations  in  which  he  some- 
times indulges,  indicate  that  he  was  no  idle  ^  looker-on."  The 
name  of  the  writer  is  not  prefixed  to  this  agreeable  performance, 
but  that  circumstance  need  not  prevent  us  from  congratulating 
por  friend  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  work,  which  induces  us  to 
wish,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  to  relate  his  travels 
had*  been  more  his  business." 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  list  of  errata,  which  shows 
great  carelessness  somewhere. 

-  On  the  INTRO duotioh  of  the  organ  into  the  service  of  tbb 
SCOTTISH  OH u ROB.  From  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Mr.  Eoitor, 

The  delight  which  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  seem  to  take  in 
improving  church-music,  while  it  is  exceedingly  creditable  to 
their  taste  and  good  sense,  leads  to  a  hope  that  they  will  at  length 
sanction  the  introduction  of  the  organ  into  our  church  service. 
The  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  opposed  this  appear  now  to  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  1^  former  times,  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  •  ministers  opposed  instrumental  music,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  was  used  by  the  Roman  and  Lutheran 
churches.  More  lately,  when  their  own*  prejudices  began  to  give 
way,  the  opposition  was  continued  out  of  respect  to  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  people;  and^  at  this  day,  some  difficulty  may  be  found 
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'a  any  attempt  to  eradicate  what  was  sown  with  ao  much  cm^ 
and  nourished  until  the  root  became  too  mighty  to  be  mo?ed« 
But  the  sturdiest  oak  at  last  yield  to  age;  and  time  effects,  widn 
out  effort,  what  baffles  the  strength  and  ingenuity  of  maa«  We 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  to  see  the  mighty  stem  of  prsK 
judice  begin  to  decay,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  the  moul- 
dering of  the  root 

An  argument  which  I  lately  heard  sUted  against  ihp  use  of 
the  organ,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  last  that  is  likely  to  htm 
any  weight  with  the  strict  Presbyterians,  deserves,  in  my  opiidon, 
some  more  particular  notice,  than  any  of  the  foolish  unmeaning 
cant  which,  in  past  times,  was  found  sufikient  to  keep  prejudice 
alive.  It  has  been  stated,  that,  when  the  human  frame  is  so  coo* 
stituted  as  to  derive  pleasure  from  music;  the  gratification  of  the 
car  becomes  more  important  than  the  duty  to  that  being  to  whom 
praises  are  sung.  I  must  confess  that,  at  first,  this  argument  felt 
somewhat  weighty;  and  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  it« 
although  I  was  at  once  satisfied  that  it  could  be  answered.  It  a|>- 
pears  to  me  that  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its  force  may  be  neu<« 
tralited,  and  perhaps-  overcome,  by  attempting  to  restive  these 
simple  questions,  Are  we  to  praise  God  in  a  maimer  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  to  ourselves?  and,  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  better  pleased  with  what  we  ctislike  than  with 
what  is  gratifying  to  us? 

The  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  the 
whole  church,  have  distinctly  allowed  that  it  is  proper  to  sing 
psalms  in  fiartti  and  some  of  themselves  are  known  to  bear  their 
parts  extremely  well.  The  object  of  the  Institution  for  Sacred 
Music,  and  of  all  the  subordinate  psalm-singing  societies,  is  to 
teach  singing  in  parts.  Now,  this  is  undeniably  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  own  ears,  and  a  clear  admission  that  we  believe  that 
which  gratifies  ourselves  to  be  agreeable  to  Almighty  God.  Now, 
I  would  ask.  Is  there  not  as  much  risk,  if  not  more,  of  the  atten- 
tion being  called  away  from  the  object  of  devotion,  by  the  care 
which  is  requisite  to  keep  the  voice  in  tune«  (in  whatever  part  it 
may  be  adapted  to,)  as  ii^  going  along  with  the  heavenly  sounds 
of  an  organ?  In  the  care  which  the  clergy  of  all  parties  and  per- 
suasions  have  of  late  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  psalm- 
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mgkiph^  there  is  a  dear  admisfiion  that  we  ought  to  in  tunei 
ia  tiDaO)  and  ki  parts:  or>  jn  other  words,  in  a  mant^er  agreeable  f 
^urthvc^.  It  follows  of  course,  tliat  the  admission  must  extend  to 
the  helief  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  hest  pleased  when  we  sing 
accoidiog  to  those  laws  which  he  ha%  himself  ordained  for  Bound. 
He  has  also  so  constituted  us,  that  we  are  offended  when  any  of 
those  laws  are  hroken. 

.  I  belieYC  that  it  is  very  generally  felt,  by  all  who  are  devout 
and  who  have  a  musical  ear,  that  their  devotion  is  powerfully 
routed  by  the  accompaniment  of  an  organ.  I  humbly  conceive 
that  such  is  human  nature,  as  to  justify  a  parallel  between  wor* 
ship  afkl  manual  labour.  The  mind  and  the  body  arein  such  close 
connezioD,  that  when  the  one  is  pleased  the  other  is  also  pleased, 
and  whtn  the  one  is  depressed  and  languid,  the  other  feels  op- 
pressed  Some  fimnors  hi  your  vicinity  take  advantage  of  tbb 
fiMrt}  and  it  is  easily  observed,  that  the  poor  Highland  reapers 
work  more  cheerily  to  the  accompamment  of  a  bagpipe  than  when 
tfaey  are  left  to  think  cm  the  distance  they  have  travelled  to  earn 
thmr  Csod,  and  a  scanty  pittance  to  maintain  them  on  their  dreary 
journey  homewards.  How  lustily  do  boabnen  row,  when  the  ea» 
dence  of  a  smig  regulates  their  strokes!  How  steadily  the  plough- 
boy,  and  his  horses  too,  keep  on  a  measured  pace  when  he  whis* 
ties!  So  I  maintain  it  is  with  worship.  The  earnestness  with 
which  a  psalm  is  sung  when  accompanied,  fu*  outstrips  the  Ian* 
guor  and  harshness  of  voices,  each  vcnce  pitching  it  own  key,  and 
drawing  out  its  tone  in  discord,  to  the.  often  untuned  voice  of  an 
unlearned  precentor.  How  dull  and  sleepy  a  congregation  be- 
comes, when  a  sermon,  however  well  composed,  is  delivered  in  a 
voice  neither  melodious  nor  impressive!  How  eagerly  it  is  lis- 
tened to  when  the  intonation  and  emphases  are  skilfully  and 
agreeably  employed  upon  language  properly  adapted  to  the  or- 
gans of  prcmunciation! 

Every  one  is  offended  when  a  voice  in  church  is  out  of  time  or 
tune;  and  this  so  frequently  happened,  diat  the  clergy  themselves 
were  sensible  that  some  remedy  was  necessary;  and,  accordingly, 
to  be  able  to  teach  church  music,  is  a  qualification  commonly  re- 
quired in  parish  schoolmasters.  But  it  has  never  been  stated  as  a 
reason  for  improving  church  music,  that  the  improvement  would 
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be  agreeable  to  the  object  of  worship.  The  reason  was,  iiiideiui« 
bif,  that  it  was  neeessary  to  remove  what  was  offensiTe  to  our- 
selres,  and  to  substitute  what  was  agreeable.  How  rerjr  short  the 
next  step  is  need  not  be  demonstrated.  To  call  in  the  aid  of  an 
organ,  to  direct  oar  voices,  and  to  add  force  and  solenmity  to  the 
sound  of  the  praise  which  we  offer,  cannot  be  less  pleasing  to  our 
Maker  than  were  the  sounds  of  the  harp,  the  dulcimer,  the  sack* 
but,  psaltery,  cymbals,  kc.  which  his  chosen  people  employed  in 
their  devotions.  ' 

It  is  no  unfrequent  argument  in  the  pulpit,  ^  You  pay  respect 
to  the  great  men  of  the  earth;  how  much  more  ought  you  to  pay 
respect  and  give  honour  to  Him,  who  is  greater  than  the  great- 
est?" If,  when  we  entertain  a  great  personage,  we  offer  to  him 
every  thing  which  can  gratify  sense,  why  should  we  not  add  to  the 
power  of  our  vcMces  the  finest  artificial  sounds  that  can  be  produ- 
ced, Mrhen  we  offer  homage  to  Him  on  whom  we  all  depend? 
Such  sounds  gratify  no  gross  sense:  they  sooth  and  elevate  the 
soul.  We  have  ceased  to  think  that  the  Almighty  can  be  pleased 
with  the  fat  of  oxen  and  the  blood  of  lamb^  and  mankind  have 
now  reached  that  eminence  on  the  mountain  of  knowledge,  from 
whence  they  look  down  with  pity  on  the  ignorance  of  man  while 
in  that  state  which  required  much  cerem<»iy  to  impress  on  him 
the  awfulness  of  heavenly  majesty.  But  still  we  consider  melody 
as  acceptable;  and  we  now  universally  admit  that  harmony  is  pro- 
per. If  an  organ  be  objected  to,  because  it  is  artificial,  the  same 
objection  ought  to  have  excluded  harmony,  which  is  also  artifi- 
cial. If  harmony  adds  force  and  agreeableness  to  the  voices  of  a 
congregation,  the  force  and  agreeableness  are  vastly  increased  by 
the  accompaniment  of  an  organ^  and  surely,  if  improvement  be 
sought  for  at  all,  there  can  be  neither  reason  nor  sense  in  fixing 
a  limit  to  it  The  more  agreeable  church  service  can  be  made, 
the  more  will  men  be  attracted,  and  the  more  earnestly  will  they 
perform  it  Nay,  I  maintain,  that,  if  a  man  can  be  attracted  into  a 
church  by  no  other  wish  than  to  hear  an  organ,  a  most  important 
object  is  gained;  for,  if  a  sinner  be  once  tempted  to  behold  the 
good  assembled  and  joining  in  devotion,  his  heart  may  be  turned, 
and  he  may  repent.  Can  there  be  any  thing  bad  in  what  may  pro- 
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dace  such  an  effect  as  to  draw  the  heart  ct  a  siimer  towards  the 
aeat  of  mercy  and  forgiveness? 

The  performance  of  voluntariesy  in  tho  English  service,  has 
been  objected  to,  and,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  justly.  Lovers  of 
music  are  apt  to  be  employed,  during  the  performance  of  such 
pieces,  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  composition,  of  the  skill  of 
the  organist,  and  of  the  power  and  other  qualities  of  the  instru- 
ment. I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  have  heard  volunta- 
ries of  a  character  which  powerfully  impressed  oo  me  a  feeling  of 
deep  solemnity;  and  an  orgamst  oi  judgment  may,  unquestiona* 
bly  second  the  preacher  in  a  very  effectual  manner.  On^the  whole, 
however,  I  am  against  voluntaries,  and  every  thing  in  which  the 
congregatimi  does  not  jmn. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  pages,  nor  the  attention  of  your  readers, 
longer  at  present  There  may  be  objecUons  to  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  of  which  T  am  ignorant,  and  which  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  £urly  and  candidly  stated.  Toleration  is  all  that  is  wanted;  not 
that  every  Presbyterian  church  should  have  an  organ.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  in  an  extent  of  Scotland,  nearly  equal  to  one  half,  the 
gown  and  band  dare  not  be  worn,  lest  the  wearer  should  be  ston- 
ed; but  it  is  tolerated  elsewhere,  and  those  who  do  not  wear  it 
fincf  no  fault  with  those  who  do.  I  trust  that  the  time  .is  at  hand, 
when  those  congregations  who  may  chose  to  have  organs,  will  be 
as  little  molested  as  those  whose  pastors  preach  in  the  gown  and 
band.  I  conclude  by  observing,  that  those  of  Scotland  are  the  only 
Presbyterians,  I  believe,  who  have  not  organs  in  their  churches. 
A  very  fine  one,  built  under  the  direction  of  a  Scotch  minister, 
Mr.  Liston,  has  been  lately  sent  to  the  Scotch  church  at  Calcutta* 
— -I  am.  Sir,  yours,  A  PassBmauK. 

Edinburgh^  October  1817. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO.-.OBITUARY. 

On  Tuesday  the  33d  of  June  Idle,  departed  this  life,  at  h^ 
0t9Lt  m  Chtprlotte  county j  Virginia^  Paul  Carrington,  Esq.  in  the 
tith  year  of  his  age. 

This  venerable  and  highly  respectable  gentleman  was  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  the  few  surviving  patriots,  who  took  an  active  part 
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in  the  counaeli  of  hit  eountrjrf  in  her  first  struggles  for  Ubertf 
and  independence.  It  is  remembered  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Burgesses  as  early  as  the  year  1773,  and  perhaps  at  an 
earlier  date;  and  that  he  condnued  to  represent  the  county  of 
CharloCte,  both  in  the  general  assembly,  and  in  the  several  con- 
Tcntioos,  which  the  disaolutioa  of  the  general  assembly  rendered 
necessary,  until  the  period  when  a  coBmiUee  of  safety  was  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  the  fie^ftk  qftke  ceiony^  from  the  ty- 
rannical administration  of  their  royal  governor,  lord  Dunmore.  Of 
this  committee  of  safety,  the  late  venerable  Edmund  Pendleton 
was  president,  and  the  late  patiiotio  governor  John  Page,  and 
colonel  Carrington,  the  s^ject  of  tiiis  arUele,  were  two  of  its 
members.  They  continued  to  administer  the  government  until 
the  adoptioA  of  the  coMtitudon  of  the  state,  in  May,  1779/  In 
October,  1777,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  judges  of  the  general 
court,  then  first  established,  and  incidentally,  became  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  as  organized  by  the  act  of  May, 
1779;  which  exateod  station  he  continued  to  fill,  until  the  consti- 
tution of  the  court  of  appeals  was  changed  to  its  present  form, 
about  ten  years  after^-^  which  he  was  then  chosen  a  member. 
He  contHKied  to  discharge  the  duties  of  tMs  important  office,  un- 
til about  eight  years  ago,  when,  apprehending  that  his  health  was 
in  some  degree  injured  by  the  labour  and  confinement  attached  to 
it,  he  resigned,  and  retired  to  his  coiuitry  seat,  in  Charlotte  county, 
where  be  enjoyed  a  surprising  degree  of  health,  activity  and 
cheerfulness,  notwithstancBng  his  very  advanced  age,  untfl  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  The  illness  of  which  he  died  was  not  alar^ 
ming,  until  the  last  two  days.  He  met  deadi,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  after  a  life  well  spent,  with  the  utmost  composure  and 
ealmness;  a  circumstance  highly  consoling  to  his  numerous  de- 
scendants and  friends,  who  were  struck  with  the  deepest  anguish 
at  the  sudden  approach  of  that  awful  event.  His  character,  and 
services  to  his  country  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance, 
and  perfect  respect  of  those  who  knew  him,  either  in  early  Ufe, 
or  after  he  was  advanced  to  the  exalted  station  which  he  so  long 
filled  with  the  utmost  fidelity  to  his  tountry,  and  honour  to  himself; 
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VOK  TBS  rOAT  POUO. 


FOR  THB  POET  FOUO. 


SONG.^-OENERAI*  MONTGOMERT. 

tTbe  foUovui^  Hnei  are  ateribed  to  a  pri- 
^«te  wlio  Ibogbt  under  the  bannen  of  M6a^^ 
gomery  while  he  Hved,  and  who  mourns  his 
itntimdy  fiite^  hi  stiaina,  whldi  thoogh  not  verjr 
poetioal,  are  *^waim  ftom  the  heart  and  fiUthAil 
toits^n^."^ 

Cone  nUien  aU  tak  chomt  Join, 
And  pay  a  tribute  at  the  shrbw 

Of  bcave  Montfoneryi 
Whieh  to  the  memory  bdne, 


Of  him  who  tmghi  and  died«  that  you 

Might  Uve  and  yet  be  fiee. 

mVk  cheeiOd  aul  vndauted  iniBri, 


Hewithac 
Throogh  deterti  wild,  with  flzt  intent, 
Canada  fiir  to  eoaqaer  went. 

Or  petiA  iwofd  in  hand* 

Snirceksbelbve  St.  John^  we  lay. 
While  cannon  on  OS  eonstant  play, 

^  cold  and  marmy  K>|onnd; 
When  PreMott,  Ibroed  at  length- to  yield, 
Alood  pnefadmed  k  fai  the  Add, 

Virtneafiriendhadfiiud. 


To  MontrMl  he  wfaig^  hii  wayv 
Which  lecnifd  impatient  to  obey, 

And  open  wide  her  gates; 
Convioeed  no  force  could  e'er  repel. 


Ttoapt  who  had  hut  behaTed  lo  welly 
Under  to  hard  a  flite. 

With  tcaieeon^dwd  part  of  thehr  finoe, 
Then  tfr  (^!Mbee  he  bent  his  eouTM, 

That  grave  of  heroes  slain! 
The  pilde  of  Bmee,  the  raat  Monttalm, 
Aid  Wolf*  the  strength  oTBiritaki's  arm, 

B<KhTeU  -  '--^  •  ' 


RaTittg  DO  less  of  tkme  ae^uire^ 
There,  too,  Monttmmery  expired. 

With  Cheesemen  by  Jus  side; 
Cailetoo,  ^  said,  Us  cone  conreyed 
To  earth  in  all  the  grand  parade 

Of  military  pride* 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

To  


Weep  not  mr  low! 
Weep  not,  akhoo^  we  part 


fbrever; 


Onr  hearts  shall  prove, 
Thoogh  fbrtnne  coWhr  fiowns,  oh 
Shall  time  the  cord  of  onion  sereri 


Theroae,  my  Ikir, 
Tbtt  giowi  upon  tnj  breast  to^y, 

irUl  wither  there, 
And  Kke  the  autumn  kaves  deeav, 
yosgotten  soon  end  passed  away! 

But  lore  will  know. 
No  autumn  in  thy  sonny  ixeast, 

Bothvightfy  glow, 
Tfll  BeaT*n  to  sooth  ahearr,  so  blest, 
Stan  talce  it  to  eternal  resti 

•  ORLANDO. 

TOL.  ri. 


WRITTEN  ON  THB  OCCASION  OP 
VISITING  MUUNT  VERNON. 

MthJlllie,ma. 
Although  no  tiophied  areh  soblhnely  rears 
O^er  him  whose  death  drew  forth  a  ■atiaii\ 


tears; 

Although  no  seulntnr^  marUe  points  the  eyes 
Where  the  great  lather  of  his  coontiy  liesc 
Tm  to  this  i|wt,  brgenVotts  feeling  led. 
With  sacred  awe  nail  many  a  pUgnm  trauL 
And  while  hb -vows  to  freedom  are  addras^ 
Feel  purer  virtue  kindle  in  the  breast! 
The  soklier  pansuag  in  this  halfew'd  scene. 
Shall  muse  on  martial  fields  that  ooee  hav» 


Bouse  as  the  squadrons  glitter  in  the  view. 
MO.  m  the  fight  and  viet*ry*s  shouts  renew! 
The  statesman,  studious  of  his  countiyTs  weal, 
Shall  linger  near,  where  Freedom  loves  to 
dwell, 

Invoke  the  genius  that  preservM  the  state, 
euided  her  destinies  and  made  her  greatl 
ImpassionVl  youth  be  seen  with  silver  age 
Bendmjg  where  sle^  the  hero,  patriot,  sage! 
Here  virghi  hands  the  flowVy  tribute  bdng. 
And  strew  the  sweets  that  earliest  seent  the 
spring; 

And  mothers  teach  to  lisping  tips  the  name 
That  virtue  eonsCemtes  to  endless  Ihmef 
Oh,  Washington]  there  iie^ls  no  storied  urn, 
M»  proud  mausoleum,  trhoiee  ^tfay  worth  to 
learn: 

Thy  country  is  thy  monument,  imprest 
With  caeh  bright  feature  that  ean  make  it 


And  the  deep  mtitode  of  evVy  heart 
Shall  paxtml  time  to  ev*ry  age  Impart, 
Thy  verdant  bureb  trium^  o*er  decay. 
And  ikwiish  still  when  time  dudl  ifade  my! 


FOR  THB  PORT  FOUO. 

TO  A  CORVETTE. 

Imperious  Fair,  who  long  my  mind  Thast 
swayed, 

And  long  hist  phiyed  th'  nnfrefing  tyrant*s 

No  more'dLalt  thou  my  liberty  invade. 
Or  hoUI,in  altfect  hoods,  my  vassal  heart. 

No  more  1*11  be  a  woman^  pUant  tool, 
Kurd  by  her  airs,  caprices,  and  disMst; 

No  more  ill  aet  the  easy,  amorous  Ibol, 
Driven  to  and  firo  by  every  female  gust* 

The  native  feeedom  of  the  godlike  mind. 
Should  never  oroueh  in  Cupid's  servile  chain: 

To  be  the  slave  of  tove  Hwas  ntfer  designed. 
Or  bear  caprickms  beauty's  flippant  reign. 

Wouldst  thou  thy  arts,  thy  levitkt,  forbear, 
Vi  pay  ^eerest  hiNmageat  thy  tbroiie; 

Wert  thou  as  soft  and  kind  as  thou  art  fldr. 
This  wilUng  heart  thy  gentle  sway  shooU 
own. 

But  since,  rejeetmr  wisdom*s  sage  c<mtrol. 

Thy  actions  speak  thee  frivolous  and  base; 
Since  evVy  passion  that  infesU  the  soul. 

Finds,  ill  thy  changeful  breast,  a  ready 
place; 
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Since  aibetttioii  efadoMlket  fbr  ter  eUM, 
Aad  COT  Dndam     hcocktr  om  thy  biov; 

ThyrifiybMrtihiecFiSinbMli  — 
Acfanrn] 


r  pt J  ihriBc  wMi  ftrrcat  bcaI  to  bow. 


chat  Bc  of 


I  Ami  tUi  hoar  fUj  cmpiie  will  renovBce, 
And  ttrive  t*erue  thy  inMC  fVom  my  hrcast; 

Now  to  ttkj cburmi  ^ioagmkn 
Tboie  ehftrms  wfakb  once  emu 
nor  Kit. 

Bat,  whne  my  longwiott  hecrt  I  thoi  recti,  . 

From  the  iflr  o)^^  of  its  Snt  detirei^ 
some  mmn  I  fed  for  one  who  cmuM  ny 
flimll, 

7or  one  who  nisM  <hc  fitme  that  now 


I  tnce,  wkh  unkmt  tbonicht,  tliat  etrly  day, 
When  firtrthy  tbnn  tedacea  my  gaxlngeyefl; 

When  fint  1  buh*d  in  beaoty^t  fervid  nr. 
And  hftira  the  prospect  or  o  lotdy  praew 


m  atsdmVI  the  reifl; 
1  thy  beoit  wkh  pride; 
Ic,  ToUtUe  and  rain. 


Soon  did  thoio  iwcct  but  gnileM  momcntt 
I^Bd^ 

Thy  native  IbHy  lOon  atsdmVI  the  i 
Soon  adulation  iwclIM  thj  *    -  '-^ 
Soon  wen  thoaflckk,  ^ 

tnnowpoMM 

Whose  heart  in  nniton  with  mine  may  beat; 
Whose  soothing  toIcc  mny  ehise  each  risfai« 
care, 

Aad  who  with  tod  trim,  my  lore  may 
greef* 

9cr 


EPIGJUBI. 
OM    TUB   MOWIlfATIpIf    OF   A  NEW 

MEMBER  OF  Bonaparte's  lk* 

OlOIf  OF  HONOUR. 

In  ancient  times  'twas  no  great  loss,— 
They  hong  the  tUef  opon  a  cross; 
But  now,  alasi  I  sayH  with  grief; 
Wc  hang  tl^  cram  ^pon  the  thief. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

EDGED  TOOtS. 

Cries  M  encaged—**  yon  are  the  «  orst  of  lian!"* 
**  Are  you  in  earnest,  sirT*  fKU  quick  inqtUrm; 
**Iam{''^«*Tb  weU  yon  arc,  IT  life  has  any 
worth— 

I  talic  sncb^oAcr  Drom  no  man,  sir,  on  earth!"* 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS  OF  A  RBCLVtE* 

Days  of  my  yonth!  ah!  whither  hare  yt:  fled! 
MonMMMs  of  innooenco.  of  health  and  joy, 
Unniffled  hy  the  thonihts  of  wordly  carel 
With  throbs  of  sad  delight  how  oft  t  s%h 
When  recollection  naints  thy  scenes  anew. 
>ly  steps  ye  led  to  mJU  where  minstrels  straek 
The  bn-athinr  Ivre,  to  sing  of  beanty'k  chaims, 
Or  chivalry's  herole  dcvdsi 

Not  then  Iponred 
The  melaneholy  sonr  of  memory; 
Vo  solitary  tale  my  idle  hoars  coold  tell 


Of  sorrow;  Hope  departea,  or  Deqwir. 
If  J  dulcet  harp  was  stmnfr  to  raptoiv*s 
Its  jocund  strings  r»cchoed  themes  of  lore^ 


Or  carelesi  CmDV  trint  FM^g  Joya 
teach. 

Wten  twaaghteameli 

brow 

To  mark  her  solemn  nndcnr  hastaning  near. 
Theshah!  then  I  wodVI  the  Cham  of  sileacc, 
{hr  (htm  the  pageant  show  of  restless  man, 
The  pomp  or  pndc,thc  sneer  of  hanghtiniNtt 
Mafico,  vnth  quivering  Dp,  and  gnawmg  care; 
Enrr,  that  tdasts  the  fends  whose  pctAnne  4fei 
She  feign  would  etnak  g»cmi.cycdjoaiDnsy; 
And  spectres  of  despair,  whom  memocr  hvmB 
To  hannt  the  talberiBg  drtnnw  or  gvil^ 

Ofthc^iklgnonnt,  and thrfr  powcrw^L 

Irioted  hi  youth's unbccdftll drahns. 

And  quaffed  the  cap  of  roseate  health  nndjoy. 

But  I  am  changed  now! 
If  c^  I  smOo,  'tis  as  the  flower  of  spring 
Whose tfaictww  biaanis  ilniingh  dNps  ofmaia' 
li«dewi 

And  wlSi  *e  onae  k»r\l  choims  of  Sofimde 

I  woo,  amW  the  valley's  lisner. 

Or  on  the  high  hill  top  where  Anaisgs  tend 

Procfaihn  to  nmn  the  n^lcoty  of  Ood; 

*T1s  not  to  bathe  in  drauBsbf  shadowy  Utos, 

Or  fondly  mnso  OA  drsMns  of  wild  rMmnee: 

To  weave  a  sosmet  for  my  mistress'  bro#, 

Or  eon  an  artless  lay  to  sooth  her  ear! 

No  chaosAil  thonghir  Use  these  my  Ibet  omiiao 

Throajthmiyiedaells  or  o*cr the  mmMWi 

Ropdess  and  sad  in  gloomy  nooks  retived. 
When  rflent  moon^wams  play  upon  the  wnfc, 
1  muse  on  virions  fled,  of  aeadberoos  lorc^ 
Of  jon  departed,  anddccdtfW  hopes* 
Me  now  no  more  the  balmy  brecic  of  s 
Nor  summer's  streamlets  i  ' 

thegroTt, 
Nor  changefU  winds 


Can  yIeM  deMt-sM  whslu's>yk»  gj 
Snits  with  my  bosom's  odd  and  ohoMssstatd 

Lifb^  p«rpfe  tide  no  move  salobiioos  flows; 
llic  vernal  gkrw  of  hope  is  fled:  nnd  ioy 
No  more  shall  ghal  wtv  oiioo  oontcnten  ooC; 
Mse,  flekle  wemaa  drove  her  smiles  away. 

All  hail  December's  ehUKng  skies! 
Come,  daikcsn  mom  the  angunh  of  mj  tpnl; 
Bring  wkhAy  gloomy  hour  dcapilA  nd 

Bring  all  Ihft  load  that  misery  picfaces 
To  gall  us  through  the  miry  road  of  fifiu 
Bring  silent  Sorrow  with  her  bitter  bowl:  * 
Bring  lovely  womfen,  with  her  syrtn  amllea, 
like  transient  meteors  to  seduce  our  steps: 
Bring  care,  with  sdtomsuming  wants  op. 
press  VI, 

And  doubt,  to  lead  us  fhom  the  onward  path, 
And  shMp  soUeitnde  to  vex  our  nights. 


Jjet  war,  too,  throw  her  lurid  riare  arotind, 
And  turn  the  mvage  fl«m  his  hunter  toils. 
To  raise  the  tomahawk  and  bend  the  bow. 
In  her  f^increal  train  attcsdant. 
Let  ftimlnesmlk,and  with  inmtiatc  hand 
Fdl  plunder,  knowing  neither  ftiend  nor  fbe; 
And  violence,  tosmin  the  sofcfier'sr  


Let  btoodyslsinghter  loose  10  dye  our  sou 
With  gore,  and  tench  the  world  what  evils 
«nit 

On  fboHsh  connseb  and  aasbitions  ichamM- 
Acenrsed  sshemml  timt  «w  no  wrath  d» 

nounced  . 
On  souls  rrmorsdemshcddinr  human  Mood. 
DHestrd plans!  which  badedM> cymbal  strike. 
Boused  the  loud  ctarion,  and  made  the  cannon 

roar. 

To  drown  the  Saviour's  vdccprodaiminr  hmd 
~    ^  n;  on  earm. 


To  God  on  1^  be  glonr  giren, 
notes;     Let  Peace  among  manfc&d  for  everre^j^ 
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Jfcukmg  Machines  in  excJumgefar 

We  motioe  in  the  Adams  Ceoti- 
melf  mn  adreitiseinent  by  J.ohu 
Sweaey,  affiMiBg  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  shrieFalfyi  and  points 
ottt,  to  fiHfticalar  notioe,  the  foUow- 

^Iba^e  ohtaiaed  an  exclusive 
fif^t  ffom  the  president  of  the  &.  S. 
for  an  improreroent  on  the  Wash- 
ing Maelune;^-if  I  am  elected,  this 
I  give  to  the  county  of  Adams,  for 
ereiy  one  to  make,  use,  and  aeU,  as 
they  see  proper*  I  ask  for  this  your 
votes.  J.  S." 

Certainly  the  good  people  of  the 
ooontyof  Adams,  will  not  a  mo- 
ment hesitate  in  giring  their  suffra- 
ges to  one  whose  claims  are 
atrengthened  by  such  washu^  re- 
commendations. His  advertisement 
breathei^  so  manifest  a  spirit  of  ge- 
nerosity, in  offering  to  barter  a  pal- 
pable and  material  substance,  for 
that  which  is  in  itself  impalpable 
and  immaterial,  that  we  feel  fully 
coftrinced  be  cannot  fiul  of  the 
mark.  York  Recorder • 

^ewepaper  Jhimioereary* 
it  ia  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years,  this  day,  (observes  the  Bos- 
ton Intolbgenoer  of  the  S4th  April,) 
tinoe  the.  first  No,  of  the  first  news- 
paper printed  in  Amei ica  was  issued 
from  the  press.  The  Boston  News- 
Letter  was  first  printed  24th  Aprils 
1704.  Ilie  American  Weekly  Mer- 
Gary  was  first  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia £2d  Bee.  1719.  In  New  York, 
the  New  York  Gazette  was  first 
printed  16di  Oct.  1756.  In  Rhode 
Island,  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette, 
Oct.  1732.  No  paper  was  published 
in  Connecticut  till  1765 — nor  in 
New  Hampshire  tfll  1756— nor  in 
Kentucky  till  1787.— Inl  700,  the 
first  paper  was  pubUshed  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Could  the  first  publisher  of  the 


Boston  News-Letter  have  beheld, 
in  prophetic  vision,  the  numberless 
gazettes  which  are  now  printed  and 
circulated  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S. 
his  astonishment  and  pleasure  would 
not  have  been  less  than  that  of  the 
hero  of  the  Lusiad,  when  Thetis 
gave  him  a  prospect  of  his  nation's 
glories." 

The  following  resolution  of  the 
Convention  of  &e  Pro^stant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Virginia,  lately  as- 
sembled at  Winchester,  is  furnished 
for  publication  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  earliest  information  up- 
on the  subject,  which  is  considered 
interesting  and  important. 

In  Comention^  t2d  Jia^f  1818. 

Whereas  ^iffisrences  of  opinion 
prevail  as  to  certain  .fashionable 
amusements;  and  it  appears  desir- 
able to  many,  that  the  sense  of  the 
Convention  should  be  expressed 
concerning  them;  the  Convention 
does  hereby  declare  its  opinion,  that 
gaming,  attending  on  theatres,  pub- 
Uc  baUs,  and  horse  racings,  should 
be  relinquished  by  all  communicants 
of  this  church,  as  having  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  staining  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  character— of  giving  of- 
fence to  their  pious  brethren«--and 
of  endangering  their  own  salvation, 
by  their  rushing,  vdnntarily,  into 
those  temptations,  against  which 
they  implm  the  protection  of  their 
Heavenly  Father:  and  this  Conven- 
tion cherishes  the  hope,  that  this  ex- 
pression of  its  opinion  will  be  auffici-' 
ent  to  produce  conformity  of  con- 
duct, and  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  allmemben  of  our  oommu- 
nion. 

The  above  is  a  true  extract  from 
the  prooeedings. 

Wm.  M uHraiD, 
Secretary  to  the  Convention. 
^Jexandria,  26th  May,  1818. 
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The  Soldiers  (f  the  Revolution.^ 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  an 
act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  those 
soldiers  who  had  waded  through  the 
war  bj  which  our  indepei^ence 
was  achieved.  In  this  appropria- 
tion of  the  rerenue,  we  see  more 
active  tirtue  than  was  shown  in  all 
the  expenses  which  have  been  la- 
vished upon  ridiculous  experimenti, 
and  useless  foreign  embassies.  The 
following  letter  from  a  gentleman 
of  the  bar  in  Torirtown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, describes,  with  g^reat  feeling 
and  effect,  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  venerable  clients,  in 
whose  behalf  he'^laimed  the  benefit 
of  this  law. 

**The  act  of  congress  for  the  relief 
of  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  is  of  a 
singular  character  and  effect.  That 
class  of  people  had  seemed  to  have 
retired  from  the  world.  This  age 
had  not  seen  them  at  all;  the  last 
had  scarcely  seen  them,  or  but  seen 
them  to  bid  them  a  final  adieu.  The 
lanes  and  back  streets  of  our  towns, 
or  the  sequestered  vales  of  our 
country,  it  is  true,  were  sometimes 
said  to  be  favoured  with  here  and 
there  a  solitary  one.  But  like 
witches  or  ghosts,  thev  were  oftener 
beard  or  talked  of,  than  seen. 
*New  lords  and  new  laws,'  rose 
up  one  upon  the  heels  of  another, 
but  neither  the  deeds  of  the  first, 
nor  the  effects  of  the  last  reached 
them.  They  seemed  like  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  politic,  which  re- 
mained cold,  inactive,  palsied,  dead. 
Medicine  after  medicine  might  be 
administered  to  the  vital  parts,  but 
the  extremities  remained  useless 
and  comfortless,  and  in  a  measure 
bfelest.   But  the  vivifying  act  in 

auestion,  was  no  sooner  passed, 
ban  its  efiects  seemed  to  thrill 
through  every  vein  and  nerve  of 
the  body  pontic,  and  these  old 
•tumps  and  broken  bones,  and  rigid 
nerves,  and  fleshless  sinews,  began 
to  move,  and  live,  and  g^w.  Here 
and  there  you  might  see  them  tot- 
tering in  second  childhood,  with 
their  old  brows  half  relaxed  from 
wrinkles,  inquiring  for  those  who 
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would  aid  them  in  procuring  their 
country's  bounty  Like  infancy, 
they  seemed  instinctively  to  know 
there  was  nourishment  at  the  breast, 
but  were  too  helpless  to  reach  it 
They  seemed  to  come  ferth  in  num- 
bers not  before  supposed  to  exist, 
and  indeed  it  was  gladdening  to  see 
so  many  venerable  heroes  yet  in 
being.  We  look  upon  them  as  we 
wouU  upon  the  swords  with  which 
our  iktbers  hewed  their  way  to 
glory;  the  instruments  with  which 
our  country's  liberty  was  achieved. 
But  these  remarks  may  as  well  give 
place  to'the  muster-roll  of  sergeant 
Thomas's  squad.  It  contains  the 
names  of  those  who  made  applica- 
tion through  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle for  the  relief  provided  by  the 
act. 

1  Sergt  Francis  Thomas,  aged  80. 
S  Corporal  Michael  EUy,  „  61. 

3  Music,  Thos.  Burk,      „  58. 

4  Private  Joel  Gray,        „  75. 


5 

>» 

James  Hogg, 

t> 

63. 

6 

»» 

Val.  Hertzog, 
PhiLWagoner, 

60. 

7 

» 

»» 

74. 

8 

» 

Thos.  Randolph, 

>» 

71. 

9 

>» 

John  Brown, 

» 

67. 

10 

»> 

John  Horn, 

72. 

11 

>» 

John  DeiB, 

>» 

60. 

It 

M 

Con.  Pudding, 

»> 

64. 

13 

t> 

Joseph  Wren, 
Samuel  Spicer, 

»> 

81. 

14 

>» 

M 

81. 

Total  years  of  age,  967. 
Averaging  69  years  of  age  each! 
It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  any 
sergeant  in  Christendom,  oould  pro- 
duce sudi  a  command  as  this  under 
sergeant  Thcmias.  Old,  shrivelled, 
ne«dy,  bowed  down,  shivering  under 
the  frost  of  seventy  winters!  Yet 
cheerful  and  ready  to  <^  shoulder  the 
crutch,  and  show  how  fields  were 
won." 

Joel  Gray — He  may  indeed  be 
abdressed  in  the  style  of  the  old 
ballad,  and  make  the  same  re- 
sponse; 

O  why  do  you  shiver  and  shake 
GaflcrGray? 
And  why  does  your  nose  look  so 
blue!'— 
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I  am  grown  very  old 
And  Uie  weather  'tis  cdd, 
And  my  doublet  is  not  rery  new." 
Tbos.  Randolph—Better  known 
here  as  ««01d  Tommy  Randals," 
the  standing  bug-bear  of  child- 
hood, and  Uk^  to  riral  the  most 
celebrated  <^  Boog-a4iooe"  of  any 
past  age.  We  sincerely  hope  his 
sooty  notes  of  "  sweep  O"— «*  sweep 
O,"  will  soon  be  exchanged  for 
more  cheerful  ones.  Indeed  he  has 
jcarcdy  a  noU  of  any  kind  left,  as 
he  is  now  the  tenant  of  the  poor 
house,  having  been  some  time  ago 
gathered  to  that  promiscuous  con- 
gregation of  fatherless,  motherless, 
sisteriess,  brothei^less,  houseless  and 
firiendless  beings,  each  of  whom  is 
little  less  than  dvilUer  mmimu, 

Michael  EUy. — This  old  winter 
beaten  and  woeiwom  veteran,  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Germantown,  ob- 
served a  cannen  ball  approaching 
his  squad,  bouncing  on  the  ground 
Iran  place  to  place,  threatening  the 
legs  of  his  command  with  sudden 
destruction.  With  admirable  pre- 
tence of  mind  he  wheeled  his  men 
on  their  right  and  left,  to  make  a 
Tacancy  for  it  to  pass,  and  wheeled 
into  his  place  in  tiie  line  again,  with 
great  regularity  and  composure. 

Right,  corporal  EUy,"  said  his 
officer,  always  make  way  for  gen- 
tlemen whose  business  requires 
such  dupaieh.'*^ 

Joseph  Wren.— This  eld  man's 
body  and  spirit  seem  to  be  equally 
light  He  travels  his  thirty  miles  a 
day  with  ease.  His  appearance  re- 
mmds  you  of  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, so  celebrated  lor  their  fresh 
and  lifeJike  a^ppearance  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  During  the 
hige  (not  Noah's  ikrad  nor  yet  Dea- 
calion's,  as  jou  might  hare  sup- 
posed from  his  ancient  date,  but  the 
deluge  which  buried  a  third  part  of 
our  town  in  ruins,  on  the  ever  me- 
morable 9th  Aug.  1817,)  old  Wren, 
like  the  lively  bud  of  his  own  name, 
perched  himself  in  a  snug  comer 
the  garret  of  a  two  story  frame 
bouse  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
house  rose  on  the  boom  of  th  deep, 


plunged  all  but  the  garret  into  the 
waves,  and  wasdashc3  from  surge  to 
surge,  till  it  lodged  against  a  tree. 
Five  persons  were  drowned!  «  side 
by  side  they  lay,"  in  a  room  of  the 
second  stoiy  of  the  house.  Joseph 
slept  on.  At  length  when  the  God 
of  Nature  held  out  the  olive  branch 
of  hope  to  the  terror  struck  tenants 
of  the  roofs  of  the  tottering  houses 
and  the  flood  subsided,  so  that  the 
"dry  land  appeared," — when  the 
mighty  ocean  that  had  been,  as  it 
were,  created  in  a  moment  and 
precipitated  upon  us,  gathered  it- 
self into  the  mild  and  unassumiu^ 
Codorus  again,  Joseph's  abode  of 
death,  where  youth  and  health  and 
female  excellence  and  manly  virtue, 
had  been  buried  in  the  waves,  was 
visited— and  sHU  he  *lqf>L  When 
he  was  awakened  he  rubbed  his  eyes, 
not  certain  they  were  his  own,  nor 
whether  he  was  J oseph  W^ren  any 
more;  for  he  knew  not  where  he 
was,  unless  it  might  be  in  some 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 
Thus,  indeed,  has  Jdseph  Wren  had 
"hair  breadth  escapes,"  in  the 
«« forest  wild  and  city  full,"  and  is 
spared  to  be  made  glad  by  some> 
thing  veiT  unlike  the  "  ingratitude 
of  republics."  What  a  spectacle 
is  seiigeant  Thomas's  venerable, 
honourable  and  ancient  squad! — 
Their  history  is  all  eventful.  Poor, 
old,  lame,  blind,  deaf  and  foi^getful! 
They  never  looked  to  see  this  day. 
They  have  been  bandied  about 
from  pillar  to  post,  often  without  a 
home,  or  stated  place  of  residence.'*' 
Almost  every  one  has  lost  his  dis- 
charge, and  most  of  them,  in  the 
language  of  William  Murphy's  peti- 
tion, have  no  evidence  but  their 
own  words,  their  age,  their  pover- 
ty and  their  scars,  of  having  faith- 
fully served  their  country,  and  of 
being  in  need  of  its  support 

THE  SOLDIER'S  FRIEND." 

*So  true  is  it  that  tfaej,  many  of 
them,  have  no  home,  diat  on  being  asked 
where  Uiey  reiide,  diey  often  re^y  widi 
a  melancholy  smile  at  the  oddity  of  the 
thing,  "almost any  where." 
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mew  utrcNTioNt. 
John  Edwards,  of  Urbana,  m  the 
ttata  of  Ohio,  hat  lately  obtained 
letters  patent  from  the  United 
States  nir  two  yalnable  impfoye- 
ments.  The  one  is  a  water-wheel  to 
be  used  were  only  a  small  head  of 
water  can  be  bad;  but  where  there 
is  suiBcient  body  and  current,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  the  western 
country,  the  wheel  must  be  peculi- 
arly useful.  It  rises  and  falls  in  such 
a  w^  as  not  to  be  obstrocted  by 
back  water,  bein|^  on  a  screw  shaft. 
Thp  ether  is  for  what  he  terms  a 
tuctien  pump:  it  is  constructed  on 
entirely  new  principles,  not  depend- 
ing: on  producinir  a  raouum  by  val- 
▼es,  or  by  forcing  with  a  piston;  but 
by  hoUow  cones  made  of  leather 
passini:  through  a  tight  tube.  This 
pump  can  be  used  for  raising  water 
to  any  height,  for  mills,  and 
may  be  worked  by  the  water-wheel. 

CimgreM. — It  cannot  hare  es- 
caped the  obserration  of  those  who 
hare  attended  to  the  legislatire  his- 
tory of  our  country,  t^t,  with  the 
growth  of  our  goremment,  the 
complexion  of  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  gradually  varied  from 
that  which  it  appears  to  hare  worn 
in  the  infancy  or  our  political  insti- 
tutions; and  that  the  character  of 
its  deliberations  more  and  more 
nearly  approaches  that  of  the  repre- 
aentative  chamber.  The  senate,  on 
its  first  organization  under  this  con- 
stitution, secluded  itself  from  the 
public  cfBy  and  appears  to  have 
been  considered  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  pri?y  council  to  the  President, 
than  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
legislature.  Indeed,  if  we  mistakie 
not,  it  was  so  termed  in  conversa- 
tion ooo^ionally,  if  not  in  official 
proceedings  of  that  day.  There  are 
not  many,  probably,  of  the  present 
generation  of  readers,  who  remem- 
ber the  fact:  that  in  the  first  sesfiion 
of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  president  Washington  per- 
•onally  came  into  the  senate,  when 
that  body  was  engaged  on  what  is 


called  executive  bunnessy  and  took 
part  in  their  deliberations.  When  he 
attended,  he  took  the  vice-presi- 
dent's chsir,  and  the  vice-president 
took  that  of  the  secretary  of  the 
senate;  one  or  other  of  theseeretar 
ries  occasionally  aooanpanied  the 
president  on  these  visits.  The  pre- 
sident addreseed  the  senate  on  the 
questions  befbre  them,  and  in  many 
respects  exercised  a  power  in  re- 
spect to  their  proceedings,  which 
would  now  be  deemed  entirely  in- 
eompeitible  with  their  rights  and 
privileges.  This  pimctioe,.  however* 
did  not  Jong  continue.  An  occasion 
soon  arose  of  collision  of  opinioo 
between  the  presidentand  the  sen- 
ate, on  seme  nomination,  and  he 
did  not  afterwaids  attend,  but  com- 
municated by  message  what  he  de- 
sired to  \kj  befofe  them.  At  this 
period  the  legidative  as  well  as  the 
executive  proceedings  of  theeenate 
were  always  transacted  in  seoiet 
session;  and  the  public  knew  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  branch  of  the 
government  only  from  its  messages 
to  the  other  h<mse  announcing  its 
decisions.  It  became  evident,how- 
ever,  thatin  piaotice,  all  responsi- 
bility to  the  constitoent,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  ideal;  but,  it 
was  not  unto  the  S6th  of  Febmaiy, 
1794,  after  a  considerable  struggle, 
that  the  senate  came  to  aresolntion 
that  its  legislative  proceeding 
should,  after  Uie  end  of  that  session, 
be  public,  and  that  galiaries  should 
be  provided  for  the  aocemmodation 
<if  auditors.  On  this  question  we  ftad 
-the  yeas  and  navs  registered,  nine- 
teen members  having  voted  fiur  it, 
and  eight  against  it.  The  senate 
has  gradually  parted  with  the  cha- 
vacter  of  reserve,  which  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  it  By  the  in- 
crease of  its  numbers  from  the  ad- 
mission of  new  stater  into  the 
Union,  its  legislative  business  has 
become  so  k£orious,  that  its  pecu- 
liar character  of  an  executive 
counml  is  almost  overlooked,  uol- 
witbstanding  the  great  importanee 
of  this  feature  in  our  government; 
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andtiM  MMttet  in  tlM  lenate  are 
of  mucli  greater  length,  at  this  daj, 
ia  proportion  to  the  numbers  com** 
posing  the  bodj^  than  those  of  the 
iMNue  of  ropresentatires.  ^at.InU 

K>MPSII. 

From  Kotzebue's  Traoeli  in  Italy. 

A  great  rich  town,  that,  after  ly- 
ing ei^^teen  centuries  ia  a  deep 
grave,  is  again  shone  on  by  the  sun, 
and  stands  amidst  other  cities,  as 
mch  a  stranger  as  any  one  of  its 
*ibnner  inhabitants  would  be  among 
his  posterity  of  the  present  day; 
such  a  town  has  not  its  e^ual  in  the 
world.  The  feelings  which,  seized 
me  at  its  g^te  ma?  be  very  faintly 
expressed  by  words;  but  admit  of  no 
adequate  representation.  My  foot 
BOW  steps  on  the  same  pavement  as 
was  trodden  on  eighteen  hundred 
years  a^  the  tracks  of  which  are 
still  visible  which  then  rolled  over 
it.  An  elevated  path  runs  by  the 
side  of  the  houses,  for  foot  passen- 
gers; and,  that  they  might  in  rainy 
weather  pass  commodiously  over  to 
the  opposite  side,  laiige  flat  stones, 
three  of  which  take  up  the  width  of 
the  road,  were  laid  at  a  distance 
from  each  otiier.  As  the  carriages, 
in  order  to  avoid  these  stones,  were 
obliged  to  use  intermediate  spaces, 
the  tracks  <^  the  wheels  are  there 
most  visible.  The  whole  pavement 
is  in  good  condition;  it  consists 
merely  of  considerable  pieces  of 
lava,  which,  however,  are  not  cut 
(as  at  present)  into  squares,  and  may 
have  been  on  that  account  the  more 
durable. 

What  must  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Pompeians,  when  the 
roaring  of  the  mountain  and  the 
quaking  of  the  earth  waked  them 
mm  their  first  sleep.  They  at- 
tempted also  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
the  gods;  and 'seising  the  most  va- 
luable iidtt£s  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon  in  the  darkness  and 
confusion,  to  seek  their  safety  by 
fligbt  In  ^his  street,  and  before 
the  house  that  is  marked  with  the 
fHendly  salutation  on  its  threshold, 


seven  skeletons  were  found:  the  first 
carried  a  lamp,  and  the  rest  had 
still  between  the  bones  of  their 
fingers  something  that  they  wished 
to  save.  On  a  sudden  they  were^ 
overtaken  by  the  storm  that  de- 
scended from  heaven,  and  sunk  into 
the  grave  thus  made  for  them.  Be- 
fore the  above  mentioned  country 
house,  was  still  a  male  skeleton 
standing  with  a  dish  in  his  hand; 
and  as  on  his  fingers  he  wore  of 
those  rings  that  were  allowed  to  be 
worn  only  by  the  Roman  knights, 
,he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
master  ik  the  house,  who  had  just 
opened  the  back  garden  gate  with 
the  intent  of  flying,  when  the 
shoWer  overwhelmed  nim.  Several 
skeletons  were  found  in  the  very 
posture  in  which  they  had  breathed 
their  last,  without  bf»ing  forced  by 
the  agonies  of  death  to  drop  the 
things  which  they  had  in  their 
hands. 

Modem  Eloquence,'-~^me  of  the 
good  folks  of  Connecticut,  tired  of 
living  in  peace  and  quietness  with- 
out a  Constitution,  have  resolved  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  Scheme  of  government 
The  following  are  given  as  the  veiy 
words  of  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished advocates  of  this  important 
measure.  The  speeches  appeared 
in  a  paper  which  is  on  the  same  side 
with  the  orators,  and  the  editor  never 
saw  their  absurdity,  we  suppose, 
until  the  whole  state  was  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  a  hearty  laugh,  at  the 
expense  of  these  Ciceronian  Solons. 

Mr.  Burrows — ^in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  advocated  the 
calling  of  a  convention,  to  form  a 
constitution  of  civil  government. 

Let  us,"  said  he,  form  a  consti- 
tution for  to  let  the  people  know 
what  it  is.  I  am  told  by  gentlemen 
that  we  have  a  constitution,  consist- 
ing partly  of  the  charter  of  Charles 
II.  and  partly  of  usages  and  cus- 
toms. It  is  impossible  for  me,  for 
to  tell  what  it  is  in  the  main.  I 
would  have  a  constitution,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  for  to  tell  the  people  what 
the  consitntioQ  is.  The  reason  I 
would  hav^ea  oonsdtutioa  is,  for  to 
make  the  constitution  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  more  simple  a  piece 
of  machinery  is,  sir,  the  more  easy 
it  is  for  the  beholder  to  understand 
the  nature  of  it,  sir.  This  consti- 
tution ought  to  be  made  for  to  se- 
cure the  rig^hts  of  the  people— for  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  legislature— 
for  to  denne  and  secure  the  ri^ts 
of  conscience.— Without  a  consti- 
tution, sir,  it  is  ea^iy  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  oppress  the  poor  people.  I 
hope,  sir,  the  bill  upon  your  table 
will  pass  for  to  enable  the  people 
for  to  form  a  constitution  of  ciFil 
government  for  themselves." 

Mr.  Channing:  Mr.  Speaker— 
I  think,  sir,  the  subject  binder  the 
consideration  of  this  house,  is  one  of 
boundless  magnitude.  I  have  been 
so  much  engaged  upon  the  commit- 
tee of  finance,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  g^ve  to  it  that  mature  consi- 
deration which  its  unimmaginable 
importance  demands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  of  Connec- 
ticut. I  am  excessively  sorry,  sir, 
to  see  the  least  indication  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  great,  the  important,  the 
very  important  subject  now  undtr 
the  consideration  of  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut  I  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  whole  state  of  Connecticut,  as- 
sembled meetings  of  the  numerous 
people  were  very  generally  and  very 
universally  attended.  From  this 
unequivocal  elucidation  of  their  de- 
liberate reflection  upon  this  un- 
paralleled subject,  we  certainly,  sir, 
tteam  their  unbiassed  opinion  upon 
a  subject  which  has,  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  antiquity,  down  to  the 
present  very  enlightened  pei^od  of 
the  world,  occupied  and  overwhelm- 
ed the  solemn  consideration  of  the 
greatest  statesmen— I  hope  the 
bill  will  pass  " 

If  EC  DOTES. 

MarsluU  Sore, — It  is  notorious, 


saysMannontel  in  his  incomparable 
biography,  that  with  much  noble* 
ness  and  dignity  of  soul,  the  marshal 
was  fond  of  inuth  and  jollity.  By 
taste,  as,  well  as  by  system,  he  loved 
merriment  in  his  armies,  saying  that 
the  French  never  did  so  w^  as 
when  they  were  led  on  gayly,  and 
what  they  most  feared,  in  war,  was 
weary  inactivity.  He  had  always 
a  comic  opera  in  his  camp.  It  was 
at  the  theatre  that  he  gave  the  order 
of  battle;  and  on  those  days  the 
principal  actress  used  to  come  for- 
ward and  say;  Gentlemen^  Uhmor* 
row  there  will  be  no  pltMf,  on  tuxowU 
of  the  battle  the  marshal  gives;  after 
U>-morrou3  the  Cock  of  ^e  Vilkige, 
with  the  Merry  Intrigues,  &c 

Fredania.^^^  What  is  the  mat- 
ter," said  I  to  my  friend  Irritabilis, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  throwing 
upon  the  floor  one  of  Mellish^s  beaa- 
tiful  maps,  as  I  entered  his  study; 
"Matter!"  quoth  the  angry  student, 
"  I  am  reading  Dr.  Mitchill's  ap- 
pendix to  Cuvltr'f  Geology f  in 
which  be  says  something  about 
*Fredonian  writers.'  Now,  I  have 
been  these  two  hours  hunting  in 
every  longitude  and  latitude  for 
FredoniOy  and  this  man  has  entirely 
omitted  it"  I  told  him  that  f  sup- 
posed it  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Limbus  pairum  or  Limbo  of  Mil- 
toriy*  ana  assured  him  that  among 
the  American  writers  Dr.  JditchiU 
was  the  only  person  who  had  ever 
mentioned  it;  and  I  gave  him  fur- 
ther satisfaction  by  assuring  him 
that  a  certain  *  John  Cieves  Sym- 
mes,  of  Ohio,'  together  with  about 
'twenty  credible  persons,'  were 
about  to  proceed  to  that  unknown 
region,  unier  the  auspices  of  the 
worthy  Doctor,  in  search  of*  thrifty 
vegetables'  for  the  Elgin  garden; 
animals  to  stock  the  wilds  of  the 
western  country,  and  men  to  dig 
the  great  New-York  canal. 

*  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  smee 

caUed 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  author  of  a  very  interesting^  article  on  "  the  Soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lulion,''  vide  oar  last,  page  ^36,  informs  us  that  when  his  clients  call 
upon  him  to  learn  how  many  more  days  of  porerty  must  be  endured  before 
they  learn  the  result  of  their  applications  to  gpovemment,  he  endeavours 
to  atone  for  the  delay,  telling  them  with  exultation,  that  their  names 
have  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio;  that  they  are  enrolled  amon^  the 
Muses;  that  they  have  become  the  quarter-guard  of  Apollo  and  their  ra- 
tions in  future  will  be  nectar  and  ambrosia.  To  this  fine  talk,"  continnet 
our  correspondent,  "  they  give  no  other  heed,  than  to  tell  me  with  a  >rreat 
denlof  indiffflrence,  as  they  bite  off  a  quid  of  tobacco,  that  they  never  henrd 
of  that  Port  hefortty  and  at  for  thai  Apollo^  if  indeed  he  be  any  thing"  of a  ffrent 
man,  he  canH  be  better  than  theold  general  that  they  fow^hl  tmderj^  &c. 
We  wish  we  could  give,  as  we  are  requested,  such  information  respecting 
our  "  magnificoes,"  the  "  fire-rob'd  god"  and  "  the  thrice  throe  miises" 
«s  would  compensate  these  veterans  forthe  tardy  steps  of  national  gratitude. 
They  who  cannot  barter  "  all  their  fame  for  a  pot  of  porter  and  safety"  must 
l^ve  something  moresubstantial  than  nectar;  and  though  Apollo  plays  and 
twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing,*'  it  is,  after  all,  but  lenten  entertain- 
ment. Ours  is  a  golden  care,  that  keeps  the  gates  of  slumber  open  wide 
to  many  a  watchful  night,"  and  it  is  scarcely  requited  with  the  obolos  ef  the 
war-worn  soldier. 

t«  D—  r"  arrived  too  late  for  this  number.  We  hope  our  unknown  cor- 
respondent does  not  mean  to  make  use  of  these  pages  to  convey  any  per- 
sonal allusions?  If  he  has  no  such  intention,  why  alter  the  original  We 
shall  cheerfully  gratify  him  in  a  future  number,  if  this  suspicion  be  re- 
moved. 

The  communication  from  the  author  of  the  ode  "  To  Time"  is  tardy; 
but  very  acceptable.  The  alterations  which  we  ventured  to  make  in  fcdt 
JUS.  anid  to  which  he  is  so  candid  as  to  submit,  were  rendered  necessary, 
we  trust,  by  the  haste  and  inadvertency  of  the  writer.  He  has  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  poet,  but  he  must  not  disdain  the  labour  of  careful  revision. 
In  his  figures  we  wish  him  to  ask  himself  how  they  i^ould  look  if  they  were 
represented  by  a  painter.  In  plain  words,  he  is  often  indistinct*  be  thinks 
more  of  words  than  things,  and  sometimes  mistakes  the  jingle  of  hells  for 
the  sounds  of  ^<  Apollo's  lute.*' 
« 

The  epitaph  on  Major  Francis"  is  a  curious  relick,  and  shall  he  pre* 
served,— many  such  remains  might  be  found  throughout  our  country,  which 
would  reward  the  investigations  of  the  antiquary,  and  fortify  the  state- 
ments of  history. 

The  remarks  on  the  Episcopal  Church  would  lead  us  to  forbiddea 
grounds.  Religion  and  politics  are  topics  on  which  we  promised  to  abstain. 
We  dare  not  touch  the  ark  with  our  hands,  and  the  arena  of  political  strife 
is  filled  with  pidgeons  from  the  haunts  of  ambition. 

A  Reader,  who  inquires  about  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moore,  the  poet,  which 
has  been  stated  in  Mr.  Bristed's  work  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Ilditor 
of  the  Port  Folio,  may,  perhaps,  be  answered  in  our  next 

Communications  on  subjects  connected  with  the  UsrfulArta  wiU  al- 
i<^y8  be  welcome. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

ANTHONY  BENEZET'S  MANSION. 

•  It  is  not  only  praiseworthy  to  honour  and  imitate  'the  virtue?, 
tnd  respect  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  but  grati- 
fying even  to  look  upon  the  fields  they  have  cultivated,  the  trees 
tbe^  have  planted,  and  the  buildings  they  have  occupied. — In  ma* 
By  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  there  yet  remain  some  of  the  primitive 
dwelllng^t  and  substantial  improvements,  of  the  early  emigrants 
from  Europe;  but  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  such  has  .  been  the 
rapid  career  of  its  prosperity,  so  great  the  changes  in  the  fami- 
fies  of  the  original  proprietors,  such  the  appropriation  of  ground 
to  the  purposes  of  business,  or  for  the  accommodation  of  opulence 
and  ease,  as  to  afford  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  by  our  goodly  and  adventurous  predecessors.  It  is 
but  a  few  months  since  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  thejirzt  brick  houit 
erected  In  Philadelphia,  was  torn  down,  to  give  place  to  a  more 
spacious  structure,  and  we  believe  that  edifice  to  have  been  the 
last  sfiecimen  in  this  city,  toward  which  the  curious  inquirer  in 
these  matters,  might  have  been  directed.— This  building  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  Chesnut,  between  third  and  fourth  streets, 
and  for  many  years  previous  to  its  removal,  was  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  a  currier.  It  was  erected  by  David  Brientnali  at 
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least  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  when  it  was  ready  to  be  oc- 
cupied, he  thought  it  too  grand  and  coitly  to  reside  in^  and  he  was 
on  that  account  induced  to  rent  it  to  a  governor  of  the  Island  of 
Bermuda,  who  came  hither  about  that  time,  to  reside  for  a  sea- 
son, with  the  hope  of  improving  his  declining  health.  More  Cban 
fifty  years  since,  this  mansion  was  purchased  by  Anthony  Benexet^ 
who  occupied  it  until  his  death  in  1784.  Having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  that  philanthropic  person,*  as  virell  as  in  consequence  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  building,  Mr.  Vaux  had  a  drawing  of  it  taken 
just  before  it  was  demolished,  in  the  month  of  March  last.  From 
the  original  picture  in  the  possession  of  that  gentleman,  we  have 
had  the  plate  engraved,  which  embellishes  this  number  of  the 
Port  Folio. 


FHOM  CAPTAIN  GOLOWNIM'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  CAPTIVITT  IN  JAPAK» 

(Concluded/romp,  222.) 

Ik  the  account  given  by  us,  in  our  number  for  April  last,  of 
Capt.  Golownin's  narrative,  we  left  him  and  his  companions  al- 
most in  the  infancy  of  their  captivity,  at  Chakodade,  a  city  of 
Yesso,  during  the  summer  of  1 8 1 1 :  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, they  were  removed  to  Matsniai,  the  principal  city.  The 
length  of  their  detention,  and  the  adventures  which  befel  them  in 
this  land  being  of  a  different  complexion  from  any  which  have 
happened  in  the  intercourse  between  the  Japanese  and  other  Eu- 
ropeans, have  brought  us  to  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  witU 
the  character  and  genius  of  the  Japanese,  without  causing^  a 
change  of  our  opinion  respecting  them  in  any  material  particular. 

In  a  savage  state  of  society,  men  are  little  moved  by  curiosity, 
but  generally  see  with  apathy  those  things  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  their  immediate  wants  or  to  their  amusements,  and  are 

*  Fide  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Benezet  by  Roberts  Vaiux;  re- 
viewed in  our  work  for  July  1817.— We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  this  mo- 
dest memorial)  has  been  reprinted  in  London;  an  honour  which  is  not  olteir 
cftoferred.upon  our  literature. 
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veiy  seldom  excited  by  a  deare  of  improvement.  Curiosity  and  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  however,  form  a  predominant  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Japanese;  and  in  all  civilized  communities  it  is 
seen  that,  in  proportion  as  men  are  secluded  from  society,  their 
wish  to  know  what  is  passing  abroad  is  increased.    Many  of  our 
readers  have,  no  doubt,  experienced,  or  they  may  learn  from 
Cowper,  with  what  eager  anxiety,  when  shut  up  in  the  country  by 
irinter,  bad  roads,  and  distance  from  the  next  market-town,  the 
hour  of  the  day  is  expected  on  which  the  butcher,  the  baker,  or 
the  newsman  will  arrive.   The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind  of  curiosity,  which  we  remember,  is  that  of  Lieutenant  John 
Maduer,  a  sea-ofiicer,  who  was  employed  by  the  East-India  Com- 
pany to  survey  the  Pelew  Islands;  and  was  extraordinariily  well 
qualified  in  his  profession.  Captivated  by  the  simplicity  of  man- 
ners of  the  Pelew  Islanders,  by  the  romantic  descriptions  of  Keate, 
(than  which  few  are  more  calculated  to  call  forth  sensibility,)  and 
possibly  by  some  object  yet  more  attractive,  he  determined  to 
give  up  the  command  of  his  vessel  to  the  officer  next  in  rank,  in 
order  to  marry  a  young  Pelew  woman,  and  to  settle  among  that 
people,  intending  to  pass  with  them  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  tranquil  happiness.   He  first  completed,  in  a 
masterly  manner,  the  survey  of  the  islands,  and  then  put  his  de- 
sign in  execution,  was  landed,  and  the  vessel  departed.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  months,  however,  he  embarked  in  a  canoe  with  some 
Indians  to  go  to  Temate,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  as  he  him- 
self stated, "  to  hear  the  news!" — The  curiosity  and  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  Japanese  respecting  foreigners  are  in  like  manner 
whetted  by  their  self-seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  this 
feeling  has  been  augmented  with  regard  to  the  Russians  by  ap- 
prehensions entertained  of  their  designs,  and  of  their  power. 

It  was  as  much  an  habitual  amusement  as  a  business  at  Mats»- 
mai,  for  the  governor  to  have  his  Russian  prisoners  brought  dai- 
ly before  him  for  examination,  till  every  question  had  been  many 
thnes  repeated  and  answered,  and  the  impatience  of  the  Russians 
under  these  interrogatories  forms  a  diverting  contrast  with  the 
mildness  of  the  Japanese.  The  Captain  says; 

From  tibe  6th  of  October  to  the  end  of  the  month,  we  were  condacted 
regulsdy  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  to  the  Q^nyo  [the  Governor], 
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who  nsually  detained  ns  the  fpreater  part  of  the  dmjy  so  that  0V  nitiini>»tB 
were  obliged  to  carry  our  meals  to  the  castle.  The  aqmber  of  qMstioqp 
which  the  Bunyo  asked  was  incalciilable.  If  he  put  ooe  interrosatoiy  gq»> 
oeming-  any  circumstaoce  connected  with  oar  case,  he  asked  fif^,  whick 
were  noimportant,  and  many  which  were  ludicrous.  This  so  poxsled  sad 
tornoented  us,  that  we  sometimes  made  rery  insolent  replies.  We  onoe 
stated  plainly,  that  we  had  rather  they  would  put  an  end  to  our  existence  at 
Ofice,  than  torture  us  in  the  way  they  did.  Who  would  not  hare  lost  patteoce 
on  being*  asked  such  questions  as  the  following?  When  I  was  taken,  I  had 
ten  or  twelve  keys  of  my  bureau  and  drawers,  and  of  the  astncmomical  iostni- 
meots  belonging  to  the  ship.  The  Bunyo  wished  to  be  infomoed  of  the  con- 
tents of  every  drawer,  and  every  box.  When  I  pointed  to  my  shirt,  and 
told  him  that  my  drawers  contained  such  thti^  as  these;  be  asked  me  how 
many  1  had?  I  told  him,  with  some  degree  of  ill-humour,  that  I  did  oot 
know;  and  that  it  was  my  servant's  business  to  keep  that  reckoning.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  inquired  how  many  servants  I  had,  and  what  wer^ 
their  names  and  ages?  I  lost  all  patience,  and  asked  the  Japanese  why 
they  teazed  us  with  such  questions,  and  what  use  such  information  could 
be  to  Uiem,  since  neither  my  servants  nor  property  were  near  me?  The 
Governor  then,  with  great  mildness,  observed  tha^he  hoped  we  were  net 
offended  by  his  curiosity;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  foiceaoy  answers  fron 
us,  but  merely  questioned  us  like  a  friend.  This  kindness  inunediateij 
calmed  our  irritation,  and  we  reproached  ourselves  for  the  rude  answers 
we  had  given." 

Shortly  afterward,  the  inteq>reter  introduced  to  them  a  yimttg 
man  named  Teske,  to  whom  the  Bunyo  wished  them  to  teach  the 
Russian  language;  because,  he  said,  t^e  Japanese  gOTemmaM  re- 
.quired  all  foreign  papers  to  be  translated  by  two  interpreters.  Af- 
ter some  hesitation,  they  resolved  jto  give  this  nev  interpreter  iski- 
structions  mitil  the  Spring,  by  which  time  th^  would  see  wkeifap 
er  or  not  the  Japanese  were  inclined  to  grant  them  their  iibcr^. 
The  Bunyo  also  wished  them  to  enable  him  to  draw  up  a  atatis- 
tical  account  of  the  European  countries:  but,  to  avoid  betn^  trou- 
bled with  innumerable  questions,  they  remarked  that  persona 
who,  like  them,  had  spent  almost  the  whole  of  their  lives  at  sea, 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  all  the  particulars  which  the  Jii^* 
panese  might  wish  to  obtain.  They  were  then  politel7  tnU 
that  the  Japanese  would  be  perfectly  satiafied  with  such  inCorma- 
tiou  'as  the  Russian  officers  were  capable  of  aUbrdiog  thm.  It  is 
added  that  Teske  showed  extraordtnary  capaci^  evan  m  the  fiist 
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iaiflWMi  ^httdan  exceUent  menoryy  «ld  pronounced  the  Russiaii 
itords  wkh  such  facility  tlM  the  gentlemen  conjectured  that  be 
M  previeutly  acctoired  the  language,  and  was  purposely  conceal- 
ing Ym  knowledge  of  it.  He  was  soon  able  to  read,  and  proceed- 
ed to  enter  in  a  vocabulary  the  words  which  he  heard  his  instruc- 
fiors  speak»  spelt  in  the  Russian  alphabetic  character;,  and  he 
^  learned  more  in  a  day  than  Kumaddschero  (the  other  interpre- 
ter) in  a  fortnight." 

Teske,  moreover,  was  not  contented  with  his  own  acquisi-  • 
tions,  but  carried  his  brother  to  tlie  Russians,  with  a  request  from 
the  Bunyo  that  he  also  should  be  taught  This  occasioned  sharp 
and  angry  words  on  both  sides,  and  Teske  left  them  in  a  violent 
passion. 

We  expected,"  (says  Captain  6.)  <^  that  this  afiair  would  be  followed 
with  some  disagreeable  consequences,  but  we  experienced  none.  Next 
moming  Teske  came  to  us  with  a  very  friendly  air,  and  apologized  for  the 
angry  manner  in  which  he  had  expressed  himself  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  for  having  thus  indiscreetly  given  us  offence.  He  attributed  his  con- 
dnct  to  a  passionate  character  which  he  inherited  from  nature,  and  pray- 
ed that  we  would  foiget  what  bad  passed,  and  again  become  friends.  We, 
on  our  part,  also  thought  it  prudent  to  apologize,  and  a  reconciliation  was 
ef  comrse  soon  accomi^ished.  Teske  now  brought  his  brother  with  him,  bu£ 
merely  in  the  quality  of  a  visitor." 

When  the  prisoners  were  conducted  to  their  examinations,  if  it 
rained,  an  attendant  walked  by  the  side  of  each^  holding  an  um- 
brella over  bis  head.  Among  the  interpreters  employed  at  the 
examinations,  were  the  two  Japanese  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
ChwostofiT;  and  who,  after  having  been  detained  during  a  winter  at 
Kamtschatka,  had  been  sent  back,  and  landed  on  an  island  near 
Tesso.  ' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  acquaintiinces  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians during  their  imprisonment  was  with  a  Japanese  geometri- 
cian and  astronomer. 

«*  This  person,  named  Mamia-Kinso,  had  been  sent  from  the  Japanese 
capital  The  first  time  he  came  to  visit  us,  he  was  accompanied  by  otir  m- 
terprefcr,  who  ^nfonned  ns  that  he  had  shortly  before  quitted  Yeddo,  from 
silence  the  government,  by  die  advice  of  a  physician,  who  was  skilled  in 
^  European  praetioe,  had  sent  us  some  medicines  to  prevent  tbe  scdrvy, 
a  dttovte'  wkieb  is  extremely  freqnent  and.  dangerous  in  Japan.  Thebe 
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medicmeB  consisted  of  two  fliirs  of  lenoo-jiiice,  a  nnmbcfr  of  leaioiis  and 
oranges,  and  a  considerable  qoantity  of  dried  herbs,  of  rery  fra^^rant  smell, 
and  which,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  J^ianese,  we  ^Hinkled  in  oar 
soup.   The  Bunyo,  besides,  took  this  opportunity  of  sending  ns  three  or 
fonr  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  box  fiill  of  red  pepper  in  husks,  boiled 
in  sugar,  of  which  the  Japanese  are  rery  fond.  But  we  quickly  discovered 
that  these  presents  were  intended  to  persuade,  or  rather  to  force  us  to  com- 
municate to  the  Japanese  geometrician  our  methods  of  taking  nautica]  and 
astronomical  observations.  To  this  end  he  was  continually  making  solicita- 
*  ticms.  He  showed  us  his  instruments,  which  consisted  of  an  Eng^h  sector, 
and  astrolabe,  with  a  compass,  a  case  of  mathematical  instmmeata,  and 
quicksilver  fi>r  fonaing  the  artificial  horizon,  and  requested  that  we  would 
show  him  how  the  Europeans  employed  these  things.  He  visited  us  every  day, 
and  frequently  remained  with  us  from  morning  until  evening,  during  whi<^ 
time  he  gave  us  an  account  of  his  travels,  and  produced  his  plans  and  sketches 
•f  the  different  countries  he  had  visited.  We  inspected  them  with  the  grreat- 
est  curiosity.  The  Japanese  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  learned  man.  They 
always  listened  to  him  with  the  utmost  attention,  and^  wondered  how  he 
could  have  travelled  to  so  many  different  places:  he  had  visited  all  the 
Kurile  Islands,  as  far  as  the  seventeeth  Sagaleen,  and  even  the  land  of 
Mandshuren,  and  had  sailed  through  the  river  Amur. — He  had  a  small  still 
with  which  he  made  spirits  from  rice,  and  which  was  kept  coihstandy  go- 
ing. He  drank  freely  of  the  liquor  himself,  and  shared  it  as  readily  with  us, 
to  the  no  little  satisfaction  of  our  sailors.    He  could  ascertain  the  sun's 
height,  from  the  natural  or  artificial  horizon,  with  his  sector,  and  knew 
how  to  find  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  obsennng  the  sun's  altitude  at  noon. 
In  his  calculations  he  used  some  tables  of  declination,  and  other  helpa 
of  that  kind,  which  he  said  had  been  translated  into  Japanese  from  a 
Dutch  book.  As  we  had  none  of  our  tables  in  our  possession,  we  coukl  nOt 
well  decide  on  the  accuracy  of  those  he  employed." 

Mainia-Rinso  had  also  been  a  warrior,  and  had  been  wounded 
by  the  Russians  when  Chwostoff  landed.  "  He  decli^red  that,  after 
Chwostoff's  attack^  the  Japanese  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send 
three  ships  to  Okotzk,  in  order  to  raze  that  place  to  the  ground. . 
We  used  to  laugh  at  this  boast,  observing,  that  we  were  sorry  the 
Japanese  had  not  sent  thither  thirty,  or  even  three  hundred  ships 
instead  of  three,  as  we  were  certain  none  of  them  would  ever  have 
got  back.  He,  on  his  part,  appeared  offended  at  this  observation, 
and  asserted  that  the  Japanese  were  not  inferior  in  war  to  other 
nations.  I  must  here  remark,  that  this  was  the  first  Japanese  who 
"Ventured,  in  our  presence,  to  swagger  and  assume  importance  on 
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account  of  his  miUtary  skill."— Though  this  man  wa^  decidedly 
inimical  to  the  Russians,  they  conversed  together  on  friendly 
terms.    He  mamtained  that  the  Japanese  had  well-founded  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  Russian  nation  entertained  evil  designs 
on  them;  and  the  officers  learned  from  Teske  that  he  had  declar- 
ed to  the  governor  that  their  arrival  at  Japan  was  not  accidenul, 
but  that  they  had  been  sent  thither  for  the  express  purpose  of 
acting  as  spies.    They  were  not  informed  of  all  the  arguments 
which  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  assertion,  but  those  that  were 
mentioned  by  Teske  were  highly  ludicrous.  This  interpreter  as- 
sured them  that  Mamia-Rinso  had  not  succeeded  in  altering  the 
good  opinion  which  the  Bunyoof  Matsmai  had  entertained  of  their 
conduct;  yet  his  representations  had  produced  a  considerable  ef. 
feet  in  the  capital  (Yeddo),  where  not  only  the  government  but  the 
greater  pait  of  the  people  were  pr^udiced  against  them. 

Let  us  examine  the  evidence  which  Captain  Golownin  himself 
has  furnished  of  his  intention,  previously  to  his  sailing  from  Kam- 
tschatka: 

«  I  will  briefly  state  the  plan  I  intended  to  fo^ow.  1  resolved  to  sail  direct 
from  Kamtscliatka  to  the  Strait  of  Nadeschda  between  the  Islands  Matm 
and  Kashana,  and  to  regulate  my  cbronometer  according  to  their  situation 
in  case  I  should  find  no  opportunity  for  lunar  observations.  I  then  propos- 
ed to  steer  along  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  to  com- 
mence my  observations  with  the  Island  of  Ketoi,  which  had  not  been  seen 
by  the  Nadeschda,  and  so  on  p'ith  every  island  in  succesBion  until  I  arri- 
ved at  Matsmai;  next  to  sail  between  the  Islands  Eetooroop  and  Matsmai, 
and  to  explore  the  whole  northern  coasts  of  the  latter  until  I  should  reach 
La  P^rouse's  Straits."— "I  resolved  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  Ja- 
panese,  and  to  sail  without  any  flag  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Islands  be- 
longing to  them,  in  order  to  avoid  exciting  either  fear  or  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  this  distrustful  people." 

Here,  in  the  outset,  is  plainly  acknowledged  the  intention  to 
examine  the  shores  of  the  northern  Japanese  territories;  and  to  go 
as  it  were  in  disguise,  by  carrying  aloft  no  flag,  thai  alarm  might 
not  be  created.  When  with  this  circumstance  is  considered  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  Russian  dominion  over  all  the  nor- 
thern Kurilian  Islands,  we  think  that  Mamia-Rinso  had  reason  to 
regard  the  coming  of  the  Russians  to  their  coasts  as  not  acciden- 
tal, but  rather  as  a  clandestine  visit  for  the  purpose  of  spying  the 
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land,  to  tee  whether  it  was  good,  and  with  a  view  to  future  enter* 
prizes. 

Many  causes  had  contributed  to  prevent  the  most  plain  and  ob- 
yious  precepts  of  relig;ion  and  morality  from  having,  in  any  per- 
ceptible degree,  corrected  in  mankind  the  pernicious  love  of  do- 
minion. In  most  of  the  European  states,  particularly,  the  reUpous 
establishments  are  so  formed  as  to  be  subservient  to  the  execu- 
tive power;  and  consequently  the  morality  of  religious  doctrine  is 
rendered  so  flexible,  that  successful  usurpation  and  conquest  are 
sanctioned  with  a  benediction.  For  more  than  two  centuries, 
Christianity  has  been  proscribed  in  Japan;  whicli  happened  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  Europeans  who  visited  that  country  being  so 
much  infected  with  this  ambitious  vice,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
their  religion  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  their  interested 
purposes.  We  read  that  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  in  Ja- 
pan, who  were  persecuted  for  their  faith  by  the  state,  remonstra- 
ted to  the  following  effect:  "  Before  the  coming  of  the  Chris- 
tians," said  they,  "  there  were  twelve  different  religious  sects  in 
Japan,  and  the  government  took  no  offence  at  any  one  of  them.  It 
can  be  but  of  little  consequence  whether  the  number' of  religions 
,  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  therefore  why  are  we  persecuted,  and 
not  like  the  rest  allowed  to  choose  (or  ourselves?"  To  this  ques* 
tbn  the  governor  replied;  Before  the  coming  of  the  Christians, 
every  Japanese  regarded  his  own  religion  without  concerning  him- 
self about  the  religion  of  his  neighbour  or  of  any  other  man;  but 
this  new  sect  work  continually  to  make  proselytes,  to  make  their 
own  sect  more  powerful  than  all  the  rest." 

If  The  W\fc  of  Bath* s  Knight  might  justly  say  to  the  Queen, 

"  My  Lady  liege — 
What  all  your  sex  desire  is  sovereignty,** 

it  would  have  been  coming  nearer  to  the  whole  truth  if  the  Queen 
had  retorted  with  the  same  compliment  on  the  other  sex:  but  the 
story  did  not  well  admit  it. 

The  character  of  the  Japanese  is  naturally  far  from  distrustful. 
Formerly,  they  were,  more  than  other  inhabitants  of  the  East,  m 
maritime  and  commercial  people:  their  ships  were  seen  in  almost 
CTery  part  of  India;  and  their  ports  were  open  to  vessels  of  any 
and  every  nation.  In  their  dealings  with  each  other,  also,  they  are 
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open  and  frank.  To  close  the  present  argument,  however,  we  ac- 
knowledge it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  respect  to  Europeanst 
the  Japanese  are  a  distrustful  people;  and  captain  Golownin,  not 
to  be  behind  hand  with  us  in  candour,  may  grant  that  they  have 
sufficient  reason  for  being  so. 

In  order  to  show  contempt  for  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  have 
adopted  particular  customs  merely  for  the  sake  of  dissimilarity: 
but,  in  their  deliberations  on  subjects  of  any  moment,  if  the  busi- 
ness be  not  of  an  urgent  nature,  their  slowness  of  decision  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Chinese.  Their  government  would  come  to  no  de- 
termination on  the  measures  to  be  observed  with  their  Russian 
prisoners;  and  the  imaginations  of  the^atter  dwelled  on  the  hor- 
rors  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  at  least  of  never  being  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  own  country.  Captain  Golownin,  there- 
fore, on  consulting  with  his  officers  and  men,  resolved  on  attempt- 
ing to  escape;  the  plan  proposed  being  to  look  along  the  sea- 
coast  for  some  vessel  which  they  might  seize,  and  in  her  convey 
themselves  to  Ochotzk,  or  to  Kamtschatka.  Before  they  had  fi- 
nally arranged  their  operations,  a  defection  happened  in  their  par- 
ty. Mr.  Moor,  a  midshipman,  whose  father  was  not  a  Russian, 
was  desirous  of  remaining  in  Japan:  he  accordingly  refused  to 
join  in  their  scheme;  and  they  had  the  additional  difficulty  to  en- 
counter of  keeping  their  resolves  secret  from  him.  The  narrative 
thus  continues: 

On  the  '23d  of  April  (18 12)  we  were  conducted  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  to  walk.  Under  pretence  of  mere  curiosity,  we  requested  the  Japan- 
ese to  lead  us  to  a  pagodo,  which  stood  near  the  cemetery,  and  which  had 
recently  been  bnilt  after  a  fire.  We  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  footpaths  which  we  might  pursue  in  the  course  of  our  flight 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  Island  of  Matsmai  is  entirely  co?er- 
ed  with  bills.  The  ground  is  no  where  level,  except  on  the  coast,  and  at 
short  distances  from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  raise  their  summits 
in  every  direction,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  ravines.  This 
extraordinary  chain  of  mountains,  which  is  high  and  low  by  turns,  extends 
over  the  whole  island;  the  midland  parts  of  which  are  uninhabited.  All  the 
Kurile  and  Japanese  villages  he  along  the  coast 

*^  As  we  passed  through  the  fields,  we  gathered  wild  leeks  and  garlick, 
in  such  g^at  quantities,  that  Mr.  Moor,  who  thought  we  wanted  it  for  pre- 
sent use,  could  have  no  idea  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  making  our  escape- 
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On  oui*  return  home,  we  felt  extremely  fatigned,  and  threw  oorBelTet 
•n  our  beds.  During  the  twilight  the  Bailors  entered  the  kitchen,  and  car- 
ried off  two  knives,  without  being  perceived.  About  half  an  hoar  before 
midnight,  Simaooff  and  Schkajeff  stole  into  the  yard,  and  concealed  them- 
selves under  the  steps.  When  twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  the  Sanger  sol- 
diers had  gone  their  rounds,  they  began  to  make  a  hole  under  the  fence 
through  which  we  all  (Mr.  Moor  and  Alexei  excepted)  crept  one  after  ano- 
ther. I  stumbled  in  going  out,  slipped  down,  and  struck  my  knee  against  a 
stake  which  was  sunk  in  the  ground  close  to  the  opening^  The  bloir  was 
extremely  violent,  but  the  pain  soon  diminished. 

"  We  found  ourselves  on  a  very  narrow  path  between  the  fence  and  the 
hollow,  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  high  road.  With  hasty  stejs  we  then  passed  between  the  trees,  cros- 
sed the  mound,  and  the  cemetery;  and,  in  about  half  an  hour,  reached  the 
foot  of  the  first  hill  which  we  had  to  ascend." 

The  hurt  in  the  captain's  knee  rendered  this  a  most  painful 
adventure  to  him;  and  more  than  a  week  passed  without  their  be- 
ing able  to  make  themselves  niasters  of  any  vessel.  Generally  in 
the  day-time  they  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods:  but  they 
had  been  traced,  and  their  progress  carefully  watched  without  its 
being  opp()sed>  till  an  opportunity  olTered  for  surroundings  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  resistance  and  escape  were  equally  impos- 
sible, and  they  were  again  secured  without  any  person  beings  hurt* 
It  was  no  doubt  deemed  important  by  the  Japanese  that  they 
should  be  taken  alive,  because,  if  any  of  them  were  killed,  this 
circumstance  might  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiating  af- 
terward with  the  Russians.  The  prisoners  were  marched  back  to 
Matsmai.  At  their  examination,  the  Bunyo  asked,  Did  you  know 
that,  if  you  had  succeeded  in  your  project,  I  and  several  other  of- 
ficers must  have  answered  for  your  escape  with  our  lives? — Is 
there  any  European  law  by  which  prisoners  are  justified  in  mak- 
ing their  escape?"  They  answered,  «  there  is  no  written  law  to 
that  effect:  but,  when  a  prisoner  has  not  pledged  his  parole  of 
honour,  he  is  never  considered  as  culpable  in  making  his  es- 
cape." The  Bunyo  then  made  a  long  speech,  the  substance  of 
which  was  as  follows: 

Had  you  been  natives  of  Japan,  and  secretly  escaped  from  your  prison, 
the  consequence  nii|^ht  have  been  fiital  to  you;  but  as  your  are  foreigners 
and  ignorant  of  the  Japanese  laws,  and  more  particularly  as  you  did  not 
escape  with  a  view  to  iqjure  the  Japanese,  hut  for  the  sake  of  retnmii^  to 
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yoar  natire  country,  which  it  is  natural  you  should  prefer  to  every  other, 
our  good  opioion  of  you  remains  unaltered." 

They  were,  however,  now  confined  in  a  real  prison,  in  which, 
though  not  in  the  same  apartment  was  a  Japanese  criminal: 

The  crime  which  this  mati  had  committed  was  that,  at  a  public  bathingf 
house,  he  changed  his  old  clothes,  as  if  by  mistake,  for  a  better  suit  belong- 
ing to  some  other  individual.  He  was  several  times  conveyed  before  a 
judge,  with  his  bands  tied  behind  his  back.  At  length,  he  received  twenty- 
five  stripes,  and  the  same  punishment  was  repeated  after  the  lapse  of  three 
days.  What  instrument  was  used  in  the  infliction  of  this  chastisement  we 
know  not,  but  we  distinctly  heard  the  stripes,  and  the  cries  of  the  ofiender. 
He  returned  with  his  back  naked  and  bloody  to  prisOn.  The  attendants 
spat  on  his  shoulders  and  rubbed  the  saliva  over  the  lacerated  parts,  and « 
thus  cured  him.  His  hands  w^re  afterwards  marked,  to  shew  that  he  had 
been  punished,  and  he  was  then 'sent  to  the  northern  Kurile  Islands,  in  the 
possession  of  the  J apanese.— 

«  On  the  same  day,"  continues  captain  6.,  "  an  officer,  witli  the  crimi- 
nal Judge,  M atataro,  and  the  interpreter  Kumadschero,  came,  by  order  of 
the  governor,  to  say,  that  we  must  not  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  on  this  criminal,  that  a  similar  hie  awaited  us;  for, 
according  to  the  Japanese  laws,  no  foreigner  could  be  condemned  to  suffer 
corporeal  punishment.  We  looked  upon  this  assurance  as  merely  intended 
to  console  us;  but  we  afterwards  learnt,  that  a  law  to  this  effect  really  ex- 
ists; and  that  the  only  foreigners  to  whom  its  protection  does  not  extend, 
are  those  who  attempt  to  induce  Japanese  subjects  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity." 

A  change  of  governors  took  place  at  Matsmai  about  this  time. 
It  seems  that  some  of  the  most  important  districts  of  the  Japan- , 
ese  dominions  have  two  appouited  governors,  one  of  whom  resides 
at  court,  and  the  other  in  the  province  or  district  to  be  governed; 
and  they  relieve  each  other  annually.  On  the  present  occasion,  as 
the  departing  governor  hsA  treated  the  Russians  with  much 
kindness,  it  was  proposed  by  Ukrts  to  address  . a  letter  of  thanks  to 
him  previously  to  his  r^ovdM  This  was  done  in  a  style  which 
the  French  would  call  su/MbCf  and  translated  by  their  friend 
Teske  into  the  Japanese  language.^  «  We  observed  in  our  letter,"  , 
says  the  captain,  "  that  fate,  in  ordaining  we  should  become  the 
prisoners  of  the  Japanese,  had,  to  our  good  fortune,  singled  out 
the  period  when  Arrao-Madsimano-Kami  was  invested  with  the 
l^vemment  of  Metsmai."  The  Bunyo,  on  reading  Teske's  tranft- 
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latlon  laughed  at  this  passage,  and  inqiiirod  whether  we  supposed 
tliai  any  other  ^<  Japanese  nobleman,  in  the  like  situation,  would 
not  have  treated  us  with  equal  kindness." 

In  August,  the  Russian  ship  Diana,  now  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Rikord,  arrived  at  Kunaschier,  and  in  moderate  and  proper 
language  demanded  the  release  of  the  detained  Russians:  but  the 
Japanese  ofiicer  at  Kunaschier,  from  hatred  to  the  Russians,  and 
in  the  hope  of  provoking  them  to  attack  his  garrison,  sent  back 
Rikord's  messenger  with  the  false  intelligence  that  the  Russian 
prisoners  had  all  been  put  to  death.  Instead  of  assaulting  the  gar- 
rison on  shore,  however,  captain  Rikord  commenced  hostilities  by 
xapcuriiig  a  Japanese  vessel;  the  crew  of  which,  rather  than  be 
made  prisoners  by  the  Russians,  threw  themselves  into  the  water 
and  endeavoured  to  swim  to  the  shored  but  some  were  taken,  and 
nine  were  drowned*  From  th'ose  who  were  captured,  the  Russian 
captain  learnt  that  Golownin  and  his  people  were  still  living.  Cap- 
tain Rikord,  however,  sailed  to  Kamtschatka,  carrying  with  him  a 
Japanese  named  Tachatay-Kachi,  a  man  of  great  distinction,  who 
was  also  a  rich  merchant  and  the  owner  of  twelve  ships.  When 
the  account  of  this  transaction  was  communicated  to  captain  Go- 
lownin, the  conduct  of  the  Kunaschier  commander  appeared  to 
be  regarded  generally  by  the  Japanese  as  spirited  and  meritorious, 
and  not  as  deserving  of  censure.  Of  this  affair  we  cannot  judge, 
having  the  evidence  only  of  one  party. 

In  June,  1813,  captain  Rikord  returned  to  Runaschier.  Of  six 
-persons  who  had  been  carried  away  captives,  Tachatay-Kachi  and 
twonnore  Japanese  were  ^rought  back;  the  others,  two  Japanese 
and  a  Japanese  Kurilian,  had  died.  Captain  Goluwnin  states  that, 
a  few  months  before  this  arrival  of  captain  Rikord, 

"  The  relations  of  Tachatay-Kachi,  wA  were  much  concerned  for  hit 
fate,  inquired  of  a  priest  in  Cbako^ade  f^jfetlier  Kacbi  would  ever  return  to 
his  native  country?  This  priest  preten^  to  possess  the  gift  of  foretelling 
future  events,  lie  accordingly  pronouncBS  the  following^  prophecy:  Ka* 
chi  will  return  in  the  ensuing  summer  with  two  of  his  companions,  the  re- 
maining two  have  perislied  in  a  foreign  land.'^^Tbe  Japanese  infocmed  us 
of  this  prediction;  but  we  laughed,  and  told  them  that,  in  Europe,  such  a 
prophet  would  be  punished  for  an  impostor,  and  he  doubtless  was  one.  The 
Japanese,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and  assured  us  that  many  of  the 
fcmner  prophecies  of  this  priest  had  been  fulfilled.  Captain  Rikord^s  suba^ 
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iloeBt  arrival  of  course  inspired  them  widi  fresh  confidence  in  the  prophe- 
tic poirers  of  their  priest,  and  they  triumphantly  inquired  whether  we  were 
not  convinced  that  he  possessed  the  g^ift  of  penetrating  into  futurity?  They 
expressed  no  little  astonishment  when  we  declared  all  his  successful  pre- 
dictions to  be  the  effect  of  mere  chance." 

This  is  an  extraordinary  story,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  being  related.  That  many  have  a  wavering  belief  in  super- 
natural communications  must  be  obvious;  and  also  that  many  have 
a  wavering  and  infirm  disbelief  of  them.  We  should  guess  the 
author  to  be  of  the  incredulous  class. 

Captain  Rikord  was  now  informed  that  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment required  from  the  Russian  government  a  formal  disavowal 
of  having  authorized  ChwostofF's  attack;  and  for  this  purpose 
captain  Rikord  sailed  immediately  for  Ochotzk.  On  the  24th  of 
September  he  returned,  and  anchored  in  Edomo  or  Endermo 
harbour  in  Yesso.  On  approaching  the  harbour,  he  sent  on  shore 
1  written  application  for  a  pilot,  and  a  supply  of  fresh  water;  rc- 
qi^sting  also  that  his  letters  might  be  answered  in  the  common 
and  sot  in  the  high  language,  because  his  interpreter  Kisseleff 
(one  6f  the  Japanese  sailors)  could  read  only  the  former.  Provi- 
sions oi  every  kind  were  immediately  sent  to  the  ship:  but,  as  to 
answering  his  letters  in  the  common  language,  the  Japanese  ob- 
served that,  according  to  their  laws,  no  person  of  distinction  might 
sign  ofRcial  pajicrs  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  This  kind  of  state  writ- 
ing has  been  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  in  tht  East.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Koreans  are 
said  to  employ  the  Chinese  characters  for  their  printed  books  and 
for  state-concerns,  but  \o  have  a  more  convenient  mode  of  writ- 
ing in  common  use,  with  which  they  can  with  ease  express  the 
names  of  things.  Cagtaitt^Qlo  wnin  jmarks  that  every  Japanese 
knows  how  to  writcjtf^he^Bpo^  language,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  t^H^^ftjJyft  of  four  Russian  sailors  not 
one  could  write.  ^^H^ 

On  the  28th,  captain  KikoW  delivered  to  the  Japanese  two  let* 
ters  from  the  Russian  authorities  in  Siberia. 

"  The  fiwt,  which  by  the  Bunyo's  order  was  brought  to  us  for  translation 
was  an  answer  from  Mr.  Minitzky,  the  commandant  of  the  Ochf)tzk  dis- 
trict, to  the  demand  of  the  two  officers  next  in  rank  tp  the  Bunyo.  Mr 
MiniUky  clearly  explained  that  the  proceedings  of  Chwostoff  were  quite 
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tmauthonzed  by  our  government,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  always 
becD  favourably  disposed  towards  Japan,  and  that  he  had  never  entertain- 
ed a  design  to  injure  the  subjects  of  that  empire.  He  accordingly  advised 
the  Japanese  to  prove,  by  our  speedy  liberation,  their  friendly  disposition 
towards  Russia,  and  their  readiness  to  terminate  differences  which  had 
arisen  out  of  their  own  mistakes,  and  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  an  ob- 
scure individual.  He  added,  that  every  delay  on  their  part  must  be  attend- 
ed with  injurious  consequences  to  the  Japanese  commerce  and  fisheries;  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  would  be  severely  harassed  by  the  Russian  ves- 
sels in  case  further  visits  to  Japan  on  account  of  this  affair  should  be  neces- 
sary." 

The  language  of  this  address  was  imperious,  and  far  from  con- 
ciliatory; yet  the  Japanese  expressed  themselves  pleased  and  sa- 
tisfied that  the  explanations  it  contained  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  thorough  conviction  that  Chwostoff  had  acted  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Russian  government;  they,  therefore,  congratula- 
ted us  on  our  speedy  liberation  and  return  to  our  native  country." 

The  circumstance,  however,  which  inclined  the  Bunyo  and  his 
officers  to  look  favourably  on  this  letter,  was  an  intercession  made 
in  it  on  behalf  of  a  Japanese  named  Leonsaimo,  who  had  been  in 
Russia,  and,  it  was  understood,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Japanese  government.  "  The  ciders,  [member  the  high 
council  at  Jeddo,]  said  they,  will  now  be  convinced  their  error, 
and  will  learn  that  the  Russ^s  are  not  bears  and  barbarians^  but 
a  humane  people." 
,  Of  the  other  letter,  which  was  brought  to  captain  Golownin  to 
translate^  we  have  this  account: 

"  It  had  been  written  by  the  civil  governor  oflrkutzk,  on  captain  Rik- 
ord's  first  report,  and  consequently  before  hd  could  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  Japanese  which  was  afterwards 
sent  on  board  the  Diana,  The  governor mgfiSjay  rept-esenting  the  object 
of  onr  voyage,  and  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Wapanese  at  Kunashier; 
he  then  declared  that  ChwogtoffM  i^|d  without  the  sanction  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  and  eittf^BMiVl  gweruor  of  l^ttttttlii  to  g^ant  us  our 
immediate  freedom,  or  lo  urgociate  on  fhat 'subject  with  captain  Rikord^ 
his  plenipotentiary.  If,  however,  neither  of  these  requests  could  be  com- 
plied with,  without  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  government,  he  was  re- 
quested to  state  when,  and  to  what  place  the  vessel  should  proceed,  to  ob- 
tain an  answer.  He  mentioned  the  presents,  consisting  of  a  gold  watch 
and  some  redcassimir,  which  he  sent  to  the  governor  of  Matsmai,  as  tokens- 
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of  his  oeigfabotiriy  friendship.  He,  besides,  stated  that  captain  Rikord  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  he  was  directed  to  deliver  wheneyer 
oar  freedom  might  be  granted.  Finally,  he  expressed  his  hope  of  obtainiogp 
an  answer  corresponding  with  his  demand,  on  failure  of  which  he  should  be 
compelled  reluctantly  to  conclude  that  Japan  was  hostilely  disposed  to- 
wards Russia,  and  must  lay  before  his  Emperor  a  declaration  to  that  e/fcct. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  would  then  consider  himself  bound  to  employ  a  force 
corresponding  with  his  power,  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  by  an  appeal  to 
arms,  though  by  such  measures  the  empire  of  Japan  might  be  sbalfen  to 
its  veiy  foundation." 

Truly,  such  an  address  must  have  endangered  the  relapse  of  the 
elders  at  Jeddo  into  their  old  error! 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  translations  in  the  Mandschur  and  Ja- 
panese languages;  the  Japanese  said,  however,  that  they  had  no  Mand- 
schur interpre'ter,  and  that  several  passages  in  the  Japanese  translation 
were  quite  unintelligible.    We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  another 
translation  of  it,  a  task  which  kept  us  employed  for  more  than  two  days. 
When  the  translation  was  finished,  the  interpreters  carried  it  to  the  Bunyo, 
but  in  a  short  time  brought  it  back,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  ex- 
planations which  were  deemed  necessary.  They  praised  the  general  tenor 
of  the  letter,  and  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  two  passages  only.  The 
Japanese  were  astonished  the  letter  should  speak  of  the  faithless  conduct 
practised  towards  as,  and  describe  it  as  an  arbitrary  measure  of  the  com- 
mandant of  Kunashier,  unsanctioned  by  the  emperor  of  Japan,  since  they 
had,  by  their  communications,  avowed  that  we  were  taken  prisoners  by  or- 
der of  the  government  But  their  pride  was  chiefly  wounded  by  the  obser-. 
vation  that  Japan  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundation.    They  insisted  on  be- 
ing made  acquainted  with  the  precise  meaning  of  this  sentence.    I  first 
wished  to  explain  to  them  by  examples  what  was  meant  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  force  corresponding  with  a  person's  power-    '  Suppose,'  said  i, 
*  tbat  l  WW  to  throw  a  feuiboi-  on  an  individual  with  whom  1  was  offend- 
ed, I  should  not  tlicn  use  a  force  con  t  sponding  with  my  power,  but  if  I 
threw  a  heavy.stone  with  violence,  I  then  should  use  a  corresponding  force. 
In  the  same  manner,  tflRwo  attacks  ma^e  by  Chwostoff  in  no  way  corres- 
ponded with  the  powerif  lu;    ;  t,  and  his  two  ships  in  comparisoa  with  our 
empire,  are  not  equal  to  ^feajjyyi.mj  hand  '  In  order  to  make  them  un- 
derstand the  phrase  '  shaken  to  its  foundation,'  1  shook  Teske  several  Urties 
by  the  shouidei^. 

At  first  the  Japanese  seemed  offended  at  our  entertaining  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  the  strength  of  their  country,  and  asked,  with  haughtiiiess  aiwl 
ill-humoar,  how  our  emperor  could  hope  to  shake  Japan  in  that  way?  I  re- 
plied, that  the  ietter  alluded  to  the  people  of  Japan,  and  not  the  territory; 
VOL.  VI.  K  k 
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•od  jou  roast  toreljr  be  oooiriiiced, I,  thatif  Rww todecteir 
war  afaint  Japao,  «id  to  fit  out  a  forca,  sbe  migbt  easily  eiect  the  de%- 
traotioB  of  youremidra.** 

Thisi  however,  ex)>lfat)ed  away  tiothingy  and  was  only  a  repe- 
tition of  that  which  had  most  g^iven  offence:  but  captain  Golow- 
nin  says  that  he  was  aware  ^  that  the  Jq>ane8e»  in  the  course  of 
apparently  undesigned  convenuttion,  often  framed  their  language 
80  as  to  inferni  them  of  all  that  they  wished  to  know.  I  therefore/' 
he  adds,  ^  followed  their  example;  and  to  set  them  at  ease  with  re- 
gard to  the  threats  which  had  so  irrilaled  them»  obaerved,  as  it 
were  accidenUlly,  that  the  governor  of  Irkutsk  had  written  his 
letter  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  papers  left  behind  by 
Chwostoff,  or  the  wish  of  the  Japanese  govemment  to  correspond 
with  Russia."  He  also  assured  them  that  the  governor  wonld  nof 
have  so  expressed  himself,  had  he  been  convinced  of  the  readi* 
nessof  the  Japanese  to  adjust  past  differences. 

This  explanation  was  reasonable  and  satisfactory;  and  we  differ 
from  captain  G.  respecting  it  merely  in  thinking  that  it  should 
have  been  made  at  the  delivery  of  the  trsnslation,  previously  to 
the  latter  t>eing  read,  and  not  in  any  manner  as  it  were  acciden* 
tally^  but  expressly  to  obviate  the  supposition  thai  insult  was  in- 
tended. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  the  reading  of  the  letters,  the  interpretera 
delivered  to  captain  G.  and  his  officers  theit  swords  and  hats; 
and  they  were  desired  to  wear  the  former,  in  order  to  foe  present* 
ed  to  the  bunyo  or  governor  of  Matsmai,  who  congratulated  them 
on  their  being  restored  to  liberty. 

Ton  have,'  said  the  banjo,  <  in  soinetfcieasara» 


metfcieasorei 

with  the  hiwt  of  our  country,  which  prohiljRi|||«i  i 
inerce  with  the  people  of  foreign  nations,  and  require  that  we  I 
all  foreign  vestek  finom  our  co^gMxplain  t}iiM|m  your  i 
jmt  return  home.  It  hat  beeareV^,  y^laki^itmmilmA  in  Japa»»  to 
treat  you  with  all  possible  kindness;  buibefm  you  became  aoquaiated 
with  our  cnstoms,  our  behaviour  may  have  appeared  to  yea  the  very  onM>» 
siteofwhatwe  intended.  Each  nation  has  its  peculiar  cQStoms,  bat  goo4 
conduct  win  every  where  be  esteemed  ai  soeh.  On  yoor  retam  to  Rossis, 
inform  your  countiymen  of  this  likewise.  I  wish  yoa  hit  a  safe  voyage.*'* 

Captain  Rikord's  acooant  of  his  nego&tioni  which  occupies 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  voiamo^  relates  some  interesting  cSir^ 
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cumstaneea  respeetkig  the  mcrckaat  T«cluit»y-K.«ct>i;  {Nurticiilar- 
ly  his  mdy  and  ptiiloMphic  re8ig:iiatieii  to  mis£[»rtuDes  which 
were  not  remediable.  Captain  R.  having  learnt  from  him  that  the 
Russians  who  had  been  detained  were  living,  and  in  the  city  of 
Matsmaii  released  the  vessel  which  he  had  captured,  but  resolved 
on  taVing  Kachi  to  Kamtschatka.  On  heing  made  acquainted  with 
tfiis  deterroinatioD)  Kachi  calmly  saidf  ^<  Well,  I  am  ready/* 

I  detemined  aUo,^  tajpv  captain  K.,    to  take  Awr  seamen  from  the  Ja^ 
panete  vessel,  who  might  be  asefol  in  attending  on  Tachatay-Kachi,  to 
wbcMD  I  left  thechoioe  of  the  individuals:  bathe  eaniesdyintreated  that  none 
of  the  seamen  might  be  remotred  irom  lus  ship,  obsenring  that  they  were 
extremely  stupid,  and  that  he  feared  they  would  die  of  grief,  owing  to  the 
dread  they  entertained  of  the  Russians.  The  earnestness  of  his  solicitations 
Ml  this  sabieot  led  me,  in  some  measure,  to  doebt  that  oar  ooonrades  were 
rMUy  Iblng  in  lHalsmai,  and  I  repeated,  in  a  decided  maatter,  ray  dalMP- 
isiMtioB  to  take  four  of  the  seamen.   He  then  begged  that  I  would  aocem 
paay  him  to  his  ship.  When  are  went  on  beard,  be  assembled  the  whole  of 
his  ofew  in  the  cabin;  and,  having  seated  Imeself  oross-lefged  on  a  leag 
eosluoa,  wbieh  wae  placed  on  a  fine  mat,  refaested  that  I  would  take  my 
pleoa  beside  him.    *rbe  sailors  all  knelt  down  before  us,  and  fhe  delivered 
a  long  speech,  in  which  he  sUted  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  some  ef 
them  to  accompany  ns  to  Rossis. 

^ere  a  very  a&cting  scene  was  exhibited.  A  number  of  the  seameo 
approached  him  with  their  heads  bent  downwards,  and  with  great  eager- 
ness whispered  something  to  him:  their  countenaoces  were  all  bathed  in 
tears.  £ven  Tachatay-Kachi,  who  had  hitherto  evinced  cmlmness  and  re- 
eihrtion,  seemed  ncyw  to  be  deeply  distressed,  and  began  to  weep.*^ 

Captain  R.,  however,  persisted  in  his  intention,  and  four  men 
were  selected.    In  the  winter,  as  already  mentioned,  two  of  these 
Japanese  sailors  diec^fwbich  much  affected  this  good  man,  both  in 
his  health  andiji  his  spirits,  and  made  captain  Rikord  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  hasm  his  return  tiPlunaschier.    When  arrived  there, 
the  two  remaining  Japanese  seamen  were  commissioned  to  carry 
a  message  to  th^|Mlil|gift)dant  oo  shore;  and  Tacbatay- Kachi  was 
asked  whether  he  would  be  responsible  for  their  being  sent  back, 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative;  adding,  "  you  do  not  know 
our  laws." 

«♦  •  Since  it  is  eo,»  said  the  Russian  captain,  tnmiag  to  the  Japanese  sai- 
bra,  *  tell  the  governor  of  Kuoasch»er>  that  if  he  prevente  yoa  ffoeft 
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timitBg^,  and  permits  me  to  receir«  no  iufimiiatioD,  I  will  cairy  your  nats- 
f^aloic  (meaiiing  the  mercbant)  back  to  Ocbotzk,  where  M^e  ships  of  war 
will  this  very  year  be  fitted  out,  and  armed  men  put  on  board  of  them,  to 
demand  the  liberatioD  of  the  Russian  prisoners.  I  will  wait  only  three  days 
for  his  answer.' — At  these  words,  Tachatay-Kachi  chang^  countenance, 
but  said  with  much  calmness,  *  Commander  of  the  imperial  ship,  thou  cowd- 
sellest  rashly.  In  vain  dost  thou  threaten  to  carry  me  to  Ochotzk.  "My 
men  may  be  detained  on  shore;  but  neither  two,  nor  yet  two  thousand  sai- 
lors can  answer  for  me;  wherefore,  I  g^ive  thee  previous  notice,  that  it  will 
not  be  in  thy  power  to  take  me  to  Ochotsk.' " 

He  now  declined  to  send  any  letter  op  other  written  document, 
but  gave  the  messengers  verbal  instructions  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Russian  commander. 

He  then  sunk  into  a  deep  silence  and  prayed.  Hereupon,  he  delivered  to 
the  sailor  whom  he  most  esteemed,  his  picture,  to  be  conveyed  to  his  wife; 
and  his  lai^  sabre,  which  he  called  his  paiemal  noard^  to  be  presented  to 
his  only  son  and  heir.  After  the  whole  of  this  solemn  ceremony  was  finish- 
ed, he  stood  up,  and  with  a  frank  and,  indeed,  a  very  cheerful  expression  of 
countenance,  asked  me  for  some  brandy  to  treat  his  sailors  at  parting.  He 
draok  with  them,  aod  accompanied  them  on  deck,  without  giving  them  any 
further  charge. — We  then  landed  them,  and  they  proceeded,  without  in- 
terruption,  towards  the  fortress." 

Captain  Rikord,  however,  consulted  with  the  seniors  among 
his  officers  on  what  had  passed,  and  they  concurred  in  opinion 
that  the  most  safe  and  proper  step  that  they  could  take  would 
be  to  restore  Kachi  to  liberty.  "  I  told  him,"  says  the  captain^ 

that  he  might  go  on  shore  when  he  pleased,  and  I  would  trust 
to  his  honour  for  his  return." — I  understand,"  answered  he, 
"  thou  darest  not  return  to  Ochotzk  withoikt  a  written  testimonial 
of  the  fate  of  thy  countrymen;  and,  for  my  part,  the  slightest 
stain  on  my  honour  will  be  at  thqpfkpense  of  my  life/'  On  the 
next  day  Tachatay-Kachi  went  on  shore;  and,  fropj  that  time  till 
the  final  departure  of  the  Ruasians,<«4ii^^^^^ces  to  them  did 
not  cease.  It  was  known  aftertritfd  tiUU;  «l(^REii%it  the  central 
lock  from  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  had  laid  it  in  the  box  which 
contained  his  portrait;  and  that,  according  to  the  Japanese  cus- 
tom, he  who  sends  his  hair  in  this  manner  to  his  friends,  proposes 
to  die  an  honourable  death.  He  confessed,  subsequently,  that  his 
intentioD  was  to  commit  suicide  after  having  destroyed  captain. 
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Rikord  and  his  next  officer;  not,  howeyer,  in  a  cowardly  manner^ 
as  he  said/^  in  thy  sleep.  No!  I  would  have  g^e  more  openly  to 
work." 

Captain  Golownin's  narrative  is  in  a  great  degree  a  verification 
of  former  descriptions  of  the  people  of  Japan.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  intercourse  here  related  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Japanese,  the  manners  and  character  of.  the  two  parties, 
in  many  respects,  form  a  striking  contrast.  In  equanimity  of 
mind,  as  well  as  in  uniform  propriety  of  conduct,  the  Japanese  ex- 
cel most  nations;  while  in  irritability  the  Russians  surpass  the 
people  of  most  other  countries.  The  Japanese,  it  may  be  seen, 
have  pride  and  satisfaction  in  showing  their  respect  and  love  for 
justice  and  reason:  while  the  Russians,  and  especially  the  Eeutem 
Ru*8ian8,  are  confident  in  their  strength,  and  feel  a  presumi>tion 
of  success  in  their  enterprizes.  It  is  curious,  and  a  /irofto»  to  this 
subject,  that  we  find  in  captain  (Golownin's  narrative  an  account 
which  he  received  from  the  interpreter  Teske,  of  an  examination, 
before  the  two  bunyos  of  Matsmai,  of  Leonsaimo,  the  Japanese 
who  had  returned  from  Russia.  Leonsaimo  characterized  the 
Russian  nation  as  being  warlike  and  rapacious.  The  emperor  of 
Russia,  he  said,  is  kind  and  condescending:  his  subjects  regard 
him  as  their  father:  his  olficers  seek  to  enrich  themselves  by 
trade,  and  by  provoking  warfare  with  neighbouring  states."  It  is 
fjEur,  however,  to  notice,  that  captain  Golownin  does  not  admit 
this  drawing  to  be  correct. 

The  Japanese  maxims  of  morality  are  exceedingly  rigid;  as, 
&r  example,  they  hold  that  starving  is  to  be  preferred  to  stealing. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  very  open  to  reasonable  representa- 
tion, even  to  the  chttn^hng  of  their  judicial  determinations:  an  in- 
stance of  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  two  Kurilians  of  the  Nor- 
thern Islands,  who  had  been  employ^Aby  the  Russians.  Wben 
captain  G.  and  his  companions  were  ^kaken  in  their  attempt  to 
escape,  nothing  could  be  more  candid  and  considerate  than  the 
governor's  remark:  but,  after  that  attempt,  they  were  for  a  time 
confined  in  a  common  jail,  where,  as  we  have  related,  lay  a  cnmi- 
oal  imprisoned  for  theft.    It  has  been  humorously  argued,  that  as 
there  is  no  general  rule  without  an  exception,  so  an  exception  is 
necessary  to  prove  the  general  rule;  and  a  single  thiefy  mi  the 
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priion  ttf  tb«  JapuMie  oipitaiy  is  euedy  an  MceptiM  whiek  ii^ 
•tantiatet  the  goieral  boneity  that  nation^A  story  b  mencios- 
ed  of  an  act  of  treacliery  being  practised  by  the  naUves  of  Jsp* 
in  their  early  wars  against  the  people  of  Yesso:  but  it  is  f^ven  on 
fuarttai^  andy  as  captain  G.  thought,  on  very  qwtionabie  authori- 
ty w»-In  ranarluBg  on  the  character  of  the  Japanese,  we  shmM 
not  forget  their  disinterested  hoepttality  in  eiippiyinfp  with  provi- 
atom  Ifae  ships  of  strangert,  with  whom  they  would  not  admit  of 
ooBunerce,  and  constantly  refusing  payment  or  return  of  any  lusd; 
as  also  their  rejection  of  premits,  and  their  ready  liberality  io 
makang  them.  On  the  contrary  aide,  we  do  not  recollect  ts  liafc 
read  or  heard  of  Europeans  visiting  Japan  who  have  refused,  or 
returned,  the  pneaents  offered  to  them.  ^  Ce  n^est  lew  modi;" 
it  seems  peculiar  to  the  Japanese. 

On  the  article  of  courage,  captain  Oolewnin  takes  varioiia  oc- 
caoMs,  in  the  early  part  of  hia  work,  to  speak  of  ibe  people  of 
Japan  as  being  deficient  in  that  quality;  in  which  rcpreaenutiob  he 
dillhrs  from  sU  Ibmer  accounts,  and  from  partb  botii  of  bis  own 
and  of  captain  Rikerd's  jeutnal.  In  the  conclusioo  of  his  nam- 
five,  however,  he  says,  « I  must  here  offer  a  remark  on  the  epi- 
tmoi  <of  tiKise  who  attribute  our  liberataon,  and  the  uttisMle  gold 
conduct  «f  ibe  Japanese,  to  the  cowardice  of  that  pe^iie,asd 
their  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  Russm:  for  my  own  pait,  I  am 
persuaded  tbAt  genevally  speaking,  they  acted  Irem  feelings^ 
humanity.*' 

Theeducataon  «f  youth  is,  in  Japan,  one  of  the  cares  of  tbe 
attlto^The  author  relates,  that  during  his  confiaement  at  Hats- 
jaiai»  h^  received,  by  tbe  bunyo's  orders,  a  present  of  fresh  Gnut 

^  This  happened  in  Aug^L|ira  ^MKch  is  a  great  cbildren'i  Mini- 
tn  the  evening,  Qie  male  cUiJh  MiH|HP^  castle,  where,  in  tbe  pia* 
fence  of  the  governor  and  allKe  offi^^ooiate,  they  play,  aing,  daaoe, 
WreirOe,  and  Hmce  witti  sabres.  Tbey  afterwards  partake  of  a  support  too- 
siitingtlf  variouaktoda  ef  deheacies.  The  interpreter  asauied  ustet,  on 
tWa  oeeatioa,  upwaxda  of  one  tbeuauid  five  hundred  children  were  SMn- 
hledkitbe  cattle:  hntnoneare  admitted  whose  paeeiits  eaanotaAadlo 
daaii them  weU.  Those  who  are  hadly  dressed  are,  indeed,  ashaoMd  tsap' 
poor  ia  the  assembly.  Giritarenerer  admitted»aattieJapaneaeJanair»^ 
hihit  AtawJos  fwan entering  fortifiod  places." 
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It  tm  bean  golka*  tbt  aH  the  Jwpmnn  can  tcwif  mi  they  take 
BD  great  a  detighi  in  this  anmaenMBU  that  aome  of  the  soWei^on 
guafd  oter  the  Ruaaian  priacmera  were  cenatantly  thoa  em|ikf eds 
flf  which  captain  Ookftwnin  had  reason  to  coittplain>  beeaoaetbey 
bad  the  annoying  coatom  reading  ahmd,  and  in  the  aaonetonoita 
Bianner  of  achool-boya.  The  account  given  of  Mamia^Rinao  for^ 
niahea  acme  idea  of  the  atate  of  mathematical  knowledge  m  Ja* 
pan.  We  have  alao  seen  good  Japaneae  mapa  of  thdr  own  ttrd^ 
torieas  captain  Bronghlon  waa  the  bearer  of  one  to  thia  country^ 
and  others  have  been  ainoe  received  here.  The  following  inddaHt 
may  yield  aome  amiiaemeBt>  or  perhapa  caiiae  boom  perpkxiqr» 
lo  anch  of  our  readers  as4m  fond  of  solving  matheauitical  diffi^ 
colties.  Captain  Cblownm  obaerveas 

I  aaked  the  Japanese  academician  whe&er  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
lhat  in  a  right  angled  triangle  the  square  of  thebypothennse  is  equal  to  the 
afoares  of  the  other  two  sidesf  He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  ask«> 
ed  how  tbey  were  certain  of  this  fact,  and  in  reply  he  deoioostrated  it  vei; 
deariy.  Having  drawn  a  ^re  with  a  pair  of  compasses  on  paper,  he  cnt 
on  t  the  three  squares,  folded  the  squares  of  the  two  short  aidea  into  a  mun* 
beroftrianglea,  and  also  cut  out  these  triaagles;  then  laying  the  aererrf 
triangles  on  surfoce  of  the  laige  square,  he  ande  thameviotlyoorer 
and  fit  if* 

The  test  of  ingenaity  in  tMa  problem  ^Mmld  consist  in  aohring 
it  with  the  amallest  number  of  triangles:  butthecaae  ia  not  redu- 
cible to  one  general  rule;  and  therefore  we  conjecture  thet  the 
Japaneae  geometrician  took  the  advantage  ot  the  /mre ^#  for  hie 
demonstration* 

We  are  of  opimon  that  the  Japanese  deserve  to  be  regaitlediba 
the  founders  of  an  excel]ent»  though  perhaps  strictt  diacipiine  in 
the  education  of  youth;  i^kh  baa  produced,  through  ^  claaaesf 
respectful  manners,  and  JftsUti^  diapodtion  to  b^  temperaie 
end  just  in  their  own  &uuy|aa  w&l  as  to  admiiust^r  towanda  the 
convemence  and  happineas  of  others;  and  we  think  that  firom  the 
Japaneae  it  has  been  derived  by  the  inhaMtanta  of  the  lieuxrcbi* 
eux  or  Loo-choo  Islands,  and  baa  thence  extended  to  the  people 
of  the  amall  Bashu  Islands,  which  lie  forther  south*  nearly  in  th^ 
same  direcUon.  Of  the  Bashu  islanders,  Dampier  says;  I  co«14 
never  percdve  them  to  be  engry  cue  with  i^nother.  I  have  adetiir- 
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ed  to  «ee  twenty  or  tkdrij  boatt  alongwde  oar  ship  at  a  tnne,  all 
quiet,  ai)d  endeavouring  to  assist  each  other  on  occasion.  If  cross 
accidents  happened,  thejr  caused  no  noise  or  disturbance.  When 
anf  of  us  came  to  their  houses,  they  would  entertain  us  with  such 
things  as  their  houses  or  plantations  would  afford,  and  if  they  had 
no  bashee  [a  liquor  used  by  them]  at  home,  they  would  buy  of 
their  neighbours,  and  sit  down  and  drink  freely  with  us;  yet  nei- 
ther then  nor  sober  could  I  ever  see  them  to  be  out  of  humour. 

The  present  state  of  Japanese  self-seclusion  is  officially  speci- 
fied in  a  paper  which,  by  order  of  their  government,  was  sent 
with  the  released  Russians  on  board  of  captain  Rikord's  ship;  and 
it  appears  not  to  have  relaxed,  except  in  the  less  rigid  manner  of 
enforcing  it,  from  what  was  ordained  on  the  first  expulsion  of  the 
Christians.  We  give  the  material  passages  in  this  document,  as 
translated: 

• Twenty-two  yean  ago,  a  Russian  ship  arrived  at  Matsmai,  and  ele* 
ven  years  ago  another  came  to  Nangasaki.  Though  the  laws  of  oar  couutiy 
were  on  both  these  occasions  nuDUtely  explained;  yet  we  are  of  opinion 
that  we  have  not  been  clearly  understood  on  your  part,  owiog  to  the  g^reat 
dissimilarity  between  our  language  and  writing.  However,  as  we  have 
DOW  detained  you,  it  will  be  easy  to  give  you  an  explanation  of  these  mat- 
ters. When  you  will  return  to  Russia,  communicate  the  same  to  the  com- 
manders at  Kamtachatka  and  at  Ochotzk." 

On  the  foregoing  sentences,  captain  Golownin  observes  that,  in 
act,  it  was  not  believed  or  imagined  by  the  Japanese  government 
that  the  Russians,  at  the  times  in  question,  had  misunderstood 
what  had  been  stated  to  them:  but  that  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  assume  an  appearance  of  doubt,  in  order  to  furnish  a  plausible 
pretence  for  liberating  the  present  prisoners  without  an  open  vio- 
lation of  their  laws.  It  is  a  maxim  in^m*  law-books  that  <^  no  fic- 
tion shall  extend  to  work  an  ii^ry,  Jproper  operation  being  to 
prevent  a  mischief  or  to  remedy  anfi^yivenience  that  might  re- 
sult from  the  general  rule  of  law.  Infictionc  jurist  aemficr  9ub' 
•Utit  aguUas**  The  fictitious  opinion  adopted  by  the  Japanese, 
being  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  severity,  came  within  this 
rule,  and  should  not  have  been  censured  as  diplomatic  equivo- 
cation.*' 

The  Japanese  rescript  then  proceeds; 
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<  our  oottBlvy,  the  CfaritUan  religkm  if  strictly  prohibited,  and  £a- 
rapeaa  restek  are  net  su&red  to  enter  any  Japanese  harbour  except  Nan- 
l^asaki.  This  law  has  not  been  this  year  en(breed  at  Kiinaschier>  beoaxwe 
we  wished  to  communicate  with  your  countrymen,  and  orders  haire  been 
issued  to  prevent  firings  against  the  ressel  which  is  expected;  but  all  that 
may  henceforth  present  themselres  will  be  driFen  back  by  cannon-balls. 
Bear  in  mind  this  declaration:  and  you  cannot  complain  if  at  any  future  pe- 
riod you  should  experience  a  misfortune  in  consequence  of  your  disregard 
of  it  Among  us  there  exists  this  law; — ^if  any  European,  residing  in  Japan, 
•hould  attempt  to  teach  our  people  the  Christian  faith,  he  shall  undergo  a 
•erere  punishneot;  and  shall  net  be  restored  to  his  native  country.  At 
yoo,  however,  have  not  attempted  so  to  do,  you  will  aooocdin^y  be  per- 
mitted to  return  home.  Think  well  on  this. 

*  '*Our  countrymen  wish  to  carry  on  no  commerce  with  foreign  lands;  for 
we  know  no  want  of  necessary  things.  Though  foreigners  are  permitted 
to  trade  at  Nangasaki,  even  to  that  harbour  only  those  are  admitted  with 
whom  we  have  for  a  long  period  maintained  relations;  and  we  do  not  trade 
with  them  for  tiie  sake  of  gain,  but  for  other  impOTtant  objects.* — In  fu- 
ture, therefore,  it  will  be  better  to  say  no  more  about  a  oommeroial  coi^ 
flection.'^ 

This  paper  was  delivered  to  the  Russians  in  the  beginning  pf 
October,  1813,  and  its  contents  were  exactly  such  as  might  rea« 
scHiably  have  been  expected  from  all  which  had  passed;  that  is  to. 
say,  thftt  the  disavowal  of  the  Russian  government  having  autho- 
rized the  proceedings  of  Chwostoff  should  obtain  the  liberation  of 
the  prisoners,  and  that  the  haughty  and  fierce  language  used  in 
the  negotiation  should  make  the  Japanese  desire  to  avoid  future 
communication  with  them. 

It  is  among  the  ordinances  in  the  Japanese  system  of  seplusiop, 
that  any  one  of  them  who  has  resided  m  a  foreign  land  is  conse- 
quently incapacitated  from  serving  the  state;  as  also  that  no  for- 
eigner shall  be  naturalized)  or  become  a  denizen  of  Japan.  The 
unfortunate  Mr,  Moor,  who  offered  himself,  was  rejected;  and  tl\e 
apprehension  that  he  had  iucurred  disgrace,  by  endeavouring  to 
separate  his  lot  from  that  of  Us  companions}  so  overcame  him 
that  he  shot  himself. 

To  procure  various  medieinal  roots,  which  do  notg^w  in  Japan, 
and  to  beinfbrmedof  the  events  passing  in  other  natioiis,  are  two  olihb 
iiqiortant  objetts  here  aBudlid  to.'' 
VOL,  VI.  %  1 
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We  trill  conclude  this  long  article  with  a  few  rcfiectioDfl,  to 
which  the  singular  condition  of  the  Japanese  nation  naturally  gires 
birth.— Japan  has  been  regarded  as  the  geographical  counterpart 
of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  symmetrical  harmony  of  the 
old  continent,  the  one  being  situated  nearly  in  like  manner  on  the 
north-west  as  the  other  on  the  north-east.  The  difference  in  their 
latitudes  is  rather  too  great  for  this  parallel:  but,  with  better  rea- 
son, the  industrious  and  enterpriiing  spirit  of  the  people  of  Japan 
is  supposed  to  give  them  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  than  any  other  nation  of  the  East.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
peans, with  whom  they  have  hitherto  had  intercourse,  hkre  been 
actuated  either  by  an  usurping  or  a  monopolizing  spirit,  and  have 
been  eager  to  advance  their  own  individual  interest  or  the  inter- 
ests of  their  particular  nation  or  sect.  The  intrigues  of  the  Por- 
tuguese to  keep  the  Spaniards  from  Japan,  of  one  set  of  priests  to 
keep  out  another,  and  .of  the  Dutch  for  the  exclusion  of  all  Euro- 
peans except  themselves,  must  have  made  the  Japanese  consider 
the  natives  of  Europe  as  an  extraordinarily  selfish  race;  and  pro^ 
bably  they  have  hence  been  induced  to  feel  little  regret  in  ab- 
staining from  ail  communication  with  them,  although  they  have 
constantly  shown  high  respect  for  European  knowledge  and  inge- 
nuity. 

The  first  mterest  of  every  people  is  their  security  against  fi^r- 
eign  attempts.  If  it  were  not  inconsistent  with  this  security,  the 
retired  and  comparatively  innocent  and  uncorrupt  state  of  society 
in  Japan  would  be  one  of  the  most  happy  in  human  existence:  but 
h  appears^  as  if  it  were  meant,  in  the  creation  of  this  world,  that 
all  the  parts  should  have  such  mutual  dependence  as  to  induce  a 
necessity  for  connection.  The  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Japanese  excluding  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  from  having  communication  with 
them,  are  that  they  must  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  many  things  that 
are  known  to  other  nations,  and  may  thus  be  rendered  in  some  de- 
greo  defenceless.  While  other  countries  have  been  advancing  in 
knowledge  and  increasing  in  power,  they  have  now  remained  dur- 
ing more  than  two  centuries  b  a  stagnant  statey  shut  out  from  all 
improveBient.  In  all  waWare,  a  coosciouaness  of  ignorance  must 
create  apprehension,  and  a  consciousness  of  superior  knowledge 
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give  confidence;  and  thete  feelnigSt  jomed  to  the  snporlorhy  of 
Ettropetn  arms,  would  cause  a  bodf  of  disciplined  European 
troths  to  be  an  overmatch  for  three  times  the  number  of  Japan- 
ese. This  danger  can  he  obviated  only  by  a  free  communication 
with  other  empires* 

As  the  diminished  power  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and 
the  inert  state  of  missionary-influence  in  the  East,  kre  circumstan- 
ces not  unknown  to  the  Japanese,  they  must  be  convinced  that 
they  have  no  longer  reason  to  apprehend  danger  to  their  indepen- 
dence, or  any  renewal  of  attempts  with  that  object,  from  those 
quarters;  and  therefore  it  is  not  merely  possible,  but  we  think  that 
it  might  without  much  difficulty  be  contrived,  to  make  the  Japan- 
ese government  comprehend  the  danger  to  themselves  of  perse- 
vering longer  in  their  present  system.  An  address  for  this  pur- 
pose should  advise  them  to  open  their  ports,  not  partially  to  ships 
of  this  or  that  nation,  but  generally  to  those  of  every  people 
against  whom  they  were  not  in  hostility;  and  to  give  encourage- 
ment for  their  own  ships  in  like  manner  to  have  commerce  with 
other  countries.  Such  measures  would  obtain  for  Japan  her  pro- 
per weight  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  would  constitute 
her  best  protection. 

It  might  also  be  practicable  to  have  such  an  address  written  in 
the  Japanese  language:  but,  whether  it  was  composed  in  that 
tongue  or  in  any  other  which  they  could  translate,  it  would  be  a 
striking  novelty  to  them  to  receive  an  embassy  or  a  visit  from  Eu- 
ropeans, for  a  purpose  to  which  no  other  motive  could  be  assign- 
ed than  a  regard  for  general  benefit.  We  say  general  benefit^  be- 
cause probity  and  temperance,  though  not  *  in  an  equal  degree 
with  licentiousness,  communicate  themselves  by  example. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  in  what  manner  and  by  whom  could 
such  a  mission  be  sent  to  Japan?  we  would  say^With  much  pro- 
priety by  a  sovereign  prince,  or  by  some  benevolent  society:  but, 
we  think,  with  most  probability  of  effect  by  the  £Miner.  If  this 
worthy  experiment  shall  ever  be  made,  k  will  be  desirable  that 
DO  commercial  advantage  or  favour  of  any  kind  should  be  soughl; 
and  that  no  considerations  of  an  interested  nature  should  be  allow- 
ed»  even  in  the  most  distant  degree,  to  enter  into  the  motives  for 
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promoting  such  an  undertaking.  The  commaiider  of  the  ritfp  em- 
ployed should  therefore  be  instructed  not  to  enter,  but  to  anchor 
without  the  port  of  Nangasaki;  to  decline  a  supply  of  proTi«ons» 
or  other  presents;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  satisfied  that  his  dis- 
patch was  in  a  proper  channel  for  being  deliveredy  to  weigh  an- 
chor and  entirely  depart. 


A  ROMAN  COIN  FOUND  IN  TENNESSEE. 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  the  learned  to  know  by 
whom  the  numerous  old  fortifications^  Sec.  in  the  western  country 
were  erected.  It  is  now  in  our  power  to  add  one  fact  that  may 
serve  to  direct  inquiries  a  little  further.— A  short  time  since  a 
cellar  was  dug  in  the  town  of  Fayettevillcy  on  Elk  river,  in  that 
state,  not  &r  from  the  lines  of  one  of  those  ancient  fortifications  so 
common  in  the  western  states,  and  in  the  dirt  was  found  corroded 
with  a  kind  of  rust,  a  small  piece  of  metal,  which  being  disrobed 
of  its  covering  was  ascertained  to  be  a  Roman  silver  coin,  issued 
about  150  years  befi>re  Christ,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  a  merchant  in  Nashville,  and  has  been 
seen  by  hundreds,  many  of  whom  are  antiquarians,  and  they  are 
all  satisfied  it  is  a  genuine  coin,  and  one  gentleman  who  was  late- 
ly in  Italy  and  saw  the  busts  of  the  persons  represented  on  the 
coin  declares  the  heads  very  good  likenesses. 

On  one  side  around  the  edge  these  letters  are  seen: 
Antoninvt  avg  pivs  P  P  trp  Cos.  Ul. 
on  the  other  side 
Avrelis  Cesar  avg  P  m  Cos, 
which  is  construed  to  read  thus, 
Anioninut  AugutHu  iVu»,  prmcp.  poiUtfex  terHo  eotutUe 
Aur^imi  Cotar,  Auguiim  ponl^ex  UrHo  ctmmUs. 
The  marks,  letters,  kc.  exactly  agree  in  every  particular  with 
the  probable  sUte  of  the  arts  and  history  of  the  times;  but  how  th6 
coin  was  brought  to  Tennessee  we  leave  others  to  ascertain. 

Since  the  subject  of  the  Roman  coin  has  occupied  public  atten- 
tion, we  have  learnt  many  facts  interesting  to  the  antiquarian*. 
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We  have  derived  mVtch  gratification  from  the  perusal  of  this 
elegant  little  volume,  and  agree  with  iu  author,  that  no  subject 
affords  a  finer  scope  to  the  didactic  and  descriptive  muse,  than 
the  praise  of  women.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  upon  inquiry,  that 
frwn  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  poets  have  never  been 
considered  as  duly  qualified  until  they  had  exhibited  some  signs 
of  admiration  for  the  fair  sex;  and  either  served,  or  affected  to 
serve,  a  probationary  term  of  chivalrous  devotion  at  the  shrine  of 
ttmt  being. 

Whom  Nature  form'd  to  temper  men.'' 

On  this  score,  Mr.  Barrett  will  be  found  deserving  of  no  small 
share  of  commendation;  for  he  has  eulogized  poetically,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  sincerely,  not  any  individual  PhiUis  or  Chloe  of 
bis  imagination,  but  the  whole  sex  in  general.  Had  he  failed  in 
his  attempt,  his  good  intentions  would  still  have  entiUed  him  to 
our  approbation;  but  we  shall  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  expecta- 
tions, which  the  excellence  of  his  subject  is  capable  of  creating 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  are«  for  the  most  part,  fulfilled. 

It  would  be  needless  for  us  to  descant  in  prose,  upon  what  the 
author  has  so  ably  treated  in  energetic  and  harmonious  verse;  we 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  an  immediate  examination  of  the 
book.  In  a  modest  and  well-written  preface,  Mr.  Barrett  asserts, 
^  that  though  the  fair  sex  have  occauoned  many  dissertations  in 
English  prose,  they  have  never  yet  found  a  champion  in  the  more 
congenial  field  of  English  poetry/'    With  this  declaration,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  agree.    Pamell  has  a  poem  on  the  Rise  of  Wo- 
jDan.  Southey*s  first  epic  celebrates  the  wonderful  exploits  of  the 
Maid  of  Arc;  and  one  of  the  roo^t  elegant  of  his  minor  produc- 
tions is  denominated  "  the  Triumphs  of  Woman.**  Besides  these, 
many  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  all  ages,  compliment  her  in 
various  passages  of  their  poems.  We  copy  the  following  singular 
rerses  from  the  works  of  sir  Aston  Cockaynne;  which,  as  they 
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have  become  exceedingly  scarce,  may  not  be  deemed  unaccept- 
able to  our  readers: — 

^  I  wonder  why  by  fonl-inouthM  men, 

WomcD  so  slandered  be, 

Since  it  doth  easily  appear, 
They're  better  far  than  we? 

Why  are  ttie  Oroeet  every  6ne 
Pictured  as  Wo«e»  be, 

If  not  to  show  that  they  in  Oraee 
Do  more  excel  than  we? 

Why  are  the  liberal  Scienca 
Pictured  as  Woman  be. 

If  not  to  show,  that  ttiey  in  them 
Do  more  excel  than  we? 

Why  are  the  FirtueM  every  one 
Pictured  at  Women  be, 

If  not  to  show,  that  they  in  then 
Do  more  excel  than  we? 

Since  Women  are  so  full  of  worth, 
Let  them  all  praised  be. 

For  commendations  they  deserve 
In  ampler  wise  than  we. 

Mr.  Barrett  glances  at  the  inferior  condition  of  women  in  for- 
mer ages,  and  he  says  that  some  tmcture  of  the  stain  may  still  be  ' 
found  in  our  enlightened  times: 

Companion  of  his  groom,  the  clown  coofounds 

Subservient  Women  with  his  horse  and  hounds; 

And  pedants,  who  from  books,  not  nature,  draw 

Try  to  condemn  her  by  scholastic  law, 

Wits,  for  an  epigram,  her  fame  undo. 

And  those  who  God  blaspheme,  mock  Women  too. 

All  such  conclude  her  of  inferior  clay, 
Because  she  wants  some  merits  men  display, 
As  well  may  they  condemn  the  chilly  moon. 
Because  her  crescent  cannot  glqw  like  noon, 
For  if  that  orb  whose  affluent  dew  bestows 
Balm  on  the  globe,  another  sun  arose. 
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TUs  flow'ry  ball  would  wither,  stagnant  g^aks 
Engender  death,  and  midnigfat  scorch  the  vales,  p.  35  . 

There  is  great  delicacy  in  the  following  lines:— 

To  guard  that  virtue,  to  supply  the  place 

Of  courage,  wanting  in  her  gfentle  race, 

Lo,  modesty  was  given,  mysterious  spell. 

Whose  blush  can  shame,  whose  panic  can  repel, 

Strong,  by  the  very  weakness  it  betrays, 

It  sheds  a  mist  before  our  fiery  gaze. 

The  panting  apprehension,  quick  to  feel, 

The  shrinking  g^race  that  fain  would  grace  conceal; 

The  beautiful  rebuke  that  looks  surprize. 

The  gentle  vengeance  of  averted  eyes; 

These  are  its  arms,  and  these  supreme  prevail. 

Ask  the  gray  pilgrim  by  the  surges  cast 

Oh  hostile  shores,  and  numbed  beneath  the  blast. 

Ask  who  revived  him.^  wfio  the  hearth  began 

To  kindle?  who  with  spilling  goblet  ran? 

Oh!  he  will  dart  one  spark  of  youthful  flame, 

And  clasp  bis  withered  bands,  and  WoMAif  name.   p.  33. 

This  recalls  forcibly  to  our  recollection  the  pathetic  little  song 
by  the  dutchess  of  Oeyonshire,  on  the  hospitality  of  a  negro  wo- 
man to  the  enterprizing  traveller  Mungo  Park:— 

The  loud  wind,  roared,  the  rain  fell  fast, 
The  while  man  yielded  to  the  blast; 
He  sat  him  down  beneath  the  tree. 
For  weary,  sad,  and  faint  was  he: 
But  oh!  no  wife  or  mother^s  care 
For  him  the  milk  or  com  prepare. 

•  »  • 

The  storm  is  o'er — the  tempest  past. 
And  mercy's  voice  has  hushed  the  blast; 
The  wind  is  heard  hi  whispers  low: 
The  white  man  far  away  must  go, 
But  ever  in  his  heart  will  bear 
Remembrance  of  the  negroe's  care." 

Ledyard  also  beautifully  eulogizes  the  fair  sex  in  his  verses 
entitled    the  Character  of  Woman."  He  tells  us  that  they  are — 
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^  AJive  to  ereiy  tender  ieetioir) 

To  deeds  aitaenj  OFer  prone; 
Tbe  woonds  of  pain  and  torrow  healing 

With  soft  oompeMion's  sweetest  tone. 

"  Formed  in  beneWenoe  of  nature, 

Obliging,  modest,  gaj,  and  mild. 
Woman's  tbe  same  endearing  creature^ 

In  conrtly  town,  and  savag^e  wild. 

When  parch'd  with  thirst — ^with  hanger  wasted, 
Her  friendly  hand  refreshment  gare; 
Uow  s\reet  the  coarsest  food  has  tasted, 
What  cordial  in  the  simple  ware! 

^<  Her  oourteons  looks — her  words  caressing, 

Shed  comfort  on  the  fiunting  soal; 
Woman 's  ihe  stranger's  general  blessing. 

From  sultry  India  to  the  pole!" 

Surely  Mr.  Barrett  has  never  seen  these  linesy  or  he  wonld  nq^ 
nave  asserted  that  woman  has  found  no  champioD  in  the  field  of 
Englbh  poetry.''  Certainly  no  one  ever  so  advocated  her  cause  so 
effectually  as  he  has  done  in  the  poem  before  us;  but  we  continue 
our  extracts. — Afcer  describing  the  difference  of  the  pursuits  and 
characteristics  of  each,  he  goes  on  to  show,  that  women  excel  us 
in  devotion,  chastity,  modesty,  charity,  good  faith,  forgiveness, 
and  parental  affection;  and  enumerates  the  various  arts  and  at- 
tractions which  give  them  so  strong  an  ascendency  over  us. 

"  She  by  reserve  and  awful  meekness  reigns; 

Her  sighs  are  edicts,  her  caresses  chains. 

Why  has  she  tones  with  speaking  music  strung.^ 

Eyes,  eloquent  beyond  the  mortal  tongue.^ 

And  looks  that  vanquish,  till  on  nerveless  knee. 

Men  gaze,  and  grow  with  gazing,  weak  as  she.^ 

'Tis  to  coamiaod  those  arts  against  our  arms. 

And  tame  imperious  might  with  winning  charms.*'   p.  4^* 

♦  *  ♦  * 

\*  But  can  all  earth  excel  that  crimson  grace, 
When  her  hyirt  sends  its  herald  to  her  fiM^ 
Sends  from  its  ark  its  own  unblemished  dovev 
A  messenger  of  truth,  of  joy«  of  love! 
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Her  VIoBh  cttmnan  to  modest  passuHi  fire; 
Her  bliuh  can  awe  his  arrogant  deaire; 
Her  blush  can  welcome  lovers  or  can  warm, 
As  ruddy  skies  announce  both  night  and  morn.' 


p.  49. 


We  wonder  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  our  author  to  place 
woman  in  the  most  interesting  situation  possible,  by  representing 
her  as  the  sweet  soother  of  our  cares  amid  the  storms  of  adver- 
sity, and  ready  to  endure  deep  and  protracted  anguish  for  the  sake 
of  the  object  beloved. — ^These  beautiful  lines  from  Marmicfli 
might  have  furnished  him  with  the  hint:— 


Oh  woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  bard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made. 
When  pain  and  iicknes^tormg  the  brow 
A  ndnUtering  angel  thou!^^ 


Or  these,  from  Dodsley's  fragment,  entitled  «  The  Wife:" 

Does  fortune  smile,  bow  grateful  must  it  prove, 
To  tread  life's  pleasing  round  with  one  we  love? 
Ordoesehefroum?  The/air  with  softening  art 
Will  sooth  our  woee  or  bear  a  wUUng  partJ*^ 

But  thanks  for  that  we  have.-— It  is  scarcely  fidr  to  cavil  with 
Mr.  Barrett  for  what  be  has  failed  to  do,  when  he  has  done  so 
much  more  than  we  could  have  expected  from  him.  We  shall 
c<H)clude,  therefore,  these  cursory,  and,  we  fear,  very  imperfect 
remarks,  on  his  interesting  volume,  by  three  extracts  from  it, 
wluch  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  not  often  excelled  in  the 
compass  of  modem  poetry. 

"  There  is  a  language  by  the  virgin  made, 
Not  read  but  felt,  not  uttered  but  betrayed; 
A  mute  commuuion,  yet  so  wondrous  sweet. 
Eyes  must  impart  what  tongue  can  ne'er  repeat. 
'Tis  written  on  her  cheeks  and  meaning  brows. 
In  one  short  glance  whole  volumes  it  avows; 
In  one  short  moment  tells  of  many  days. 
In  one  short  speaking  silence  all  conveys.  . 
VOL.  VI.  M  m 
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Joj,  mMMWf  lore  f900wC%  iMp^,  pil|r,  finry 
And  looks  a  sigh,  m4  weqpt  witbovt  a  tew. 

Ob»  *dttochaat«,  aoto«idnii|r>BO'0fin'B4 
So  soft,  so  wistfiil,  so  siBoere,  so  kind. 
Were  ejoe  ^melodious,  and  could  music  shower 
From  oiieot  rays  new  striking^  on  a  flower, 
Soch  keaTenly  raosic  from  that  glance  miglit  rise, 
And  angekown  the  lanfnage  of  the  skies.** 

There  U  mwh  of  the  pathetic  teodemest  of  Byron  in  this  pas- 
sage. The  next  will  be  found  Tcrjr  strongly  to  resemble  th^  ek- 
§ant  simplicity  of  Goldsmith. 

"  Light  specks  of  fleeqy  gold  bestrew  th«  iWeSi 

The  dewy  ox  is  on  his  knees  to  rise, 

The  mist  rolls  off  in  eddies  ^  smokes  b^^ 

Frofli  opening  cots,  and     is  still  within* 

The  pastoral  family  dne  task  prepare 

For  whetted  sithe,  the  milk  pail,  and  the  share; 

And  haste  where  lark  and  sephyr,  HO  and  bee, 

Mix  harmless  their  prim»ral  minstrelsy. 

One  damsel  chuckles  shrill;  her  packling  train 

Run  with  spread  pinions  and  dispute  the' grain; 

Another  up  her  retM  pitcher  heaves, 

Encamps  small  heaps  of  clay,  or  girdles  sheaves: 

Else  spinnvQg,.  pats  h^r  ba«y  foot,  and  trills 

3om(9dittied>  plaint  about  a  love  that  kills. 

The  laden  wife  meanwhile  to  market  goes, 

Or  underneath  the  hawthorn  knits  her  hose; 

Or  lays  moist  'kerchieft  on  the  sunny  grass. 

Or  checks  her  pottage  biUowing  o'er  the  brass; 

While  clattered  plates,  and  roots  in  hurry  peeled, 

Aonounce  her  good  man  trudging  from  the  ML**  p.  94. 

«  «  *  ♦  • 

«  Now  they  replenish  pleasant  cups,  and  tell 
The  rural  new?, — ^bow  he  from  ladder  fell^ 
How  she  from  hayrick;— merry  gossip  past, 
Come  dreams,  and  each  outwondered  by  the  last; 
Then  tales  of  ghosts  authentic,  then  the  noise 
Of  hoodwinked  damsels  chasing  nimble  boys: 

•1^  Ais  thought,  see  a  Dole  in  M  ByM%  "  Bride  of  Abfdas.^ 
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And  wbcD  to  sit  the  rmtic  would  mmj, 
His  traacheroQs  mistress  slips  bis  k^ieh  siNy: 
She  flies  and  hides — be  follows,  not  nuan 
Tostttiate  that  rerenge  of  Jore— a  kiss! 
At  the  dear  <mtrttg«  beaotifiillj  ibo^bf, 
(For  batfled  kuses  still  makes  Idsses  son^) 
Sbe  wfai8pera>  sbrieke^  sigh*  angry  words,  sEod  ie^ns 
^  A  8tnigSle>  yielded  soon,  and  pleased  complains."  p.  9T. 

The  poem  eoQohidas  with  an  nnrocatioii,  of  which  the  fbllowii^ 
is  a  pmxa 

Ob  fire  me.  Heaven!  to  sweeten  latter  li&. 
And  mend  my  wayward  heart,  a  tender  wifi% 
Who  sooths  me,  though  herself  witb  anguish  wrongs 
Nor  rendg4bl  for  ill,  nor  tongue  for  tongue. 
Sways  byTersuasion,  kisses  off  my  fnmn. 
And  reigns,  unarmed,  a <)ueen  withont  acmm. 
Alike  to  please  me,  her  accomphshed  hand 
The  harp  and  handy  needle  can  command; 
And  learning  with  such  grace  her  tongne  appBek 
Her  Tery  maxims  wear  agay  disgnise. 
Jfeat  for  my  presence,  as  if  princes  came. 
And  modest,  e'en  to  me,  with  bridal  shame; 
A  friend,  a  playmate,  as  my  wishes  caD, 
A  ready  nurse,  though  summoned  from  a  ball; 
Sbe  holds  in  eye  that  conquest  youth  achioFed, 
Lores  without  pomp,  and  pleases  unperoeired." 

A  pretty  reasonable  sort  of  a  prayer  for  a  poet!  and  when  ^ 
compare  thb  picture  with  the  gloomy  state  of  celibacyi  we  thinjc 
we  should  almost  be  tempted  to  exchange  our  study  for  a  domes- 
tic hearth,  and  listen  to  the  prattle  of  a  family  instead  of  the  pur- 
ring of  a  dat  or  the  song  of  the  lonely  cricket  Id  plain  sobelness, 
we  wish  Mr.  B.  such  a  wife  as  he  describes,  and  we  take  our 
leave  of  him,  sincerely  hoping  to  meet  him  again  ere  long,  and 
once  more  to  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  world  oiir  le^ 
timony  of  bis  merits. 
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DEFENCE  OF  ABffiRICAN  WOMEN.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Ma.  Oldschool, 

In  a  recent,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  refutable  magtzmC) 
the  following  paragraph  is  Introduced  into  a  sort  of  lampoon,  en- 
titled «  the  Truth  respecting  England:" 

"  Tooof  wem«i  of  no  fortune,  who  are  abore  the  necessity  of  labourixf , 
are,  for  the  most  part,  broo^t  np  among  ut  in  America,  with  an  titter  ig- 
norance and  disregard  to  every  species  of  domestic  usefulness  and  econo- 
my. They  flare  away,  and  sport  the  summer  of  life,  which  lasts  while  the 
labour  of  the  parent  can  administer  to  their  extrayagance;  and  when 
he  dies,  become  flependents  on  some  brother,  or  married  sister,  for 
the  rest  of  their  liyes*  or  in  failure  of  that,  retir^o  board  in  some  cheap 
country  Tillage,  become  exceedingly  pious,  and  (^Bfd  a  little  scandalous 
—and  take  snuff  at  all  mankind.  There  are  biRew  young  men  in  our 
country  diat  can  afford  to  support  an  extravagant  wife,  who  does  not  bring 
the  means  of  supplying  her  own  fictitious  wants,  and  this  is  the  true  reason 
why  there  are  such  swarms  of  our  blooming  damsels  withering  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities,  and  such  an  alarming  cn^  of  old  ma&ls  by  ftrevef,  who  are 
preparing  themselres  for  what  Is  to  come,  by  studying  the  Balance  of  Com- 
ifHt,  and  deriving  cdnsolation  from  the  single  blessedness  of  good  Mrs. 
Charlton,  and  little  Miss  Amy  Pinch,  As  stanch  friends  to  the  gentle  sex, 
we  would  advise  them  forthwith  to  begin  the  study  and  the  practice  of  a 
well  regulated  economy — to  think  sometimes  of  saving  as  well  as  of  spend* 
ing— and,*above  all,  to  dress  according  to  their  means  and  situation.  They 
will  then  attract  the  regards  of  prudent  and  reflecting  young  men,  whe 
seek  the  choicest  gem  of  life  in  a  gentle,  modest,  economical  wife— they 
will  bring  and  receive  blessings  in  that  state  to  which  reason  and  nature 
have  assigned  the  performance  of  woman's  duties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  her 
happiness— the  country  will  be  enriched  by  new  citizens  educated  by  such 
mothers— and  the  dandies,  and  corset  travelled  gentlemeB  may  exUbR 
their  thin  waists  and  thick  legs,  at  tea  parties,  in  vain." 

Great  u  the  American  people  confessedly  are— they  are  yet 
but  imperfectly  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  important  as 
they  are  becoming  in  the  scale  of  nations,  it  is  desirable  that  their 
character  and  habits  should  be  correctly  understood.  Hitherto, 
we  have  been  misrepresented  and  traduced  by  foreigners,  and  we 
forgave  them  because  they  were  ignorant.  Their  rapid  strides 
acvoas  our  extensive  continent,  must  necessarily  have  left  much 
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tmobserred  by  these  travellers,  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their 
left  Facts  must  have  been  distorted,  and  customs  mistaken.  But 
when  we  undertake  to  exhibit  ourselves,  the  reverse  is  most  na- 
turally to' be  feared.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  deceived  by  our 
partial  prejudices,  we  might  lead  our  readers  astray,  by  a  deline- 
ation more  beautiful  than  true.  Where,  then,  is  the  inevitable 
question-rwhere  did  the  above  slanderous  paragraph  origiQate? 
Not  surely— although  it  bears  the  stamp  of  an  American  produc- 
tion^ and  professes  to  be  written  <<by  one  of  the  most  emuient  lite- 
rary gentlemen  in  America'*— not  with  a  native  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  substantial  services  of  an  American  sister!  Not 
with  him,  whose  home  has  been  made  a  delightful  retreat,  or  a 
cheerful  asylum,  by  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  an  American 
9tfe!  Nor  with  him,  who  has  been  taught  to  speak  the  words  of 
truth  and  honour  by  an  American  mother!  Far  rather  "would  we 
suspect  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  very  Quarterly  Re- 
view, that  ^  termagant  critic,'*  who  ^  swept  the  kennels  of  Grub- 
street,"  to  libel  this  unoffending  country:  that  hydra  which  haunts 
the  bram  of  this  hapless  writer,  and  transforms  the  fairest  features 
of  nature. 

^  It  ianot  our  intention  to  interfere  between  a  person  so  utterly  des- 
picable as  general  Fillet,  and  the  women  of  England,— nor  shall 
we  quarreKwith  such  of  our  own  wits  as  think  proper  to  dish  up  his 
disgusting  calumny,  for  our  entertainment,  under  pretence  that 
it  is  ^fiermanently  useful  and  interesting."  That  admirable  coi|^ 
I  munity  of  writers— we  are  almost  tempted  to  call  them— have  es- 
\  tablished  their  title  to  the  respect  of  the  universe — we  only  wish 
for  a  qtiili  from  their  pinions  while  we  vindicate  ourselves! 

Young  women  then,  in  America, "  of  no  fortune,  who  arc  above 
the  necessity  of  hboinring,  are  brought  up  with  an  utter  ignorance 
and  disregard  to  every  species  of  domestic  usefulness  and  econo- 
I  ny/'  according  to  this  merry  essay.  Indeed^  so  extremely  face- 
tiofus  is  the  writer  throughout,  that  we  have  read  the  passage 
which  particularly  excites  our  indignation  again  and  again,  to  dis- 
eover  whether  it  is  not  in  the  same  ironical  strain  with  the  rest. 
Wc  are  compelled,  however,  by  every  legitimate  rule  of  construc- 
tion, to  believe  our  accuser  in  eamesU— we  therefore  plead  not 
gidlty  to  the  charge,  and  proceed  to  our  defence. 
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Femdit  io  this  ooiuitiy,  in  »U  cifcmnslaiicM  id>«ve  the  ytvf 
Wiresty  m  mriy  wnt  to  tolMMlt  wbeie  they  m  taught  tew,  to 
'  iMdi  and  lo  wiito«  If  they  are  above  the  Deceisity  of  labouring,** 
tbejr  are  kept  at  school  untU  they  are  about  fifteeo,  tearamg  arith- 
netic,  geographyi  giairaiary  and  history.  Do  these  studies  tend 
to  ^roowle  ^  domestic  usefoloess?"  Our  girls  are  taught  by  pn* 
BisbMat  ibr  Mgligencei  by  praiaea  for  iodustry«  and  by  premiums 
Smp  diningttiahed  attaiiiaie»t%  to  couiider  th^m  as  some  of  the 
nieaiiaby  which  they  are  taught  bow  to  thmk^aod  act,  hi  all  the 
ncisaffdea»and  on  every  ocoaaioB  of  li£o. 

But  here  is  the  error:— too  soon  after  they  leave  their  schooUf 
th^  book*  are  abandoned  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  in  ^  ig* 
nofVBce  of  ecoMmiy.*'  They  must  sew  for  their  brolheim  thcf 
ttMiiBtaasiat  their  mothers  in  the  care  of  the  house.  Not  that  they 
laaye  off  lestihig  alfegether*-;/br  evert^  bodjf  rea<U  ^  An^eria^ 
tet  they  now  read  in  a  deauitory  manner,  and  when  they  can  steaT 
a  ttHle  time^^without  order  and  without  reflection.  At  an 
wheft  tlieir  matunog  minds  would  receive  the  highest  improve- 
OMOt  by  prosecuting  the  scieoces  they  had  begun  at  their  schools, 
their  time  is  too  much  occupied  by  things  whichi  although  they 
be  of  tho  very  first  isnportaaoe  in  domestic  liie«  require  no  great 
lime  or  ability  to  kam.  Another  great  error  must  be  acknow- 
le^ed  as  too  general  in  the  education  of  our  girls.  Without  re- 
IpuRl  to  tasM)  tft(ent%  or  eircumstaocesy  they  must  learn  drawing. 


ft^and  music*   These  are  agreeable  accomplishments,  and 


JM  to  be  demedy  where  the  wealth  of  the  parent,  and  the  genius- 
of  the  chiki,  render  such  instruction  reasonable.  But  is  k  rational 
md  primer,  that  these  ornaments  should  be  indiscriminately 
thfown  upon  tenNdes^  Are  the  most  favoured  ever  compensated 
for  the  enormous  expense  of  time  and  money  thai  must  be  cooaum* 
^  to  obtain  but  a  moderate  de|^  of  skill,  in  muiiic  especialljr 
What  ean  excme  the  parent,  whose  hard  eaminga  are  all  neces- 
sary to  the  supply  of  the  comnsdn  conveniences  of  life,  for  wast- 
ing ^m  on  things  so  absolutely  useless!  We  may  be  told  of  the 
pleasure  of  muM,  «k1  the  deligia  of  a  fother,  who  retires  from 
hiadiilfWiour  to  the  song  and  the  dance  of  his  children;  of  the 
pr^e  of  his  heart  when  the  piano  of  his  daughter  charms  an  ad- 
miring circle!  Let  him  aooth  hia  wearied  mind  by  the  nK>re  pro* 
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ifiito  #i»piQfineQl  of  roadipg  vitb  }m  young  peoplc*-»let  him 
wcit*  dmr  emulation  by  exercniag  }»  qimtiaiis  of  grmi- 
attr,  of  geofiraphy  f  of  history,  he  will  confer  od  them  more  tiA- 
vcantial  benefiisi  and  fad  hb  rcwftrd  in  the  fiolidii^  of  Aehr  cha* 
racteni. 

Objeotioiiable,  bMrcTor,  as  we  th»k  these  degankoiMmeals  in 
the  mettore  and  omirersali^  of  their  use  In  our  dayi  Aejr  do  not 
prevent  oor  daoghters  from  becoming  ^  gentle^  meflestt  ecenemi* 
eal  wtFes,^  when  they  are  eidled  to  decide  on  the  Vehmce  of 
Comfort''  t^hdrfitraer  haUU  havenotandiio«dma<i«rsi0nto 
th^  ^  perfermanceof  woman's  Aerator  diitiea»'' the  piano  U 
abut  apt  the  danee  is  felinqviahedt  and  their  ^  bappinese''  b 
Ibond  in  the  pmctiee  of  as  many  eooial  and  dtmeatic  sinoea  ae 
oaa  he  femid  amongst  any  women  on  the  fiuse  of  ^  earth. 

Were  we  writhig  only  for  thoee  who  are  aeqoainted  widi  the 
oharaeter  and  haUta  of  Am^ean  women,  w«  woqU  lenundtiMm 
^tftbecommonobjection  thatis  made  to  the  mnsifial  edneaduRn  of 
yowigladieat  that  it  la  entmly  neglected  when  they  beeeme  the 
mistresaea  ef  fiuniKea-ia  very  snfieient  pmf  that  their  pasaian 
Cmt  diis  eMpatagance'' at  least,  does  net  standin  the  way  of  theb 
becoming  the  ^  choicest  gem  of  liis,''  accordbg  to  this  writer's 
notion  ef  agem.  It  ia  to  tibeee  hnow  usnet,  that  we  are  aa- 
aertiag  our  elums;  and  to  a  British  reader  it  will  not  he  much  to 
ew  diahonoor,  that  oor  accusatsan  is  fbnnd  on  the  same  pagea  that 
asperse  their  own  eseiriient  fsmalaa.  Sndi  weasen  ea  Misa  More, 
and  many  otliers  who  lutve  promoted  the  cause  of  eal%ieo  ami 
moral^,  by  tlieir  writioga,  thair  influence,  and  their  wealth, 
should  have  insfured  us  with  something  like  a  sentiment  of  aacred 
respect  for  the  whirf^  uaterhood  of  these  iaUmds.  But  the  hMd 
aiuat  diaeem,  and  tike  heart  must  be  impreaaed  by  the  vatue  of 
iriadem  and  virtue,  before  they  oan  be  inspected! 

Had  the  judkious  critic  under  consideration  asserted  ef  «ts, 
as  general  PUlet  has  uXA  of  the  English  ladies,  tliat  we  were  des- 
titttte  ef  grace,  of  taate,  of  st]^  ^  that  we  have  two  left  hands," 
we  might  have  aubmitted  in  silence^-dioogh  perhapa  we  abeuld 
httve  pouted  a  fittle.  The  practiee  of  that  very  usefuhiem  and 
neonomy,^  the  want  of  which  he  so  patriotically  laments,  iaan  in- 
jury  te  the  elegance  of  our  hdies,  Th^  aaa  compelled  to  work; 
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and  the  instances  are  rare,  in  whick  tiieir  tasks  are  not  perferm- 
ed  with  cheerfblness.    The  mediocrity  of  our  fortunes,  and  Uie 
Tices  of  our  servants  in  this  part  of  the  union,  oblige  os  to  be  ac- 
tively employed  in  the  work  of  the  hniiy.   Even  in  the  slave 
states,  to  tht  south,  the  women  of  America  are  proud  of  their 
house  keeping.   The  multitude  of  their  domestic  servants  ex. 
empts  them  from  the  necessity  of  doing  the  same  kinds  of  busi- 
ness with  their  own  hands,  which  is  imposed  on  us  in  this  part  of 
the  union;  but  this  multitude  of  dependents  enlarges  the  circle  of 
their  cares,  and  changes,  in  some  measure,  thenr  occupations. 
The  providing  of  food  and  clothing  for  hundreds  of  servants  is  i| 
weighty  employment  for  the  mistress  of  a  house,  who  often  cuts 
out  and  makes  a  great  many  garments  herself.  Besides  this,  she 
superintends,  perhaps,  the  whole  manufacture—spinning,  weaving, 
sewing,  and  knitting,  under  her  own  roof.  Let  our  calumniator  him- 
self acknowledge  how  often  he  has  seen  a  woman  the  stay  and  the 
ornament  of  her  fiunily.  How  often  has  he  beheld  the  wife  whose 
fiury  visions  of  perpetual  love  and  elevated  friendship  have  fled 
before  the  blighting  influence  of  tyranny  and  ignorante;  whose 
early  prospects  have  been  swept  fiway  by  the  vices  or  the  indo- 
lence of  her  husbandT-bstead  oi  sinking  under  one  of  the  severest 
trials  that  can  assail  the  female  heart:— exerting  herself  singly— 
and  even  when  counteracted  at  every  step— in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual education  of  her  children?    And  when  at  last  widowed, 
or  deserted,  perhaps,  how  often  has  she  entered  into  active  busi- 
ness;  provided,  by  her  judicious  management,  for  all  their  wants, 
and  accomplished  her  sons  and  her  daughters  to  bless  herself  and 
others! 

We  are  not  contending  in  the  spirit  of  Quixotism  with  wind- 
mills;—we  are  not  disproving  a  position  that  has  not  been  virtuaify 
advanced,  whilst  we  assert  that  American  women  are  notable 
housekeepers,  methodical,  neat,  economical,'  and  industrious. 
Such  fruits  are  not  reared  in  the  wild  soil  of  luxuriant  youdi, 
without  the  cultivating  hand  of  a  watchful  mother.  If  ^  our  young 
women"  were,  indeed,  <^  brought  up  with  an  utter  ignorance  and 
disregard  to  every  species  of  domestic  usefulness  and  economy," 
by  what  species  of  magic  are  they  transformed  into  the  best  ^ 
wives-Hhe  best  of  mothers?  Our  girls  are  genendlf  brought  up 
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at  hornet  or  if  from  the  want  of  a  suitable  school^  they  ate  sent 
abroad  for  instruction,  they  spend  bat  a  few  of  their  eari^r  years 
at  a  distance  from  their  parents^  and  are  seldom  without  the  salu* 
tary  influence  oi  excellent  examples. 

But  although  our  generous  countryman  b  so  very  moderate  in  his 
demands  for  furnishing  out  this  choicest  gemoflifeyouryoung  ladies 
endeavour  to  acquire  something  more  than  the  every*day  qualifica- 
tions o^gentUnct^i  modesty ^  and  economy.  They  aspire  to  the  honour 
of  being  companions  to  their  future  lords.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
affect  to  be  philosopbers: — they  cannot  expkun,  for  Instance,*  why 

ships  might  be  rendered  more  buoyant  in  the  water,  by  making 
them  air*tight,  and  forcing  in  air  by  meanft  of  an  air-pump;"  be- 
cause, to  their  unsophisticated  understandings,  it  appears  that  if 
any  weight  be  thrown  in  vessels,  its  tendency  is  not  to^  elevate 
them  to  a  higher  level  in  the  water,'*  but  to  sink  tjiem  deeper.  In 
these  cases  tbey  are  content  to  take  common  sense  as  their  guide, 
and  mAc  (i  e.  common  aen^e)  teaches  them  to  laugh  at  such  absur- 
dities. 

Our  ladies,  young,  and— 4K>t  young,  listen  to  lectures  on  thf 
phenomenaof  nature— on  nuneralogy,  botany,  and  chymistry.  This 
species  of  knowledge  may  be  dispensed  with  by  our  homely  advi- 
ser, yet  if  professor  Cooper  should  instruct  us  in  the  saving  arts  of 
making  better  bread,  a  cheaper  pudding,  more  palauble  beer, 
and  so  forth,  than  our  mothers  have  been  able  to  do,  he  will,  perad- 
venture,  allow  us  to  leave  our  needles  now  and  then  for  the  lec- 
ture room;  and  even  be  disposed  to  admit  our  pretensions  to  think- 
ing ^  sometimes  of  saving  as  well  as  of  spending." 

When  this  very  extraordinary  paragraph  first  met  our  eye,  we 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  pass  it  over  as  we  have  since  seen 
others  do— with  a  smile  at  its  absurdity.  We  have,  however^ 
amused  ourselves,  and  we  hope  prevented  some  others  from  be- 
lieving, that  American  women  are  altogether  good  for  nothing  as 
helps-meet  for  man.  Here  we  should  be  glad  to  dismiss  the  arti- 
cle, but  it  would  seem  almost  a  dereliction  of  duty,  not  to  notice 
another  characteristic  which  we  do  not  resist  as  a  slander  of  our 
countrywomen,  but  deprecate  as  an  insidious  sneer  at  religion. 

*  Sec  Analectic  Magazine  for  August,  1818,  p.  162. 
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Wc  never  sec  such  thins:s  from  an  American  pen  without  feelings 
of  shame  and  indignation,  particularly  when  they  appear  in  works 
of  such  high  pretensions  as  this  Journal.  Our  butterflies,  it  seems, 
after  «  flaring  away  the  summer  of  life,"  "  retire  to  board  in 
some  cheap  country  village,  and  become  exceedingly  /tious^  and 
withal  a  little  scandalous."  If  this  assertion  did  not  altogether  ori- 
ghiate  in  the  welcome  opportunity  of  uttering  some  pleasantry  of- 
fensive to  piety  ;— or  if  the  brain  of  this  writer  be  really  a  little  de- 
ranged by  the  freaks  of  some  hypocritical  old  maid,  we  will  afford 
him  some  pity;-^but  we  must  tdl  the  sober  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  American  women,  not  only  in  the  autumn,  but  in  the 
spring,  and  the  summer  of  their  da3rs,  are  distinguished  in  works 
of  genuine  piety.  The  sun  scarcely  shines  on  a  portion  of  the  new 
hemisphere  that  is  not  also  morally  enlightened  by  their  Christian 
beneficence. 

Female  virtue  has  ever  been  the  curb  of  vice  and  the  polisher 
of  virtue;  but  the  nineteenth  century  beholds  it,  emphatically, 

clothed  with  strength  and  honour."*  To  talk  of  the  substantial 
benefits  conferred  on  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  by  innumerable  fe- 
male societies  of  every  age  and  condition,  would  be  utterly  super- 
fluous.! But  the  patience,  the  modesty,  and  the  good  sense  dis- 
played by  girls,  in  teaching  both  young  persons  and  adults  to 
read: — by  girls  scarcely  more  than  children  themselves — in  a  la- 
bour which  brings  nothing  in  return  but  the  consciousness  of  do- 
ing good— certainly  these  qualities  deserve  the  highest  commen- 
dation, and  ought  to  rescue  their  sex  from  misrepresentation.  Is 
it  not  wonderful,  that  amongst  thousands  of  young  women,  asso- 
ciated in  every  section  of  our  country,  we  hear  of  no  dissention — 
BO  envyings — ^no  struggles  for  precedence— nothing  but  harmony 
and  meekness,  rendering  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due?'*  Do 
girls  who  are  suffered  to    flare  away  the  summer  of  life"  in  idle- 

*  Proverbs,  31. 

f  The  institutiQiis  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes,  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  invidious  to  mention  any  one  of  them.  Yet  we  can- 
not permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  inviting^  those  whose  rambles 
lead  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  who  delight  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  benevolence  which  blesseth  him  that  g^ves  aud  him  that  re- 
ceives,"— to  pause  at  the  entrance  to  the    Female  Asylum  Society." 

En.  P.  F. 
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ness  and  extravagance  act  thus?  No,  sii^  our  dai^hters  are  war* 
thj)  to  use  the  language  of  this  writer,  of  the  regards  of  {frudeut 
and  reflecting  young  men"— the  hearts  of  their  husbands^  may 
safely  trust  in  them" — for  "  their  works  do  prabe  them  in  the 
gates."* 

CONSTANTIA. 


KETITICHV  OF  DANI£L  DOLLAR.— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Although  our  munificent  patrons  do  not  enable  us  to  enjoy  ayery  soci- 
able acquaintance  with  such  persons  as  the  petitioner  in  the  following 
case,  we  are  indulged  sometimes,  like  the  hungry  man  in  the  cook-shop, 
with  the  sound  of  their  voices. 

We  understand  from  our  correspondent,  Orlando,  who  spoils  the  barks 
of  innocent  trees,  by  carving  tbem  with  names,  and  hangs  verses  on  the 
bushes,  that  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  on  this  occasion,  was  supported  by  the 
editor  of  the  Piiitbrnrg  Qcutette,  who  first  brought  th^  matter  hefore  the 
public.  He  was  not  of  Ibe  opinion,  we-  suppose,  which  some  wise  per»on4 
entertain,  that  guineas  are  an  incumbrance  on  commerce;  nor  did  he  i^pre* 
bend  that  their  moon-faced  cousins,  the  Dollar  family,  would  be  in  any 
danger  from  the  noise  and  smoke  of  his  industrious  city.  That  the  prayer 
was  granted  we  have  been  informed;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  was 
the  return  upon  the  writ.  We  therefore  begin  to  suspect  that  the  whole  is 
a  trumped  up  story:  that  no  such  thing  as  a  Dollar  will  be  found  in  the 
vaults  of  any  house  in  Pittsburg,  or  elsewhere.  It  has  lately  been  stated 
in  the  public  prints,  that  the  mother"  of  this  numerous  progeny  has  lost  no 
less  than  300,000  of  them  during  the  last  year,  in  taking  care  of  the  rett  of 
her  famly.  No  doubt,  then,  they  have  been  effectually  put  out  of  the  way. 

To  the  honourable  the  judges  of  the  court  of  ^  in  the  state  of  PennsyU 

vania,  the  humble  petition  of  Daniel  Dollar,* 

Respectfully  showeth; 

That  your  petitioner  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
South  America,  who,  although  possessed  of  shining  virtues  and 

♦Proverbs,  31. 

f  Republished  here,  with  alterations,  from  the  Pittsburg  OazeUe.  5n» 
P.  P. 
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great  intrimlc  i9orrA,  bad  remabed  pressed  by  a  builhen  of  e^rth^ 
bf  cares,  buried  in  obscuritf .  Here  thej  were  discorered  bj  a 
person  of  deefi  penetration  and  /ir^found  reeearehy  who  proooun- 
ced}  with  oracular  wisdomt  that  rougbi  untutored,  and  aurroood- 
ed  by  rubbish,  as  they  were,  they  would  soon,  by  the  help  of  a 
IMefioliah  and  rejinementj  become  modeU  of  beauty  and  perfec* 
tion,  and  talentt  of  the  first  order  would  be  elicited  from  wiuit  now 
seemed  to  be  a  dull  and  heavy  mass  of  heterogeneous  peiticlea. 
The  prediction  was  soon  rerified;  they  rose  from  the  deep  ca- 
▼ems  of  obscurity,  passed  thtjiety  ordeal,  were  weighed  In  the 
balance,"  and  not    found  wanting." 

Your  petitioner  first  saw  light  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  wfiere, 
being  a  gay  young  fellow  of  a  brilliant  appearance,  and  not  defi- 
cient in  solidity  of  character,  he  soon  became  respected,  courted, 
and  admired.  Early  imfirestioM  are  said  to  be  the  moat  lasting 
and  those  which  he  received  were  not  calculated  to  bo  easily  era- 
sed; from  his  birth  he  has  worn  the  motto  of  his  country,  and  li- 
berty was  engraved  upon  his  breast.  The  rich  man  cherished,  the 
poor  man  honoured,  and  all  men  loved  him;  nay,  even  so  great 
was  his  popularity,  that  he  could  enter  those  doors  which  closed 
alike  upon  the  wealthy,  the  learned,  and  the  indigent.  Bfany 
a  hearty  squeeze  has  he  received  from  the  hand,  that  neither 
love,  friendship^  nor  benevolence  could  open;  and  he  has  shaied 
the  chamber  of  the  husband  and  the  bachelor,  the  priest,  the  ma- 
tron, and  the  virgin.    He  can  boast  that 

— "  he  has  seen  better  dajrs. 
And  has  with  Ik^  bell  been  knolled  tochureb, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feastk" 

The  ladies  were  not  less  his  friends  than  the  gentlemen— it  is 
true  they  sometimes  affected  to  turn  him  into  ridicule^  hut  this 
your  honours  well  know  is  the  best  proof  of  a  lady's  regard;  and 
your  petitioner  can  assure  you  that  he  has  dangled  at  their  sides 
for  hours  together,  that  they  ever  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  de- 
tain him  in  then*  silken  chains;  that  they  always  received  him 
with  smiles,  and  parted  with  him  with  regret.  Hapf^,  happy! 
would  he  be  to  devote  all  his  hours  to  their  service!  and  happy 
they  if  they  had  no  amusements  which  cost  them  dt5arer  thaik 
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those  purchased  at  his  expense,  and  no  afflictions  but  those  which 
he  could  relieve!  Your  honours  would  smile,  and  perhaps  accuse 
him  of  exaggeration,  were  he  to  detail  all  the  services  which  he 
has  rendered  to  the  sex:  how  he  has  supplied  their  toilets,  admi- 
nistered to  their  wants,  and  indulged  their  whims— but  how  will 
that  smile  of  incredulity  vanish,  when  he  adds,  that  ^his  fickle 
sex,  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please,"  have  efer  been  to  him 
inflexibly  constant,  and  tenderly  attached. 

He  has  not,  however,  been  confined  to  the  circles  of  fie^shioa 
and  elegance  alone;  he  has  visited  every  rank,  and  •hone  in  every 
station.  Naturally  fond  of  his  countrymen,  and  possessed  of  an  in- 
flexible character,  he  neither  smiled  upon  opulence,  or  frowned 
on  poverty — hX^face  was  alike  to  all — he  has  ever  been  a  pure 
republican.  The  stupendous  exertions  of  his  philanthropic  spirit 
have  been  equally  meritorious  and  astonishing:  he  has  brought 
joy  to  8<ddier*s  heart,  and  intoxicating  pleasure  to  his  fancy;  he 
has  clothed  the  naked,  fed  the  hungry,  and  cheered  with  comfort 
the  bed  of  sickness;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  pur- 
chased the  liberty  of  a  hundred  of  the  copper- coloured  aborigines 
of  our  countiy  from  loathsome  vaults  like  that  which  it  has  since 
become  his  own  fate  to  inhabit. 

Tour  petitioner  has  always  been  a  peaceable  citizen;  he  has  ne- 
ver •*  made  one  honest  man  his  foe,"  nor  "  from  the  soft-ey*d  vir- 
gin drew  a  tear."  He  has  never,  it  is  true,  harangued  at  elections, 
but  he  has  exerted  his  silent  influence,  aiid  has  done  more  than 
those  who  made  most  noise;  he  has  never  preached,  but  he  has 
paid  those  who  did;  he  has  never  fought  for  his  country,  nor  has 
he  sat  in  her  councils— -but  he  lias  made  many  patriots,  and  has 

done  the  state  some  service,"  by  contributing  the  ^  ways  and 
means." 

Your  petitioner  will  not  intrude  on  your  honours  a  detail  of  all 
h}s  good  deeds—for  although  the  acknowledgment  of  a  deed  is  held 
by  good  Judget  to  be  essential  to  its  validity,  he  is  a  fellow  of  too 
much  mettle  to  descend  to  forms.  He  thanks  heaven  that  he  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  lawyers  unsullied,  and  that  although 
they  have  griped  him  hard,  they  have  not  be^  able  to  bend 
him  at  will,  as  they  do  most  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  &11 
into  their  clutches.  But  he  can  confidently  assert  that  he  has  at- 
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ways  «  gone  about  doing  good,"  and  that  he  has  ever  been  "  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and ^r*/ in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen** 
Indeed  so  much  is  he  beloved,  that  he  would  no  doubt  become  go- 
vernor of  the  state,  were  he-  not  deficient  in  one  quality,  which, 
in  our  government,  is  the  ne  film  ultra  of  excellence — the  power 
of  speech^our  petitioner  was  unfortunately  bom  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  hopes,  however,  by  the  assistance  of  the  philanthropic  gentle- 
men who  have  come  over  for  that  express  purpose,  to  obtain  this 
inestimable  blessing. 

Your  petitioner  now  proceeds  to  state  the  reason  of  his  present 
appeal.  It  was  about  two  years  ago  that  his  misfortunes  began. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  how  he  was  hurried  from  the  elec- 
tion ground  to  a  gin-shop,  and  thence  to  a  card  table,  how  he  was 
carried  thence  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  left  him  with  a  milli- 
ner, who  gave  him  to  a  young  lady,  who  took  him  to  the  play- 
house; it  is  sufficient  .to  say  that  aftermany  ad  ventures,  be  was  ta- 
ken by  a  huge  Kentucky  merchant,  who  carried  pistols,  and 
brought  him  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  where  he  waS  lodged  in  the 
vault  whence  he  now  dates  this  petition.  Here,  together  with  ma- 
ny companions,  he  has  suffered  under  a  rigorous  confinement. 
They  have  borne  it  long  without  murmuring,  but  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  The  vaults  of  a  bank,  may  it  please  your  honours,  aflbrd 
neither  air,  warmth,  nor  refreshment,  and  in  such  a  place  your  pe- 
titioner is  in  danger  of  being  immured  for  ever.  Nor  is  this  all;  so 
determined  are  our  enemies  upon  our  destruction,  that  they  are 
erecting  new  jaiU  in  every  village  for  our  reception.  We  are  told 
that  one  of  these  ftriaona  is  shortly  to  be  established  at  a  place 
called  Noodledoozy,  to  which  we  apprehend  that  we  shall  be 
transferred,  and  confined  for  life. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  prays,  that  your  honours  will  issue  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus^  to  bring  him  before  you,  and  to  oblige  his 
keepers  to  ahow  cauae  why  he  is  detained;  and  your  petitioner  is 
induced  to  hope  and  believe,  that  when  you  have  reviewed  his 
former  character,  and  duly  considered  his  extensive  usefulness, 
his  request  will  be  granted;  and  the  best  prayer  he  can  make  for 
your  honours  is,  ^  that  you  were  "  not  only  almost,  but  altogether 
such  as  he  is,  except  these  bonds." 

And  for  this,  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.  , 

DANIEL  DOLLAR. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  MATTHEW  BOULTON. 

The  foUowmg  biogpraphical  sketch  of  a  conspicuous  Englishmao,  inti- 
mately connected  irith  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  bis  coun- 
try, will  be  interesting  to  the  political  ecdnomist,  the  patriot,  and  all  those 
who  justly  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a  character  to  a  nation. 

If  genius  and  indefatigable  industry,  directed  by  the  purest  pa* 
triotism,  hare  any  claim  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  an  account  of 
this  gentleman  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable.  When  we  con- 
template the  enlarged  extent  of  his  views,  the  wide  and  rapid  cir- 
culation of  his  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  art,  and  the  numerous  and  honourable  connex- 
ions which  he  has  formed  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  admit  that  few  men  possess  greater  claims  to 
the  attention  and  gratitude  of  their  country.  Matthew  Boulton 
was  bom  at  Birmingham,  the  14th  of  September,  1728.  He  re- 
ceived the  chief  part  of  his  education  at  a  private  grammar  school. 
So  early  as  the  year  1745,  Mr.  Boulton  having  lost  his  father, 
who  left  him  in  flourishing  circumstances,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  invention  of  a  new  and  most  ingenious  method  of  inlaying 
steeL  Buckles,  watch  chains,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles, 
wrought  at  his  manufactory,  were  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
France,  where  they  were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  English,  who 
affected  to  have  no  taste  for  the  productions  of  their  own  country. 
The  confinement  of  a  populous  town  was  but  ill  suited  to  such  an 
establishment  as  soon  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Boulton*s  farther 
experiments.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1762,  he  purchased  those 
extensive  tracts  of  common,  at  that  time  a  barren  heath,  with  only 
a  small  house  and  mill,  on  which  the  Soho  manufactory  now 
stands.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  extensive  works,  at 
the  expense  of  9,000/.  To  this  spot  his  liberal  patrmiage  soon  at- 
tracted great  numbers  of  ingenious  men  from  all  parts,  and  by  their 
aid  he  so  eminently  succeeded  in  imitating  the  or  moluy  that  the 
most  splendid  apartments  in  this  and  in  many  foreign  countries  re- 
ceived their  ornaments  from  Soha  Here  too  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  oil  colours  were  mechanically  taken  off,  with 
such  ease  and  exactness,  that  the  original  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  copy.  This  mode  of  copying  was  invented  by 
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the  late  Mr.  Egg^ington,  whose  performances  in  stained  glass  af- 
terwards introduced  his  name  to  public  notice.  The  utmost  powd- 
er of  the  water  mill,  which  Mr.  Boulton  had  hitherto  employed} 
£b11  infinitely  short,  eren  with  the  aid  of  horses,  of  that  immense 
force  which  was  soon  found  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  de- 
signs. Recourse  was  therefore  had,  about  the  year  1767,  to  that 
thef  d*oeuwe  of  human  ingenuity,  the  steam  engine.  The  first  that 
Mr.  Boulton  constructed  was  on  M.  Sarary's  plan;  but  the  ma- 
chine was  yet,  as  it  were,  in  its  in&ncy,  and  by  no  means  answer^* 
ed  Mr.  Boulton's  expectations.  In  the  year  1769,  Mr.  James 
Watt,  of  Glasgow,  obtained  a  patent  for  such  a  prodigious  im*' 
prqrement  of  it,  that  Mr.  Boulton  immediately  sought  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  induced  him  to  settle  at  Soho«  At  this  place  the 
&cility  of  its  application  to  a  variety  of  concerns,  wherein  great 
force  was  requisite,  soon  manifested  its  superior  utility  and  vast 
advantages  to  the  public;  parliament,  therefore,  in  1775,  cheerful- 
ly granted  a  prolongation  of  Mr.  Watt's  patent  for  twenty-five 
years.  A  partnership  now  commenced  between  Messrs.  Boul- 
ton and  Watt;  and  a  manu&ctory  of  steam  engines,  on  their  im- 
proved plan  was  established  at  Soho,  which  still  supplies  the  chief 
mines  and  manufactories  throughout  the  kingdom.  Aided  by  such 
talents,  and  commanding  such  unlimited  mechanical  powers,  Mr. 
Boulton's  views  soon  expanded,  and  Soho  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms  of  the  extraordinary  advantages  it  had  acquired.  The  art  of 
coining  had  long  stood  in  need  of  simplification  aad  arrangement, 
and  to  this  art  Mr.  Boulton  no  sooner  turned  his  attention,  than 
abotit  the  year  1788,  he  erected  a  coining  mill,  on  an  improved 
plan,  and  struck  a  gold  medal  of  the  full  weight  of  a  guinea,  and 
of  the  same  form  as  that  of  his  new  copper  coinage  lately  put  in- 
to circulation.  The  superior  advantages  of  that  form  are  obvious. 
The  impression  is  far  less  liable  to  friction;  and  by  means  of  a 
steel  gauge  of  equal  diameter,  money  coined  on  that  principle^ 
may  be  examined  by  measure  as  well  by  weight,  the  rim  being 
exactly  circular.  Moreover,  the  intrinsic  is  so  nearly  equal  to.  the 
current  value  of  every  piece,  that,  without  a  steaiti  engine  and 
adequate  apparatus,  every  attempt  to  counterfeit  the  Soho  coin- 
age must  be  made  with  loss.  The  fabrication  of  base  money  seems 
likely,  by  these  means,  to  be  speedily  checked,  and,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  entirely  defeated.  The  mill  at  Sobo  works  eight  machinesy 
each  of  which  receives  stamps,  and  delivers  out,  by  the  aid  of  only 
a  little  boy,  from  seventy  to  ninety  pieces  of  copper  in  one  mi- 
Aute.  Either  of  them  is  stopped  without  the  smallest  interruption 
to  the  motion  of  the  others.    In  adjoining  apartments  all  the  pre- 
paratory processes  are  carried  on  with  equal  facility  and  despatch; 
such  as  rolling  the  copper  into  sheets,  dividing  them  into  blanks, 
and  shaking  them  into  bags  clean  and  ready  for  the  die.  Without 
any  personal  communication  between  the  different  classes  of 
workmen,  the  blanks  are  conveyed  to  the  room  where  they  are 
shaken,  and  from  thence  to  thp  coining  room  in  boxes,  moving 
with  immense  velocity  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  accompanied  by 
a  ticket  of  their  weight.    The  Sierra  Leone  Company  employed 
Mr.  Boulton's  mint  in  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  East  India 
Company  in  that  of  copper.    He  also  sent  two  complete  mints  to 
Petersburgh.  Mr.  Boulton  having  presented  Paul  I,  with  some  of 
the  most  curious  articles  of  his  manufactory,  in  return  received  a 
polite  letter  of  thanks  and  approbation  together  with- a  splendid 
collection  of  medals,  minerals  from  Siberia,  and  specimens  of  all 
the  modern  money  of  Russia.    With  the  view  of  still  further  im- 
proving and  facilitating  the  manufactory , of  steam  engines,  Messrs. 
Boukon  and  Watt,  in  conjunction  with  their  sons  established  a 
foundry  at  Smethwick,  a  short  distance  from  Soho.    Here  that 
powerful  agent  is  employed,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  itself,  and  its 
various  parts  are  fabricated  and  adapted  together  with  the  same 
regularity,  neatness,  and  expedition,  which  distinguish  all  the 
operations  ot  their  manufactory.    Those  engines  are  afterwards 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Birmingham  caiial, 
which  communicates  with  a  wet  dock  belonging  to  the  foundry. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  envy  would  view  with  indiflFer- 
ence,  such  singular  merit,  and  such  unexampled  success.  The 
inventions  and  improvements  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  were 
first  imitated;  and  then  either  decried  or  disputed.  Reason  labour- 
cd  in  vain  to  silence  the  clamours  of  injustice,  and  to  defeat  the 
strloagems  of  fraud.    At  length,  in  the  year  1792,  a  solemn  deci- 
sion  of  parliament,  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  concurrent  opi- 
nion of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  forbade  any  encroachment 
The  last  discovery  for  which  Mr.  Boulton  obtained  a  patent,  was 
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the  important  "method  of  raising  water  and  other  fluids."*  Who- 
ever contemplates  the  merit  and  utility  of  a  long  life  devoted  to 
such  valuable  pursuits,  as  we  have  here  briefly  and  very  imper- 
fectly described,  and  recollects,  without  emotion,  that  the  spot  on 
which  so  much  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing;  where  hundreds 
of  women  and  children  easily  earn  a  comforUble  subsistence; 
where  population  is  as  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  means  of  na- 
tional prosperity  improving  in  proportion,  was  lately  a  bleak* 
swampy,  and  sterile  waste,  must  want  understanding  to  compre- 
hend, or  sympathy  to  appreciate,  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. To  comment  upon  the  private  character  of  a  gentleman  in 
Mr.  Boulton*s  situation,  would  be  an  useless  task;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, only  observe,  that  as  his  g:reat  and  expanded  mind  formed 
and  brought  to  perfection  the  wonderful  works  we  have  briefly 
endeavoured  to  describe,  so  he  felt  no  greater  felicity  than  that  of 
difitlsing  happiness  to  all  around  him.    For  a  long  time  previous 
to  his  decease,  he  had  been  confined  to  his  room  by  illness,  and 
his  dissolution  was  daily  expected.   His  memory  should  ever  re- 
main dear  to  the  British  nation,  whose  glory  was  materially  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  to  his  own  fame.    While  we  commemorate 
those  great  men  who  have  sought  their  country's  honour  in  the 
fields  of  war,  we  ought  not  to  omit  paying  a  just  tribute  of  ap- 
plause to  those  who  have  promoted  arts,  industry,  and  com- 
merce, and  difl'used  plenty  and  comfort  through  the  realm,  by 
cultivating  science,  and  applying  it  to  the  useful  arts  of  peace. 
They  are  citizens  of  the  world,  and  should  be  naturalilEed  in 
every  breast. 


EMIGRATION  OP  OLD  MAIDS. 

A  society  of  young  gentlemen  of  Ccnmecticut  have  adopted  an 
article  in  their  constitution  to  this  effect— that  no  member  shall 
be  permitted  to  marry  under  any  circumstances  an  illiterate  wo- 
man;" and  in  consequence  of  this  resolution  forty  old  maids  have 
removed  into  the  western  country  in  despair. 

*  This  is  an  invention,  perhaps,  only  inferior  to  the  steam  engine,  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are  numerous,  and  of  daily  occurrence. 

Ed.  p.  F. 
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jiuiO'biografihy, — Of  those  who  have  delighted  and  instructed 
U8^  artd  whpse  fame  is  as  deserved  as  it  is  extensive^  we  seem  ne* 
vcr  to  have  heard  enough,  and  however  numerous  the  volumes 
that  compose  their  memoirs,  they  produce  no  satiety.    There  is 
not  a  more  agreeable  lounging  book  in  the  library  than  the  pon« 
derous  Life  of  Johnson,  by  that  Jidua  achate*^  James  Boswell,  es- 
quire; and  many  of  the  idolizers  of  Shakspeare  have  often  wished 
that  such  a  piece  of  biography  relating  to  the  bard,  had  been 
written  and  preserved  to  our  days.    We,  however,  entertain  no 
such  desire.  With  an  enthusiastic  veneration  for  him,  whose  wri- 
tings are  not  for  a  season,  but    for  all  time,"  we  combine  a  jea- 
lous anxiety  concerning  his  character  as  a  man  in  common  life, 
which  supercedes  our  curiosity,  and  makes  us  wish  rather  that 
the  weaknesses  and  vices  inseparable  from  humanity,  should  be 
lost  in  oblivion,  than  blazoned  forth  to  tarnish,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  glory  of  his  immortal  muse.  It  is  the  opinion  even  of  Mar- 
montel,  who  has  written  his  own  memoirs,  that  "  the  maxim  con^ 
ceal  thy  actioruy  suits  no  one  better  than  a  man  of  letters,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  his  writings  that  he  should  be  celebrated."  An 
author,  indeed,  has  been  well  compared  to  a  great  city,  which, 
seen  at  a  distance,  appears  in  all  its  parts,  grand  and  noble;  but 
approach  it,  and  examine  minutely  into  it,  and  you  will  find  that, 
with  all  its  superb  squares  and  magnificent  edifices,  it  is  abun- 
dantly disfigured  by  dirty  lanes  and  filthy  spectacles.  We  rejoice, 
therefore,  that  such  s  ifcrutiny  of  Shakspeare  has  been  demcd  to 
us,  and,  on  the  principle  of  omne  ignotum  pro  magnificoy  we  are 
convinced  that  the  lustre  of  his  name  has  derived  splendour  from 
the  absence  of  these  lights. 

In  the  following  lines  the  reader  will  find  an  iUuatratioo  ^^^^^ 
pVulosophy  of  tale-telHng,''  as  it  is  pracUsed  by  ^^^J^"^^ 
poets  of  the  present  day,  who  are  the  more  inexcusable,  beca 
they  have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  loftier  flights^ 
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THE  OOTTAOE  OIML. 

Perebed  on  a  stooe,  beside  tbe  cottage  door, 

Satacbild-gfirl,  in  raiment  somewbat  poor, 
Bleoming; — a  wild  rose  'mid  tbe  ifmdioas  sbade!— 

hmgemg  abe  sat,  for  not  yet  piggj  came 

In  ber  room-meal  bis  wonted  part  to  claim: — 
Sipping  sbe  anxious  watcbed  eacb  opening  glade. 

But  now  be  conei,  in  coat  not  purest  wbite;-^ 
(To  ladies  eTen  pigs  ^ald  be  polite;) 
And  DOW  tbey  joyiiil  eat,  and  oft  sbe  smiled: 
But  1o!  too  greedy  of  tbe  goodly  fare, 
Poor  piggy  muncbes  far  above  bis  sbare. 
Take  a'poon,  piggy,"  tben  exclaimed  tbe  cbild. 

Ab!  simple  girl!  yet  man  from  tbee  migbt  learn 
liOTe  to  bis  fellow  men,  and  wise  discern 

Tbat  all  were  better,  loiring  less  tbemselres: — 
But  sure,  if  some  amid  tbe  various  crowd 
Sbould  gulp  too  much,  'twere  fair  to  cry  aloud, 

*  Take  a  'poon,  piggy-'  to  tbe  senseless  elves." 

The  7*AM/rf.—- In  tbe  year  1613,  Thomas  Heywood  printed  bis 
^Jfiologyfor  Mtortj**  in  which  he  says  "  he  endeavoured  to  make 
a  good  subject)  which  many  through  envy,  but  most  through  ig- 
Qorancei  have  sought  vioJentiy»  and  beyond  merit,  to  oppugne." 
Although  nothing  scarcely  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  quaint  wri- 
ter, few  names  are  so  familiar  among  the  authors  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  as  that  of  Heywood.  During  the  space  of  forty  years, 
his  pen  was  never  idle,  and  in  two  hundned  and  twenty  plays,  he 
aaserts  the  almost  incredible  fact,  that  he  had  either  an 
active  hand,  or,  at  the  least,  a  main  finger,"  besides  nume- 
rous other  works.  It  has  been  calculated  that  he  must  have  got 
through  a  sheet  a  day.  In  one  of  his  performances,  he  laments 
that  he  had  not  been  more  attentive  to  the  publications,  some  of 
which  had  got  abroad  in  so  mangled  a  shape,  that  he  was  asham- 
ed to  own  them;  and  as  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  his  writings 
have  escaped  the  devouring  hand  of  time,  we  may  account  in 
•ome  measure  for  the  number  of  them.  The  address,  entitled 
the  ^  Author  to  his  Booke,"  which  is  prefixed  to  the  «  Apolog}' 
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for  Actors,"  will  remind  the  reader  of  certain  passages  with 
which  every  scbool-boy  is  familiar.  . 

The  world's  a  theatre,  the  earth  a  stage, 

Which  God  and  nature  doth  with  actors  fill, 
Kiogs  have  their  entrance  with  due  equipage. 

And  some  their  parts  play  well,  and  others  ill. 
The  best  no  better  are  (in  this  theatre) 

Where  every  humour's  fitted  in  bis  kind — 
This  a  true  subject  acts,  and  that  a  traitor, 

The  first  applauded,  and  the  last  confin'd. 
This  plays  an  honest  man,  and  tiiat  a  knave; 

A  gentle  person  this,  and  he  a  clown. 
One  man  is  ragged,  and  another  brave: 

All  men  have  parts^  and  each  man  acts  his  owb. 
She  a  chaste  lady  actetb  all  her  life, 

*  »  *  * 

This,  covets  marriage  love—that,  nuptial  strife; 
Both  in  continual  action  spend  their  days.  • 

Some  citizens,  some  soldiers,  bom  to  adventure, 
Shepherds  and  seamen.  Then  our  play's  begun 

When  we  are  bom,  and  to  the  world  first  enten 
And  all  find  exits  when  their  parts  are  done. 

If  then  the  world  a  theatre  present, 
As  by  the  roundness  it  appears  most  fit, 

Built  with  star-galleries  of  high  ascent. 
In  which  Jehaoe  doth  as  spectator  sit. 

And  chief  determiner,  to  applaud  tiie  hehj 
And  their  endeavours  crown  with  more  than  Boenf ; 

But  by  their  evil  actions  dooms  the  rest 
To  end  disg^rac't,  whilst  others  praise  inherit* 
He  that  denies,  then,  theatres  should  be. 
He  may  as  well  deny  a  world  to  me. 

«*  THOMAS  HEYWOOD." 

I^/>pe. — Though  Pope  has  not  always  equalled  his  original^  hm 
has  in  some  passages  surpassed  it  Take  the  passage  (Ilias,  a. 
345 J  where  Patroclus,  by  the  orders  of  Achilles,  delivers  Brisels 
tD  thm  heralds  of  Agamemnon: 
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PatrocluB  now  th'  unwilliiig  beaaty  brou^U 
^She  in $qfl tarrou)$i  andinpemwe  thought. 
Pott  sUeni,  at  the  heraldt  held  her  handy 
And  qfi  locic^d  back,  slow  moving  o'er  the  strand. 

For  the  last  three  lines,  the  translator  had  no  further  warrant 
than  the  word  cuxtfo-tf,  and '  how  admirably  has  he  amplified  this 
hint!  The  pause  in  the  penultimate  line,  flaet  eilent^  brings  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  lingering  motion  which  it  describes. 

In  a  list  of  the  supplies  for  the  year  1757,  in  this  (then)  pro- 
vince, is  an  article  under  this  strange  title:  "  left  to  the  /lublicj  by 
m  person  unknown^  ^%^L/or  conscience  sake**  "  Would  to  ' 
the  editor  of  the  Penneytvania  Chronicle  exclaims,  ^  all  our  mi- 
nisters and  placemen  were  seized  with  such  qualms  of  consciencel" 

An  extraordinary  freshet,— \n  a  ponderous  folio  description  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Nathaniel  Spencer,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose 
head  we  can  fancy  we  behold,  enreloped  in  antique  guise,  in  a 
huge  and  well  powdered  wig,  and  seated,  pen  in  hand,  in  an  arm 
ehair  of  prodigious  amplitude,  we  find  the  following^  important 
circumsunce,  narrated  with  all  the  becoming  gravity  of  dictioii: 

Although  the  brook,  or  rivulet,  at  Cahie,  is  mostcommoDly  small,  y^ 
in  Norember,  1725,  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  falling,  it  swelled  to  an  amaz- 
ing hoigfat,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  the  inhabitants,  besides  drown- 
iog  two  men,  an^  carrying  off  a  cask  of  oyl,  containing  one  hundred  g^- 
Ions,  which  toae  not found for  severed  days  afier!^^ 

We  wonder  wbat  this  man  would  have  said  to  an  ice  fresh  in 
the  Susquehanna  or  Delaware? 

Commirei  who  is  the  writer  of  some  Latin  verses,  which  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  classical  age,  says  of  the  butterfly  UJliesj  and 
seems  a  flovfcr  which  fioats  in  air*^ 

•  I  believe  Menage  is  the  author  from  whom  the  following  bitter 
sarcasm  is  derived: 

In  this  portrait,  my  fair,  thy  resemblaDce  I  see, 
An  insensble  charmer  it  is^just  like  thee. 
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I  GOULD  readers^  were  I  inclined  to  take  up  many  hours  of 
jour  time,  recount  to  you  the  various  pranks  and  childish  actions 
of  the  earliest  of  my  days:  but  to  insure  brevity,  which  is  the  charm 
of  every  tale,  I  shall  merely  skim  over  the  prominent  features  in 
the  portrait  of  my  life. 

My  name  I  shall,  for  the  honour  of  my  parents,  suppress;  and 
the  many  aliases  that  have  been  tacked  to  it  I  shall  pass  over  in  si- 
lence. My  father  was  a  respectable  shopkeeper  in  the  city;  and 
being  himself  doatingly  fond  of  merchandize,  he,  like  many  other 
parents,  without  considering  the  talent  of  the  child,  brought  me 
up  with  great  care  to  the  same  trade.  But  all  his  attention  and 
instruction  were  totally  lost  upon  one  who  had  a  natural  and  un- 
aupportable  antipathy  to  every  kind  of  business,  and  whose  whole 
mind  was  filled  with  airy  notions  of  fame  and  renown.  I  had  a 
smaitenng  of  taste  for  literature.  I  had  formed  the  foolish  idea, 
which  has  been  the  bane  and  ruin  of  hundreds,  that  I  possessed 
some  sparks  of  genius,  and  might  make  no  inconsiderable  figure 
in  the  wcrld  as  an  author. 

My  father  dying,  left  me  for  fortune  a  good  shop,  the  stock  in 
trade,  and  a  good  business,  which  I  endeavoured  to  carry  on  for 
some  time;  but  attending  more  to  making  poetry  than  to  making 
money,  to  turning  a  period  than  to  turning  the  penny,  or  pleasing 
my  customers,  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  keep  myself  a  close  pri- 
soner. 

The  instant  I  felt  the  pressure  of  necessity,!  applied  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  to  my  friends,  the  conductors  and  publishers 
of  several  magazines,  who  had  long  fattened  in  the  sunshine  of 
my  prosperity,  and,  whilst  eating  my  dinners,  called  me  the  favou- 
rite of  the  Muses;  but  they  gave  me  the  coldest  and  most  dis- 
heartening reception,  absolutely  refusing  to  give  the  most  aurfiriz- 
ing'  genius  six  pence  a-piece  for  his  verses. 

Thus  being  unable  to  raise  money  enough  by  my  writings  to 
pay  for  my  lodgings  in  the  attic,  and,  therefore,  being  made  a 
bankrupt  in  the  court  of  Apollo,  as  well  as  in  the  court  of  chance- 
ry >  I  was  arrested  and  lodged,  rent  free,  in  the  ,  where  I 
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passed  my  time,  hawever,  in  the  best  and  most  fashionable  com- 
pany I  had  eVer  met.- 

In  a  short  time  my  creditors,  perceiving  that  they  might  as  well 
.endeavour  to  extract  blood  out  of  a  post  as  out  of  me,  thought  pro- 
per, in  the  plenitude  of  their  mercy,  to  set  me  at  large;  by  which 
they  avoided  paying,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  a  certain  allow- 
ance, which  a  creditor  is  compelled  to  discharge,  while  he  keeps 
his  debtor  confined. 

I  now  would  wish  to  pass  over  five  years  of  my  life;  but  as  the 
reader  may  desire  to  know  how  I  managed  in  the  great  emergen- 
cy I  experienced  on  leaving  the  •  ^  without  a  penny  in  my 

pocket,  I  will  not  disappoint  his  curiosity,  only  entreating  him  that 
my  narrative  may  not  injure  me  in  his  esteem. 

Fortune  smiled  on  me  for  some  time  with  uncommon  kindness, 
for,  suddenly,  like  another  Midas,  whatever  I  touched  turned  in- 
stantly into  gold.  But,  happening,  unluckily,  one  day,  by  the 
merest  chance,  to  touch  some  spoons  in  my  new  lodgings,  which 
were  also  hastening  to  turn  into  gold,  they  and  I  were  stopped, 
and  I  committed  to  durance  vile.  Well,  reader,  the  consequrace 
was,  that  I  was  sent  on  a  voyage  that  took  me  up  five  long  and 
gloomy  years.  You  must  not,  however,  judge  too  harshly  of  me 
for  this  faux-pas.  You  never  felt  the  pangs  of  want,  and,  there- 
fore, know  not  what  it  is  to  be  tempted  to  do  wrong,  to  relieve  a 
pressing  and  present  necessity. 

My  first  determination,  on  my  return,  was  to  abandon  the 
Muses,  Ambrosia,  and  Hippocrene,  and  to  get  into  service,  think- 
ing I  should  thrive  better  with  cook-maids  on  roast-beef  and 
porter. 

The  first  place  I  obtained,  through  the  medium  of  an  office  for 
aervanta^  which  gave  me  the  fairest  character  imag^inable,  was 
with  a  dramatic  writer,  who  was  the  most  consummate  plagiary 
living;  by  taking  characters  and  incidents  from  obsolete  plays  and 
old  novels,  he  contrived  to  frame  dramatic  pieces  that  met  with 
passable  success.  To  speak  truly  of  him,  he  was  in  his  business  a 
very  good  mechanic.  Here  I  lived  exceedingly  well  for  about 
three  months;  when,  on  a  sudden,  my  master  left  off  eating,  drank 
little,  slept  less,  and  stuck  to  his  anvil  day  and  night.  This  natu- 
rally alarmed  me,  and  the  more,  as  I  could  not,  for  the  soul  of 
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rae,  come  at  the  reason.  At  length,  having  eaten  up  the  last  mor- 
sel of  eatable  mattei',  I  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  determined 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  and  unchristian-like  fast; 
number  resolving,  if  my  master  was  doing  penance  for  his  sins,  to 
leave  him,  as  I  thought  I  had  perfectly  expiated  mine,  by  my  late 
▼oyage. 

Living  in  chambers,  there  was,  as  it  is  common,  an  old  laun- 
dress, who  used  formerly  to  come  every  morning  to  make  the 
beds,  and  put  the  rooms  in  order.  These  offices,  however,  were 
now  totally  abolished,  my  master  always  locking  the  door  of  his 
room,  whenever  he  made  an  excursion  from  home.  This  the  old 
wonum  was  aware  of,  and  never  troubled  him  with  her  visits.  In 
my  dilemma,  if  soon  occurred  to  me,  that  she  would  be  a  proper 
person  of  whom  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  melancholy  change  in 
the  order  of  the  house.  At  first  she  appeared  surprized  at  the  se- 
Terai  questions  I  put  to  her  on  the  subject;  and,  at  last,  burst  out 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming:  <^  What  the  dickens!  an't 

you  gone  yet?— -Why  he  has  begun  above  a  weekl"  "  Begun! 

begun  what?"  cried  I:  "  he's  left  off  eating — I  know  that — Begun 
what?*'— She  replied:  "  Why  his  next  play  to  be  sure;  and  high 
time  too,  having  spent  all  the  money  he  got  for  his  last.  Why, 

child,  he  has  no  idea  that  you're  in  the  house."  "  OI  ho!" 

said  I,  <^  is  that  the  case? — Then  I  shall  strike  my  tent,  and  beat  a 
inarch  to-morrow  morning;  not,  however,  without  asking  for  my 
pay. 

I  then  quitted  the  old  laundress  and  remained  at  my  master's 
chambers,  teasing  him  for  my  wages,  until  I  could  fast  no  longer; 
and,  being  unable  to  recover  a  8ousy  I  took  pity  on  him,  having 
been  a  debtor  myself,  and  left  him  in  peace^to  go  in  search  of  one 
who  made  more  use  of  his  digestive  flowers;  one  who  paid  less  res- 
pect to  intellectual  fileaaurn  than  to  sensible  ones, 

Imniediately  after  this,  I  was  hired  by  a  caricaturist,  with  whom 
I  lived  pretty  well,  but  whose  being  over  head  and  ears  in  debt 
was  the  cause  of  my  losing  my  place.  It  happened  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  It  was  a  custom  with  ail  the  friends  of  my  new  mas- 
tery who  called  on  him,  to  cough,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
knocked  in  a  particular  manner  at  the  door,  which  was  a  signal 
that  they  were  no  bailiffs.   A  beef-steak  pye  having  been  taken  to 
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tho  baker's  one  morning,  to  be  ready  at  two,  and  the  clock  having 
struck,  I  was  in  wonderful  appetite  and  anxiety  ^or  the  bakei^s 
approach.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  (we  Tived  up  three  pair  of 
stairs),  I  saw  him  coming  down  the  street — presently  heard  him 
upon  the  stairs,  and  now  he  knocks  and  coughs.  The  door  wts 
instantly  opened,  the  pye  seised,  and  the  baker  dismissed.  Har* 
mg  both  my  hands  full,  and  the  dish  being  very  hot,  I  had  no  time 
to  attend  the  door,  which  the  careless  rascal  left  on  the  jar,  and 
the  bailiffs,  ever  on  the  watch,  before  my  master  could  heYp  him- 
self, in  rushed  a  couple  of  them,  and  quickly  tapped  the  affright- 
ed caricaturist  on  ^the  shoulder,  who,  at  the  moment,  exhibited 
himself  the  finest  caricature  I  ever  witnessed. 

The  poor  painter  was  soon  spirited  away  by  one  of  the  bailiffs, 
who  told  the  other  to  sit  down,  keep  up  the  fire,  and  to  ex- 
pect him  back  as  soon  as  possible.  Off  they  trudged,  and  I  and 
the  remaining  bailiff,  without  farther  ceremony,  began  the  pye. 
In  a  short  time  the  second  returned,  and  we  all  set  to»    The  bai* 
liffs  staid  here  two  days,  until  they  had  ate  and  drank  every  thing 
there  was  in  the  chambers,  when  it  was  thought  full  time  to  part 
and  depart.  The  tipstaffs  took  their  own  rout,  and  I,  pennyless 
and  hungry,  made  towards  St.  James's  park,  where,  sitting  down 
on  one  of  the  benches,  I  pulled  out  a  piece  of  paper,  and  began 
to  write  some  verses;  a  stratagem  I  had  often  known  to  succeed 
in  charming  away  the  unpleasant  sensation  arising  from  the 
gnawings  of  an  empty  belly.    As  I  was  writing,  without  noticing 
the  objects  that  passed  and  repassed  before  me,  I  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  and  an  exclamation-^ 
Very  well!  very  good^  indeed!    I  instantly  turned  my  head,  and 
perceived  a  friend  of  my  late  master's  looking  over  my  sboulder. 
"  What!"  said  he, "  so  they  have  nab||i|l  the  caricaturist?  Wen, 
well,  he  can  draw  there,  as  well  as  in  his  own  lodgings— he*s  no 
more  a  prisoner  in  the  one  place  than  in  the  other.  And  you,  if  I 
may  judge  from  your  present  employment,  and  that  hungry  face, 
are  on  the  fiav4^l  beg  pardon— are  at  large."  It  appears  that  no 
words  could  have  expressed  the  feelings  of  my  compassionate 
bowels  more  loudly  and  perfectly  than  my  countenance.  Hunger 
was  personified  in  my  appearance.    I  was  its  symbol*  type^  and 
Image. 
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^  Well/'  oontiiitted  tiio  genUemam  who  was  of  a  ruddy  laugh- 
ter-loTing  countenance,  and  the  picture  of  plenty;  if  1  conjec- 
ture righty  follow  me;  Tin  going  home  to  dinner,  where  you  may 
idHie,.aiid  aUy,  if  you  like,  till  you  get  a  better  place." 

Wton  the  manna  fell  from  heaven,  the  children  of  Israel  did 
not  seixe  it  with  more  avidity  than  I  did  the  kind  offer  that  was 
made  followed  him  to  his  house.  My  new  master,  for  so 

I  -may  now  call  him,  was  a  more  uncomn)on  character  than  ei- 
44&Br  of  those  I  had  tivcd  with  before*  He  had,  readers,  like  your 
humhif  servant,  employed  the  younger  part  of  his  life  in  business; 
bam  which  he  had  seceded,  unlike  your  humble  servant,  with  pro- 
perty suflkknt  to  live  on,  and  therefore  to  be  independent.  Few, 
(I  must  iDomlise  here),  few  know  how  to  estimate  their  own  ahiU* 
ties.  I  Il^steok  mine;  as  did  also  my  master — for  none  vi^s  ever 
•boner -cakulned  to  prei^rve  a  peaceful  and  honourable  course 
in  mule  than  himself^  and  none  leas  fitted  to  support  the  character 
]M;affeQ|ed-i-4ifman  of. genius! 

He  was  a  man  who  never  descended  ^m  his  stilts,  but,  on  the 
comaMHiest  subjects,  spoke  with  such  a  pompous  display  of  infla- 
ted diottoDy  HB  to  destrc^  entirely  the  repose  of  the  nsible  muscles 
of  his  audltoKS.  Ever  in  search  of  topics  elevated  far  above  the 
#CQpe  of  his  comprehension,  he  passed  his  whole  time  in  an  eter- 
mi  wvthm  with  disquisitions  which  bewildered  him,  and  hard 
words  that  stuck  in  his  throat  and  almost  choaked  him.  On  every 
4)llier  pursuit,  as  well  as  its  pursuers,  except  that  of  literaturcif 
heiooked  with  ineffable  contempt  To  learn  the  sentiments  of  li* 
.terary  men  on  the  various  publications  of  the  day^  was  his  occu- 
ipation  during  the  morning,  running  with  indefatigable  industry  to 
emch  bookseller^s  shop  resorted  to  by  the  self- denominated  litera- 
jci.  The  desire  nearest  hb  heart  was  to  be  thought  an  author,  and 
>with  the  asustance  of  a  needy,  but  clever  writer,  he  had  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  publish  a  tract,  by  which  he  had  acquired  some 
Came  with  those  to  whom  he  was  unkn<yRrn.  This  work  did  not, 
It  may  be  easily  supposed,  prove  very  profitable  to  him;  for,  l>ei 
iDg  his  delight,  he  spent  fifty  pounds  more  than  he  got  for  it  in 
the  advertisements.  It  was,  moreover,  printed  and  embellished 
with  all  the  splendour  of  modem  literary  foppery.  Though  an  au- 
Ibor,  his  ignorance  of  his  brethren,  anf|  especially  of  the  Mf<9 
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Iettre9y  was  so  extraordinaiy,  that  he  one  day  asked  me  wbcdier  I 
had  ever  read  Bellj  that  he  heard  much  talk  of  his  letur^^  but 
could  never  meet  with  them,  or  indeed  any  of  hi»  works.  He 
would  use  words  and  phrases  in  giving  me  orders  that  I  nerer 
could  find  in  any  English  author  I  had  ever  met  witb;  and  was 
therefore  often  obliged  to  request  an  explanation,  which  he  would 
sometimes  give  me  with  an  air  of  superiority  mingled  with  a  look 
of  pity  and  compassion;  at  other  times,  when,  Ibelieye,  he  was 
himself  a  stranger  ta  their  meaning,  he  wauld  avoid  my  que^on, 
by  saying,  ^<  He  was  really  ashamed  of  my  ignorance/'  His  hand 
writing  also,  though  he  could  write  like  coppetplate,  he  ased  to 
mutilate,  till  it  was  unintelligible.  As  he  knew  I  was  acqaaiiMed 
with  this,  I  one  day  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  his  reason  for  it 
He  replied  hastily:  When  did  you  ever  see  a  man  of  genhis 
write  intelligibly?  Rurigenous  cook*maids,  and  automatical  bank* 
ers'  clerks,  may  take  care  of  their  autography:  but  the  logical 
mind  has  to  divide  and  to  subdivide;  to  connect  and  to  compare,  and 
to  rush  impetuous  into  those  metaphysical  regions  of  inteUectual 
fruition,  which  intender  and  edulcorate  the  heart;  and  <ila^^inft  to 
ofTuscate  itself  by — ^by— it  disdains  it,  I  tay:*'-^and  here  he  stop- 
ped. I  assented  silently,  and  he  continued  dressing  Umself  for  his 
morning's  peregrination,  in  what  he  called  » the  sphere  of  science 
and  the  land  of  letters."  I  was  told  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  would 
often  joke  him  on  his  affectation  of  literature,  but  who  could  ne- 
ver joke  him  out  of  it,  that,  when  he  first  commenced  the  charac- 
ter, to  look  it  the  better,  he  had  his  hair  cut  off,*  and  went  with- 
out powder;  but,  possessing  all  the  dross,  without  any  of  the  oroi 
he  was  scouted  in  every  company,  and  obliged  at  last  to  pat  on  a 
clean  shirt  occasionally,  to  wear  a  Uttle  powder,  and  to  dreaa  like 
a  Christian,  to  render  himself  acceptable  or  bearable.  So  ardent 
was  his  wish  to  be  known  as  a  writer,  that  it  betrayed  him  into 
the  most  ridiculous  actions.  After  the  publicatioD  of  the  tract  I 

*  Hearing  that  my  master  had  had  blia  tail  cut  off,  one  of  his  friends,  a  wag, 
imagining  lhat  the  hair-dresser  promised  to  make  a  braid  of  it,  made  the 
tail,  on  leaving  its  old  possessor,  say: 

^*  Farewell!  thou  wilt  not  get  a  better  in  my  stead, 
«  ThoQ|^  'twiU  be  haid  but  I  may  find  a  wises  head." 
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have  noticed,  he  was  never  seen  without  a  proof  sheet  of  it,  (valu- 
able to  him  as  a  Sybil's  leaf,J  in  his  pocket,  which,  while  lolling  at 
the  bookseller's,  he  would  sometimes  appear  to  be  reading,  and, 
at  others,  correcting,  as  if  it  were  a  new  performance,  just  ready 
to  issue  from  the  press.  The  moment,  at  length,  arrived,  in  which 
he  was  to  pay  dearly  for  the  gratification  of  his  folly.  The  man^ 
who  had  assisted  him  in  his  authorship,  had  made  several  attacks 
on  his  purse,  which  his  gratitude  and  fear  would  not  permit  him 
to  repel;  and  had  at  last  managed  to  get  him  to  sign  a  bond,  which 
terminated  in  his  ruin.  I  was  of  course  discharged;  and  he,  I  since 
understand,  was,  after  he  had  sufficiently  seen  his  error,  sent  by 
his  friends  to  live  in  the  country,  where,  I  hear,  he  is  so  much 
recalled  to  his  senses,  that,  as  he  is  not  in  the  way  of  seeing  a  lite- 
rary man,  or  a  man  of  genius,  he  hates  to  hear  the  epithets  pro- 
nounced; and  has  more  than  once  declared,  that  a  literary  puppy 
is  the  most  despicable  insect  in  the  creation;  and  that  the  affecta- 
Hon  and  puppyism  of  literature  are  less  tolerable,  and  more  ridt- 
culous  than  the  puppjrism  of  all  other  puppies  in  the  world. 

After  haviog  been  so  unfortunate  in  my  three  first  essays  in 
service,  it  will  not  strike  the  reader  with  astonishment,  that  I 
should  conceive  an  idea  of  bending  my  thought  towards  some 
other  employment.  I  could  easily  have  obtained  a  very  excellent 
character,  perhaps,  from  some  one  of  my  masters;  but  certainly 
from  those  venders  of  reputation,  who  had  served  me  so  essen- 
tially on  my  return  from — from— -that  is  to  say,  when  I  first  put 
on  the  yoke  of  servitude.    But  I  was  determined  to  embrace  a 
pursuit  of  life  that  promised  at  once  to  be  more  lucrative  and  less 
burthensome  than  the  occupation  of  a  servant.   Amongst  the  se- 
veral that  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  none,  for  a  conuder- 
•ble  time,  came  unaccompanied  by  insurmountable  difficulties. 
To  take  the  path  of  literature,  to  lead  me  to  fortune,  said  I  to 
myself,  would  be,  knoving  what  I  knowj  the  very  acme  of  insa- 
atty.  Upon  making  this  observation,  I  fell  into  a  train  of  thinking, 
that  brought  me,  when  I  least  expected  it,  into  the  identical  har- 
bour for  which  I  was  sailing,  but  without  either  compass  or  pi- 
lot Literature,  said  I,  will  never  answer  my  purpose.  A  /irinter^B 
devUf  or  a  fiOBtmariy  earns  more  in  a  week  than  most  other  men 
of  letters  can  realize  in  half  a  year.   Why,  a  beggar  gets  mor«^ 
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«sd  K?es  better,  than  half  the  garret  tenants  In  the  kingdoail— 
Setter!  cootiiiued  I;  ecod,  I  don*t  know  whether  there  are  roanf 
taadeS}  in  a  town  like  London,  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  beggar! 
In  a  word,  I  concluded  my  reflections  with  a  resolutioD  to  toni 
Aendkadt)  attd  tire  on  the  eleemosTnarf  alms  of  charitable  CInis- 
tians.  My  profesaioo  being  fixed,  there  now  remained  nothing  to 
bt  doae  h«t  lo  equip  najrself  with  propriety  and  judgment:  for  the 
b^iHtsw  of  a  beggar  would  go  on  but  poorly,  unless  he  had  re- 
icoumelotheonlerof  his  fratemity-^a  wo-begone  face  and  a 
fi^^d  eoat   The  object  I  thought  most  likely  to  excite  cha- 
rity, aad  which  I  at  the  same  time  deemed  moat  easy  to  repre- 
aent,  was  t  debilitated  old  man.   This  I  effected  bjr  the  sale  of 
some  of  my  laie  master's  old  coats,  with  the  produce  of  which  I 
-purchased  a  wig,  made  of  hoary  locks,  and  formed  to  inspire  re- 
verence, which,  when  on  my  head,  with  the  assistance  of  my  hat, 
Jooked  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  hair.    I  then  disfigured 
4<very  part  of  my  habiliment,  until  it  had  a  perfect  air  of  poverty 
and  distress.  After  this,  I  dirtied  my  face,  whitened  my  eyebrows, 
andy  taking  a  stick  to  support  my  trembling  limbs,  hobbled  out 
ftua  an  obscure  lodg^g  I  had  taken  in  St.  Giles's,  to  expenence 
•the  suocess  of  my  stratagem. 

The  first  day  I  cleared  eight  shillings  and  four  pence.  And^ 
indeed,  I  vcay  well  deserved  it,  on  account  of  my  ingenuity;  for 
let  one  bird  of  the  same  feather  did  I  observe,  and  I  obaerved 
more  this  day  than  at  any  former  period,  who  had  plumed  himaetf 
-so  notably  as  I«   I  bad,  in  truth,  dressed  the  poor  okl  wretch  I 
wished  to  appear  so  mmutely,  that  I  scarcely  evet  receiv^e^  a 
-penny  without  an  e|aculation  of  pity,  that  a  man  at  my  yecMss 
-should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  about  the  stresKts. 
.1  piirsiied  this  business  for  some  time,  often  getting  nnore  tkaa  J 
did  the  £rst  day,  but  never  less  than  five  or  six  shillings;  and,  I 
-believe  Ihe  wor9t  dmsed  of  our  order  aeldem  get  less  thm  five: 
£»r  ire  are  all  able  enough,  though  blind  and  lame,  to  go  isx^ 
sixty  streets  m  the  course    the  di^;  and  it  must  be  a  very  im- 
^harttable  street,  indeedf  thst  won't  produce  a  penny.  Continually 
■latiiedusk  of  the  evening,  have  I  had  sixpences,  and  ahilliogs 
«vea,  slipped  into  my  hand  by  persons  who  would  scarcely  let 
S^temdoh;  atid  from  Mt>,«dded  to  ^  number  ^  *^mgm» 
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there  is,  I  am  convinced,  much  more  charity  in  mankind  Uuiq 
people  arc  apt  to  iniagine.* 

However,  this  calling,  like  all  others,  has  its  drawbacks  and 
conreniences.  I  assert  it  without  reservation,  that,  were  it  not  far 
beadles  and  parish  officers,  few,  rery  few  honest  tradesmen  could 
live  so  well  as  a. beggar,  who  could  give  his  character  a  strikinn 
'  effect.  But  those  scoundrels  are  severe  and  exorbitant  in  their  esc* 
action  from  the  profits  of  an  industrious  trader  in  charity,  who,  b^* 
Ills  profession,  affords  such  liEdr  opportunities  to  Christians  of  go- 
ing^ to  heaven.  At  first  a  beggar  is  taken  no  notice  of  by  these 
gentlemen;  but  no  sooner  do  they  perceive  that  you  have  got  iate 
a  f^od  line  of  buaincB*^  than  the  officer  of  every  parish  througis 
which  you  make  your  daily  transit,  demands  his  homage,  pound-* 
age,  feaky,  and  fine. 

If  you  refuse  to  comply,  they  either  get  you  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction,  or,  what  is  worse,  passed  on  to  your  own  parish^ 
for  doing  which,  they  receire  the  reward  of  praise,  Ibr  having 
done  their  duty.  But  if  you  accede  to  their  request,  they  are  quite 
careless  about  the  reward  of  praUe^  and  you  are  permitted  to  go 
on  with  your  work  unmolested.  On  this  account,  or  perhaps  mese 
from  being  of  that  unsettled,  fluctuating  disposition,  that  would 
rather  change  fi>r  the  worse  than  not  change  at  all,  and  having  ac- 
cumulated a  small  purse,  I  left  my  profiuble  business,  in  which 
I  had  been,  and  lived  well  on  fi>r  three  months,  and  resolved  to 
turn  strolling  player. 

I  soon  formed  a  connexion  with  the  manager  of  a  strcdling  C€>«* 
pany,  who,  approving  of  my  abilities,  very  readily  received  me 
amongst  his  dramatic  corps;  and,  after  tliey  had  as^sted  me  to 
spend  the  little  money  I  had  saved,  we  all  set  out  00  our  provin- 
cial campaign,  to  describe  which,  readers,  would  be  to  fstig«e 
you  with  a  series  of  events,  teeming  with  poverty  and  wretched* 
ness,  yet,  surprising  as  it  may  appear,  with  content  and  inwart 
*  This  exposare  nnist  not  entirely  root  out  from  our  tesdefs  the  custom 
ofifiviog  abnstoooounon  beggars:  for  there  may  often  he  a  due  f^'^f®* 
merit  in  the  object,  and,  if  it  be  othanriae,  always  as  taxat^  charity  in  the 
^ODor.  BuriM  yery  justly  knputed  inattention  to  the  petitions  of  pubUc  men- 
dicants for  relief,  not  to  a  iHilicy  of  ditcouragiog  beggars,  but  to  sn  unw  • 

Ingaess  to  part  with  oumey. 
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satisfaction.  So  wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  infatuation  that  poaseaaes 
the  mind  of  a  stage-struck  hero!  And  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
the  company,  excepting  myself^  would  change  his  situation  for 
that  of  the  most  wealthy  of  his  auditors,  if  it  precluded  the  induK 
gence  of  acting,  or  rather  of  fuming  and  fretting.  A  few  days 
ago,  the  gay  Lothario  of  the  company  was  taken  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  on  suspicion  of  haying  stolen  a  goose  off  a  common 
we  were  crossing.  On  this  occasion  we  sent  our  Calista  with  him, 
attended  by  eight  children  walkers,  and  two  in  her  arms.  The 
children  were  of  use  to  us:  for  they  saved  the  gallant  Lothario 
from  standing  in  the  stocks.  The  justice,  I  recollect,  was  migh- 
tily moved  when  the  necessity  was  represented  to  him,  by  our 
colleague,  a  shrewd  fellow,  which  a  poor  devil  must  labour  under 
who  had  to  maintain  so  many  firettt^  ones,  Ahd  he  said,  ^  Be  of 
good  cheer,  woman/'  speaking  to  Calista,  who  was,  like  Niobe, 
all  in  If  ores  ^  persuade  your  husband  to  be  honest,  for  the  future, 
and  never  fear  on  account  of  your  children,  for  whenever  God 
sent  mouths,  he  always  sent  victuals  also."— ^  That  may  be,  your 
worship,"  said  Lothario,  encouraged  by  a  previous  acquittal; 

but,  unfortunately,  it  too  otten  hi^pens,  as  it  now  does  to  us» 
that  He  aenda  all  the  mout/u  Co  one  house  and  all  the  victuals  to 
another**  This  last  observation  tickled  his  honour  so  much,  that 
Lothario  actually  got  half-a-crown  from  the  justice  for  stealing 
the  goose. 

As  to  my  wardrobe,  readers,  it  is  small.  The  suit  I  have  on,  is 
my  best  suit— -best— because  I  have  no  other.  Heaven  forsake 
me,  if  I  have  a  change  in  the  world— -A  strolling  player  never 
packs  up  his  clothes.  In  my  suit  have  I  played  a  whole  season, 
every  night,  in  play  and  farce,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved.  But  I  must 
not  despise  my  coat,  neithen  for  to  it,  more  than  to  my  merit,  (no 
uncommon  thing),  I  owe  my  preferment  to  the  part  of  Julius 
Caesar.  Its  size  (being  no  spenser),  and  the  sun  having  changed 
its  original  colour,  which  was  blue,  to  something  like  a  purple,  by 
turning  the  buttons  inwards,  and  twisting  it  round  me,  it  was 
thought  by  our  manager  to  imitate,  if  not  correctly,  yet  certainly 
much  better  than  any  coat  in  the  company,  the  habit  worn  by  the 
Roman  emperors.  So  I  enacted  Julius  Cgesar,  in  the  play;  then, 
slippmg  into  the  arms,  and  displaying  the  buttons,  I  was  dressed 
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(or  Peeping  Tom  in  the  fieirce.  I  am  now  in  the  pnrfession  of  a 
strolling  player,  my  own  master,  but  master,  alasl  of  nothing  else. 
However,  I  am  not  of  a  grieving  disposition.  If  the  sun  smiles  m 
me,  I  return  the  smile— If  the  clouds  lower,  I  smile  by  myself. 

I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  my  theatrical  career,  well 
pleased  if,  at  this  time  I  finish,  I  leave  all  my  readers  with  their 
eyes  open. 


TP  FOBJBIONERe. 

Alibvs  are  informed,  that  such  as  have  arrived  in  the  United 
States  since  April  14,  IdOS,  must  report  themselves  to  the  clerk 
ct  some  court  of  record,  and  wait  five  years  before  they  can  be  na> 
tnralised,  even  though  they  may  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  some  time  since.  Those  who  have  not  made 
their  decUration,  must  do  that  also  three  years  before  they  can 
be  naturalized.  By  the  law  of  congress,  the  certificate  of  re* 
port  and  regbtry  must  be  produced  to  the  court,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  time  of  arrival  in  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  application 
to  be  naturalized  ;and  by  a  law  passed  March  33,  1816,  the  cer- 
tificate of  report  and  registry  must  be  recited,  at  full  length,  in 
the  certificate  of  naturalization,  otherwise  such  certificate  will  be 
of  no  validity. 


A  fiiw  miles  above  the  Columbia,  on  Dock  river,  am  a  number 
«f  fiortifications  and  momids,  into  some  of  which  some  y^ung  men 
dng  a  small  distance,  and  fbuiid  seveni  well  burnt  bricks,  abo«t 
tune  inches  square  and  three  inches  thick;  also  several  fragments 
ef  eatthenware;  and  a  sword,  about  t#D  feet  long^  different  from 
«nf  in  use  since  the  whites  visited  the  eondnent;  apparently  once 
highly  polished,  but  now  much  eaten  with  rust  A  gentleman 
fMB^iig  over  one  of  the  fields  of  ancient  slaughter,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Caoey  Fork,  his  eye  caught  some  rude  letters  on  a  flat  stone, 
he  examined  it,  and  made  ou(-^<we  are  all  cut  off.*'  Who  were 
the  sufferers  we  have  yet  to  learn,  and  hope  that  some  fortunate 

discovery  will  one  day  satisfy  the  curious. 
VOL.  VI.  ft  q 
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Collected  and  in  paH  written  for  the  Port  Fotio. 

Chinese  Paste, — The  method  of  making  paste  ui  China  b  much 
more  economical  than  the  mode  followed  in  this  country.  Were 
it  universally  adopted  by  trunk-makers,  book-binders  and  others, 
who  use  great  quantities,  it  would  produce  a  very  material  sav- 
ing of  flour,  which  in  years  of  scarcity  might  be  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  The  following  formula  used  in  Chma  was  lately 
communicated  to  Sir  Josefih  Banks ^  by  a  gentleman  in  Canton. 
Mix  together  bullocks'  blood  and  quick  lime,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  lb.  of  the  latter  to  10  lb.  of  the  former.  It  becomes  a  stiff  Jelly, 
in  which  state  it  is  sold  to  the  consumers,  who  beat  it  down  with 
an  addition  of  water,  into  a  state  sufiBciently  fluid  for  use.  At 
Canton  it  will  keep  five  or  six  days  in  the  hot  weather,  and  ten  or 
twenty  days  in  the  cold.  In  Britain  it  would  probably  keep  lon- 
ger. Our  country  may  be  taken  as  a  medium  between  these  two 
extremes. 

To  soften  Steel. — Mr.  Thomas  Gill  has  published  his  proces- 
ses for  softening  steel,  by  heating  and  quenching  it,  and  on  the 
hardening  it  at  one  operation. 

It  is  well  known,  he  remarks,  that  unless  steel  be  heated  to  the 
proper  degree,  it  will  net  harden  on  being  quenched  in  water,  or 
other  proper  fluid;  but  it  has  escaped  the  general  observation,  that 
steel  heated  rather  beloiof  the  hardening  fioint^  and  quenched  will 
be  sqftened  thereby^  and  in  a  much  superior  manner  than  by  the 
usual  methods  of  amiealing  it,  insomuch  that  it  can  be  more  rea-> 
dily  filed,  turned,  Bcc.  and  is  entirely  free  from  pins  or  hard  spots; 
and  as  it  is  not  at  all  liable  to  be  injured  by  this  process,  aod  can 
be  softened  thereby  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  annealing  it, 
so  it  ought  to  be  universally  adopted. 

Steel  springs  are  usually  hardened  and  tempered  by  two  dis* 
tinct  operations,  being  >first  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  and  har- 
dened by  quenching  in  water,  oil,  &c.  and  then  tempered,  either 
by  rubbing  them  bright,  and  heating  them,  till  they  acquire  a  pale 
blue  or  gray  colour,  or  by  burning  or  blazing  off  the  oil,  &c. 

It  is,  however,  now  found  that  both  the  operations  may  be  per- 
ftrmed  at  (»ice,  advantageously,  in  the  following  manner; 
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'the  steel  being  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  is  to  be  plunged 
into  a  metaliii:  bath  composed  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  such 
for  instance  as  plumber's  solder,  and  which  is  heated  by  a  proper 
lumace,  to  a  tempering  degree,  as  indicated  by  a  pyrometer  or 
thermometer  placed  in  the  bath,  vf/ten  the  ateel  vfUl  be  at  once 
hardened  and  temfiered^  and  with  much  less  danger  of  warping  or 
eracking  in  the  process  than  if  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

It  would  be  a  further  improvement  to  heat  the  steel  in  a  bath 
of  red-hot  lead  to  the  proper  degree  for  hardening,  previous  to 
quenching  and  tempering  it  in  the  other  metallic  bath,  as  it  would 
thereby  be  more  uniformly  heated,  and  be  in  less  danger  of  oxi- 
dation; and,  indeed,  it  is  an  excellent  metliod  of  heating  steel,  ei- 
ther for  softening  it,  as  in  the  first  described  process,  or  for  har- 
denmg  and  tempering  it  at  once,  as  in  the  last  one,  or  even  for 
hardening  it  in  the  usual  method. 

J\rew  method  •eaaonin^  Mahogany. -^In  « the  transactions  of 
the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manu&ctures  and  com- 
merce," it  appears  that  the  sum  of  fifteen  guineas  was  lately  voted 
to  Mr.  James  Callender  for  an  ingenious  method  of  seasoning  ma-, 
hogany.  His  plan  is  very  simple.  Having  provided  a  steam-ti^ht  ' 
wooden  box  capable  of  holding  conveniently  such  pieces  of  mahoga- 
ny as  are  fit  for  chairs,  &c.  he  adapts  to  it  a  pipe  from  a  boiler,  by 
means  of  which  he  fills  the  box  with  steam,  (after  the  mahogany 
has  been  put  into  it),  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  boiling  water.  The  time  required  for  inch-and-a-half  wood 
is  about  two  hours,  and  pieces  of  this  thickness  will  become  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  work,  after  being  placed  in  a  warm  room  or  work- 
shop for  twenty-four  hours.  The  wood  by  this  treatment  is  some« 
what  improved  in  its  general  colour,  and  those  blemishes  which 
are  technically  called  green  veina  are  entirely  removed.  It  is.  also 
obvious,  that  the  eggs  or  larva  of  any  insects  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  wood,  will  be  destroyed  by  the  heat.  By  this  method 
much  capital  which  otherwise  would  be  idle  for  many  months,  is 
saved;  and  as  the  small  stuff  from  two  to  six  inches  thick  is  never 
seasoned,  all  articles  made|of  such .  wood,  as  chairs,  ballustra- 

des  fcc,  may  be  prevented  from  warping,  by  this  expeditious 

f 
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aeaiooiRg.  Chiirs,  8tc.  thus  ftteMued  tre  not  Uttble  to  cnck  or 
warp  eten  tbongh  exposed  to  bckt 

SubatituHMi  <^  Torpor  Oil  far  the  fturfioMC  qf  UlunOnationj^ 
Professor  Hare,  has  contriTed  an  apparatus  for  bumiDg  tar  instead 
of  oil,  to  light  cities,  lAanubctories,  kc.  with  a  ^eat  diminutjon 
of  expense.  He  has  ascertained  that  tiiree  pounds  of  tar,  burnt  in 
thn  apparatus,  will  give  as  much  light  as  two  pounds  of  oB  or  tal- 
low humt  in  the  usual  manner,  and  consequentljr,  calculated  oo 
the  usual  prices  of  these  articles,  and  die  entire  saving  for  wicks, 
which  are  not  required  for  the  burning  of  tar,  it  appears  that  the 
same  quantity  of  Hght  maj  be  produced  in  this  way  at  a  Tcrj  re- 
duced cost  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  fountain  reaenroir  to  hM 
four  or  fire  pounds  of  tar  to  supply  the  lamp  at  a  uniform  height, 
and  a  lanthom  with  a  draught  pipe  attached  to  it.  The  lamp  pre- 
sents at  one  end  a  cylindrical  mouth  for  receiriog  the  pipe  of  the 
reservdr;  at  the  other  end  a  cylindrical  cup,  in  which  the  tar  is 
ignited,  the  flame  being  drawn  up  through  a  central  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lanthom  so  as  to  occupy  its  axis  in  passing  to  the 
draught  i^pe.  All  the  air  which  supplies  thb  is  made  to  meet  hi 
the  same  axb,  and  thus  to  excite  the  combustion.  A  lamp  of  this 
description  will  bum  for  nme  hours,  and  it  is  found  that  by  it  the 
carbonaceous  matter^  wliich  usually  obscures  the  flame  of  reaid^ 
ous  substances,  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  light.  Four  ot*  ftte 
barrels  of  tar  used  in  this  way,  and  they  would  not  cost  mora 
than  ten  or  twelve  dollars,  it  is  computed  would  pre  eight  tintea 
die  light  of  a  common  stteet  lamp  for  one  year. 

Orttn  Fruit  Ht  Wtnter.^htt  cherries,  strawberries,  rMpber- 
ries,  plumbs,  peaches,  or  any  other  succulent  fruit  whatever,  ha 
put  into  a  vessel  somewhat  like  that  used  by  common  confection- 
ers for  freezing  ice  creams,  around  which  put  sdt  and  ice,  exact- 
ly as  they  do.  The  fruit  will  soon  be  frozen,  when  it  should  be 
carried  to  the  ice  house,  and  placed  in  a  hole  dug  out  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ice,  and  over  the  top  of  the  hole  a  quanUty  of  powdered 
charcoal  should  be  placed,  secured  by  a  common  watchcoat  blsH 
ket  When  the  wmter  season  arrives,  the  contahiing  vessel  may 
be  opened,  and  the  fruit  Uken  out  m  its  fioxen  state;  then  pinccf 
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it  in  e^id  water  to  tliKW,  and  It  will  kt  foiiod  as  deliotoua  as  tvtan 
first  gathered.  When  salt  and  ice,  in  tlie  manner  employed  by  con* 
Ibctionera  in  general^  shall  be  Iraiid  inade^nate  to  freest  smne 
fruits  hard  enough,  the  raixtare  for  producing  an  intense  cMf  is 
spolcen  of  by  Chaptali  the  ceidnrated  French  chynttst,  of  saltpetre 
and  £^laober  salts,  will  effectually  freeze  it  rery  hard* 

TVrr  Fumifatiafw^it  Alexander  CricbUmy  physician  to  tiie  em- 
peror of  Russia,  has  made  some  experiments  oa  the  vapour  in 
boiling  tar  in  the  case  of  pulmonary  oonanmption;  the  &voarable 
result  these  experiments  has  been  publislied  in  Edinburgh 
Such  of  our  readers  who  hare  friends  labouring  under  the  com* 
plaint*  and  wish  to  make  trial  of  thn  remedy*  should  obserre  the 
following  precautions;  with  each  lb.  or  mutchkin  of  tar,  mix  h^f 
an  ounce  of  the  salt  of  tartar;  care  must  be  taken  ^t  the  Ur  be 
not  boiled  in  a  cracked  vessel,  and,  that  it  be  only  evaporated,  not 
burnt  After  a^pting  these  precautions,  the  patient  may  inhale 
the  vapour  for  several  hovirs  every  day.  At  first  at  frequently  oc- 
casions head  ache. 

^  Det{f(md  Dumb^Vlt  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
fiberaliqr  ef  the  viuters  at  Saratoga  and  Ballstown,  for  promoting 
the  objecu  of  the  kistitutlon  for  ^  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Mr.  Ckdau* 
4et,  the  principal  of  the  institution,  having  presented  a  subscrip- 
tion paper  for  the  purpose  of  procuimg  funds  to  erect  smtable 
Midings  for  the  acoommodation  of  pvpfls  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, received  in  one  week,  at  Saratoga,  nearly  five  lumdred  dol- 
lars, and  at  Ballstown  upwiards  of  threee  hundred  dollars.  We 
learn  that  gentleman  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia^ 
feanfohing  local  considerations  and  partialities,  subscribed  with 
great  Ifoerality. 

Tb  improve  Oraund^  dftroy  Underw90d^  and  at  the  nme  time  , 
taUe  a  vaiuabie  crofi  9/ Potatoe9.—A%  much  land  lies  in  a  man- 
ner waste  through  the  United  States,  by  bemg  overrun  with  brush 
or  underwood,  I  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  or  heard  of  any  method 
found  to  eraficate  them,  but  by  strength  of  men  and  money.  Uow- 
ever^  what  is  to  follow,  may  Miow  the  great  treasure  that  may  be 
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made  ai  them  by  those  who,  perhaps^  formerly  made  them  A  qui- 
sance,  and  with  great  expense  have  strove  to  be  quit  of  them.* 
Some  bum  the  tops  on  the  ground,  and  stub  up  the  roots  by  men 
at  great  expense;  others  (who  think  themselves,  perhaps,  at  the 
height  of  improvement  in  this  matter)  tear  them  up  with  strong 
ploughs  and  horses;  but  if  they  consider  what  a  vast  body  of  ma- 
nure they  send  into  the  clouds,  and  destroy,  they  certainly  would 
be  angry  with  themselves  for  so  doing^particularly  when  they 
once  try  the  valuable  method  of  setting  potatoes  on  them.  They 
will  then  see  that  the  sap  they  contain  is  very  rich  manure,  which, 
when  smothered,  quickly  rots.    It  will  enrich  the  ground  past 
imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  a  valuable  crop  with  very 
little  expense.   The  second  crop  (for  it  will  bring  two)  will  not 
be  much  inferior  to  the  first,  and  may  be  got  with  v^ry  small 
trouble  and  expense.  After  the  second  crop  of  potatoes  is  off,  if 
the  grotmd  be  strong,  it  will  bring  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  beans; 
or  if  light  and  sandy,  barley  or  rye.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  cut  away  through  the  underwood,  where  the  trenches  will  {kll; 
then  stretch  a  line  to  the  breadth  of  the  ridge  you  fix  upon.  If 
your  ground  be  a  deep  soil,  the  ridge  may  be  broad,  and  the 
trench  so  deep  as  to  afford  earth  enough  to  cover  the  brushwood 
4  inches  thick.    The  best  breadth  for  these  ridges  is  9  feet,  and 
the  trench  or  furrow  3  feet,  so  that  two  spits  deep  and  a  shovel- 
ing will  give  the  covering  required.  Tread  down  the  brushwood 
before  you  lay  on  the  earth,  so  as  to  make  them  hll  close  one 
way;  If  they  be  not  very  strong  stalks,  treading,  and  the  earth,  will 
keep  them  down;  but  if  the  stalks  be  too  gross,  give  them  a  nick 
close  to  the  root.    All  the  brushwood  you  cut  up  where  the  fur» 
rows  fall,  you  must  lay  on  the  ridge  in  the  most  vacant  places  you 
ean  find,  as  there  are  few  closes  so  full  of  underwood  but  have 
•    some  bare  spots:  therefore,  what  is  cut  from  the  furrows  will  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  manure,  as  they  will  act  in  that  station.  There 
is  no  method  yet  found  out,  in  my  opinion,  for  destroying  brush 
or  underwood  equal  to  this.    The  longer  the  ground  is  trenched 
before  the  potatoes  are  set  the  better;  that  the  underwood  ma|^ 
*have  time  to  rot  and  ferment  with  the  earth;  they  should  be 
trenched  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  the  potatoes  set  the 
fitter  end  of  the  April  following.   Holes  must  be  made  9  iDcliet 
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asunder,  vrith  a  settling  stick,  to  let  the  end  down  to  the  wood; 
in  order  to  make  the  sink  the  easier,  fix  a  pin  across  six  inches 
from  the  bottom,  to  set  the  foot  upon  in  the  nature  of  a  spade,  and 
as  you  make  the  holes,  any  children  will  follow  and  drop  in  the 
seed.  After  they  are  set,  rake  the  lands  to  fill  the  hdles.  When 
the  potatoes  are  first  beginning  to  peep  above  ground,  shovel  the 
furrows  and  throw  the  loose  earth  over  the  beds,  which  will  give 
it  8  thin  covering.  All  the  loose  earth  that  the  spade  leaves  in 
trenching  must  be  reserved  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  on  pur- 
pose for  this  use.  It  is  far  the  best  to  take  two  crops;  because  the 
second  is  got  for  little  expense,  and  it  gives  a  sufficient  time  for 
the  underwood  to  rot,  and  the  earth  to  meliorate.  The  second  is 
to  be  planted  the  same  as  the  first  crop.  The  branches  and  roots 
of  the  bmshwood  will  be  so  rotten  (after  the  second  crop)  as  not 
to  resist  the  plough.  Therefore,  you  may  plough  up  the  ground, 
either  for  wheat  or  barley,  which  cannot  fail  of  a  crop  after  such  a 
rich  dressing.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  improving  the  land 
that  is  covered  with  brush  or  underwood. 

To  rid  a  garden  of  cat  erfiillar 9, ^TAkiag  the  advantage  of  a  ramy 
jnoming,  while  the  leaves  are  wet,  sprinkle  them,  especially  the 
under  parts,  and  young  shoots,  with  fine  sand.  The  caterpillars, 
entangled  in  the  sand,  will  drop  off  in  apparent  agony,  and  will 
not  return. 

Horse  Chesnuta. — In  Turkey,  these  nuts,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  neglected  in  every  other  country,  are  ground  and  mixed  with 
provender  for  horses,  particularly  for  such  as  are  broken*winded, 
or  troubled  with  coughs.  After  bebg  boiled  a  little  to  take  off  the 
bitterness,  bruised  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  barley  meal, 
they  are  a  good  food  for  rearing  and  feittening  poultry. 

PlaUter  ParU. — Two  large  deposits  of  Gypsum  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  Overton  county,  Tennessee,  about  80  miles 
east  of  Nashville,  and  near  the  Cumberland  river.  It  is  supposed 
that  those  deposits  contain  Gypsum  enough  to  supply  all  Ameri- 
ca. This  country,  also  abounds  with  stone  coal,  iron  ore,  copperas, 
plastick  clay  and  salt  springs.  It  is  said  a  company  in  this  couit* 
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try,  in  toriog  far  sidt  brint ,  have  peoetme4  more  than  100  Cpct 
thffqugh  a  deoM  tak  rock« 

RaU  and  mice  will  immediaiely  quil  barns,  granaries,  Ice 
wherein  is  j^bced  the  field  plant,  called  dog's  toD(;ue»  bruited 
with  a  hammer.  ^ 


Ji€li9goland  Bem^Tht  merit  of  these  beans  conaists  in  their 
extraordinary  prolifick  qiiaUty~their  perfect  fulness  of  form  and  I 
thinneas  of  sluoy  and  in  their  ripening  mueh  sooooer  than  the  com* 
«ion  sorts.  Th^  are  short  ifi  the  straw,  and  the  pods,  which  grow 
in  bunchesf  commence  rery  near  the  ground.  They  will  succeed  ^{ 
00  soil  not  considered  stiff  enough  for  common  beans,  and  ban 
produced  generally,  without  extra  manure,  from  64  to  80  busb-  j 
ds  per  acrei  in  proof  of  which,  the  fbllowiog  fiicU  are  adduced—  | 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  Agricultural  Sodetj, 
bolden  at  Devises,  July  30th,  1814,  Mr.  rhillips  exhibited  tbc 
produco  of  two  stalks,  wbicb  had  on  them  U2  pods,  yielding  460  i 
beans.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  Mr.  Phillips  planted  a  bushel  and  a 
half  of  these  beans,  in  half  an  acre  of  land  (a  poor  clay)  at  one 
ploughing,  without  measure,  and  they  produced  the  ;istonishiii( 
fuantiiy  of  fifty  two  bushels  and  a  half  Winchester  measure;  in 
consequence  of  which,  judges  were  appointed  by  the  society,  to 
inspect  his  growing  crop — whose  report  was  made  at  the  autum- 
nal ploughmg  match,  which  took  place  the  Sl6th  of  October  fol-  . 
lowii^  and  spoke  highly  m  praise  of  these  beans.  Several  sUlks 
lif  Ihem  were  produced,  and  the  committee  declared  them  to  be 
infinitely  superior  in  pomt  of  productiveness  and  qunUty,  to  any 
other  sort  ever  introduced  mto  this  country;  and  added,  that  they 
IsU  it  their  duty  to  recommend  them  not  only  to  their  own  mem- 
bers, but  to  the  publick  at  Urge,  who  they  were  certain  would  de- 
rive great  benefit  from  their  introduction. 

The  blood  of  the  cow  is  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees.  It 
also  forms  the  basis  of  Prussian  blue. 

They  have  made  in  Vienna  the  first  experiment  of  a  machine  to 
«iow  gi^.  This  ingenious  machine  is  harnessed  to  two  horses, 
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aod  in  the  space  of  ton  hours  will  cut  five  Austtian  arpents  of 
grass,  which  is  600  square  fathoms  each. 

Fcackea  (wd  Plume.— M2my  conjectures  have  long  been  afloat 
respecting  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  trees,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  peach  and  plum — some  have  ascribed  it  to  a 
worm  in  the  root;  others,  to  an  epidemic,  and  affirmed,  that  when 
one  tree  was  infected  the  disorder  was  communicated  to  others^ 
A  late  writer  who  long  held  a  different  opinion,  has  now  become 
fully  satisfied,  that  the  evil  originates  from  the  sting  of  an  insect, 
commonly  called  a  Beetle,  or  Scaraboeus  evidently  of  the  Cole- 
optera  tribe.  This  insect  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  pole  bean,  oL 
a  dark  brown  colour;  millions  of  them  have  this  season  appeared, 
and  are  found  in  spading  up  gardens,  and  ploughing.  Early  in 
ttie  morning  they  shelter  themselves  about  three  inches  under 
ground,  where  they  continue  in  a  kind  of  torpid  state,  until  night, 
when  they  crawl  out,  take  wing,  and  buzz  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees  like  a  swarm  of  bees;  they  feed  on  the  leaves  and  sting 
the  tender  branches  of  the  trees,  which  sting  is  so  poisonous  as  to 
affect  the  juices  of  the  whole  tree;  and  cause  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow,  and  crinkle,  and  the  trees  to  die.  The  early  fruit  has  al- 
ready been  stung  and  will  doubtless  drop,  or  become  wormy. 

Early  fiotatoee  may  be  produced  in  great  quantities,  by  reset- 
ting the  plants,  after  taking  off  the  ripe  and  large  ones.  A  gen- 
tleman at  Dumfries  has  replanted  them  six  different  times  b  a 
season,  without  any  additional  manure;  and  instead  of  a  falling  off 
in  quantity,  he  gets  a  larger  crop  of  ripe  ones  at  eveiy  raising 
than  the  former.  His  plants  have  still  on  them  three  distinct  crops, 
and  he  supposes  they  may  continue  to  vegetate  and  germinate  un- 
til they  are  stopped  by  the  frost.  By  these  means,  he  has  a  new 
xrop  every  eight  days,  and  has  had  the  same  for  six  weeks  past. 

JVIfw  Plough, — A  farmer,  at  Ring  way,  in  Lancastershire,  has 
completed  a  running  plough,  on  which  are  a  pair  of  rollers.  At 
one  operation  it  ploughs  two  furrows,  laying  one  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left,  and  rolls  two  half  buts,  leaving  the  surface 
smooth  and  even  for  the  sithe. 

VOL.  VI.  K  r 
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Ro^ng^K  materiil  for  roofing  »  usod  in  Eogkuxi,  winob  b 
cheap  and  durable.  It  is  formed  by  slipping  sheets  of  coarse  [>aper 
(such  as  button  makers  use)  in  boiling  tar,  and  nailing  them  on 
board  or  laths,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  slates.  The  whole  is  af- 
terwards coated  over  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  powdered  coali 
chalk  or  brick  dust.  Roofs  corered  in  this  way  ai*e  said  to  hare 
lasted  50  years  without  repairs. 

Burr  Mill  ^ron^*.— .Governor  Wordiington  in  a  letter  to  a  gen- 
tleman residing  in  Canton,  Ohio,  says:-^^  I  have  used  for  many 
years  past  Raccoon  burr  mill  stones.  The  flower  made  at  my  mills 
is  considered,  at  the  New-Orleans  niarket,  equal  to  any  on  the 
continent.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  get  good  stones,  for  there  id  a 
difference  in  the  quality,  you  can  make  as  good  flower  as  on 
French  burr.  The  mill  stone  makers  at  Raccoon,  ensure  the 
stones  they  make  to  be  good-— and  of  course  are  liable  if  they  are 
not  1  am  building  a  new  mill,  and  am  determined  to  use  Raccoon 
burrs— >indeed,  if  I  bad  a  choice  at  the  same  price,  I  should  take 
the  best  Raccoon  before  the  French  burrs." 

The  Raccoon  burrs  are  made  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio. 

Lang's  Gazette  states,  that  there  are  now  building  in  the  dty 
of  New-York,  south  of  Spring  street,  1969  buildings,  1000  of 
which  are  dwelling  houses.  The  total  number  buildmg  in  that 
city  is  computed  at  more  than  2000.  Upon  these  it  is  stated  that 
SO^OOO  hands  are  employed,  and  that  the  daily  disbursements  for 
the  labour,  exclusive  of  materials,  is  g35,000.  There  are  on  the 
ftlocks  ten  large  ships,  besides  the  74  gun  ship  at  the  navy  yard. 
This  exhibits  an  improvement  unparalleled  in  cur  country. 

A  chalybeate  Sfiring  has  recently  been  discovered  near  Troups- 
Tille,  in  the  town  of  Sedus,  Ontario.— -And  a  marble  quarry  on  tb6 
-shore  of  the  Seneca  Lake. 
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SOMK  AOCOVHT  OF  ANBRBW  OBMMELI)  A  S00TI8H  BK0OAR|  «VP- 
rOSBD  TO  BE  TUB  ORIOINAl.  OF  EDIB  OOHILTRBB. 

[From  the  EMiUmrg  •¥ o^a»mc] 

Mr.  editor, 

A  passion  seems  at  present  to  prevail  pretty  generally,  ibr 
bringing  forward  to  riew  the  ground-work,  in  actual  history,  of 
tiioae  professedly  fictitious  narratives  with  which  an  unknown  and 
most  self-denied  author  has  lately  entertained  the  public.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  vraUemb table  only,  which  this  admirable  writer 
has  so  well  communicated  to  his  fancy  details,  his  readers  have 
begun  to  look  out  curiously  for  the  corresponding  facts  and  char- 
acters which  he  must  have  set  before  him  in  their  mannfacture. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  other  perio<- 
dical  works,  the  public  have  been  already  made  familiar  with 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  originals.  In  Jean  Gordon 
and  |k>wed  Davie,  particularly,  the  likeness  in  some  characteris- 
tic features  to  their  aUc^  representatives,  is  so  tery  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  doubt  that  the  mysterious  author  ^  had  an  eye 
to  tiiem"  in  sketching  his  extraordinary  pictures; — and,  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  at  least,  a  strong  persuasion  prevails,  that  se- 
veral others  might  still  be  brought  forward,  not  less  striking  and 
worthy  of  notice,  than  the  misanthropic  Dwarf,  or  the  magnani- 
mous Gypsy. 

8uch  inquiries  are  at  all  times  biteresting,  and,  if  discreetly  and' 
properly  conducted,  may  be  rendered,  I  conceive,  both  amusing 
and  instructive.  Even  when  pushed,  as  they  are  rather  apt  to  be, 
somewhat  beyond  probability,  they  seldom  fail  to  elicit  curious 
and  valuable  information;  and,  in  the  present  case,  they  certainly 
afford  most  convincing  and  gratifying  evidence  not  only  of  the 
truth  9sA  genius  displayed  in  these  National  Tales,  but  also  that 
their  high  excellence  has  been  duly  felt  and  appreciated  by  the 
public.  With  these  impressions,  I  have  thrown  together  a  few 
particulars  which  I  happen  to  be  possessed  of^  respecting  an  in* 
ttividual  who  is  supposed,  by  many  persons  who  knew  him,  tft 
have  furnished  the  novelist  with  the  idea  of  one  of  his  happiest 
creations.  £die  Ochiltree  is,  indeed,  a  much  more  elevated  and 
amiable  person  than  Uie  eccentric  wanderer  I  have  to  produce  a# 
Ii»  cpimterpart;  but  the  latter  (whom  I  «snnol  profess,  howevci« 
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to  delineaie  at  present  with  much  nicety  or  distinctness)  certainly 
pobsessed  some  of  Edie's  most  remarkable  and  agreeable  quali- 
ties, aiul,  if  not  the  sole  original,  at  least  probably  suggested  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  that  very  prepossessing  tnd 
poetical  badgeman. 

Andrew  Gemmels  was  well  known  over  all  the  border  districts 
as  a  wandering  beggar,  or  gaberlunzic^  for  the  greater  part  of 
half  a  centuiy.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth;  and  his  enter- 
taining stones  of  his  campaigns  and  the  adventures  he  had  en- 
countered in  foreign  countries,  united  with  his  shrewdness,  drol- 
lery, and  other  agreeable  qualities,  rendered  him  a  general  favou- 
rite, and  secured  him  a  cordial  welcome  and  free  quarters  at  every 
shepherd's  cot,  or  farm -steading  that  lay  in  the  range  of  his  ex- 
tensive wanderings.  Among  his  other  places  of  resort  in  Tiviot- 
dale,  Andrew  regularly  visited  at  my  grandfather's.  It  was  one  of 
his    Saturday-night  houses,''  as  he  called  them,  where  he  always 
staid  over  the  Sunday,  and  sometimes  logger.  He  usually  put  up 
his  horse  on  his  arrival,  without  the  formiUity  of  asking  q^artersi 
and  had  a  straw  bed  made  up  fot  him  in  the  byre,  claiming  it  rather 
as  his  acknowledged  due  and  privilege,  than  as  a  boon  of  charity. 
He  prefen^ed  sleeping  in  an  out-house,  and,  if  possible,  in  one 
where  cattle  or  horses  were  kept.    My  grandfather,  who  was  an 
old-fashioned  farmer  in  a  remote  situation,  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  his  company,  and  though  a  very  devout  and  strict  Camerohian, 
/  and  occasionally  somewhat  scandalized  at  Andrew's  roug^  and  ir- 
reverent style  of  language,  was  neverth*eless  so  much  attracted 
by  his  conversation,  that  he  never  failed  to  spend  the  evenings  of 
his  sojourn  in  listening  to  his  entertaining  narrations  and  auld 
warld  stories," — with  the  old  shepherds,  hinds,  and  children, 
seated  around  them  beside  the  blazing  turf  ingle  in  the  former's 
ha'."  These  conversations  sometimes  took  a  polemical  turn,  and 
in  that  case,  not  unfrequently  ended  in  a  violent  dispute;  my  an- 
cestor's hot  and  impatient  temper  blazing  forth  on  coUision  wkh 
the  dry  and  sarcastic  humour  of  his  ragged  guest.    Andrew  was 
never  known  to  yield  his  point  on  these  occasions;  but  he  usumlly 
had  the  address,  when  matters  grew  too  serious,  to  give  the  cob* 
yersation  a  more  pleasant  turn,  by  some  droU  remark  or  unez* 
pected  stroke  of  humour,  which  convulsed  the  rustic  group,  and 
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tbe  grave  goodmaji  himstlf,  with  anfyiiog  and  irresistible  merri^ 
ment. 

Though  free,  however,  and  unceremonious,  Andrew  was  never 
burdensome  or  indiscreet  in  his  visits;  returning  onlf  once  or  twice 
a-year,  and,  generally,  after  pretty  regular  intervals.  He  evidently 
appeared  to  prosper  in  his  calling;  for,  though  hung  round  with 
rags  of  every  shape  and  hue,  he  commonly  possessed  a  good  horse, 
and  used  to  attend  the  country  iairs  and  race-courses,  where  he 
would  bet  and  dispute  with  the  country  lairds  and  gentry  witli  the 
most  independent  and  resolute  pertinacity.  He  allowed  that  begw 
ging  had  been  a  good  trade  in  his  time,  but  used  to  complain 
sadly,  in  his  latter-  days,  that  times  v^ere  daily  growing  worse.  My 
father  remembers  seeing  Gemmels  travelling  about  on  a  blood 
mare,  with  a  foal  after  her,  and  a  gold  watch  in  his  pocket.  On 
one  occasion,  at  Rutherford,  in  Tiviotdale,  he  had  dropt  a  clue  of 
yam,  and  Mr.  Mather,  his  host,  finding  him  rummaging  for  it» 
assisted  in  the  search,  and«  having  got  hold  of  it,  persisted^  not- 
withstanding Andrew's  opposition,  in  unrolling  the  yam  till  he 
came  to  the  kemeiy  which,  much  to  his  surprise  and  amusement, 
he  found  to  consist  of  about  twenty  guineas  in  gold. 

Many  curious  anecdotes  of  Andrew's  sarcastic  wit  and  eccen- 
tric manners  are  current  on  the  Borders;  and  both  his  character 
and  personal  appearance  must  have  been  familiar  to  many  indi- 
viduals still  alive,  some  of  whom  may  probably  be  induced  to 
'ocMuiDUiiicvte  further  information  respecting  him,  upon  their  per- 
sonal authoihy.  As  I  am  myself  but  a  re/^orrer,— though  upon 
authorities  which  to  me,  at  least,  appear  indisputable,— I  shall, 
for  tbe  present,  content  myself  with  one  or  two  specimens  illus- 
trative of  Andrew's  resemblance  to  his  celebrated  representative. 
The  following  is  given  as  commonly  related  with  much  good  hu- 
mour by  the  late  Mr.  Dodds,  of  the  war-office,  the  person  lo 
whom  it  chiefly  refers.  Andrew  happened  to  be  present  at  a  fair 
•r  market,  somewhere  in  Tiviotdale,  (St.  Boswell's,  if  I  mistake 
not),  where  Dodds,  at  that  time  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  his 
majesty's  service,  happened  also  to  be  with  a  military  party  re- 
croiling.  It  was  some  time  during  the  America  war,  when  thc^ 
were  beating  up  eagerly  for  fresh  men— to  teach  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  obdurate  and  ill-mannered  Columbians;  and  it  was  thea. 
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the  practice  forrecruttuig;  •erjetotg,  after  parading  for  adae  apace» 
with  all  the  warlike  pageantry  of  drums,  trompeta,  **  glaupiog 
blades,  and  gay  cockades,"  to  declaim  in  heroic  strains  of  the  de- 
lights of  a  soldier's  life — of  glory,  patriotism,  plunder--Hhe  pros- 
pect of  promotion  for  the  bold  and  young,  and  his  majesty's  mu- 
nificent pension  for  the  old  and  the  wounded,  &c.  S^c.  Dodds,  who 
waH  a  man  of  much  natural  talent,  and  whose  abilities  afterwards 
raised  him  to  an  honourable  rank  and  independent  fortune,  had 
made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  on  this  occauon;  a  crowd 
ef  ardent  and  active  rustics  were  standing  round,  gaping  with  ad- 
miration at  the  impos'mg  mien,  and  kindling  at  the  heroic  elo- 
quence of  the  manly  soldier,  whom  many  of  tbem  had  known  a 
few  yeara  before  as  a  rude  tailor  boy; — the  serjeant  himself^  al- 
ready leading,  in  idea,  a  score  of  new  recruits,  had  just  con- 
cluded, in  a  strain  of  more  than  usual  elevation,  his  oration  in 
praise  of  the  millury  profession,  when  Gemmels,  who,  in  utter- 
ed guise,  was  standing  dose  behind  him,  reared  aloft  his  meal^fiodn 
en  the  end  of  his  Ar^/i/  or  pike-staff,  and  exclaimed  with  a  tone 
and  aapect  of  profound  derision,  Behold  the  end  o'f.'"  The  con- 
trast  was  irresistible-4he  beau  ideal  of  serjeant  Dodds,  and  the 
ragged  reality  of  Andrew  Gemmels,  were  sufficiently  striking, 
and  the  former  with  his  red-ooAt  followers,  beat  a  retreat  in  some 
confusion,  amidst  the  loud  and  universal  laughter  of  the  surround- 
ing multitude. 

Another  time,  Andrew  went  to  visit  one  of  his  patooM,  a  poor 
Scotch  laird,  who  had  recently  erected  an  expensive  and  fentao- 
tic  manuon,  of  which  he  was  very  vain,  and  which  but  ill  cor^ 
responded  with  his  rank  or  his  resources.  The  beggar  was  stand- 
ing leaning  over  his  pike-staiT,  and  looking  very  attentively  at  the 
edifice,  when  the  laird  came  forth  and  accosted  him>-^<  Well, 
Andrew,  you're  admiring  our  handiworks  here?"—**  Atweel  am 
I,  sir."—"  And  what  think  ye  o'  them,  Andrew?'*-^  1  just  think 
ye  hae  thrawn  away  twa  bonny  estates,  and  built  agowk*^  ne«i." 

Gemmels  died  in  the  year  1793,  at  Hoxburgh-Newton,  near 
(elso.  A  lady  who  was  residing  there  at  that  time,  and  who  int« 
neaaed  his  latter  days,  has  furmshed  me  with  the  foUowing  parti- 
culan,  which  I  transfer  to  you  in  her  own  simile  and  expreashFt 
wordi>^ 
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^  He  came  to  NewtOD  at  that  time  ia  a  rerj  weakly  oonditioD,  heing^ 
accordiDg  to  hU  own  account,  105  years  of  age.  The  condact  of  some  of 
the  country  folks  towards  poor  Andrew  in  hk  declining  sUte,  was  not  what 
it  should  have  been:  probably  ijUMt  of  his  old  patrons  had  died  out,  and  their 
more  genteel  descendants  disliked  to  be  fashed  and  burthened  with  a  dy- 
ing beggar;  so  %yery  one  handed  him  orer  to  his  next  neighbour;  and  he 
was  hurried  from  Selkirk  to  Newton  in  three  days,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  He  was  brought  in  a  cart  and  hud  down  at  Mr.  R  's  byre- 
door,  but  we  never  knew  by  whom.  He  was  taken  in,  and  laid  as  usual  on 
his  truss  of  straw.  When  we  spoke  of  making  up  a  bed  for  him,  he  got  in- 

a  rage,  and  swore,  as  well  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  ^  That  many  a  clever 
feUow  had  died  in  the  field  with  his  hair  frozen  to  the  ground*-and  would 
he  submit  to  die  in  any  of  our  beds?'_He  did  not  refuse  a  little  whisky, 
however,  now  and  then:  for  it  was  but  cold,  in  the  spring,  lying  io  an  out« 
bouse  among  straw.  A  friend  who  was  along  with  me,  urged  him  to  tell 
what  cash  he  had  about  him,  *  as  you  know,'  said  she, '  it  has  always  been 
reported  that  you  have  money.'  Andrew  replied,  with  a  look  of  derision, 
'  Bow,  wow,  wow,  woman!  women  folk  are  aye  fa^ng  theirsels  about 
what  they  hae  nae  business  wi'.'  He  at  leng^  told  us  he  had  changed  a 
note  at  Selkiric,  and  paid  six  shillings  for  a  pair  of  shoes  which  he  had  on 
hun;  but  not  a  silver  coin  was  found  in  aU  his  duddy  doublets,-*and  many 
kind  of  odd*like  pouch  he  had:^n  one  of  them  was  sixpence  worth  oC  half-  ^ 
penoe,  and  two  combs  for  his  silver  locks,  which  were  beantifhl.  His  set 
of  teeth,  which  he  had  got  in  his  101st  year,  were  very  white.  What  was 
remarkable,  notwithstanding  all  the  rags  he  had  flapping  about  him, 
be  was  particularly  clean  in  his  old  healsome  looking  person.  He  at  last 
allowed  the  servants  to  strip  off  his  rags,  and  lay  him  in  a  bed,  which  was 
Bade  up  for  him  in  a  cart,  in  the  byre.  After  he  was  laid  comfortably,  he 
often  prayed,  and  to  good  purpose:  but  if  the  servants  did  not  feed  him  right, 
(Ibr  he  could  not  lift  a  spoon  to  his  mouth  for  several  days  before  his  death,) 
Iw  would  give  them  a  passing  ban.  He  lived  nine  days  with  us,  and  con- 
tinued quite  sennble  till  the  hour  of*  his  decease^  Mr.  R  r  gothim  de- 
cently bniied.  Old  Tammy  Jack,  with  the  mickle  nose,  got  his  shoes  for 
digging  his  grave  in  Boxbuigh  kirk-yard.  Andrew  was  well  known 
through  all  this  country,  and  great  part  of  Northumberland.  1  suppose  he 
was  originally  from  the  west  country,  but  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as 
to  that;  it  was,  however,  commonly  reported,  that  he  had  a  nephew  or  some 
other  relation  in  the  west,  who  possessed  a  farm  which  Andrew  had  stocked 
him  from  the  profits  of  his  begging.*' 

Stould  the  above  notice  appear  worthy  of  preservation,  Mr. 
£dkor,  in  your  useful  publication,  1  shall  take  much  pleasure  in 
€<»mniuincating  any  fiurther  particulars  that  may  fall  in  my  way 
relative  to  this  remarkable  beggitr,  or  other  interesting  ori^iitalsr 


I  am,  &c. 


8.  £. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  POLIO.— LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Gideon  Fairman,  John  Binns  and  Charles  H.  Parker,  propose 
to  publish  a  splendid  edition  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address— 
a  well  written  prospectus  explaining  the  object  in^view,  accom- 
panies these  proposals.   We  have  room,  only,  for  the  following 
passage.  "  The  world  has  seen  enough  of  Warriors  and  of  Heroes 
—enough  of  statesmen— of  men  who  have  guided  armies  in  the 
field,  or  dictated  as  sages  in  the  cabinet,  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  ambition.    History  from  its  earliest  page  to  the  present 
day,  has  offered  to  our  contemplation,  only  one  Washington;  but 
one  man,  whose  dangers  in  war,  and  labours  in  peace,  were  un- 
dertaken and  supported  with  a  single  eye,  to  the  benefit  of  bis 
country;  whose  wonderful  and  honourable  success  was  the  plain 
result  of  wisdom  in  design,  and  valour  in  execution;  whom  dan- 
ger never  appalled,  nor  defeat  depressed;  who,  persevering  in  the  \ 
justice  of  his  cause,  wooed  victory  till  he  won  her;  who  coveted 
no  reward  but  the  well  earned  approbation  of  those  whose  inter- 
ests he  lived  to  promote;  who  renounced  all  public  honours,  when 
they  ceased  to  be  the  necessary  instruments  of  good  to  tl>e  peo- 
ple, whose  gratitude  conferred  them;  who  superior  to  ail  mon* 
archs,  was  content  to  be  called  an  American  citizen.   His  career 
of  glory  through  life  was  unstained  by  crime;  and  his  death  was 
felt  as  a  loss  by  every  individual  of  that  community,  whose  politi- 
cal existence  was  the  fruit  of  his  exertions." 

£lake*4  Practice  in  Chancery, — The  honourable  James  Kent, 
chancellor  of  the  state  of  New- York,  in. a  polite  note  addressed  to 
the  author,  gives  the  foUowing  opinion  of  this  work:— 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  very  useful  treatise  on  the 
practice  of  my  court.  I  have  perused  the  work,  and  it  b  much 
superior  in  utility  to  any  work  of  the  kind,  and  I  think  you  have 
done  credit  to  yourself^  as  well  as  discharged  a  debt  to  the  profes- 
sion." He  concludes  by  saying,  "  I  hope  you  may  meet  with  that 
success  in  busmess;  and  in  your  professional  studies,  which  your 
virtues  and  character  promise  and  demand." 

The  gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been  translated  into  the  Mohawk 
language  by  the  celebrated  late  Indian  chief  firandt. 
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JovRiTAL  OF  JV%i%nvDKHomyintendeda9  a  continuation  <iffftUp9  . 
Law  Journal,  It  having  become  difficult  to  obtain  complete  sets 
of  the  American  Law  Journal^  the  editor  proposes  to  continue 
that  work  under  a  new  title.  Much  irregularity  has  hitherto  pre* 
vailed  in  the  periods  of  publication)  arising  chiefly  from  the  Jour- 
nal being  printed  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  while  the  editor 
was  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Baltimore.  This  inconvenience  no 
longer  exists. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  editor  has  been  obliged  to  conr 
tend  against  difficulties  which  were  occasioned  by  the  general 
negligence  of  the  subscribers  in  remitting  the  amounts  of  their 
subscriptions.  Nothing  but' an  ardent  ambition  to  be  useful  to  his 
profession,  could  have  supported  him  through  these  painful  and 
ill  rewarded  labours.    Every  member  of  the  bar  who  aspires  to 
the  character  of  a  scientific  lawyer  will  readily  admit  the  value 
and  importance  of  most  of  the  tracts  which  are  contained  in  the 
former  volumes;  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  those  which  have  been 
promised  are  equally  worthy  of  attention.  The  toil  of  collecting, 
compiling  or  translating  these  papers  is  slight,  when  compared 
with  the  vexations  incident  to  him  who  becomes  his  own  pub- 
lisher, and  relies  upon  subscribers  for  a  support  It  was  weU  said  * 
by  a  French  writer,  that  to  compose  was  an  author*s  paradise,  but 
to  puMish,  was  his  purgatory;  and  a  noble  poet  of  the  present 
day,  seems  to  have  experienced  that  neither  his  rank  nor  his 
popularity  could  preserve  him  from  the  common  fate.  Ah!  ex- 
chums  this  gentleman, 

 Ah!  Amos  Cottle,  only  think 

What  meagre  proJUs  qning/ron  pen  and  ink* 

The  editor  does  not  expect  to  find  in  his  Journal  the  «  potenti- 
ality of  growing  rich;"  though  the  sale  of  the  first  edidon  is  a 
sufficient  demonstration  that  the  work  has  been  profitable  to  some 
persons.  But  he  does  mdulge  a  hope  that  he  may  prosecute  it 
under  a  new  title,  without  loss.  A  very  small  edition  shall  be 
printed  and  copies  transmitted  regularly  to  those  who  may  be 
punctual  in  their  observance  of  the  conditions  of  publication. 

VOL.  VI.  s  « 
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1.  Four  numbers  containitig,  upon  an  average,  ISO  pages^  shall 
form  a  volume. 

2.  The  price  of  a  volume  will  be  Jive  dollars;  to  be  paid  on  the 
delivery  of  the  first  Number  of  each  Volume. 

3.  Applications,  t^ost  fiaid,  will  receive  due  attention. 
Booksellers  will  be  supplied  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  subscribers  to  the  Law  Journal  who  wish  to  possess  this 
continuation  will  please  to  transmit  their  names. 

Among  the  tracts  prepared  for  the  new  series  the  following 
may  be  enumerated: 

Translations  from  Emerigon  on  Insurance,  Pothier's  Works, 
Hubner  on  Neutral  Rights,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Valines  Com- 
mentary on  the  Marine  Ordinance  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Consolato 
del  Mare,  8cc. 

Reports  of  Decisions  in  Connecticut  by  Thomas  Day^  Esq.  not 
included  in  his  "  Reports." 

Decisions  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  not  included  in 
any  printed  reports. 

A  report  of  the  case  of  Perryn  vs.  Blakcy  by  Sergeant  Adair^ 
and  by  him  communicated  to  Arthur  Lee,  LL.  D.  This  has  ne- 
ver been  printed,  but  is  said  to  be  the  best  account  extant  of  that 
celebrated  cause. 

An  argument  on  the  question,  whether  the  chancellor  of  Mary- 
land can  compel  a  witness  to  give  testimony  under  a  commission 
of  dedimuH  fiotestatem  from  Virginia. 

An  argument  on  the  proper  manner  of  taking  an  oath  on  the 
Holy  Evangelists;  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Mcholas  Trotty 

Esq.  chief  justice  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1709  Curious 

as  an  instance  qf  the  cx tent, j^f  classical  learning  at  that  period. 

The  argument  of  judge  Bee  in  the  case  ol  Jonathan  Bobbins 
(hitherto  unpublished);  and  an  anonymous  defence  of  the  decision; 
attributed  to  the  chi^ justice     the  U.  S. 

An  argument  on  the  question  whether  the  comnu>n  law  of 
England  respecting  crimes  and  punishments  is  in  force  in  the 
state  of  Ohio;  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Ta/i/ian^  President  of  the 
5th  Circuit  of  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  &c. 

• 
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Opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  on  various  points  of  English  Ju- 
risprudence. 

Decisions  in  New  Orleans,  under  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Several  arguments  and  decisions  in  the  general  court  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  regal  government  are  in  MS.  and  the  editor  has 
some  reason  to  hope  that  they  may  be  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  medium  of  this  journal. 

To  be  published  by  subscription  a  work,  entitled  ^  the  Italian 
writers,  or  a  compendious  view  of  Italian  literature,"  by  L.  Da 
Ponte,  translated  from  the  Italian  by  J.  Da  Ponte:  it  is  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  original  and  in  English,  and  will  form  one  volume  duo- 
decimo.^—Subscriptions  received  at  Mr.  Dufiefs  bookstore,  at 
No.  27  Powel-street,  and  at  the  Port  Folio  office. 

Mr.  Da  Ponte  intends  likewise  to  give  instructions  in  the  Itar 
lian  language,  with  explanations  of  the  Italian  authors:  he  propo- 
ses commencing  his  lessons  about  the  middle  of  the  ensuing 
month* 

We  neglected  to  notice,  when  it  first  appeared,  an  American 
edition  of  Tooke's  Pantheon^  which  besides  being  ornamented 
with  a  number  of  very  neat  engravings  by  Fairman,  has  beeoi 
carefully  pruned  of  all  those  passages  which  deform  the  pagan, 
mythology.  The  work  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  say  any  thing  of  it  in  this  place.  In  the  new  school  of 
poetry  all  this  captivating  machinery  is  banished,  and  instead  of 
the  naiads  and  nereids  of  classical  song  we  are  overwhelmed  with 
fire-kings,  and  moss-troopers,  desolaUng  Thalibas,  cursed  Keha- 
mas,  and  Little  Old  Gray  Women!  We  confess  we  cannot  relin- 
quish without  a  sigh  that  ^  creed  sublime,"  which  kindled  into 
intellectual  being  the  forms  of  external  nature.  This  decay  is 
described  with  so  much  effect  in  the  various  and  musical  rhyme 
of  a  recent  writer,  that  our  readers  will  require  no  apology  for 
the  following  quotation: 

By  Uring  streams,  in  sylvan  shades, 
Where  winds  and  waves  sympbonious  makie 
*  M  Sweet  mtAody,  the  yontfaa  and  mads 
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No-nore  with  chonl  nrasic  wake 
Lone  Echo  from  her  taii^l^  brake, 
On  Paa,  or  sylTmn  Oenhu^  cmliing, 
Naiad  or  Nymph,  in  sui^iliant  song: 
No  more  bj  living^  foontain,  fiJlin^: 
The  poplar's  circling  bowers  among, 
Where  pions  hands  have  carredof  yore 
Rode  bason  for  its  lucid  store; 
And  reared  the  grassy  altar  nigh, 
The  tra¥eller,  when  the  son  rides  Eigh 
For  cool  refreshment  lingering  there, 
Fonn  to  the  sister  Nynqphs  his  prayer. 
Tet  stiU  the  green  Tales  smile:  the  springs 
Gosh  forth  in  light:  the  forest  wea? es 
Its  own  wild  bowers;  the  breeses'  wings 
Make  music  in  their  rustling  leaves; 
But  'tis  no  spirit's  breath  that  sighs 
Among  their  tangled  canopies: 
in  ocean's  caves  do  Nereid  dwells: 
No  Oread  walks  the  mountain-delb: 
The  streams  no  sedgen^rowned  Genii  roU 
From  bounteous  urn:  great  Pan  is  dead; 
The  Ufo,  the  inleUectnal  soul 
Of  vale,  and  grove,  and  stream,  has  fled 
For  ever  with  the  creed  sublime 
Thai  nursed  the  Muse  of  earlier  time. 

The  proprietors  of  Reet^t  Cyclopaedia,  which  is  near  complet- 
ed,  htTC  received  Vol.  I,  parts  1  and  3,  of  ^  the  Bncych/iedia  Me* 
trofioliUma^or  UntverMul  Dictionary  fif  Knowledge^  on  an  ori^pnal 
filan$  comfuriHng  the  tw>  fold  advantage  of  a  fihiloe^ikkal  and 
al/ihadeticai  arrangement i  with  afifiropriate  and  entirely  new  en- 
gravingej*  which  they  intend  to  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subscribers  b  obtained.  This  work  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  LondoDi  and  will  be  completed  in  fifty  numbersi  at  five 
dcdlars  each. 

The  American  Bible  Society  have  published,  at  New-York| 
The  three  EfiiBtle*  the  AfiOitU  St.  Johnj  translated  into  Dela^ 
ware  Indian^  by  O,  F.  Dencke^  16nio.  EngUsh  and  Indian^  pp.  44. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  a  misaionary  of  tbo  Society  of  the^ 
Vnilodi  Brethren  residing  in  Upper  Canada. 
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Fin- the  Port  FoHo, 

LOVE  AND  HOPE. 

Lftd7,  when  Love  and  Hope  were  yoong, 
And  plcMure  came  without  alloy, 

I  save  eaek  happy  thought  a  tuasue, 
AodaU  I  kne^of  liffJa.  joyT 

Love  aaoM  from  you,  and  Hope  from  Lore^ 
Wh«le  Beauty  at  their  union  nnikd; 

B«t  Truth  was  toaritif  fiur  above, 
Mor  hietiM  thehourt  we  thus  begnHVL 

Var  OeUe  Love  has  taken  winr. 

To  inon  hi  Fortune's  Kenialcay; 
And  liope.deeeitftil,  Idf  a  stinfr, 
.  That  only  Time  can  phuk  away. 

Then  flure  thee  well,  ungmteAil  ^uest! 

DeceitAil  Hope!  haste-set  thee  gone— 
And  Love— fo  warm  some  other  bnast. 

Thy  artful  goile  that  ne'er  hat  known] 
OJILAKOO. 


HUfiH'D  18  THE  VOICE  OF  JUDAh's 
MIRTH. 


HushM  is  the  voice  of  Jodah*B  mirth, 
And  JndahH  minstreb  too  ar«  cone, 

llie  harps  that  toU  Messiah's  birth. 
Are  Mag  on  Heaven's  eternal  thrane! 


Fled  is  the  bright  and  shhiing  throng. 

That  sweird:  on  Earth  the  wekome 
And  lost  in  air  the  ehoni  song, 

That  floated  wiM  on  DavfaA  pkdni 


HI. 

For  daik  and  sad  b  Bethlem^  ftte; 

Her  valUes  gush  with  human  bloody 
Despair  siu  moumin*  at  her  gate. 

And  Murder  stalks  in  ftantie  mood. 


FRIENDflHIP  AND  LOVE. 

Sa  the  fbUowhig  tegenioas  epiginm,  we  re- 
eogniae  the  pen  of  Moore,  emphatically  the 

**JL  temple  to  Friendship,"  said  LMua,  on. 


^ rnin^ i^ thb gafden-<he  thought b  dl- 
aerto^was  baih,  and  she  only  now  want- 
Ab  unge  of  Friendship  m  pbee  on  the 


She  flew  to  the  sculptor,  who  set  down  belbfe 
her, 

A  Friendsh^  the  fldresc  hb  art  eooU  hi- 
vent; 

But  so  coU  and  so  dull,  that  the  youthful 
adoier, 

Saw  pUn^thb  was  not  the  Friendship  she 

^Ohnever,**  she  eraed,  *  can  I  think  of  en- 
shrining 

An  baaeet^oce  h»oks  are  so  joyless  and  dim: 
But  yoD  Bttfe  god,  upon  coses  reclinii«, 
Wc'Umal^rf  y<(tt please, sb,  aF^&Mbfa^ 

as  the  bargun  was  strack;  with  the  little  god 
hubs. 

She  joyfhily  flew  to  her  Arine  in  the  grove; 
**Fiuirarell,*'  said  theseulptor,  **  you'ie  not  the 

first  maiden 
'Who  came  bat  for  Frkndtltip  nod  took  away 

Lencr" 

For  the  Port  Folio, 

<*Ia  Rama  was  there  a  voiee  heard,  laments 
««,  and  weetdng,  and  great  mourning,  IU> 
alml  weepaig%r  tor  children,  and  would  not 
be  eonAifted,  because  they  are  not.'* 

SL  Matthew.  Vu  if. 


At  mom  the  mother's  heart  was  light— 
Her  infant  Uoom'd  upon  her  b 

At  eve  Hwas  pale  and  wHher'd  • 
And  gune  to  its  eternal  rest! 


Weep  on,  ye  chihlless  mothers,  weep! 
Your  babes  ace  h«sh*d  hi  one  cold  gi 


Tbeb  bkMd  b  m^^' widT^wStve! 


InJ[ordan*s  stream  their  spirits  sleep," 
I  mfaigled  with  thewa 


WILPUKD. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

For  the  Port  FoHo, 

«  When  be  arose,  be  took  the  yoong  child 
and  his  mother  by  night,  and  departed  info 
Bsm-"  Matthew,)^,  14. 

THE  PLIGHT. 

*Tb  night!  Jodea^k  woes  have  eeas\l. 
And  all  her  sons  to  slumber  given; 

The  wnetched,  now  from  cares  leleasU^ 
Abandon  Earth  to  dream  ofHearen. 

O!  bHssflil  vision— foretaste  of  that  love, 

That  wafts  dm  toiil 

*Tb  night!  o*er  wide  Judca*s  pfadn. 
The  Stan  of  He  ven  are  beaming  bright; 

The  wukb  have  sung  their  partiM;  strain. 
And  died  upon  the  mountam*s    *  " 

The  ocean's  wave  b 


And  the  coU  vratchman's  I 


soands  no 


'Tb  night!  at  thb  losm,  soleran  hour. 
When  man  forgets  to  wake  and  weep; 

Within  the  v  itgw's  holy  bower, 
The  babe  of^thlem  wakes  from  sleept 

And  hark!  from  daz^mg  clas^  of  heaveid^ 
light. 

The  songs  of  Serap^  hiO  Mcssbh's  flight. 

WILFRED. 

Charleston,  &  C. 
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Court  of  Enquiry  on  Dr,  H arrii.  tuned  by  Dr.  Harris,'  from  the  pro- 

*Id  Januarv  last  a  court  martial  ceedings  of  the  court  martial,  is  oot 

was  convent  iu  this  city  for  the  within  the  power  of  this  court — the 

trial  of  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  sur-  amount  of  injury  which  such  char- 


as  Harris.  The  court  passed  a  sen-  ty  which  is  given  to  them,  and  to 
tence  upon  professor  Barton,  in  the  respectability  and  standing  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  pub-  society  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
licly  reprimanded  by  the  secretary  made.  The  court  will,  therefore, 
of  the  navy.  The  court,  moreover,  close  their  proceedings,  by  respect- 
undertook  to  pass  a  severe  censure  fuUy  recommending,  that  the  opi- 
upon  Dr.  Harris,  who  immediate-  nionof  this  court  may  receive  the 

S requested  that  a  court  of  inquiry,  same  publicity  which  has  beengi- 

ould  investigate  the  propriety  of  veo  to  the  sentence  of  the  court 

the  opinion  thus  publicly  expressed,  martial  complained  of  by  Dr.  Har- 

We  are  happy  to  state '  that  the  re-  ns. 

suit  of  this  second  investigation  does  I.  CHAUNCEY,  President 

not  disappoint  the  well-founded  ex-  Sam'lR.  Marshall,  J.  Advocate.** 

jpectations  of  the  friends  of  Dr.  Har-  — 

ris.  We  have  not  room  to  insert  more  The  city  of  London  in  the  IZih 

than  the  concludiof)^  paragraphs  of  cefttury.    [The  following  article  is 

this  testimonial  to  the  merits  of  the  c<^ied  from  the  Boston  Intelligen- 

private  life,  and  the  professional  de-  cer.    The  industrious  editor  of  that 

meanour  of  the  complainant.  It  is  not  useful  gazette  does  not  inform  us  of 

ibr  us  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  the  source  from  which  it  was  deriv- 

the  two  courts;  but  it  must  not  be  ed.] 

forgotten  that  the  first  is  a  mere  obi-  Of  the  strength  and  tcite  ffthed' 

ter  dictum  on  points  not  before  the  ty, — It  hath  on  the  east  part  a  tower 

judges,  and  the  second  is  the  con-  palatine,  very  large  and  very  strong: 

elusion  of  men  specially  convened  whose  court  and  walls  rise  up  from 

foi  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  deep  foundation;  M«tnor<ar  it  tem- 


<VThe  court  have  now  faithfully  the  west  are  two  castles  well  fenc- 

s«bmttted  all  the  circumstances  and  ed.  The  wall  of  the  city  is  high  and 

AM:ts  developed  in  the  investigation  great,  continued  with  seven  gates, 

which  it  has  been  their  duty  to  which  are  made  double,  and  on  the 

make;  and  resting  their  opinion  on  north  distinguished  with  turrets  by 

what  has  transpiied,  they  feel  them-  spaces.  Likewise  on  the  south,  Lon- 

selves  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  don  hath  been  inclosed  with  walls 

state,  that  they  cannot  perceive  even  and  towers,  but  the  large  river  of 

the  9ka4ow  of  cau»e/or  centuriiig  the  Thames,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  in 

motivei  or  conduct  of  Dr.  Harris.  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  by 

Through  the  whole  course  of  the  continuance  of  time,  hath  washed, 

transactioii  his  conduct  appears  to  worn  away,  and  cast  down  those 

have  been  cafidM{,yatr  and  AonoMra-  walls.  Farther  above,  in  the  west 

kle^  and  from  the  weight  and  respec-  part,  the  king's  palace  is  eminently 

lability  of  the  testimony  produced  seated  upon  the  same  riven  an  in* 

liefore  this  court,  /Iw  whole  Ufe  ap-  comparable  building,  having  a  wall 

pean  to  have  been  marked  by  iht  before  it  and  some  bulwarin;  it  is 

same  midmal^  rectitude.  two  mites  from  ^e  city«  coiitinned 

To  estimate  correctly  <  the  ex-  with  a  suburb  full  of  people, 

tat  «C  n^nry  which  has  been  sus-  Qfthe  g^Mrdem  pfawted.  -  On  tlie 


geon  in  the  United  States  navy,  up- 
on charges  exhibited  by  Dr.  Thom- 


pered  with  the  blood  <f  beasts.  On 
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aorth  side  are  fields  for  pasture,  and 
open  meadows,  very  pleasant;  among 
which  the  river-waters  do  flow,  and 
the  wheels  of  the  mills  are  turned 
aboat  with  a  delightful  noise.  Very 
near  lielh  a  large  forest,  in  which 
are  woody  groves  of  vM  beoitt,  in 
the  coverts  whereof  do  hirk  bucks 
and  does,  wild  boars  and  bulls. 

Of  the  JiMf.^The  arable  lands 
are  no  hungry  pieces  of  gravel 
ground;  but  like  the  rich  fields  of 
Asia,  which  bring  plentiful  com,  and 
fill  the  bams  of  those  that  till  them, 
with  an  excellent  crop  of  the  fruits 
of  Ceres. 

QT  the  welh. — ^There  are  about 
London,  or  the  north  of  the  suburbs, 
choice  fountains  of  water,  sweet, 
whdttome  and  clear,  streaming 
forth  among  the  glistening  pebble 
stones:  in  this  number,  Holywell, 
Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Clement's 
wcU,  are  of  most  note,  and  frequent- 
ed above  the  rest,  when  scholars, 
and  the  youth  of  the  city  take  the 
air  abroad  in  the  summer  evening. 

Of  the  ciiizen^s  honour. — ^This  city 
is  honoured  with  her  men,  graced 
with  her  arms,  and  peopled  with  a 
multitude  of  inhabitants.  In  the  fa- 
tal wars  under  king  Stephen,  there 
went  out  to  a  muster,  men  fit  fen* 
war,  esteemed  to  the  number  of 
20,000  horsemen  armed,  and  60,000 
footmen.  The  citizens  of  London 
are  known  in  all  places,  and  respect- 
ed above  all  other  citizens  for  their 
civil  demeanour,  their  good  apparel, 
their  table  and  fheir  discourse. 

Of  the  ehoMlUy  of  their  matrons.^ 
The  matrons  of  this  city  may  be  pa- 
ralleled with  the  Sabine  women. 

Of  thfir  schools. — The  London 
three  finnous  schools  are  kept  at 
three  principal  churches,  St.  Paul's, 
the  Hofy  Trinity,  and  St.  Martinis, 
which  they  retain  by  privilege 
and  ancient  dignity;  yet,  for  the 
■lost  part,  by  favour  of  some  persons, 
or  some  teachers,  who  are  known 
ajid  &med  for  their  philosophy;  there 
are  other  schools  there  upon  g^ood 
will  and  sufferance.  Upon  the  holi- 
days, the  masters  with  their  scholars 
celebrate  assemblies  at  the  festival 


churches.  The  scholars  dispute 
there  for  exercise  sake;  some  use  de- 
monstrations, others  topical  and  pro- 
bable argument;  some  practise  en- 
thymemes,  others  do  better  use>  per- 
fect syllogisms;  some  exercise  them- 
selves in  dispute  for  ostentation, 
which  is  practised  among  such  as 
strive  together  for  victory;  others 
dispute  for  truth,  which  is  the  grace 
of  perfection.  The  sophisters,  which 
are  dimmblers,  turn  verbafists,  and 
are  magnified  when  they  overflow  in 
speech  and  abundance  of  words; 
some  also  are  entrapped  with  deceit- 
ful arguments.  Sometimes  certain 
orators,  with  rhetorical  orations,  * 
speak  handsomely  to  persuade,  be- 
ing careful  to  observe  the  precepts 
of  art,  who  omit  no  matter  contin- 
gent. The  hoys  of  divers  schools 
wrangle  together  in  versifying,  or 
canvas  the  principles  of  grammar,  or 
dispute  the  rules  of  the  prseterpeiv 
fect  and  future  tenses.  Some  ttiere 
are  that  in  epigrams,  rhimes,  and 
verses,  use  that  trivial  way  of  abuse. 
These  do  freely  abuse  their  fellows, 
suppressing  their  names,  with  a  fes- 
ccnnine  railing  liberty:  these  cast 
out  most  abusive  jests;  and  with  so- 
cratical  witty  expressfons,  they 
touch  the  vices  of  their  fellows,  or 
perhaps  of  their  superiors,  or  fall 
upon  them  with  a  satirical  bitter- 
ness, and  with  bolder  reproaches 
than  is  fit.  The  hearers,  prepared 
for  laughter,  make  themselves  mer- 
ry in  the  mean  time. 

How  the  affairs  cf  the  cUy  are  dis- 
posed,— The  several  craftsmen,  the 
several  sellers  of  wares,  and  work- 
men for  hire,  all  are  distinguished 
every  morning  by  themselves,  in 
their  places  as  well  as  trades.  Bed- 
sides, there  is  in  London  upon  the 
river^s  bank  a  public  place  of  cooke- 
ry, among  the  wines  to  be  sold  in  the 
ships,  and  in  the  wine  cellars.  There 
eveiy  day  we  may  call  lor  any  dish 
of  meat,  roast,  fried  or  boiled;  fish 
both  small  and  great;  ordinary  flesh, 
for  the  poorer  sort,  and  more  dain^ 
for  the  rich,  as  venison  and  fowl.  If 
friends  come  upon  a  sudden,  weari- 
ed with  travel,  to  a  citizen^s  house, 
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and  they  be  lotb  to  wait  for  curiow 
preparatioos  and  diwittft  of  fresh 
meat,  let  the  teirant  gire  them  war 
ter  to  waah,  and  bread  to  atay  their 
stomach,  and  id  the  meaa  tiine  they 
run  to  the  water  side,  where  aU 
things  can  be  desired  are  at  hand. 
Whatuerer  multitude  of  soldiers, 
or  other  strangers  enter  into  the  ci- 
ty at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
or  else  about  to  defMurt,  they  may 
tarn  in,  bait  here,  and  refinesh  them- 
selres  to  their  content,  and  so  avoid 
long  &8ting  and  not  go  away  with- 
out their  dinner.  If  any  desire  to  fit 
tiMiriMUylool^  they  take  a  goose; 
•  the^  need  not  to  long  for  the  fowl  of 
Africa,  nor  the  rare  Godwit  of 
Ionia.*  This  is  the  public  cookery, 
and  ?ery  ceorenient  for  the  state  of 
the  city,  and  belo^rs  to  it.  Hence 
it  is,  we  read  in  fiato's  Oeoiigiac, 
that  ne3Lt  to  the  physician's  art  is  the 
trade  of  cooks. 

Cctkurnmp  tikippmg  and  mer- 
chanduse* — ^To  this  city  merchants 
bring  in  wares  by  ships  from  every 
nation  under  heaven.  The  Arabian 
sends  hitf  gold,  the  Sabean  his  frank- 
incense and  qiices,  the  Scythian 
tumu;  oil  of  palms  frmn  the  plentiful 
wood;  Babylon  her  fot  soil,  and  Ny- 
his  his  precious  stones.  The  Seres 
send  the  purple  garments;  they  of 
Horway  and  Russia,  trouts,  mrs, 
and  sables;  and  the  French  their 
vmea. 


Bimlato§<fJi<machMdt», — law 
fH, — ^Piide  iv  wearing  long  hair, 
like  women's  hair,  others  wearing 
borders  of  hair,  and  cutting  and 


•  The  namber  of  tavems,  eating 
houses,  oo<di's  shops,  alamodebeefbooses, 
soup  shops,  &c.  &c.  in  London  and  its  en- 
virons, IS  now  some  hundreds,  besides 
&at  in  eveiy  decent  public  house,  en- 
tertainment may  be  had.  The  number  of 
public  houses  are  about  5000,  and  the 
quantity  of  liquor  sold  by  them  in  a  year 
is  calculated  to  be  in  value,  3,000,000 
pounds  steriing,  equal  to  ^14,666,666,67 
issnts. 


curling  and  iBnnod«it  li^rmgoBtcC 
hair,  grand  jurors  to  present  and  the 
court  to  ptmish  by  fine  or  eonac- 
tion. 

.  Lme  Excess  in  apparel, 
strange  new  fashions,  naked  breasts 
and  anna,  and  pinioned  supeifiuous 
ribbons  on  hair.  Ice  the  court  to 
punish  at  discretion.  , 

Lcao  34— Profoneness  in  persons 
turning  their  backs  upon  public  wor- 
ship before  the  blessing  is  pronoun- 
ced, the  select  men  are  to  appoint 
officers  to  shut  the  meetii^  bouse 
doors  ortalte  any  other  measure  to 
attain  the  end. 

Lmo  6(A— Tobacco  takers  and 
common  swearers,  the  constable  di- 
rected to  present  to  the  next  magis- 
trate to  be  punished  at  discretion. 

Imio  Sik^For  drunkenness,  the 
offsnder  to  pay  ten  shillings,  ezcee- 
sive  drinking  three  and  four  pence* 
tippling  abouthalf  an  hour,  a  crown. 
J^t^immU  ^  court  eu  they  stand  r«- 
cmded/ar  the  following  crimes. 
1st  Josias  Piaistowe  for  stealii^ 
four  baskets  of  com,  to  return  eight 
baskets,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and 
hereafter  to  be  caUed  Josias,  and 
not  Mr.  as  he  used  to  be. 

3d.  Capt.  Stone  for  abusing  Mr. 
Ludlow,  by  calling  him  justass,  ia 
fined  anh  undred  pounds,  and  prohi- 
bited coming  within  the  patent 

3d.  Sergeant  Perkins  ordered  to 
carry  forty  turft  to  the  fort  for  be- 
ing drunks 

4th.  Edward  Palmer,  for  his  ex- 
tortion in  taking  two  peunds  thir- 
teen shillingB  and  four  pence  for  the 
wood  work  of  the  stocks,  is  fine^ 
five  pounds,  and  orde;«d  to  sit  in 
the  stocks  one  hour. 

5th.  Thomas  Petit,  for  suspidatt 
of  slander,  idleness  and  stubborn- 
ness, is  censured,  to  be  severely 
whipt,  and  to  be  kept  in  hold. 

6th.  Catherine,  tlae  wife  of  Rich- 
ard Cornish,  was  found  suspicious  of 
inconstancy,  [and  seriously  admon- 
ished to  take  heed. 

7th.  John  Wedgewood,  for  bein^ 
in  the  company  of  drunkards,  to  ai  t 
the  stocks. 
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FaC'tmUe  of  Dr.  JohntwCs  writing. 

The  present  number  of  our  Journal  bein^  embellished  with  a  fac  simile 
of  the  band-writing  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  may  require  some  explanation, 
we  have  inserted  the  following  extract  from  the  memoranda  of  his  Tour  in 
North  Wales — a  work  which  has  recently  been  discovered  among  the  pa- 
pers of  the  illustrious  moralist,  and  published  at  the  Port  Folio  Office. 

Ham  is  the  fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might  properly  diffuse  its 
shades  oxer  nymphs  and  swains.  Hawkestone  can  have  no  fitter  inhabi- 
tants than  giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise;*  men  of  lawless  cou- 
rage and  jieroic  violence.  Hawkestone  should  be  described  by  Milton, 
and  Ham  by  Pamel." 

TO  R£AD£RS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  peruse  the  Journal  with  eager  delight.  What  may  we  not  ex- 
pect from  the 

Admir'd  Octavia  

Whose  virtues  and  whose  general  graces  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter! 

Qtufius  supports  his  character  very  well;  but  we  advise  him  to  beware 
lest  he  corroborate  the  comparison  of  a  learned  scholar:  a  young  man,*^ 
says  this  old  gentleman,  is  like  a  fair  new  house;  the  carpenter  leaves  it 
well  built,  in  good  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets  it  rain  in,  and 
for  want  of  reparation,  fall  into  dec^y,''  &c 

We  can  afford  space  fdr  a  few  stanzas  On  the  absence  of  a  young 
lady,"  &c. 

^        The  iwelfUi  of  J  ur^,  a  woful  day. 

Takes  Ann  from  me  and  moves  my  lay; 
'Tis  not  that  day  but  her  I  praise, 
And  to  the  heavens  my  orisons  raise. 

This  is  well  discriminated;  to  the  poet  it  certainly  was  not  one  of  those 
jocund  days"  which  "stand  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountains'  top."  Hav- 
ing thus  marked  the  day^  the  poet  proceeds  to  indicate  more  minutely  the 
period  of  his  misfortune: 

"  The  clock  strikes  twelve!  oh  must  we  pait'*" 
"  I  leave  you,  but  you  take  my  heart:" 
Thus  said  her  lover,  then  bowM  and  sigh'dj 
And  boW'd  again,  then  'way  he  hied.  • 

In  another  verse  we  shall  ascertain  the  vehicle,  which  bore  this  damsel 
from  her^disconsolatc  swain: 

But  soon  he  takes  his  wonted  seat, 

From  which  to  view  fair  Ann's  retreat, 

And  sees  her  slow  ascend  the  hixck^ 

As  if  she  thouglU  stie*d  ne'er  come  hack. 
This  last  line  is  unfortunately  not  original.    Every  classical  reader  will 
remember  the  reluctant  steps  of  tlie  beautiful  Briseis,  when  Patroclus  de- 
livered her  to  the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  (llias,  A.  345.)  •AnU  p.  291. 

At  last  the  hack  is  out  of  sight, 

The  sun  sinks  low,  the  st%rs  give  light. 

My  Amna's  ^ooe  and  I  alone, 

Am  left  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  moan. 

—  and  theri  we  also  must  leave  him.  If  "  love  may  transform  a 
man  into  an  oyster,"  who  knows  what  effect  it  may  produce  in  the  present 
instance? 

*  Paradise  Lost,  book  n.  verse  643. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WRITINGS  OF  MACHIAVEL, 

WITH  A  SLIGHT  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.  ^ 

"  Est  quod  gratias  agamus  Machiavello  et  hujusmodi  scriptoribus  qui 
ap^rte  et  indissimiilaDter  proferunt  quid  iiomiues  facere  soleatU  non  quid 
debeant.  Bacon  de  Augment.  Scient  lib.  vii,  cap.  2,  fol.  397. 

SECTION  I. 

The  fame  of*  great  men  is  itself  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  for- 
tune. Tarquin,«the  last  king  of  Rome,  is  rather  hated  and  abused 
because  h©  was  overpowered  by  a  more  powerful  party,  than  for 
any  known  demerit;  it  is  grossly  unjust  to  quote  his  as  a  by-name 
for  a  tyrant.  The  Gracchi  are  stigmatized,  becs^use  unsuccessful; 
Cataline  is  in  the  same  predicament.  It  is  a  disputable  point,  whe- 
ther in  Rome,  the  republican  form  of  government  was  not  de- 
stroyed in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  Caesar;  and  yet 
Caesar  has  bfeen  called  a  tyrant,  and  his  murderers  celebrated  as 
patriots;  though  it  is  [>robable  thai  Caesar  was  a  friend  to  demo- 
cracy, and  Brutus,  with  the  associStesof  liis  crime,  were  certainly 
nobles,  of  whose  power  and  privileges  he  was  suspected  to  aim 
the  destruction.  Augustus,  again,  the  destroyer  of  his  country's 
freedom,  the  proscriber  of  so  many  truly  virtuous  men,  the  exiler 
of  so  many  others,  has  obtained  from  patronized  authors  a  splen- 
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did  reputation.  Trajan^  for  his  superior  in  virtue^  falls  short  of 
him  in  celebrity.  The  dirty  vices  so  freely  ascribed  to  the  first 
family  of  Roman  emperors^  are  in  a  great  part  the  spiteful  iimn- 
tions  of  those  whom  the  supplanting  fiunilies  chose  as  hutoriogra- 
phers.  But  to  draw  examples  from  modem  times«^in  what  res- 
pect was  Mary,  queen  of  Englmdy  worse  than  Elizabeth?  It  is 
true,  that  actuated  by  afttriottsUgotry,and  a  savage  spirit  oi  per- 
secution, she  brought  hundreds  to  the  stake,  because  they  would 
not  measure  their  faith  by  the  conrtly  standard^bot  did  Perse- 
cution slumber  on  her  wheel  in  the  popular  reign  of  Elizabeth! 
If  the  fires  of  Smithfield  ceased  to  burn,  the  gallows,  in  all  paru 
of  the  country,  groaned  with  the  weight  of  m«tyrs»  whose  quiv- 
ering hearts  and  reeking  entrails,  torn  firom  their  gashed  but  still- 
breathing  bodies,  were  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  a  savage  and  un- 
feeling multitude.  In  addition  to  the  honxtfs  of  persecution  in 
which  Elizabeth  shares  an  equal  guilt  with  her  sister,  she,  be- 
sides, imprisoned  and  basely  murdered  her  lovely  and  defenceless 
cousin^who  had  flown  to  her  for  protection.  But  success  varnish- 
ed the  cruelties  of  Elizabeth,  veiled  her  murder  s»  and  ^ed  tua-  * 
tre  on  her  crimes.  She,  therefore,  is  called  great  and  illustriousi 
and  her  sister  Mary  stigmatized  as  a  sanguinary  monster.  Not 
satisfied  with  having  sacrificed  the  happiness  and  life  of  her  cou- 
sin at  the  shrine  of  her  envy  and  ambition,  she  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  hired  writers,  to  blacken  her  fome^  and  traBsrait  het  to 
posterity,  stigmatized  with  foul  crimes,  and  it  la  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  that  the  character  of  thismuch-injured  woman 
is  recovering  iu  spotless  purity.  Why  is  the  character  of  James 
the  Second  blackened,  whose  priaoipal  endeavour  was  to  estabiiBh 
the  universal  toleradon  of  religious  opinions,  but  because  a  suc- 
cessful usurper  precipitated  him  from  the  throne? 

The  foct  is,  that  a  power^l  and  victorious  party  always  con- 
trives to  whelm  beneath  the  weight  of  slander  and  bbloqisy,  the 
character  of  its  meritorious  opponents:  one  age  bequeaths  t» 
the  next  the  error,  and  it  is  only  when  one  of  those  rare  periods 
arrives,  in  which  every  opinion  is  examined  by  a  laudable  scepti- 
cism, every  prejudice  probed,  and  every  error  eradicated,  that 
the  pure  silver  is  freed  from  the  tarnish  of  fi^lsehood.  This  has 
been  the  lot  of  Machiavel;  the  multitude  has  ever  mistaken  him 
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for  tke  preacher  of  injustice  and  the  lej^alator  of  tyrani^.  While 
the  muBfomed  pliUaiiduropisi  has  shuddered  at  his  name;  while 
with  it  repuhlicaiis  have  associated  all  that  is  drendfiil  in  de^jo- 
tisni)  aod  all  that  is  detestable  in  the  crooked  policj  of  courts;* 
eren  despots  hare  affected  to  shrink  with  horror  at  maxims  which 
they  have,  notwithstanding  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  practisinj^.t 
It  is  because  he  has  too  openly  and  with  too  little  dissimuiationy 
exposed  to  the  public  view  the  secret  springs  of  their  conduct,  that 
tyrants  really  detest  his  character;  and  this  charge  I  shaU  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  or  palliate.    But  from  the  opposite  charge  of  ad- 
▼ocatiag  despotism^  I  will  defend  him.    This  stigma,  indeed,  can 
be  a£Bixed  to  his  character,  only  by  the  most  superficial  reader  of 
his  works.  The  veil  of  irony,  in  which  he  has  enveloped  himself, 
is  so  transparent,  that  a  very  small  degree  of  penetration  would 
be  si:Acient  to  see  him  in  his  true  and  proper  colours,  if  his 
W€a^ks  were  but  read.    Unfortunately,  they  are  not;  and  mankind, 
ever  ready  to  ti^e  for  granted  what  is  confidently  asserted,  have 
implicitly  assented  to  the  black  character,  which  want  of  appre- 
hension or  prejudice  has  bestowed  upon  him. 

In  opposition  to  the  herd  of  his  calumniators,  Machiayel  has 
had  some  few  splendid  panegyrists.   The  prolbiixid  Bacon  was 
sensible  ef  his  merit,  and  we  are  directed  by  an  ingenloos  mo- 
dem writer,  <^  if  we  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  evils  of 
despotism  to  read  Machiavel.^t  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  origi- 
n^^ty  of  ins  conceptk>n,  the  strength  of  his  reasomng,  the  vigour 
of  his  intellect,  or  the  profound  knowledge  he  has  ^splayed  of  the 
human  mind,  great  as  is  hts  excellence  in  these  points,  thait  I 
would  wish  to  recal  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tJie  loog-ne- 
glected  worics  of  this  great  man;  it  is  on  account  of  his  inveterate 
hatred  to  tyrants,  and  the  admirable  maxims  of  liberty  witH  which 
his  writings  id>ound,  thai  I  make  the  present  feeble  effort  to  res- 
cue him  from  obscurity. 

Amoi^  the  works  which  have  this  for  their  object,  The 
Prina^»  of  Machiavel  holds  a  distuiguishcd  rank.    TRe  author 

*Ia  the  national  convention  of  France  it  wefl  the  fashion  to  style  &e 
conspiracy  of  kings  against  their  liberty,  »  Le  MachiaioeUMme  dea  Coura.'^ 
1 1  particularly  allude  to  the  Anti- Machiavel  of  the  late  king  of  pmsiia. 
t  Calm  Observer. 
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does  not  merely  treat  of  the  casual  evils  incidental  to  this  form 
of  government,  but  of  those  which  are  necess^irily  connected  with 
it,  and  are  interwoven  in  its  very  texture.  In  a  strain  of  subtile 
irony  he  affects  to  instruct  pnncts:  he  tells  them,  that  from  a  se- 
vere attention  to  ancient  and  modem  history,  he  is  enabled  to  lay 
down  certain  rules,  which,  unless  they  comply  with,  they  mustt 
not  expect  a  glorious  nor  even  a  safe  reign.  These  rules  and 
maxims  are  the  most  detestable  that  can  be  conceived:  in  a  wordi 
they  form  a  counterpart  of  the  conduct  of  the  tyrants  who  have 
hitherto  existed  for  the  unhappiness  of  mankind.  The  dteadful 
precepts  he  inculcates  were  but  too  well  known  to  the  tyrants  of 
antiquity,  and  are  but  too  much  practised  by  the  despots  of  mo- 
dern times.  In  this  work  princes  see  that  there  is  but  one  me- 
thod of  perpetuating  their  power,  and  that  is,  by  keeping  the  peo-  ! 
pie  depressed,  wretched,  and  incapable  of  resistance.  But  if  Ma-  | 
chiavel  has  feigned  to  give  lessons  to  kings,  he  has  given  a  very 
important  one  to  the  people.  "  The  Prince  qf  Machiavel  is  the 
book  for  refiublicaha,**  says  the  author  of  the  Social  Contract. 

A  view  of  the  life,  and  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of  Ma- 
chiavel, will  tend  to  confirm  the  opuiion  I  have  advanced  of  his 
being  not  the  champion  but  the  mortal  enemy  of  tyranny. 

NiclK>las  Machiavel,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  po- 
litical science  the  world  ever  produced,  was  bom  at  Florence  on 
the  third  day  of  May,  1469.  That  it  is  of  little  consequence  who 
were  the  ancestors  and  what  the  fortune  of  an  illustrious  man,is 
a  very  trite  observation;  but  it  surely  is  in  some  degrse  interesting 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  circumstances  of  those,  whose  fate  it 
has  been  to  Tear  men  of  genius,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known 
whether  the  works  which  immortalise  them  were  the  product  of 
unassisted  nature,  or  of  nature  'aided  by  the  previous  labour  of 
other  men.  In  the  present  case  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark.  Our 
judgment  is  rather  perverted  than  aided  by  a  perusal  of  the  co- 
temporary  writers,  or  those  whose  works  appeared  a  few  years 
after  theMeath  of  Machiavel.  Some  of  them  say  he  was  the  de- 
scendant of  an  illustrious  family,  while  others  of  equal  credit  af« 
^rm  that  he  belonged  to  the  refuse  of  the  people.  I  am  inclined 
to  discredit  the  first  opinion;  for  not  to  mention  tliat  a  long  race 
of  luxurious  and  enervated  patricians  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
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have  produced  a  man  of  so  stftng  a  mind,  and  such  vigorous  in- 
tellect, Machiavel  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  mention  his  own 
fetnily  in  some  of  the  frequent  enumerations  of  the  Florentine  no- 
bility with  which  his  history  abounds.  The  most  probable  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  Bernardo  his  father  was  a  counsellor  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  land-tax  in  the  lyiarch  of  Ancona:  itis  said  that  fiar- 
tolomea  Nelli  his  mother  was  a  poetess.  His  latest  descendant 
Bartolomea  Machiavelli  married  John  Ricci  in  1608.  The  fami- 
ly is  now  extixict.  In  the  seventh  book  of  his  history  of  Florence, 
lie  does  indeed  mention  a  Girolamo  Machiavelli,  who  was  put  to 
death  for  returning  from  banishment.  The  reader  will  give  this 
circumstance  the  weight  he  thinks  it  deserves. 

The  point  is  of  little  consequence;  forall  have  agreed  that,  whe- 
ther his  family  were  illustrious  or  not,  their  means  of  subsistence 
were  very  small,  and  of  consequence  his  education  much  neglect- 
ed. Is  this  a  misfortune?  certainly  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on 
the  negative  side  of  this  question.  The  genius  of  Machiavel  is 
the  offspring  of  nature:  if  he  is  without  the  advantages  he  is 
without  the  evils  of  education.  The  very  term  evil,  applied  to 
education,  will  appear  extraordinary;  but  nothing  is  more  true, 
than  that  education,  however  estimable  it  may  appear,  and  cer- 
tainly its  advantages  are  great,  tends  very  much  to  cramp  the 
■energy  of  the  intellect,  and  at  a  time  when  the  mind  is  the 
most  apt  to  receive  indelible  impressions,  the* instructor  scatters 
the  seeds  of  his  own  opinions,  which  in  our  maturer  years  branch 
out  into  prejudices,  never  to  be  eradicated.  Machiavel  was,  with- 
out this  hot  bed,  for  producing  exotic  ideas:  the  expansion  of  his 
mind  was  not  cramped  by  the  egotism  of  a  pedagogue,  and  to 
this  we  owe  those  bold  flights  of  genius,  those  hardy  discussions, 
which  are  truly  wonderful,  when  we  reflect  on  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Some  of  his  biographers  have  gone  so.  far  as  to  assert 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Latih  language,  at  that  time  the  me- 
dium  by  which  the  learned  world  circulated  their  opinions. 

The  circumstance  of  Machiavel's  writing  in  his  native  lan- 
guage has  given  ritse  to  this  opinion.  Why  be  did  so  is  apparent, 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  wrote  for  the  people.  It  was  to  give 
them  a  horror  for  monarchy  that  he  wrote  «  The  Prince an^ 
was  to  attach  them  to  a  republican  form  ^  government  that  he 
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wrote  bis  observadons  on  Liv7.#  It  is  impossible  "ifor  *9ny  one  to 
write  as  Machiavel  has  done,  concerning  Livy,  without  fully  en- 
tering intc^tbe  spirit  of  that  author,  and  without  deeply  studying 
him*  How  should  he  describe,  as  he  has  done,  the  Roman  disci- 
pline by  means  of  a  few  gleaned  phrases  of  Latin,  and  without  be- 
ing poQversant  with  what  the  ancients  themselves  have  written 
conceming  it.  In  "  The  Prince**  he  himself  owns  to  have  drawn 
from  the  ancients,  and  may  even  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  to  Plu- 
tarch, and  to  Tacitus.  I  know  that  all  this  is  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive. It  may  be  said  that  he  became  familiar  with  the  ancients 
by  means  of  translations,  and  that  the  same  ideas  on  particular 
subjects  might  in  different  ages  occur  to  Aristotle,  to  Plutarch, 
to  Tacitus*  and  to  Machiavel.  I  say,  in  reply,  that  in  the  age  in 
which  Machiavel  wrote,  Latin  was  so  &miliar*to  the  learned 
world,  that  very  few  translations  existed.  Whoever  reads  his  ob- 
servations on  Livy  with  attention,  will  find  the  numerous  Latin 
quotations  to  come  in  so  naturally,  and  with  such  little  appear- 
ance of  affectation,  to  be  so  connected  with  the  beginning  and  se- 
quel of  the  sentence,  as  must  produce  a  conviction  that  his  fami- 
liarity with,  vad  profound  knowledge  of,  classical  literature,  could 
not  possiblf  be  obtained  from  the  paucity  of  the  then  extant  trans- 
lations.* In  a  century,  when  di*amaturgy  was  in  a  manner  un- 
known, he  wrote  the  Mandragora  in  the  manner  of  Aristophanes, 
and  the  Clitia  in  that  of  Piautus,  which  almost  evinces  a  know- 
ledge oi  the  originals.  It  has  been  said  also,  that  he  translated 
one  of  Terence's  pkys;  but  there  absolutely  exists  a  Latin  letter 
of  Machiavel  to  Alamanno  Salviati.f  It  is  astonishing  that  all  his 
biographers  should  have  fallen  into  this  error.  It  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  what  Paulus  Jovius  says.  It  is  weU  known,  as  he 
himself  confessed  to  me,  that  he  had  received  the  flowers  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  order  to  be  inserted  in  his  works,, 
from  Marcelius  Virgilius,  whoso  notary  and  assistant  in  public 

*  Harrington  in  his  Oceana  calls  him  the  learned  disciple  of  the  anci- 
ents, and  the  most  conversant  with  the  Roman  writers,  of  any  of  his  co- 
temporaries.  ' 

f  See  Collectio  veteram  aliquot  monumentonim  ad  historiaro  literariam 
Q^tinentiam. 
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business  he  was."*  The  &ct  is,  that  Machiavel  only  cos&Med  to 
Paulus  JoviuS}  that  Marcellus  Virgilius  Uug^ht  him  the  learned 
languages;  at  all  events  it  only  proves  that  this  last  selected  be«u- 
tiful  passages,  but  clearly  dees  not  imply  that  Machiavel  was  ig- 
norant of  these  languages. 

Fame  worth,'  the  latest  English  translator  of  MacUavd's 
works,  conjectures  that  be  was  originally  engaged  in  military 
pursuits;  but  his  only  reason  for  this  conjecture  being  the  great 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  displayed  in  the  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  War,  and  it  not  being  even  hinted  at  by  any  of  his  biogra- 
phers, the  fact  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  all  established.  It  is  certain 
that  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law;  for  we  can  U^ce 
him  in  the  service  of  Marcellira  Virgilius,  a  celebrated  lawyer 
of  that  age.  He  continued  in  these  purauiu  till  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  old,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  his 
plays,  poems,  and  romance  of  Belphegror.f 

Great  occasions  always  call  into  action  m«i  of  great  talents. 
The  storms  which  at  this  juncture  lowered  over,  and  in  some  in- 
stances burst  on,  the  republic  of  Florence,  caused  lif^u^hiavel  to 
act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  busy  ecene.  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  elucidate  this  part  of  the  history  of  Machiavel,  to  take 
a  rapid  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  republic  of  Florence  at 
this  juncture.  The  Medici  will  occupy  the  foremost  gromid  of 
the  picture;  and  as  this  family  at  length  succeeded  in  usurping 
sovereign  power,  and  as  the  history  of  aome  of  its  branch^  is 
connected  with  that  of  Machiavel,  I  sbidl  think  no  apology  neces- 
sary for  giving  rather  a  full  account  of  it. 

SBCTION  II. 

The  Medici  family  is  a  very  rare  instance  of  the  elevation  of 
merchants  into  nobles:  the  blood  however  has  flowed  for  so  long 
a  time  through  the  veins  of  queens,  princes^  popes,  and  cardinalS} 

*  Constat  earn,  sicuti  ipse  nobis  fatebatur,  a  Marcello  VirsiUo,  oujun 
^et  notarius  et  assecla  pablici  mnneris  fuit,  Grsecae  atqae  Latinee  linguM 
flores  accepisse  quos  scriptis  suis  inseruit" 

Paulus  Jovius  Elog.  Cap.lxxxvii. 

t  See  the  Poat  Folio  for  April,  1817,  where  a  translation  of  this  amu- 
•iOg  satire  Biay  be  firand. 

VOL.  VI.  u  |1 
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that  every  plebeian  stain  is  happily  at  length  obliterated.  From 
the  name  one  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  ancestors  were 
originally  phpicians.  The  cause  of  their  elevation  is  as  follows: 
In  a  very  early  period  of  the  Florentine  history  we  find  the  repub- 
Kc,  in  common  with  every  lulian  state,  entirely  divided  by  two 
factions.  The  one  atuched  to  the^  interest  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ghibelines;  and  the  other, 
which  looked  up  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  protection,  is  distin- 
guished  by  that  of  Guelphs.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  former 
consisted  for  the  most  of  the  aristocratic  party,  while  the  latter 
was  composed  of  the  middle  class.  The  lowe^  orders,  a&  is  too 
generally  the  case,  did  not  know  their  real  interest,  and  were  al- 
ternately on  one  side  and  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
much  the  country  at  large  suffered,  and  bow  much  individual  in- 
jury was  sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  contests  between  these 
two  factions.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  best  men  of 
Florence  were  continually  driven  into  exile.  After  a  very  seveice 
struggle,  and  after  alternate  victories  and  defeats,  the  Guelph 
faction  was  triumphant.  Philip  de  Medici,  the  chief  of  the 
Guelphs  in  the  thirteenth  century,  brought  his  family  back  to 
Florence  in  triumph,  after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Ghibe- 
lines. But  though  Philip  acted  so  conspicuous  and  so  illustrious 
a  part,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  assumed  in  consequence  any 
degree  of  power  inconsistent  with  the  plainness  and  equality  of  a 
republican  government:  he  remained  a  simple  citizen.  The  next 
who  is  at  all  noticed  in  history  is  Sylvestro  de  Medici,  a  merchant, 
and  the  chief  of  a  mercantile  family.  About  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  one  of  the  contests  between  the  people  and  the 
nobles,  Sylvestro  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  was  ap- 
pointed gonfalonier,  the  name  of  the  chief  municipal  officer  in 
Florence.  The  people,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  third  book  of  Ma- 
chiavel's  history  of  Florence,  were  successful,  and  after  their  vic- 
tory rewarded  Sylvestro  de  Medici  with  the  honours  of  knight- 
hood. This  was  the  origin  of  the  nobility  of  this  family.  The  next 
illustrious  member  was  Giovanni  de  Medici,  who  lived  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  who  appears,  from  the  character  Machiavel 
has  given  of  him,  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  estimable  man. 
He  died  possessed  of  immense  riches,  and  left  two  sons,  Coaimo 

I 
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and  Lorenzo.  Cosimo  inherited  his  father's  wealth  and  his  fother*# 
virtues.  He  had  a  very  powerful  rival  in  Rinaldo  de|;U  Albisi, 
who  at  first  succeeded  in  procuring  his  banishment^  but  be  was 
soon  recalled  and  welcomed  by  his  fellow  citizens  with  the  appel- 
lation of  benefactor  of  the  people,  and  father  of  his  country.  This 
0ms  the  origin  of  the  kingly  power  which  this  family  now  assum- 
ed in  Florence.  The  influence  of  Cosimo  is  principally  to  be  ^- 
tributed  to  his  immense  wealthi  which  enabled  him  to  lend  almost 
every  citizen  sums  of  money,  and  thus  secure  them  in  his  interest. 
He  died  in  1464,  'having  been  in  reality  prince  of  his  country, 
though,  to  use  the  words  of  Machiavel,  he  never  transgressed 
those  bounds  of  decency  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  a  true  re- 
publican. Cosimo  was  a  great  patron  of  learned  men.*  He  invited 
Argyrophilus,  a  Grecian,  to  superintend  the  educaticm  of  youth 
at  Florence,  and  he  muntained  at  his  own  expense  Marsilio^  Fici- 
no,  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  giving  him  a  house 
and  estate  near  his  own  villa  at  Careggio,  that  he  might  pursue 
his  studies  with  more  convenience,  that  he  himself  might  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  erudition,  during  the  few  hours  he  could  snatch  from 
public  business  and  dedicate  to  rural  enjoyment  When  his  death 
was  made  public,  the  states  of  Europe  vied  with  each  other  in  ad- 
dresses of  condolence  to  the  republic  But  there  exbts  a  still 
stronger  evidence  of  his  merit:  his  fellow  citizens  did  not  revoke 
the  title  they  had  given  him  on  his  return  from  banishment,  but 
a  second  time  immortalized  his  memory  by  publicly  decreeing 
fliat  7ATHEa  OF  HIS  oouNT&T  should  bc  inscribed  on  his  monu- 

*  Cosimo  of  Medicis  was  the  father  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name 
and  age  are  almost  synoniiaous  with  the  restoration  of  leamiDg:  his  credit 
was  ennobled  into  fame;  his  riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  man- 
kiod;  he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  London;  and  a  carg^o  of  In- 
dian spices  and  Greek  books  was  often  importedin  the  same  vessel.  The 
foniiis  and  education  of  his  grandson  Lorenzo  rendered  him  not  only  a  pa- 
tron, but  a  judge  and  candidate,  in  the  literary  race.  In  his  palace,  distress 
was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit  to  reward:  hisj  leisure  hours  were  de- 
lightfully spent  in  the  Platonic  academy:  he  encouraged  the  emulation  of 
Demetrius  Chalcocondyles  and  Angelo  Politiaa;  and  his  active  missionary, 
Janus  Lascaris,  returned  from  the  east  with  a  treasure  of  two  hundred 
manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet  unknown  in  the  hbraries  of 
Europe.  Gibbon's  Decli)Eie  and  FaU,  vel  vi,  y.  430. 
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ment.  But  however  poateiity  may  renerate  the  virtues  of  C^iiiiiD 
de  Medicif  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these  virtues  desttoyed 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  overturned}  perhaps  unhitentkn* 
aliyy  the  republican  form  of  g;oveminent>  under  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  Florence  had  till  then  been  secure;  and 
though  he  is  the  least  guilty  usurper  that  ever  existed,  still  hi 
hud  the  foundation  of  a  monarchy  to  which  the  Florentines^  with 
a  few  intervals  of  liberty)  have  since  submitted.  There  never  was 
a  fitter  subject  for  ostracism  than  Cosimo  de  Medici.  Perhaps 
the  folly  and  ill  effects  of  entrusting  sovereign  power  to  one  man 
were  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  very  iastance.  Cosimo 
was  a  wise  man  and  a  good  man,  but  Cosimo  became  old,  infirm, 
incompetent  to  attend  public  business  himself)  and  incapable  of 
discerning  good  from  bad  ministers.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  administration  which  governed  Florence  during  the  eight 
years  preceding  his  death  was  in  the  highest  degree  tyrannical, 
and  a  few  citizens,  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Machiavel, 
preyed  on  the  republic.  But  even  if  Cosimo  had  retained  the  vi- 
gour  of  his  body  and  the  energy  of  his  intellect  to  tl^  last,  still 
he  was  not  immortal,  and  it  happened  that  his  son  Piero,  not 
havmg  been  reared  like  his  father  in  the  stony  paths  of  adveruty , 
but  fondled  in  the  downy  lap  of  prosperity,  though  he  hiherited 
his  father's  authority,  did  not  inherit  his  ability.  The  unavoidable 
event,  therefore,  of  the  death  of  a  single  man  threw  the  whole 
state  into  confusion.  Of  the  weakness  and  iniquity  of  Piero^s  go- 
vernment, the  following  speech,  made  just  before  his  death  to 
those  whom  he  had  associated  with  himself  in  the  government, 
bears  ample  testimony.  "  You  rob  the  citizens  of  their  property; 
you  sell  justice;  you  fly  from  the  judgment  due  to  your  crimes; 
you  oppress  the  lovers  of  peace,  and  you  favour  the  insolent.  I 
du  not  believe  that  all  Italy  can  produce  so  many  examples  of  vi^ 
olence  and  avarice  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  single  state."  It  was 
no  compensation  to  the  injured  and  oppressed  dtisens  of  Flo- 
rence, that  when  death  arrested  him  in  his  career,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  have  begun  a  reformation.  He  lefit  behind  him  twb 
children,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano;  both  of  them  too  young  at  that 
time  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  Lorenzo,  the  eldest, 
was  about  17  years  old,  and  at  that  early  age  addressed  a  general 
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ttsembfy  of  the  cidsens  in  a  speech  replete  with  grarhy  and  de- 
corum. So  great  was  the  infatuation  of  the  people  for  this  family^ 
that  they  tfubraitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  influence  of  two 
beardless  youths,  and  the  exiles  were  disappointed  in  the  san- 
gume  hopes  of  returning  to  their  country,  which  the  death  of  Pi- 
ero  had  inspired. 

Lorcnao  continued  to  gsun  every  day  fresh  populai^ty:  for  his 
career  was  every  day  gilded  by  some  fresh  success.  Hb  prospe- 
rity, however^  procured  him  enemies,  and  in  the  year  1478  he 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  escaped  assassination,  in  consequence 
of  a  plot,  to  which  his  brother  fell  a  victim.  The  family  of  the 
Pazai  was  one  df  the  most  ancient  and  ndble  in  Florence,  and  be« 
held  the  elevation,  the  progress^  and  the  towering  greatness  of 
the  Medici^  while  the  most  profound  envy  rankled  in  their  hearts. 
During  the  Hfc  of  Cosimo,  they  were  overawed  by  the  vastness  of 
his  mind  and  the  energy  of  his  government;  they  contributed  not 
a  little  to  render  the  life  of  Piero  perplexed  and  turbulent;  but 
'  they  pubticiy  avowed  their  animosity,  when  they  conceived  that 
from  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  present  representatives  of 
the  Medid  family,  it  would  be  no  arduous  task  to  deprive  them 
of  their  hereditary  honours.  They  were  disappointed  when  they 
beheld  the  skill  and  firmness  with  which  Lorenzo  held  the  reins 
of  government,  and  found  that  nothing  but  violence  could  deprive 
him  ci  them.  They  therefore  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  to  which 
the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  pope  Sixtus  IV. 
acceded.  The  archbishop  was  to  assist  in  person  at  Florence,  the 
king  and  the  pope  were  to  send  troops.  The  26th  of  April,  1748, 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  explosion  of  the  hidden  treachery, 
cathedral  of  Florence  was  to  be  the  scene,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
aitar  the  time^the  elevation  of  the  host  the  signal  for  the  consum- 
mation of  this  scene  of  treachery  and  blood.  At  the  aitar,  where 
even  parricides  meet  with  shelter,  was  the  blood  of  the  Medici 
doomed  to  flow.  Giuliano  expired  beneath  the  strokes  of  Francis- 
co Pazzt,  whose  impetuosity  was  so  great,  and  rage  so  violent, 
tisat  while  he  was  only  intent  on  gashing  the  body  of  his  prostrate 
adversary,  he  severely  wounded  his  own  leg;  this  very  circum- 
Manoe  prevented  his  escape  after  the  massacre  was  accomplished* 
LoreMD,  Uxiugh  woui)ded  in  the  throat  by  a  priest,  had  the  asto* 
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nishing  fortune  to  escape  through  a  window  of  the  sacristy.  Thi9 
narrow  and  almost  miraculous  escape  conYerted  the  affection  of 
the  people  into  enthusiasm.  While  this  scene  was  polluting  the 
church,  the  archbishop  proceeded  with  anodier  band  of  hb  myr- 
midons to  the  town-house;  but  the  intended  assassination  of  Lo- 
renzo having  electrified  the  people,  and  his  unaccountable  escape 
paraiized  the  conspirators,  the  populace  seized  the  archbiriiop, 
dragged  him  along  the  ground  to  a  lamp-post,  from  which  they 
suspended  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  wreak  dreadful  Yengeance 
on  the  rest.  The  streeu  streamed  with  blood,  and  were  choked 
up  with  carcases.  Can  it  be  believed  that  Sixtus  was  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  shame,  as  openly  to  avow  the  share  he  had  in  this  in&- 
mous  transaction,  by  first  fulminating  spiritual  censure,  and  then 
engaging  in  earthly  warfare  against  Florence,  for  the  summary 
justice  its  citizens  had  executed  on  the  archbishop  and  his  asso- 
ciates? The  terms  of  peace  he  proposed  were,  the  delivery  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  into  his  hands;  but  the  Florentines  nobly  refu- 
sed to  submit  to  such  intolerable  injustice.  After  a  bloody  wart 
in  which  almost  every  state  of  Italy  took  a  part,  and  which  lasted 
more  than  three  years,  the  Florentines  obtsuned  better  terms,  in 
consequence  of  a  bold  and  extraordinary  exertion  of  Lorenzo 
himself.  He  went  in  person  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  his  life,  and  such  was  the  lascina- 
tipn  of  his  eloquence,  that  even  a  despot  came  over  to  the  side  of 
truth  and  of  justice. 

The  assassinated  Guiliano  left  a  natural  son,  named  Giulio, 
who  was  afterwards  pope  Clement  VIII.  A  few  days  after  the 
assassination,  Lorenzo  addressed  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people  in  language  so  pathetic  as  to  draw  tears  from  every  eye. 
Can  we  reasonably  wonder  at  the  accession  of  power  he  now  re- 
ceived? the  people  appointed  him  guards. 

After  tracing,  as  we  have  done,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  from  child- 
hood to  maturity,  after  having  seen  every  succeeding  year  pro- 
duce some  new  virtue,  it  is  really  painful  to  be  informed  of  the 
corruption  generated  in  him  by  power.  How  ought  his  'when 
joined  to  innumerable  instances  of  the  same  kind,  make  us  ex- 
ecrate that  system  which,  by  entrustmg  absolute  power  in  the 
hands  of  one,  man,  has  an  unceasing  tendency  to  penreit  tlie  most 
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exalted  virtael  It  is  not  compatible  with  the  brevity  of  the  sketch, 
I  am  at  present  giving^  to  enlarge  on  this  topic;  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  single  instance.  Lorenzo  was  entrusted  by  Innocent 
VIII  with  a  difficult  negotiation,  no  less  than  to  induce  Boccolino, 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Osimo,  to  surrqpder  vo- 
luntarily that,  from  which  force  had  been  va^ily  used  used  to  ex- 
pel him.  By  the  most  artful  policy  the  negotiator  succeeded;  he 
^ve  Boccolino  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  promised  him  a 
secure  retreat  in  Milan.  The  security  he  met  with  was,  to  be  ex- 
ecuted inunediately  on  his  arrival. 

The  crimes  of  Lorenzo  are,  however,  varnished  over  by  the 
false  colouring  of  military  glory;  for  he  was  as  sucoessfui  in  the 
field  as  in  the  cabinet  In  the  year  1489,  his  second  son,  Giovanni 
de  Medici,  was  made  cardinal,  though  only  fourteen  years  old, 
and  afterwards  wore  the  triple  crown,  under  the, celebrated  name 
of  Leo  X. 

On  the  7th  day  of  April,  1493,  and  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  died,  leaving  behind  him  the  charac- 
ter of  one  of  the  best  princes  that  ever  lived,  and  the  infinitely 
more  glorious  appellation  of  the  patron  of  science.  The  grief  the 
Florentines  felt  at  his  death  was  so  lively  that,  according  to  Poli- 
tian,  they  threw  his  physician  into  a  well,  for  not  having  had  bet- 
ter success. 

It  is  certain  that  Lorenzo  possessed  astonishing  powers  of 
mind;  we  cannot  contemplate  his  varied  and  extensive  talents 
without  admiration.  This  man,  on  whom  fortune  thus  lavishly 
poured  out  her  favours,  enjoyed  them  but  for  a  moment  Intoler-> 
able  anguish  marked  his  latter  days;  abdominal  pains,  which  no 
medicine  could  cure  or  alleviate,  hurried  him  to  an  early  grave. 

SECTION  III. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  left  three  sons,*  Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Gi- 
uliano,  and  four  daughters.  Piero  succeeded  his  father  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Florence,  but  his  misconduct  so  irritated  the  Floren- 
tines, that  all  affection  for  the  Medici  family  fled  from  their  breasts. 
In  1494,  the  tyrant  was  obliged  to  fly,  with  his  two  brothers; 

*  L'Avocat,  in  his  Biogn4>hical  Dictionary,  says  be  left  only  two  sons, 
wbich  is  certainly  not  the  hct 
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ihcj  were  prvcliuBcd  reb«U  and  enemies  of  their  oo«utiyyapfice 
wms  teteo  their  lieads,  aad  the  palace,  which  the  taatte  of  Lacireaae 
had  decorated  with  the  chokeet  worktof  ait,  exposed  to  tf»e  Mied 
furjr  of  the  populace,  exhibited  a  spiendid  maai  of  ram.  Obtftce 
Vlli  oiFraace  was  in  Italy  at  this  juncture,  and  was  im  acMMde- 
gree  tnpUcated  io  the  transaction;  part  of  Piero's  GrimiiMil  contect 
consisting  in  his  having  given  up  seiM  iortresststo  CliarlM.  TIm 
king  therefore  threatened  to  make  war  on  Floreaee,  wrfeu  ike 
Medici  were  recalled,  and  delivered  this  threat,  written  on  pap^i 
to  the  Florentine  ambassadors.  One  of  theus,  named  Pietro 
poni,  fearlesslj  tore  the  scroll  in  the  very  prasenoe  of  the  king, 
una  wed  by  the  mock  terrors  of  royalty,  and  excUaqaed,  while  re* 
publican  indignation  suffused  kis  countenance,  ^  Sound  ymir  tran- 
pets,  aod  we  will  ring  our  alann-bell/'*   This  firmness  had  the 
desired  effect;  the  great  king  yielded  to  the  energy  of  the  repeb^ 
lican.   When  Piero  conceived  the  anger  of  the  Florentines  had 
ahated,  he  aMde  several  attempts  to  return,  bnt  they  were  all 
fmldess;  he  at  length  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  mtlttsry  par- 
suits,  and  was  drowned  in  his  fight,  after  a  battle.  In  which  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  imperialists,  in  1503. 

The  family  of  the  Soderini  contributed  greatly  to  the  expoialoo 
of  the  Medici,  and  succeeded  to  part  of  their  influence;  still  Flo- 
rence was  agam  become  a  republic,  and  from  1494  to  1 5 13,  en- 
joyed almost  the  whole  of  its  ancient  liberty.  On  the  3 1st  of  Au- 
gust, 1513,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  efforts  of  pope  Jn- 
Hus  II,  and  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  Piero  Soderini,  the  then 
goHalonier,  was  oWiged  to  fly,  and  the  Medici  were  restored  to 
all  their  honours.  Lorenzo,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Piero,  as- 
sumed the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  and  was,  besides,  over- 
whelmed with  honours  by  his  uncle  Giovanni,  now  become  pope 
Leo  X,  being  made  by  him,  duke  of  Urbino,  of  Pesaro,  and  of  Si- 
nigaglia.  But  neither  his  hereditary  nor  his  acquired  hononrs  could 
save  him  from  a  long  and  terrible  disease,  and  from  a  premstine 
death.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  fell  siphylis  in  1519,  leaving  a  na- 
tural son,  named  Alexander,  who  became  afterwards  duke  rf 
Florence,  and  was  the  first  of  the  family  in  whose  person,  4e 

*  Muratori,  Annal.  T.  10. 
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ratintmeiy  of  a  coronation  was  exhibited.  But  Alexander  being  at 
tbb  time  verf  •  yoaag,  ca»liiial  Qiulio  de  Medici  assumed  the 
rems  of  goyemment.  In  1531,  the  cardinal  became  pope,  under 
the  name  of  Clement  VII,  and  in  1537,  Alexander  and  Ippolito  de 
Medici,  to  whom  he  had  translerred  the  government  of  Florence, 
on  his  ascending  the  papal  throne,  acted  with  se  much  despo- 
tism, that  the  people  rose  m  arms  and  expelled  them  from  the 
city.  Thus  were  the  Florentines  once  more  in  possessicm  of  their 
lihertj,  which  they  retained  till  the  year  1 530,  when  the  combined 
power  of  pope  Clement  VI  f,  and  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  again 
enforced  subnussion;  but  it  was  not  a  tame  submission;  such  was 
the  republican  spirit  generated  by  the  writii^  of  Machiavel,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  a  ten  months'  siege,  accompanied  with  all 
its  horrors,  not  tiU  £raiine  and  pestilence  stalked  through  the 
taWn,^that  the  Floremines,  at  the  instigation  of  their  traitorous 
goieral,  Malatesta  fiaglioni,  opened  their  gates.  The  terms  on 
which  the  combined  despots  condescended  to  forgive  them,  were 
a  donation  of  80,000  ducats  of  gold  to  the  imperial  army^  a  sub- 
imssion  to  royalty  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  and  the  expulsion 
of  six  of  the  principal  asserters  of  liberty.  Machiavel  died  before 
the  siege,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  sublime  felicity  of  witnessing  the 
ardour  of  liberty,  generated  by  his  writings,  without  having  his 
last  moments  imbittered  by  that  most  dreadful  of  all  events  to  a 
republican  mind,'  the  restoration  of  tyranny. 

I  have  thus  brought  the  history  of  the  Medici  family  down  to 
the  period  at  which  Machiavel  lived;  it  will  presently  be  shown 
what  share  he  took  in  the  frequent  changes  which  occurred  du- 
ring his  life.  The  remainder  of  (he  history  of  the  Medici  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words,  for  their  annals  present  nothing  but  the  dull 
uniformity  so  general  in  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  kings,  unless 
when  marked  by  extraordinary  vices,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Medici.  Alexander  was  murdered,  about 
seven  years  after  being  made  grand  duke  of  Florence,  and  leav- 
ing no  children,  w^  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  whose  son, 
Cosimo  de  Medici,  was  made  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  by  pope 
Pius  V,  in  1569.  His  son,  Francis  succeeded  him,  and  his  grand- 
son, Cosimo  III,  died  without  issue.   The  power  of  the  Medici 
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was  now  transferred  to  the  house  of  Aastriay  in  which  it  has  con* 
tlnued  ever  since. 

By  referring  to  dates,  we  shall  find,  that  when  Loreoso  de  Me- 
dici, sunwmed  the  patron  of  science,  died,  Machia^  was  but 
33  years  old,  so  tlmt  his  political  careermay  be  sud  to  coih- 
inence  with  the  reign  of  Piero.   Our  author  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  revolution  which  expelled  the  sons  of  Lorenso  from 
Florence,  and  restored  a  republican  form  of  goremment.  The 
partisans  of  the  Medici  affect  to  call  this  burst  of  popular  resent- 
ment the  Soderini  conspiracy;  and  Machiavel  ms  afterwards  tor- 
tured by  the  Medici  for  the  share  he  had  in  it.  During  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  republic,  he  was  employed  in  yery  important  state 
affairs.   In  1503,  he  was  amlMssador  at  the  court    Csesar  Bor- 
gia; in  1503  at  Rome;  and  his  oflKcial  letters  are  regarded  as  fiifc 
models  of  Ihe  epistolary  correspondence  required  in  a  statesman.  . 
On  his  return  to  Florence,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  council, 
and  conveyed  their  instructions  to  Tebalducci  Malespini,  com- 
missary of  the  Florentine  troops  mployed  agamst  Pisa.  In  1 504, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France;  in  ^  TAe  Prineey*  he  speaks 
df  an  interview  he  had  with  the  cardinal  of  Rouen,  at  Nantz. 
In  1505,  he  was  sent  by  the  repUbUc  to  solicit  Gian  Paolo  Bagli- 
oni  to  take  the  command  of  their  troops,  the  Pisans  having  defeat- 
ed them  in  the  preceding  campaign.   In  1506,  he  was  a  second 
time  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  accompanied  Julius  II  in  hia  ex- 
pedition against  Perugia  and  Bologna.  In  1510  and  1511,  he  was 
secretary  of  state,  and  his  official  letters,  written  with  great  de* 
gance  and  precision,  prove  hkn  to  have  been  of  a  benevdent  and 
candid  mhid.   The  dreadful  moment  was  now  come,  when  Flo- 
rence was  again  to  bow  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  despotism.  In 
15i3,  pope  Julius  II,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  Medici.  Lorenzo  assumed  the  reins  of  government; 
all  those  wko  had  been  raised  to  any  vSices  of  state  during  the  re- 
public were  displab^d.  But  the  loss  df  his  office,  the  dismal  spec- 
tacle of  his  country  in  thdns,  and  the  absence  of  his  friends  wan- 
dering about  and  seeking  for  shelter  in  every  part  of  Italy,  were 
not  the  only  sufferings  which  Machiavel  endured.   The  king'ly 
insensibility  of  the  Medici  had  no  conception  of  mental  pain,  and 
their  kingiy  malice  could  be  gratified  by  bodily  suffering  alone. 
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Some  time  between  1512  and  1519,  that  is  to  say^  darii^  the 
reign  of  Lorenzo  de  Fiero  de  Medici,  when  the  injuries  he  had 
Bastained  were  still  recent,  when  his  body  was  still  sore  from  the 
torments  he  had  suffered;  and  his  mind  severely  wounded  by  the 
execution  of  some,  of  his  friends,  and  the  absence  of  others,  he 
"Wihote  the  admirable  satire  on  kings,  cidled  ^  The  Prince.*'  His 
personal  aufiferings,  and  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty  which  anima- 
ted him,  account  for  the  keenness  of  the  satire,  and  his  absolute 
dependance,  both  for  life  and  the  means  of  its  support,  on  the  Me- 
dici, suffickntly  explains  the  almost  impenetrable  veil  of  irony  in 
which  the  satire  is  enveloped.  It  seems  as  if  the  Medici  them- 
aelves  were  deceived;  they  began  to  think  that  Machiavel  had 
abjured  the  errors  of  republicanism,  that  he  was  become  the  de- 
cided advocate  of  monarchy,  and  even  the  apologist  of  the  crimes 
of  monarchs.  He  was,  in  consequence,  rewarded  by  them  with 
the  place  of  historiographer  of  Florence.  But  if  the  Medici  were 
deceived,  there  were  others  who  saw  the  real  drift  of  "  The 
f  Prince/*  and  who  were  thereby  inspired  to  attempt  the  restoration 

of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  praises  Machiavel  continu- 
ally gave  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conversatien, 
his  great  abilities,  and  his  celebrity  made  him  the  soul  of  the  re- 
publican party.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  Cosimin 
Rucellai,  Zmbio  Buondelmonte,  Ajaceto,  a  poet,  and  Ludovico 
Alamanni,  a  military  man.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Rucellai;  Students,  citizens,  and  strangers,  were 
welcome  tiiere,  and  they  commonly  discoursed  before  Rucellai, 
an  impotent  man,  who  was  carried  about  in  a  kind  of  cradle.  Ma- 
chiavel read  his  works  to  these,  and  dedicated  his  discourses  on 
Livy  to  Rucellai  and  Buondelmonte.  At  this  juncture,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Fiero  de  Medici,  the  car- 
dinal Giulioy  afterwards  pope  Clement  VII,  had  assumed  the  go- 
Temment  of  Florence,  these  learned  men  entered  on  a  project  of 
lulling  the  cardinal,  not  from  private  resentment,  but,  to  restore 
liberty  to  the  state.  Want  of  success  stigmatized  their  design  with 
the  name  of  treason,  and  wi  its  discovery,  the  principal  authors 
were  arrested* 

Ajaceto  confessed  all  that  he  knew  of  it,  and  was  executed;^ 
Alamanni  escaped  into  the  dutchy  of  Urbino;  Buondelmonte  was 
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forced  by  his  wife  to  leave  Florence,  and  escaped  to  CariagiiiDay 
where  he  was  secure  through  the  interest  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Ludovico  AriostOy  who  ufas  governor  there  for  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara.  Machiavei  was  greatly  suspected,  but  no  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  him. 

[  To  be  continueiL] 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS. 

BISHOP  WARBURTOM  TO  DR.  LEE. 

Prior  Park f  7th  June^  1766. 

Sir— The  bearer,  a  young  printed,  and  the  son  of  a  most  wor- 
thy clergyman,  my  friend,  is  come  ¥rith  an  intention  to  settle  at 
Williamsburg.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  and  your  Bunily, 
if  occasion  offers,  to  give  him  your  countenance,  and  to  do  hin:i 
any  fit  services  in  your  power.  I  believe  he  will  approve  himself 
worthy  of  your  protection. 

My  best  respects  to  jrour  brother,  conclude  me, 

Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.GLOUCESTER 

To  Dr.  A.  Lkb, 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OP  CHRISTIANITy. 

(from  the  GERMAN  OF  SOHLEOEL.) 

Religion  is  the  root  of  human  existence.  Were  it  possible  for 
man  to  renounce  all  religion,  including  that  of  which  he  is  uncon^ 
9ciou9y  and  over  which  he  has  no  con/ro/,  he  would  become  a  mere 
surface,  without  any  internal  substance.  When  this  centre  is  dis- 
turbed, the  whole  system  of  the  mental  faculties  must  receive, 
smother  direction. 

And  this  is  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  modem  Europe, 
through  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  This  sublime  and  benefi- 
cent religion  has  regenerated  the  ancient  world  from  its  state  of 
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exhaustioQ  and  debasement;  it  has  become  the  guiding  principle 
in  the  history  of  modern  nations,  and  even  at  this  day,  when  many 
suppose  they  have  shaken  off  its  authority,  they  will  find  them- 
selves in  all  human  affairs  much  more  under  its  infiuence  than 
they  themselves  are  aware. 

After  Christianity,  the  character  of  Europe,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  middle  ages,  has  been  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
Germanic  race  of  northern  conquerors,  who  infused  new  life  and 
vigour  into  a  degenerated  people.  The  stern  nature  of  the  north 
drives  man  back  within  himself,  and  what  is  withdrawn  from  the 
development  of  the  senses,  must,  in  noble  dispositions,  be  added 
to  their  earnestness  of  mind.  Hence  the  honest  cordiality  with 
which  Christianity  was  received  by  all  the  Teutonic  tribes,  in 
whom  it  penetrated  more  deeply,  displayed  more  powerful  ef- 
fects, and  became  more  interwoven  with  all  human  feelings,  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  people. 

From  an  unica  of  the  rough  but  honest  heroism  of  the  northern 
conquerors,  and  the  sentiments  of  Christianity,  chivalry  had  its 
origin,  of  which  the  object  was,  by  holy  and  respected  vows,  to 
guard  those  who  bore  arms  from  every  rude  and  ungenerous  abuse 
of  strength,  into  which  it  was  so  easy  to  deviate. 

With  the  virtues  of  chivalry  was  associated  a  new  and  purer 
spirit  of  love,  an  inspired  homage  for  genuine  female  worth,  which 
was  now  revered  as  the  pinnacle  of  humanity;  and,  enjoined  by 
religion  itself  under  the  image  of  a  virgin  mother,  infused  into  all 
hearts  a  sentiment  of  unalloyed  goodness. 

As  Christianity  was  not,  like  the  heathen  worship,  satisfied 
with  certain  external  acts,  but  claimed  a  dominion  over  the  whole 
inward  man,  and  the  most  hidden  movements  of  the  heart;  the 
feeling  of  moral  independence  was  in  like  manner  preserved  alive 
by  the  laws  of  honour,  a  worldly  morality,  as  it  weie,  which  was 
often  at  variance  with  the  religious,  yet  in  so  far  resembled  it, 
that  it  never  calculated  consequences,  but  consecrated  uncondi- 
tionally certain  principles  of  action,  as  truths  elevated  beyond  all 
the  investigation  of  casuistical  reasoning. 

Chivalry,  love,  and  honour,  with  religion  itself,  are  the  objects 
of  the  natural  poetry  which  poured  itself  out  in  the  middle  ages 
with  incredible  fulness,  and  preceded  the  more  artificial  foriha- 
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tion  of  the  romantic  character.  This  age  had  also  its  mythology, 
consisting  of  chivalrous  tales  and  legends;  but  their  wonders  and 
their  heroism  were  the  very  reverse  of  those  of  the  anci^t  my- 
thology. 

Several  inquirers,  who,  in  other  respects,  entertun  the  same 
conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  modems,  and  trace  them  ^ 
the  same  source  that  we  do,  have  placed  the  essence  of  the  nor- 
thern poetry  in  melancholy;  and  \o  this,  when  properly  under- 
stood, we  have  nothing  to  object 

Among  the  Greeks,  human  nature  was  in  itself  all-suffiqient; 
they  were  conscious  of  no  wants,  and  aspired  at  no  higher  per- 
fection than  that  which  they  could  actually  attain  by  the  exercise 
of  their  own  faculties.  We,  however,  are  taught  by  superior  wis- 
dom that  man,  through  high  offence,  forfeited  the  place  for  which 
he  was  originally  destined;  and  that  the  whole  object  of  his  earthly 
existence  is  to  strive  to  regain  that  aituatian,  which,  if  left  to  hk 
own  strength,  he  could  never  accomplish.  The  religion  of  the 
senses  had  only  in  view  the  possession  of  outward  and  perishable 
blessings;  and  immortality,  in  so  far  as  it  was  belicived,  appeared 
in  an  obscure  distance  like  a  shadow,  a  faint  dream  of  this  bright 
and  vivid  futurity.  The  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Christian;  every  thing  finite  and  mortal  is  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  infinity;  life  has  become  shadow  and  darkness,  and  the  first 
dawning  of  our  real  existence  opens  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  Such  a  religion  must  waken  the  foreboding,  which  slum- 
bers in  every  feeling  heart,  to  the  most  thorough  consciousness, 
that  the  happiness  after  which  we  strive  we  can  never  here  at- 
tain, that  no  external  object  can  ever  entirely  fill  our  souls,  and 
that  every  mortal  enjoyment  is  but  a  fleeting  and  momentary  de- 
ception. When  the  soul,  resting  as  it  were  under  the  willows  of 
exile,*  breathes  out  its  longing  for  its  distant  home,  the  prevailing 
character  of  its  songs  must  be  melancholy. 

Hence  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  was  the  poetry  of  enjoymei^, 
and  ours  is  that  of  desire:  the  former  has  its  foundation  in  the 

*  Trauerweidm  der  vorbanmrng^  literally,  the  weepUtg  vnlhwt  ifhamuk 
fnent;  an  allusion,  as  every  reader  must  know,  to  the  137th  Psalm.  LuuMfr- 
us,  ^m  this  psalm,  caUs  the  weeping  willow  SaUx  Babykakeu  Trana. 
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ficene  which  is  present,  while  the  latter  hovers  hetwixt  recollec- 
tion and  hope.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  affirm  that  every 
thing  flows  in  one  strain  of  wailing  and  complaint,  and  thus  the 
voice  of  melancholy  must  always  be  loudly  heard.  As  the  auste- 
rity of  tragedy  was  not  incompatible  with  the  joyous  views  of  the 
Greeks,  so  the  romantic  poetry  can  assume  every  tone,  even  that 
of  the  most  lively  gladness;  but  still  it  will  always,  m  some  shape 
or  other,  bear  traces  of  the  source  fronpt  which  it  originated.  The 
feeling  of  the  modems  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  intense,  their  fan- 
cy more  incorporeal,  and  their  thoughts  more  contemplative.  In 
nature,  it  is  true,  the  boundaries  of  objects  run  more  into  one  an- 
other, and  things  are  not  so  distinctly  separated  as  we  must  exhi- 
bit them  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  distinct  impression. 


RAPHAEL'S  TRANSFIGURATION. 

[In  the  following  remarks,  the  artist  wiU  acknowledge  the  luminous  pea 
of  a  judicions  critic.  We  copy  them  from  Mr.  Shee's  Elements  of  Art;  a 
work  which  ought  to  be  better  known.] 

Between  the  opposite  extremes  [of  a  psdnter  and  a  draughts- 
man] here  described,  the  author  recommends  a  middle  course;  as 
most  likely  to  embrace  the  benefits  of  each  practice  ¥rithout  in- 
curring the  disadvantages  of  either.   The  student  who  long  em- 
ploys himself  exclusively  in  drawing,  while  he  attains  to  correct- 
Bess  of  precision,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  hard  and  dry:  accus- 
tomed to  express  objects  by  lines,  the  practice  adheres  to  him  af- 
ter he  has  taken  up  the  palette.  He  clings  to  his  outline  with  affec- 
tionate solicitude,  and  as  it  is  the  part  which  he  executes  with  most 
facility  and  skill,  he  is  rarely  induced  to  sacrifice  it  to  those  minor 
merits,  in  his  estimation — richness  of  colouring,  and  rotundity  of 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  prosecutes  his  studies 
with  the  oil  pencil  only,  is  exposed  to  run  into  opposite  and  less 
pardonable  errors.   If  he  is  mellow  in  his  colouring,  rich  in  his 
8ttr£ftce,  and  forcible  in  his  effects,  he  becomes  feeble  in  his  com- 
pcNntion,  incorrect  in  his  forms,  and  slovenly  in  his  execution.  If 
he  be  not  hard  and  dry;  he  is  probably  vague  and  undefined;  he 
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loses  all  power  of  precision  and  detail,  generalizes  objects  m 
shapeless  masses,  and  is  obliged  to  resort  to  a  variety  of  awkward 
expedients,  to  conceal  the  imbecility  of  his  designs,  in  the  artifice 
of  his  execution. 

A  plan  of  study,  in  which  the  painter  and  the  draughtsman  co- 
operate; in  which  the  pencil  and  the  port-crayon  may  aict  as  mu- 
tual correctives,  offers,  perhaps,  the  best  security  for  a  style, 
which  shall  unite  the  beauties  of  colouring  to  the  merits  of  de- 
sign, and  sustain  the  illusions  of  vigorous  effect,  by  scientific  pre- 
cision and  judicious  detail. 

Of  the  effects  which  result  from  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
powers  of  design,  sufficient  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  genersl 
productions  of  the  Roman  school.  The  outline  even  of  Raphael 
himself,  is  too  often  conspicuous  at  the  expense  of  propriety  and 
good  taste.  The  celebrated  picture  of  the  Transfiguration^  though 
it  has  many  claims  to  be  considered  the  finest  production  of  the 
pencil  existing,  exhibits  this  imperfection  in  a  very  striking  de- 
gree; a  line  is  plainly  discoverable  round  most  of  the  figures,  and 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  boy,  and  the  female  kneeling  in 
front  of  the  groupe.  Julio  Romanoy  who  worked  upon  these  two 
figures,  is  reported  to  have  been,  out  of  respect  to  his  master, 
most  scrupulously  tenacious  in  preserving  his  outline.  There  is 
certainly  no  room  to  regret  the  punctilious  reverence  of  the  scho- 
lar on  this  occasion;  for,  though  the  obtrusion  of  the  outline  is 
evidently  a  defect,  yet,  perhaps,  the  picture  would  not  have  de- 
rived much  improvement  from  Julio's  mode  of  removing  it. 

An  impartial  examination  of  this  noble  picture,  must,  on  the 
whole,  considerably  raise  our  estimation  of  Raphael  as  a  colour* 
ist.  Its  merits  of  the  palette,  indeed,  cannot  for  a  moment,  be  pat 
in  competition  with  the  wonders  of  the  Venetian  painters:  but 
there  are  parts  of  it  which  evince  no  ordinary  ability  in  this  pro- 
vince of  the  art;  and  some  of  the  older  heads  display  a  richness 
and  vigour  of  effect  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  that  pre-emi- 
nent school. 

The  superior  merits  of  the  Tranafigtirationy  in  design,  charac- 
ter, and  expression,  are  too  well  known  and  acknowledged,  to  re- 
quire an  illustration  in  this  place;  but  the  dry  and  minute  execo* 
tion  of  the  accessory  and  subordinate  parts,  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
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nous  circumstances  which  strike  a  professional  obom^cr  of 
work.  In  these,  the  taste  of  Perugino  is  but  too  ai^parent;  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  surprise,  that  the  mintl  which  could  raise 
to  the  noblest  and  most  comprehensive  achievements  of  the  art, 
could,  at  tfie  same  time,  descend  to  the  most  tririal  and  injudii:!- 
oos  details.  The  landscape  is  painted  with  the  laborious  littleness 
of  a  print,  and  the  herbage  in  the  foreground  wrought  with  such 
solicitous  accuracy  of  a  flower  and  teaf,  as  to  chidlenge  the  pain> 
ful  fidelity  of  Paul  Potttry  and  furnish  a  treat  to  the  botanist. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  ^last  best  gift"  of  Raphaels  pencil 
is  doomed  to  grace  the  triumph  of  our  adversary,  it  cannot  but  be 
pleasing  to  the  lovers  of  art  to  reflect,  that  it  appears  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent preservatira;  it^does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the  re* 
generative  process  of  the  picture-cleaner;  and  some  unimportant 
injtiries  of  time  and  accident,  have  been  repaired  with  a  degree 
of  care  and  skill,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  those  to  whom  this 
duty  was  entrusted. 


ON  THE  BIBLE. 

The  EvAifOBticAL  Hutoat  of  Jesus  Christ,  hamonized,  explained? 
and  illustrated.    3  t(^.  •vo,  1758. 

Iif  the  foDowing  article,  good  taste  and  pore  mondity  will  readily  re- 
cogpuse  the  nervous  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  a  dedioatioD,  which  is  not 
included  in  Marpby 's  editioa  of  bis  writings,  and  therefore  will  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers. 

the  lordMtpiri^  and  temporal,  and  e(m;tf^ 

That  we  arc  feUcn  upon  an  age  in  which  corruption  is  barely 
not  universal,  is  universally  confessed.  VenaUty  skulks  no  longer 
in  the  dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in  public;  and  prostitution  is- 
sues forth  without  shame,  -glittering  with  the  ornaments  uf  suc- 
cessful wickedness.  Rapine  preys  on  the  public  without  opposi- 
llwH  and  perjury  bet?-ays  it  without  iiK|«lry.  Irreltgion  is  not  only 
avowed  but  boasted;  and  the  pestilence  that  used  to  walk  in  dark- 
ness, is  now  destroying  at  noon-day. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  naUon,  and  shall  her  law»- 
givers  behold  it  without  regard?  Must  the  torrent  conl'uiue  to  roll 
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on  till  it  shall  sweep  us  into  the  gulf  of  perdition?  Surely  there 
will  coroe  a  time  when  the  careless  shall  be  frighted,  and  the 
sluggish  shall  be  roused;  when  every  passion  Shall  be  put  upon 
the  guard  by  the  di*ead  of  general  depravity;  when  he  who  laughs 
at  wickedness  in  his  companion,  shall  start  from  it  in  his  child; 
when  the  man  who  fears  for  his  soul,  shall  tremble  for  his  posses- 
sions; when  it  shall  be  discovered  that  religion  only  can  secure 
the  rich  from  robbery,  and  the  poor  from  oppression;  can  defesd 
the  state  from  treachery,  and  the  throne  from  assassination. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quickly:  a  few  years 
longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavours  will  be  vain.  We  may  be 
swallowed  by  an  earthquake,  we  may  be  delivered  to  our  ene- 
mies, or  abandoned  to  that  discord,  which  must  inevitably  prevail 
among  men  that  have  lost  all  sense  of  divine  superintendence, 
and  have  no  higher  motive  of  action  or  forbearance,  than  present 
opinion  of  present  interest. 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and  propose;  it  is 
yours  to  hear  and  to  do  right.  Let  religion  b^  once  more  restored, 
and  the  nation  shall  once  more  be  great  and  happy.  This  conse- 
quence is  not  far  distant:  that  nation  must  always  be  powerful 
where  every  man  performs  his  duty:  and  eveiy  man  will  per- 
form his  doty  that  considers  himself  as  a  being  whose  condition 
is  to  be  settled  to  all  eternity  by  the  laws  of  Christ. 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be  made  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, is  the  will  of  God,  revealed  in  the  books  oTthe  Old  and  the 
New  Testament. 

To  study  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  according  to  his  abilities 
and  attainments,  is  every  man's  duty,  and  to  facilitate  that  study 
to  those  whom  nature  hath  made  weak,  or  education  has  left  ig- 
norant, or  indispensable  cares  detain  from  regular  processes  of 
inquiry,  is  the  business  of  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  abili- 
ties and  learning,  and  are  appointed  the  instructors  of  the  lower 
class  of  men,  by  that  common  Father,  who  distributes  to  all  cre- 
ated beings  their  qualiRcsdlons  and  employments;  who  has  allot- 
ted some  to  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the  exercise  of 
the  mind;  has  commanded  some  to  teach,  and  others  to  learn; 
has  prescribed  to  some  the  patience  of  instruction,  and  to  others 
the  meekness  of  obediej)ce. 
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By  what  methods  the  unenlightened  an  J  ignorant  may  be  made 
proper  readers  of  the  word  of  God,  has  been  long  and  diligently 
considered.  Commentaries  of  ail  kinds  ha?e  indeed  been  copi^ 
ously  produced:  but  there  still  remain  multitudes  to  whom  the 
labours  of  the  learned  are  of  little  use,  for  whom  expositions  re-^ 
quire  an  expositor.  To  those,  indeed,  who  read  the  divine  books 
vrithout  vain  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  be  wise  beyond  their  pow- 
ers, it  will  always  be  «asy  to  discern  the  strait  path,  to  find  the 
words  of  everlasting  life.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our  nature, 
thfit  we  are  always  attempting  what  it  is  difficult  to  perform:  he 
who  reads  the  Scriptures  to  gain  goodness,  is  desirous  likewise 
to  gain  knowledge,  and  by  his  impatience  of  ignorance,  falls  into 
error. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church, 
so  much  to  be  feared,  and  so  difiicult  to  be  escaped,  that  they 
have  snatched  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  con* 
fined  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to  those  whom  literature  has  pre- 
viously qualified.  By  this  expedient  they  have  formed  a  kind  of 
uniformity,  I  am  afraid  too  much  like  that  of  colours  in  the  dark; 
but  they  have  certainly  usurped  a  power  which  God  has  never 
given  them,  and  precluded  great  numbers  from  the  highest  spi- 
ritual consolation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  not  brought  upon  them 
an  evil  which  they  themselves  have  not  discovered.  It  is  grant- 
ed, I  believe,  by  the  Romanists  themselves,  that  the  best  com- 
mentanes  on  the  Bible  have  been  the  works  of  Protestants.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  whether,  since  the  celebrated  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus,  any  scholar  has  appeared  amongst  them,  whose  works 
are  much  valued,  even  in  our  own  communion.  Why  have  those 
who  excel  in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  much  of  the  increase  of  light  which  has  shone  upon  these 
latter  ages,  failed,  and  failed  only  when  they  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  of  God?  Why,  but  because  they  are  in  the 
church  less  read  and  less  examined;  because  they  have  another 
rule  of  deciding  controversies,  and  instituting  laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  prophetical,  some  doctri^ 
nal  and  historical,  as  the  Gospels,  of  which  we  have  in  the  subse- 
quent pages  attempted  an  illustration.  The  books  of  the  Evan^*- 
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lists  coDUin  an  accountV  the  life  of  our  own  blessed  Sa?kHir, 
niore  particularly  of  the  years  qf  his  ministry,  interspersed  with 
his  precepts,  doctru^es,  and  predictions.  Each  of  these  histories 
contuns  fiicts  and  dictates  related  Kkewise  in  the  rest»  that  the 
truth  might  be  established  by  concurrence  of  testimony;  and 
each  has  likewise  fiicts  and  dictates  which  the  re#t  omit}  to  prov^ 
that  they  were  wrote  without  communication. 

These  writers,  not  affecting  the  ei^actness  of  chrono}ogers,  and 
relating  various  events  of  the  same  life,  or  the  same  events  with 
various  circumstances,  have  some  difficulties  to  him»  who,  with-- 
out  the  help  of  many  books,  desires  to  collect  i|  series  of  the  acts- 
and  precepu  of  Jesus  Christ;  fully  to  know  his  life,  whose  exam* 
pie  was  given  for  our  imitation;  fully  to  understand  his  precepfcs» 
which  it  is  sure  destruction  to  disobey. 

In  this  work,  therefere^  an  atlompt  has  been  made,  by  the  help 
of  harmooists  and  expoaitora,  to  veduoe  the  four  Go^ls  into 
one  qeries  of  narration;  to  form  a  complete  history  out  of  the  dif- 
ferent narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  by  inserting  every  event  ia 
the  order  of  time,  and  connecting  every  pieoept  o£  life  and  doc* 
trine,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered;  showing,  an 
for  as  history  or  the  knowledge  of  ancient  customs  can  inform  us> 
the  reason  and  propriety  of  every  action;  and  explsdnii^,  or  en- 
deavouring to  explain,  every  precept  and  declaration  in  its  true 
meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastily  coticluded,  that  we  intend  to  substitute 
thb  book  for  the  Gospels,  or  obtrude  our  own  expositions  as  the 
oracles  of  God.  We  recommend  to  the  unleamed  reader  to  cob- 
suit  us  when  he  finds  ai^  difficulty,  as  men  who  have  laboured 
not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  who  are  without  any  temptati<m  to 
deceive  him:  but  all  men,  however,  that  while  they  mean  best 
may  be  mistaken.  Let  him  be  carefol,  therefore,  to  distingukh 
what  we  cite  from  tlie  Gospels,  from  what  we  ofier  as  our  own: 
he  will  find  many  difficulties  removed;  and  if  some  yet  remain, 
let  him  remember  that  God  is  in  heaven  and  we  upon  earth,  that 
our  thoughts  are  not  God's  thoughts,  and  that  the  great  cure  of 
doubt  ia  an  humble  mind. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  POLIO,— ANTKIUITIES  OP  MARYLANa 

Aimapolit,  13th  September,  1818. 

Ms*  OldsohooL) 

At  the  head  of  Rhode  river)  Anne  Arundel  county>  Mary- 
land, there  is  a  very  old,  and,  from  its  present  appearance,  former* 
ly  a  very  handsome  tomb- stone.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription, to  insert  in  your  Port  Folio,  if  you  should  think  it 
worth  while,  as  it  serves  to  show  at  what  a  very  early  period  perr 
manent  settlements  were  made  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  naviga- 
ble waters.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  major 
Francies's  hous^stood  near  his  grave,  ^d  that  there  was»  at  that 
time,  but  one  other  house  for  many  miles-  around. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
Major  THOMAS  PRANCDSS;  . 
WbodecesMdye  IMhcf  fliaroh» 
Anno  1685.  Aged42yeant 

The:  now  in  gileDce,  I  am  Lowly  Laid 

Ah!  'tia  that  plaoe  for  mortalli  made^ 

Ok  therefore  doe  not  thou  thyseUb  more^retre 

Moume  y«  nee  more,  but  de  ylselfe  releire. 

And  then  in  time,  I  hope  youH  plainly  see 

Such  future  Comforts  as  are  blessing  me. 

For  tho:  grim  death  thought  fitt  to  part  us  here 

Rejoyce  and  think  that  wee  shall  once  appear. 

At  that  grtot  day,  when  aD  shall  stunmond  bee 

None  to  be  Exempted  in  this  Etemitie. 

Cause  then  its  soe,  greive  y*  noe  more 

In  fear  that  God^  ahou'd  thee  aflKct  mart  8ar& 

£ven  to  death,  andafito  let  you  see 

Such  greives  to  hioi,  offiendve  bee. 

Amount  the  most  novel  inveBtions  in  this  mechanical  age«  an  instm- 
neut  has  just  been  completed  for  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  music  bookj. 
irithcmt  obliging  the  performer  to  take  his  hand  from  the  keys. 
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EMBASSY  TO  CHINA. 

1.  Joanosd  of  the  Proceediogs  of  the  late  Embassy  to  China.  By  HiMif 
Ellis,  Esq.  Secretary  of  Embassy.    1  vol.  4to.  2  vols.  8iro.  1818. 

2.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  his  Majesty^s  late  ship  Alceste,  to  tlie  Yellow 
Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea.  By  John  Macleod,  Surgeon  of  the 
Alceste.    8vo.  1818. 

3.  Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  West  Coast  of  Corea,  and  the 
Great  Loo  Choo  Island.  By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.  P.R.S. 
L.  and  E.    4to.    1818.    ^From  the  Edinburgh  Jdagazine,'] 

The  works  now  enumerated  include  a  sufficiently  ample  view 
of  all  the  results  derived  from  this  embassy;  both  as  it  has  afiect- 
ed  the  political  relations  of  Britain  with  China,  and  as  it  has  ex- 
tended our  knowledge  of  those  eastern  regions.  In  neither  respect 
has  it  answered  the  expectation  formed  from  it;  in  the  first  not  at 
all,  and  in  the  second  not  equal  to  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  narratives,  however,  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  are 
far  from  being  uninteresting;  and  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  t* 
present  a  general  view  of  the  information  which  they  convey. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  of  the  jealous  restric- 
tions within  which  the  commercial  relations  of  China  with  all 
other  powers  are  confined.  Only  one  port  of  the  empire,  Canton, 
is  open  to  foreign  vessels,  which  cannot  even  come  up  to  the  city, 
but  must  remain  fifteen  miles  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
All  the  mercantile  transactions  are  carried  on  under  the  eye  of 
the  government,  and  by  persons  to  whom  it  grants  a  license  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that  these  arrangements  must  place 
the  trade  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  upon  the  local  authori- 
ties, who  not  only  regulate  immediately  the  mode  in  which  it 
must  be  conducted,  but  who  have  the  exclusive  ear  of  the  court, 
and  can  convey  to  the  emperor  any  impression  which  they  may 
wish  to  give  him  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  English.  Consi- 
derable umbrage  had  recently  been  taken  at  the  proceedings  of 
his  majesty's  ship  Doris,  which,  within  Chinese  limits,  had  cap- 
tured several  American  vessels.  The  explanations  given  not  ap- 
X>earing  satisfactory,  the  irritation  of  the  government  was  shown  by- 
repeated  acts,  and  the  company's  agents  were  deprived  of  many 
of  their  usual  privileges  and  accommodations.   Matters  at  length 
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came  to  such  a  height,  that  the  committee  of  management  had  re- 
course to  the  measure  of  putting  a  sudden  and  complete  stop  to 
.  ail  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese.  This  decisive  step 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Although  the  British  trade  is  of  no  great 
importance  to  the  empire,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  it  forms  the 
main  source  of  prosperity  to  Canton  and  its  vicinity;— it  forms 
there  even  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  be  interrupted  without  causing  extensive 
distress  in  this  crowded  population,  the  consequence  of  which 
might  have  been,  if  not  revolt,  at  least  such  heavy  complaints  to 
the  imperial  court,  as  might  have  issued  in  the  deposition  of  the 
persons  at  present  in  power.  The  mandarins  judged  it  prudent 
to  yield,  and  the  storm,  for  the  presents  blew  happily  over.  This 
experience,  however,  inspired  the  company  with  a  wish  to  open  a 
direct  communication  with  the  court,  and  to  obtain  thus  an  appeal 
from  the  caprices  of  the  local  government.  With  this  view,  they 
proposed  to  the  British  government,  that  an  embassy  should  be 
sent  from  the  prince  regent  to  the  emperor,  of  which  they  under- 
took  to  defray  the  expense.  This  proposal  was  readily  acceded 
to;  an  embassy  was  prepared,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
lord  Amherst.  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  sir  George  Staunton,  who 
held  the  highest  situations  in  the  factory  at  Canton,  were  to  occu- 
py the  second  and  third  places  in  the  commission;  but  in  case  ei- 
ther of  these  gentlemen  should  happen  to  be  absent,  Mr.  Ellis 
went  out  to  fill  the  station  thus  left  unoccupied.  On  reaching  Can- 
ton they  were  joined  only  by  sir  George  Staunton,  who  took  the 
second  place,  and  Mr.  Ellis  the  third.  They  were  accompanied 
also  by  several  members  of  the  factory,  and  among  others  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
who  acted  as  interpreter.  The  viceroy,  and  the  Portuguese  at 
Macao,  showed  an  unfriendly  disposition,  and  spread  unfavourable 
rumours;  but,  before  leaving  Canton,  the  embassy  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  emperor,  expressing  the  most  cordial  weJ-. 
come  and  assurances  of  a  favourable  reception.  In  the  end  of 
July  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  the  river  which  passes 
by  Pekin.  They  were  soon  waited  upon  by  three  Mandarins, 
two  of  whom,  Chang  and  Yin,  had  the  one  a  blue  and  the  other  a 
red  button,  which  indicated  high  rank.    The  third,  Kwang,  had 
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0DI7  a  crysul  batton,  but  ts  Chincae  or  imperai  cofuniitsiooer,  he 
took  precedence  of  the  other  two.  Indications  of  Chinese  hangh* 
tiness  were  occasionally  manifested;  but,  upon  the  whole,  thef 
behaved  with  tolerable  politeness,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  disembarkation  and  voytfge  up  the  river.  An  earfier  op- 
portunity, hcywever,  was  taken  of  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
fcotou,  or  gi'and  prostration,  which  had  been  the  main  stumbling 
block  to  the  success  of  every  Chinese  embassy.  The  kotou,  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  consists  in  the  individual  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  ^  the  celestial  emperor,*^  prostrating  himself  rane 
times,  and  each  time  beating  his  head  against  the  ground.  The 
question  as  to  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  had  come  under 
the  consideration  of  the  government  at  home;  and  the  instruc- 
tioDs  given  to  the  ambassadors  seem  to  have  been  very  ju^ci- 
ous.  They  were  to  adhere,  if  possible,  to  the  precedent  of  lord 
Macartney,  who  had  obtained  access  to  the  imperial  presence 
without  the  performance  of  a  ceremony  so  revolting  to  European 
ideas.  At  the  same  time,  lord  Amherst  was  left  at  liberty  to 
act  as  circumstances  at  the  moment  might  seem  to  dictate;  in 
short,  should  it  seem  advisable,  the  kotou  was  to  be  performed. 
On  the  other  hand,  sir  George  Staunton  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Canton  factory,  objected  to  it  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
as  likely  to  produce  injurious  effects,  by  lowering  the  English 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese.  The  first  questions  were 
prudently  evaded  by  lord  Amherst,  who  merely  said,  that  every 
thing  proper  and  respectful  would  be  done.  The  embassy  and 
suite  were  therefore  embarked  on  the  Peiho  and  it  was  soon  inti- 
mated, that  at  Tiensing,  the  first  great  city  on  its  banks,  an  impe- 
rial banquet  awaited  them.  The  pleasure  afforded  by  this  testi* 
mony  of  respect  was  damped  by  the  intimation,  that  they  were 
expected  to  perform  the  grand  ceremony  in  presence  of  the  din- 
ner, in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  imperial  majesty  had  presided, 
which  he  was  judged  to  do,  having  given  the  entertainment  This 
proposition  was  rejected  by  lord  Amherst  in  the  most  decided 
terms;  he  refused  even  tb  kneel  before  the  majesty  of  the  table; 
and,  after  long  discussion,  the  Chinese  compounded  for  nine 
bows,  to  correspond  with  the  nine  prostrations  which  they  them- 
selves made.  The  dinner  was  handsome,  afler  the  Chinese  man- 
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ucr,  and  they  continued  their  voyage  up  the  river  to  Tong-chow, 
the  port  of  Pekin.  During  the  voyage  and  the  residence  there,  the 
kotou  was  an  almost  perpetual  subject  of  discussion;  and  the  man- 
darins spared  no  urgency  which  could  induce  lord  Amherst  to 
agree  to  it.  They  even  made  the  most  solemn  and  repeated 
asseverauons,  that  it  had  been  performed  by  lord  Macartney;  and 
they  had  the  unparalleled  effrontery  to  appeal  to  sir  George  Staun-  ^ 
ton,  who  had  been  then  present,  for  the  truth  of  their  statement. 
Finally,  they  brought  forward  an  imperial  edict,  in  which  the  same 
assertion  was  made.  The  ambassadors  extricated  themselves  as 
politely  as  possible,  from  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  these  scandalous  falsehoods.    Sir  George  evaded 
the  references  made  to  hira;  and  lord  Amherst  steadily  referred 
to  the  archives  of  the  former  embassy,  which  bore,  that  no  such 
ceremony  had  been  performed.    To  the  first  band  of  solicitors 
was  now  added  /Too,  whom  Mr.  Ellis  terms  a  duke,  though  the 
expression,  we  think,  cannot  be  properly  applied  in  China,  where 
there  exists  no  high  hereditary  rank  corresponding  to  the  idea 
which  we  attach  to  it. 

This  duke,  as  he  is  called,  began  by  endeavouring  to  carry, 
his  point  by  roughness  and  blustering;  but  finding  that  these  pro- 
duced no  effect,  he  assumed  a  more  conciliatory  tone,  and  held 
out  high  prospects,  almost  assurances  of  solid  marks  of  imperial 
favour,  which  would  follow  upon  this  point  being  conceded.  Lord 
Amherst  and  Mr.  Ellis  were  inclined  to  yield,  but  sir  George 
Staunton  having  held  a  formal  consultation  with  the  Canton  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  gave  it  as  his  and  their  decided  opinion,  that 
compliance  would  prove  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
company  in  China,  than  any  concession  which  could  be  hoped  for. 
The  resolution  of  refusing  it  was,  therefore,  irrevocably  fixed. 
With  our  comparatively  imperfect  means  of  judging?  we  do  not 
intend  to  dispute  its  soundness.    We  only  regret  that  it  was  not 
formed  in  a  more  leisurely  and  deliberate  manner.    The  decision 
was  fixed,  not  according  to  the  intention  of  the  government  at 
home,  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  moment,  but  by  the  general 
principle,  that  the  ceremony  was  not  in  any  case  to  be  pertormed. 
This  might  have  been  discussed  more  conveniently  at  Canton  by 
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all  the  members  of  the  committee,  than  by  a  few  of  their  number, 
amid  the  hurry  and  confusion  oi  a  joumey>  and  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  moment. 

The  Chinese  officers  did  all  in  their  power  to  induce  the  ambas- 
sador to  chang;e  hifi  resolution,  but  when  it  appeared  inimoTeable, 
thev  seemed  to  yield  the  point,  and  said,  that  the  emperor  would 
receive  them  on  their  own  terras,  by  which  kneeling  upon  uiie 
knee  was  to  be  substituted  for  the  kotou.  The  object  was  now  to 
hasten  their  departure,  which,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Chi' 
nese,  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  August.  They 
travelled  that  evening  and  the  whole  night  round  the  walls  of  Pe- 
kin,  not  being  admitted  inlo  the  city.  Soon  after  day-break  thej 
arrived  at  the  palace  of  Yuen>mien<  where  the  eroperor  then  was. 
They  were  ushered  into  a  small  apartment,  filled  with  princes  of 
the  blood,  mandarins  of  all  buttons,  and  other  spectators.  Chang, 
one  of  their  ordinary  attendants,  then  came  and  announced  the 
emperor's  wish  to  admit  them  to  an  immediate  audience.  Lord 
Amherst  objected,  on  the  ground  of  his  exhausted  state,  and 
want  of  all  proper  equipments.  Chang  finding  all  argument  inef- 
fectual, reluctantly  carried  the  information  to  Hoo,  who  sent  re- 
peated messages,  and  at  last  came  himself,  and  exhausted  eycry 
form  of  argument  or  entreaty  to  induce  lord  Amherst  to  enter. 
At  length,  with  a  show  of  friendly  violence,  he  made  a  move  to 
draw  him  in,  which  was  very  properly  resisted.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  this  obstinate  refusal  to  attend  the 
proposed  audience,  an  error  was  committed^  To  a  monarch  ac- 
customed to  have  every  wish  gratified,  and  his  presence  consider- 
ed as  an  almost  divine  lionour,  it  could  not  fall  to  be  highly  of- 
fensive. The  reasons  for  adopting  it  ouglit  therefore  to  have  been 
very  strong.  Those  stated  are,  that  the  ambassador  bad  not  his 
court  dress,  and  that  he  was  in  a  state  of fatigue  and  inanition." 
The  first  concerned  tlic  emperor's  dignity  more  than  his  own, 
and  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  opportunity  of  personal 
explanation.  As  to  the  encroachment  on  his  own  personal  com- 
fort, we  really  do  not  think  it  ought  to  have  been  at  all  considered 
on  so  very  serigus  an  occasion.  Mr.  Ellis  vehemently  exclaims 
against  the  rude  curiosity  of  the  surrounding^  personages,  who  ap- 
peared to  view  them  as  so  many  wild  beasts;  but  as  this  was  nei- 
ther sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  nor  by  any  of  the   regularly  at- 
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tending  mandariDs,  it  ought  in  no  degree  to  have  affected  their  of- 
ficiai  conduct.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  anucipating  that  any 
▼ery  favourable  results  would  have  been  produced  by  the  inter- 
view. From  what  transpired  afterwards,  it  appears,  that  a  com- 
plete system  of  deception  bad  been  practised  upon  the  emperor; 
that  he  had  never  been  told  of  any  objections  made  to  the  cere- 
mony, and  fully  expected  to  see  it  perlormed.  The  mandarins 
probably  hoped,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  this  introduction, 
to  get  the  thing  done,  though  we  do  not  think  that  force  would 
have  been  employed.  But  the  failure  of  the  ceremony  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  from  the  audience  every  thing  of  an  amicable 
or  beneficial  character.  Lord  Amherst,  however,  had  then  no 
suspicion  of  this  ignorance  of  the  emperor,  and  could  not  there- 
ibre  found  any  proceedings  upon  it. 

The  principle  of  the  Chinese  government  is  to  make  every  of- 
ficer responsible  for  the  success  of  the  affairs  entrusted  to  him, 
with  very  little  inquiry  whether  they  have  failed  Uirough  his  .own 
•fault,  or  from  unavoidable  c&uses.  This  had  led  to  the  eagerness 
of  the  mandarins  for  the  performance  of  the  cei^emony,  and  it  now 
made  them  dread  being  punished  for  the  disrespect  shown  to  their 
imperial  master.  Their  usual  system  of  deception  was  resorted  to. 
The  emperor  was  told  that  the  ambassador  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  appear  in 
his  majesty's  presence.  This  passed  off  well.  The  emperor  de- 
layed the  interview,  and  permitted  the  British  to  retire  into  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  ample  accommodation  was  provided. 
Unfortunately,  he  added  the  farther  kindness  of  sending  his  own 
chief  physician  to  assist  in  their  cure.  That  person  found  lord 
Amherst  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  with  no  visible  impedi- 
ment to  have  prevented  him  from  appearing  at  court,— which,  be- 
ing reported  to  the  emperor,  sealed  the  &\e  of  the  embassy.  In 
two  hours  an  order  arrived  to  set  out  for  Canton  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay;  and  no  plea  of  fatigue  being  listened  to,  the  party 
were  obliged  to  set  out  by  four  of  the  same  day.  On  their  arrival 
at  Tong-chow,  they  found  the  triumphal  arch,  which  had  been 
raised  to  celebrate  their  arrival,  thrown  down,  and  the  house  pro- 
vided for  their  reception,  shut  up.'  Their  fali en  state  fuJly  ap- 
peared, when  a  beggar,  who  had  risen  up  as  lord  Amherst  pass- 
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ed,  was  ordered  to  resume  his  seat.  Yet,  in  the  course  o£  their 
voyage  down  the  canal,  an  edict  arrived,  in.  which  the  ^emperor 
ccmiplained  of  having  been  deceived,  and  directed,  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  be  treated  more  &vourablyr. 

On  their  arrival  at  Canton,  however,  they  found  a  new  edicu  ib 
which  they  were  bitterly  reproached  for  the  disrespect  shown  by 
refusing  the  offered  audience.  The  viceroy  was  instructed  to 
treat  them  with  marked  coldness,  and  even  to  give  them  a  sharp 
reprimand. 

Upon  the  whole  there  does  not  appear  much  promise  of  anj 
favourable  issue  to  similar  missions.  That  there  is  only  one  so- 
vereign on  earth:  of  whom  every  other  piince  must  own  himself 
the  vassal,  is  a  principle  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  Chi- 
nese. God  is  high  over  all,  but  on  earth  Gengis  Khan  only  is 
Lord,*'  formed  the  preface  to  that  conqueror's  letters,  and  has  con* 
tinned  ever  since  to  be  the  principle  of  Chinese  court  policy. 
Hoo,  in  a  discussion  with  the  embassy,  impatiently  exclaimed, 
^  There  is  but  one  sun,  and  there  can  be  but  one  Ta»wkang-U 
The  idea  is  not  without  some  excuse.  The  population  of  China  at 
the  lowest  computation,  is  more  than  equal  to  that  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  united;  an  excellent  observer  supposes,  that  as  many 
Chinese  live  on  the  water,  and  have  no  habitation  on  land,  as  there 
are  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain.  Such  a  sovereign  will  probably 
never  receive,  with  satisfaction,  a  mission  from  any  state  which 
does  not  approach  him  in  the  character  of  an  humble  tributary. 

In  China,  where  nothing  changes,  a  new  traveller  can  see  little 
that  has  not  been  seen  before.  It  was  impossible  that  the  present 
embassy  should  add  much  to  the  copious  details  of  the  misuon- 
aries  and  sir  George  Staunton,  and  the  living  pictures  drawn  by 
Mr.  Barrow. 

Indeed  Mr.  Ellis,  though  his  remarks  are  correct  and  sensible, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  smitten  with  the  true  explo- 
ratory spirit.  He  repeatedly  intimates,  that  the  traversing  of  db- 
tant  oceans  and  empires  appeared  to  him  a  very  poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  suspension  of  his  English  comforts;  and  even  in  the 
first  novelty  of  Chinese  scenery  he  describes  himself  as  be- 
sieged with  ennui.  He  sailed,  however,  down  the  great  river 
Yan-ts6-kiang,  which  he  describes  as  truly  majestic,  and  decided- 
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ly  superior  to  the  better  known  stream  of  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yel- 
low river.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  account  long  ago  given 
by  Marco  Polo,  who  represents  it  as  the  greatest  then  known  in 
the  world.    The  embassy  had  also  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
noble  scenery  of  the  Poyang  lake.    An  extensive  sheet  of  water, 
surrounded  with  mountains,  is  a  feature  not  unknown  to  our- 
selves.   But  these  mountains,  covered  to  the  summit  with  woods> 
and  varied  vegetation,  crowned  with  pagodas,  and  with  vast  cities 
stretching  along  their  feet,  must  have  formed  a  combination  of 
grandeur,  which  scarcely^  perhaps,  any  other  part  of  the  globe 
can  equal. 

We  now  hasten  to  that  part  of  the  expedition  which  presents 
by  much  the  most  interesting  results  in  the  view  of  discovery. 
This  was  the  return  of  the  Alceste  and  Lyra  to  Canton,  which 
they  performed  by  a  route  hitherto  unknown  to  European  naviga- 
tors.   A  very  pleasing  account  is  given  of  it  by  lieutenant  Mac- 
leod,  of  the  Alceste;  and  a  more  elaborate,  scientific,  and  truly  in- 
teresting one,  by  captain  Hall,  of  the  Lyra,  son  to  sir  James  Hall, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  to  whom 
science  is  deeply  indebted.  The  vessels  began  by  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  gulf  of  Petcheiee,  which  brought  them  upon  the  coast 
of  Corea.  They  discovered  a  group  of  islands,  to  which  captain 
Hall  gave  his  father's  name.  They  landedr— but  the  only  inter- 
course  which  they  could  obtain  with  the  inhabitanU  consisted  in 
signs  made  by  the  latter,  expressive  of  the  most  eager  wish  that 
they  should  go  away;  one  of  which  consisted  in  blowing  a  piece  of 
paper  in  the  same  direction  with  the  wind,  and  pointing  to  the 
ships.  The  fenglish  were  at  length  obliged  to  comply,  and  landed 
on  another  part  of  the  coast,  where  they  could  obtain  no  courtesy 
m  they  turned  their  backs  to  regwn  the  ships,  when  tkc  natives 
showed  the  utmost  alacrity  in  helping  them  over  every  impedi- 
ment They  now  came  to  a  very  populous  part  of  the  coast, 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  attain  a  footing  on  land, 
800D  as  they  put  out  their  boats,  a  number  came  rowing  from  t  c 
shore  to  meet  them;  and  they  soon  distinguished  one  personage, 
whose  dress  and  deportment  announced  him  as  a  chief.  ^  He  was 
an  old  man  of  venerable  appearance,  with  a  beard  reacbUig  below 
Ws  middle,— a  robe  of  immense  size,  flowing  round  him,aii^* 
kstt  of  enormous  brim,  reaching  more  than  three  feet  across. 
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receired  tbem  graciously,  but  on  their  proposing  to  go  on  shore, 
iatimated  the  most  decided  preference  in  favour  of  proceeding 
towards  the  ship.  The  British  complied;  and  he  was,  with  grost 
difficulty,  hauled  up  with  his  bulky  appendages,  and  placed  upon 
deck*  He  then  showed  extreme  satisfaction,  and  endeavoured  to 
enter  into  conversation;  but  it  soon  proved  lhat  ugns  were  the 
ooly  possible  mode  of  communication.    He  behaved,  however, 
with  great  courtesy  and  gayety^ — eat  and  drank  after  the  English 
fiishiony— and  searched  every  comer  of  the  ship  with  eager  curi- 
oaity;  though  to  explore  some  of  them,  he  was  oblif^ed,  with 
great  reluctance,  to  lay  aside  his  hat  of  state.    After  several  in* 
terviews,  the  English  pressed  so  earnestly  the  proposition  of  re- 
turning his  visit  on  shore,  tliat  he  found  himself  obliged  to  comply. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  landing  taken  place,  than  his  coun- 
tenance changed,  and  he  was  soon  seen  melting  into  tears.  The 
parly  proceeded  towards  a  village  in  sight;  but  the  old  man  soon 
began  crying  violently,  and  at  length  sobbed,  and  «ven  bellowed 
aloud.  The  English,  entreating  to  know  the  cause  of  such  dire- 
ful afBiction,  he  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  nothing  was  intel- 
ligible except  the  sign  of  passing  hb  hand  frequently  across  his 
neckj  which  was  understood  to  intinuue  that  his  head  was  in  dan- 
ger. Every  attempt  to  abate  his  agony  having  proved  unavailkig, 
there  remained  no  choice  but  to  return  to  the  ship.  He  appeared 
then  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  but  made  no  attempt  to  repair  it  by 
inviting  them  again  on  shore 

The  expedition  proceeded  southwards;  but  they  were  soon  sur- 
prised to  find  that  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  coast  of  Cores 
was,  in  fact,  a  numerous  collection  of  small  islands,  the  existence 
of  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  The  number  of  these  islands 
baffled  all  calculation.  From  a  high  pomt  which  they  reached  in 
one  of  the  group,  they  could  count  a  hundred  and  twenty  in 
sight,  and  during  a  course  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  the 
sea  continued  as  closely  studded  with  them.  There  does  not,  per- 
haps, exist  in  the  world  such  an  archipelago  of  islets.  Wherever 
they  landed,  the  same  eager  anxiety  was  shown  for  their  re-cU- 
barkation;  so  that  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Corean  goveni- 
ment  is  as  rigidly  adverse  to  the  admission  of  strangers  as  those 
of  China  and  Japan. 
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The  vessels  now  left  the  shore,  and,  after  a  considerable  run, 
passed  a  volcanic  island  called  Sulphur  island;  but  the  surf  pre- 
vented them  from  landing.    They  soon  alter  came  in  sight  of  the 
great  island  of  Lieu  Kieu,  or,  as  captain  Hall  calls  it.  Loo  Choo« 
The  very  first  view  of  it  inspired  a  pleasing  sentiment,  as  it  re- 
sembled, according  to  Mr.  Macleod's  description,  rather  the  en- 
virons of  the  finest  country-seats  in  England,  than  the  shores  of  a 
remote  and  unknown  island.  The  deportment  of  the  people  soon 
confirmed  every  favourable  impression.  Several  canoes  came  up, 
which  handed  water,  provisions,  and  fish,  without  asking,  or 
seeming  to  expect  any  return.  Their  manners  were  at  once  gen- 
tle and  ceremoniously  respectful;  they  uncovered  their  heads  in 
presence  of  the  English,  and  bowed  whenever  they  spoke.  The 
snore  was  soon  covered  with  spectators;  and  the  ships  were  visi- 
ted by  several  chiefs,  who  behaved  in  the  frankest  and  kindest 
manner.    When,  however,  the  English  began  to  make  overtures 
for  returning  these  visits  on  shore,  every  mode  ot  polite  evasion 
was  studiously  employed.  They  pretended  to  consider  themselves 
so  much  mferior  to  their  new  acquaintances,  as  to  have  no  claim 
to  such  a  return,  which  would  even,  they  said,  have  degraded 
the  latter.    Captain  Maxwell  having  complained  of  illness,  they 
offered  to  sf  nd  a  physician  on  board;  and  when  he  said  that  his 
physician  had  recommended  a  ride  on  shore,  they  merely  laugh- 
ed, and  changed  the  subject.    After  several  visits,  however,  the 
captain  pushed  the  offer  so  home,  that  they  could  not  reject  it 
without  an  open  breach.  Five  of  the  officers  accordingly,  landed,, 
and  were  received  with  much  ceremony,  being  led  by  the  chiefs 
through  two  files  of  people,  ranged  on  each  side  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  them.  They  soon  reached  a  temple,  where  they  found 
a  large  japanned  table  spread,  and  were  regaled  with  a  dinner, 
consisting  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  fish  fried  in  butter,  smoked  pork, 
pi^ft'  Jiver  sliced,  several  kind  of  cakes,  and  other  dishes,  most  of 
which  were  found  palatable.    The  entertainment  was  conducted 
w'ith  much  gayety  and  good  humour.    It  was  still  in  vain  that 
they  solicited  permission  to  land  their  stores,  and  take  up  their 
quarters  on  shore,  for  the  benefit  of  health  and  exercise.  This, 
however,  was  at  length  brought  about.   The  natives  had,  at  first, 
fecornniendcd  a  harbour  ten  miles  to  the  southward;  but  their 
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new  visiters9  when  better  known,  becoming  daily  more  agreeable, 
they  showed  no  wish  to  part,  and  always  shunned  furnishing 
the  promised  guide  to  this  new  station.    One  morning,  however, 
the  Lyra  disappeared,  and  they  found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  had  gone 
to  reconnoitre  the  harbour  in  question.    The  dread  of  losing  the 
English  altogether  made  all  their  demands  be  at  once  agreed  to. 
They  were  received  on  shore,  and  commodiously  lodged  in  a 
large  temple.  Their  range,  however,  was  always  confined  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits.    They  saw  at  a  distance  a  large 
building,  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  was  the  king's  palace; 
but  all  poutive  information  on  the  subject  was  steadily  withheld. 
At  the  same  time,  the  intimacy  and  cordiality  of  the  English  with 
the  natives  daily  augmented.  They  had  a  Chinese  interpreter,  so 
that  they  could  communicate  from  the  first  by  words;  and  bodi 
parties  soon  made  great  progress  in  each  other's  language.  The 
aiost  interc^sting  personage  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Ma- 
dera, who  appeared  first  as  a  common  native,  and  associated  with 
the  sailors,  but  gradually  rose  in  consequence,  till  he  proved  to 
be  a  man  of  very  high  rank,  who  had  assumed  this  disguise  for 
the  sake  of  observing  the  strangers  more  intimately.  He  appears  . 
to  have  been  remarkably  distinguished  by  intelligence,  as  well  as 
by  a  good-humoured,  gay,  and  friendly  disposition.   Before  leav- 
ing Loo  Choo,  they  were  visited  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a  very 
polite  personage,  but  who  had  nothing  striking  in  his  manners  or 
appearance.   On  their  expressing  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the 
king,  he  stated,  that  the  custom  of  the  country  forbade  this,  unleal 
they  came  on  an  express  mission  from  their  own  sovereign.  The 
English,  soon  after,  took  their  departure,  which  drew  forth  deep 
demonstrations  of  grief  from  Madera  and  their  other  friends. 

The  inhabitants  of  Loo  Choo,  appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  in- 
teresting people.  In  their  manners  and  political  atate,  they  seem 
to  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  people  of  China  and  those  of 
the  South  Sea  islands,  and  by  a  rare  good  fortu^ie,  to  have  united 
the  good  qualides  of  both,  without  the  faults  of  cither.  They 
combine  the  civilization  of  the  one  race  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
other.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted both  with  arms  and  with  money.  Their  honesty  was 
quite  unimpeachable.    Although  they  had  free  access  to  every 
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part  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  temple  in  which  the  stoites  W£re  af- 
tei*wards  placed,  no  instance  of  pilfering  was  ever  observed;  and 
when  any  thing  was  missing,  no  onp  ever  suspected  that  it  could 
have  been  carried  off  by  the  natives.    They  are  a  gay  and  social 
people,  carry  about  their  dinner  in  boxes,  and  have  frequent  fiic* 
nic  parties  among  themselves.    They  appeared  to  enjoy  much 
the  hospitality  of  the  ship,  an4  did  not  always  confine  themselves 
within  the  most  rigid  rules  of  temperance.  The  population  could 
not  be  conjectured.    The  part  of  the  island  immediately  under 
observation  was  highly  ferdle  and  cultivated,  but  the  opposite 
side  was  understood  to  be  much  less  improved.' 

Captsdn  Hall  displays  a  degree  of  geological  knowledge, 
which,  though  hereditary  with  him,  is  very  unusual  in  maritime 
travellers.  Unfortunately,  the  regions  surveyed  afforded  little 
scope  for  its  exercise.  We  must  except  the  curious  account  of 
the  structure  of  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Corea,  which  he  named 
Hutton's  island,  after  that  celebrated  geologist.  We  may  add  the 
descriptions  of  the  coral  formations  on  the  coast  of  Loo  Choo,  for 
that  island  presented  no  other  remarkable  features.  The  volume 
is,  moreover,  enriched  by  a  vocabulary  of  the  Loo  Choo  lan- 
guage, and  by  a  great  variety  of  nautical  observations. 


ABYSSINIAN  BEEF-STEAKS. 

Mr,  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  has  frequently  been  ri- 
diculed for  asserting  it  was  the  practice  in  Abyssinia,  to  cnt  slices 
from  the  backs  of  their  cattle  while  alive,  and  then  to  drive  them 
back  to  pasture;  but  Mr.  Salt,'  in  his  late  travels,  confirms  the' 
same.  He  tells  us,  that  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  party  to  which 
he  was  attached,  cut  off  two  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  buttock, 
near  the  tail,  of  one  of  the  cows  they  were  driving  before  them; 
and  then  sewed  up  the  wounds,  plastering  them  over  with  cow 
dung,  and  drove  the  animal  forwards,  while  tbey  cooked  the 
steaks. 

VOL.  VI.  3  A 
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Discourtet  on  the  BMsnce  the  Jewuh  and  Christian  Revelation;  with 
Notes  aod  IlhistratioDs.  Bj  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Weliwood,  Bart.  D.D. 
F.R.S.  Ediabargh.  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Longman,  and 
Hamilton,  London.    18(6.    Qvo,    From  the  Auguttan  Review. 

The  character  in  which  this  author  conies  before  us  would 
serre  as  a  good  excuse  for  many  more  faults  than  his  perform- 
ance exhibits.  Superior  to  the  desire  of  literary  distinctioDSy 
and  seeking  for  the  praise  of  usefulness  alone,  he  has  no  disap* 
pointment  to  fear,  as  he  aims  at  nothing  of  which  the  goodness  of 
his  ends  and  the  £tness  of  his  means  do  not  assure  him.  The 
subject  he  has  selected  for  the  employment  of  his  leisure  hours, 
Is  one  which  no  christian  can  regard  with  indifference,  and  it  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  man  of  learning.  This  publica- 
tion professes  to  be  no  more  than  an  epitome  of  the  works  of  those 
celebrated  divines  whose  labours  have  so  effectually  established 
the  truth  of  our  religion;  but  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  arguments  mre  judicious,  and  the  whole  is  well  adapted  to  the 
perusal  of  ordinary  readers,  to  whom  those  learned  works  are 
inaccessible.  It  is  fitted  to  convey,  to  a  very  numerous  class 
who  greatly  want  it,  a  clear  idea  of  the  process  by  which  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity  are  usually  defended;  and  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  answer  every  purpose  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is 
designed.  Though  it  may  not  have  added  much  to  the  mass  of 
evidence  already  collected,  it  will  not  be  the  author's  fault  if  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  be  not  from  this  time  more  generally 
known.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  reverend 
Baronet's  truly  modest  Preface,  whether  the  character  we  have 
here  given  of  the  W9rk  corresponds,  or  not,  with  his  own  opinkn 
of  it  He  ceminly  has  not  exaggerated  ^  mmito  of  has  per* 
fi»rmaiioe. 

In  the  following  discourses,  the  author  has  had  no  other  ol^ject*  than 
to  collect  the  leading  facts  on  which  the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and 
christian  revelation  depends;  and  to  represent  them  in  a  connected  view, 
within  such  a  narrow  compass,  as  should  render  them  accessible  to  com- 
mon readers.  They  contain  sketches,  and  nothing  more,  of  What  has  been, 
much  more  completely  discussed  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Jones,  Sherlock,  Ltfttd- 
ner,  Michaelis,  WatKm,  Paley,  and  floany  others,  though  be  is  Mt  aware 
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tbat  the  several  parts  of  the  ailment  in  the  foUowio^  discourses  have  been 
before  stated  in  a  continued  series.  He  has  availed  himself  of  whatever 
has  been  written  by  others,  without  reserve;  and  is  at  least  as  sensible  a» 
his  readers  can  be,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  any  personal  merit  from  such  a 
compilation.  He  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  hSe,  when  the  humblest 
sphere  of  usefulness  should  be  more  interesting  than  any  degree  of  literary 
reputation.  And  his  object  will  therefore  be  gained,  if  the  following  dis- 
courses shall  be  found  to  contain  any  thing  which  shall  serve  to  add  to  the 
infiMrmation,  or  to  remove  the  doubts,  or  to  confirm  the  fiaitth,  of  the  least 
informed,  who  shall  peruse  them.  He  is  sensible  that  they  have  not  the 
correctness  which,  with  more  leisure,  he  might  have  given  them;  and  that 
there  are  sometimes  repetitions,  and  frequently  a  did'useness,  which  might 
have  been  avoided.  They  have  been  written  at  intervals,  in  the  midst  of 
many  avocations;  and  he  has  only  to  express  his  hope,  that  their  defects 
shall  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  subject,  but  to  the  author.  However  he  may 
have  failed  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  allows  himself  to  believe  that 
his  general  object  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  attention.  He  is  per- 
suaded that  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  inseparably  conjoined  as  the 
revelations  of  God;  and  that  every  thing  which  is  most  important  tx>  man- 
kind, and  to  every  individual^-to  the  prosperity  of  the  present  world, 
aiMl  to  erery  expectation  beyond  it^^^epends  on  the  influence  and  pro- 
gress of  genuine  Christianity." 

We  transcribe  the  Allowing  passage  from  his  discourse  on 
Propheot/'  with  the  greater  willingness,  because  it  will  serve^ 

at  the  same  time,  as  a  specimen  of  the  anthor's  style,  and  as  an 

illustration  of  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article. 

There  is  a  prophecy  addressed  to  the  Jews,  which  is  twice  delivered 
by  Jeremiah,  in  these  words:  '  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations 
whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  (saith  tlie  Lord,]  yet  will  I  not  make  a  full 
end  of  thee.'*  The  prophet  Hosea  predicted  of  the  Jews,  that  *  they 
alioiiU  be  wanderers  among  the  nations. 'f  And  Amos  more  particularly 
represents  *-  ike  house  ef  Jacob'  as  every  where  scattered,  but  constantly 
preserved:  '  I  will  not  utteriy  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord; 
for  lo,  I  will  command,  and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  the 
nations,  like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least  grain  fall 
upon  the  earth. '| 

^<  The  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Romans,  by 
each  of  whom  the  Jews  were  at  different  periods  subjugated  or  enslaved, 

*  Jeremiah,  xxx.  11.  and  xliv.  28.  f  Hosea,  ix.  17. 

-    X  Araos,  ix.  B,  9. 
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bare  all,  in  their  tarn,  long  ceased  to  exist  as  independent  nations.  Their 
posterity  are  uadislingnished  and  unknown  in  the  population  of  modem 
states.  The  existence  of  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  people,  is  as  clearlj  exhibited  in  the  latest  as  in  the  earliest  a^. 
Hosc  d  and  Amos  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz,  Hesekiah; 
Jer('miah  before  the  Babylonish  captivity:  and  when  the  Jews  returned  to 
Jud.- M.  screaty  yoars  after  the  captivity,  they  ha^ithe  same  national  cha- 
racter, and  were  the  same  people  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  driven  from 
Jerusalem.  At  a  later  period,  they  were  finally  expelled  from  their  coun- 
try by  the  Romans,  without  mercy  or  distinction,  and  were  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  inhabited  world.  And  yet,  at  the  distance  of  seven- 
teen hundred  years  from  their  dispersion,  it  is  no  more  a  question,  whether 
they  are  now  known  as  a  people  different  from  all  other  nations,  than  it 
could  have  been  before  Vespasian  led  his  army  to  the  sieg^e  of  Jerusalem. 
They  are  scattered  among  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  of  Europe,  of  Asia, 
and  of  America;  and  every  where,  and  in  every  age,  they  are  recognized 
is  Jews,  who  form  a  part  of  the  population  of  almost  every  state,  but  who 
are  never  confounded  with  any  one  of  the  Gentile  tribes.  They  have,  in 
every  clime,  and  among  every  nation,  the  aspect,  the  manners,  the  die^ 
tinctive  characters,  the  usages,  and  the  religion  of  Jews. ' 

Their  sacrifices,  and  the  peculiar  rights  and  service  of  their  altar,  were 
of  necessity  superseded  and  abolished,  when  their  temple  and  their  capital 
city  were  destroyed  by  the  decrees  of  God.  But  they  have  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  read  in  their  synagogues  still;  and,  excepting  the  unhappy  coan- 
tries  in  which  despotism  proscribes  the  Jewish  faith  as  a  crime  to  be 
punished  with  death,  a  Jew  is  as  clearly  distinguished  from  the  worship- 
pers in  the  churches  and  temples  of  modem  states,  as  if  he  were  still  an 
inhabitant  of  the  plain,  or  of  the  mountains  of  Judea.  When  the  people 
of  other  nations  liave  either  been  expelled  by  violence  from  their  native 
soil,  or  have  voluntarily  renounced  it,  experience  has  uniformly  demcm- 
strated,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  the  distinctive  marics  of 
their  origin  are  insensibly  lost  in  the  characters,  the  manners,  and  the 
usages  of  their  adopted  countries.  But  the  Jews  are  Jews  in  erery  land; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  individuals  who  have  deserted  their  faith,  are 
as  much  a  peculiar  people  in  the  present  age  as  they  have  ever  been. 

"  If  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was  accomplished  when  the  Jews  were 
restored  from  Babylon,  and  when  the  nations,  who  had  before  oppresscid 
them,  lost  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  world;  if  it  was  accomplished 
when  the  empire  of  Rome  wajvoverwhelmed  by  Barbarians,  and  the  Jews 
were  still  a  people,  while  the  Romans  were  ccmfounded  with  the  Goths  nnd 
Vandals;  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  condition  of  modem  states  to  exempt 
them  from  revolutions  which  have  overwhelmed  every  ancient  establiah' 
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xnent;  and  if  the  Jews  are  still  the  separate  people  which  they  have  e?er 
beeo, — ^is  it  possible  to  read  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  with  all  these 
circmnstances  before  us,  without  relying^  upon  the  authority  and  inspira- 
tioQ  of  the  prophets?  '  Though  I  make  a  full  end,  (saith  the  Lord,^  of  all 
the  nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end  of 
thee.'"— p.  130. 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  Jews  is  at  this  time  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. The  hearts  of  many  among  us  begin  to  feel  for  the 
sufferings  and  degradation  of  this  persecuted  people,  and  our 
eyes  begin  to  be  turned  towards  their  final  restoration,  which  is 
so  clearly  predicted  in  holy  writ.  By  whatever  means  this  feel- 
ing and  this  expectation  have  been  excited  in  the  religious  world, 
and  whether  the  grounds  of  them  be  strong  or  weak,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  christian  philanthropy  to  witness  their  very  extensive  pre- 
valence. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  revival  of  their 
former  prosperity  as  a  nation,  and  their  return  to  their  native 
landr— events,  which,  if  ever  they  take  plac>,  will  probably  be 
brought  about,  not  by  human  means,  but  by  some  potent  exer- 
tion of  supernatural  agency,  which  man  will  gaze  at  with  won- 
der and  adoration,~sureiy,  to  relieve  their  temporal  distresses, 
and  to  rescue  them  from  that  state  of  moral  depravation  in  which 
they  are  now  sunk,  is  an  employment  worthy  of  the  hand  of  cha- 
rity. Though  the  conversion  of  a  whole  nation,  labouring  under 
prejudices  so  strong,  so  inveterate,  and  so  interwoven  almost  with 
their  very  existence,  seems  to  be  a  work  too  great  for  man  to  ac- 
complish; yet  every  attempt  on  our  parts  to  further  such  a  de- 
A>gA»  ministering  to  their  necessities  and  enlightening  their 
minds,  in  supposed  compliance  with  his  revealed  will,  will  pro- 
bably be  regarded  with  approbation-  by  that  Divine  Being,  who 
has  given  so  many  indications  of  his  wish  to  save  the  « lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel."  , 

To  the  honour  of  our  age,  that  strong  antipathy  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  the  result  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  which  has 
so  long  constituted  the  principal  obstruction  to  any  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  persecuted  Israelites,  has  given  place  to 
more  generous  sentiments  in  the  professors  of  Christianity;  and, 
as  it  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received  to 
excite  esteei^  and  friendship  for  the  benefactor,  we  have  reason 
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to  expect  that  the  desTre  of  reconcUiatioD  will  toon  be  mutiui. 
To  use  the  lai>giiage  of  some  of  the  eloquent  advoeatee  of  this 
|;ood  caoae,  the  Jew  is  to  be  coDsidered  as  the  christian's  elder 
brother."  The  inheritance  of  salvation  was  originally  his,  and 
though  his  want  of  faith  induced  him  to  reject  the  precious  offer, 
and  to  surrender  his  birthright,  we  should  not  forget  the  ciaimJie 
has  upon  our  aflFcction  and  pitj.  If  he  do  staiKl  in  thi|t  endear- 
ing relation  to  us,  we  should  not  ibrsake  him  in  his  need  and  his 
affliction.  Hia  transgression,  it  is  true,  wa$  great— *but  he  ^ 
greatly  suffmd  for  it. 

The  history  of  this  people,  extraordinary  and  interesting 
throughout,  has»  for  a  series  of  ageS|  given  rise  to  opinions  con- 
cerning them,  which  seem  to  us  equally  ungenerous  and  unjust. 
The  necessarily  strong  language  of  their  prophets  and  legisla- 
tors, has  caused  their  obstinacy,  ingratitude,  afid  incredulity,  to 
be  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  readers  of  the  Bible;  wlule  their 
greatest  offence  of  all,  their  conduct  towards  the  Son  of  God,  has 
frequently  drawn  upon  them  all  the  reproaches  that  acrimp- 
nious  eloquence  of  believers  could  supply.  We  pretend  not  to 
excuse,  or  to  deny,  the  guilty  transactions  in  which  they  were  tpo 
frequently  engaged:  they  were  too  crimiiial  to  be  excused,  and 
too  clearly  attested  to  be  denied.  But  we  cannot  permit  those 
who  are  themselves  not  without  sin,"  to  hurl  vindictively,  and 
without  authority,  the  avenging  stone  at  the  head  of  an  offending 
brother.  If  it  can  he  shown  that  the  offences  of  the  sons  of 
Abraham  pay  be  accounted  for  from  a  view  of  the  fraiUy  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  and  that  their  guilt  was  perhaps  no 
greater  or  more  unnatural  than  that  of  many  professing  Chris- 
tians now  is,  those  offences  will,  it  is  true,  remain  humiliating 
instances  of  man's  foUy  and  wickedness,  but  they  will  cease  to 
brand  with  peculiar  infamy  the  descendants  of  those  who  cqm- 
mitted  them. 

When  we  are  considering  the  numerous  transgressions  of  the 
divine  law  from  which  they  cannot  be  excused,  and  which  at  last 
drew  down  such  signal  punishment  upon  them,  wc  should  also 
consider  the  numerous  difficulties  and  temptations  of  their  sitya- 
tion.  AH  the  nations  around  t'lem  presented  an  example  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  destructive  kind,  and  were  i^vvays  ioduatri- 
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employed  in  endeavouring  to  seduce  there  from  their  duty 
and  fkith.   Thoagfc  painful  to  the  pride  of  man,  it  ii  by  no  means 
matter  of  astonishment,  to  those  who  are  Conversant  v^ith  his  na- 
tut^,  that  the  attractions  of  the  wives  of  their  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours should  have,  in  many  instances,  so  fer  prevailed,  that  the 
worship  of  the  only  true  Ood  should  have  occasionally  ceased 
among  thefti,  or  that  the  Sun  of  righteousness  itself  should  have 
been  unable  to  penetrate  the  cloud  of  prejudice,  which  even  their 
religion  had  somewhat  contributed  to  raise.    None,  surely,  ©eeds 
to  be  informed  how  prone  we  are  to  offend  in  spite  of  the  strong* 
est  conviction  of  the  destructive  tendency  of  our  s£s,  or  how 
frequently  the  pleasures  of  the  worid  have  caused  even  Chris- 
tians to  apostatize,  virtually  at  least,  from  the  feith  which  the 
fullest  evidence  had  before  assured  them  to  be  true.    We  do  net 
pretend  to  excuse  the  enormity  of  those  offences  against  whicli 
Uie  displeasure  of  Heaven  has  been  so  clcariy  expressed;  we 
wish  only  to  represent  the  erroneous  nature  of  those  reasonings 
which  are  intended  to  prove  that  the  guilt  of  that  people,is  Ihw 
various  rebellions  against  God,  is  of  a  character  any  way  siDgu^ 
lar  Or  unaccountable;  or  that  their  crimes  were  more  unpardon^ 
able  than  tbose  of  whicli  other  nations  were  in  their  turn,  guilty. 
The  same  just  God  who  accuses  the  Israelites  of  rebeUaon,  ob^ 
stinacy,  and  incredulity,  employed  them  to  punish  the  abomina* 
ble  wickedness  of  the  idolatrous  nations  around  them,  by  ^  de- 
stroying tlicm  utterly:"  and  when  We  are  told  that  the  Jews  have 
been  driven  kito  captivity,  and  deprived  of  *«  the  sceptre,"  aB<k 
continue  to  this  day  scattered  over  the  whole  earth;  n^y  we  no:,^ 
in  return,  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  has  become  of  those  mighty 
cmplres^the  plague  and  terror  of  mankind,  which  owned  hardly 
any  limits  but  those  of  the  great  globe  itself.  '  The  result  of  such 
a  comparison  is  in  favour  of  the  Jews;  for  they  still  subsist,  in  all 
their  misfortunes,  a  peculiar  people;  while  all  those  stately  dy> 
nasties  have  successively  perished,  leaving  ^<not  a  wreck  be- 
hind." 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  a  person,  who,  after  using  every 
means  within  his  reach  to  inform  his  judgment  aright,  becomes 
fuHy  wd  conscientiously  convinced  of  the  lawfulness  of  any  ac- 
tion, can  contract  no  guilt  by  performing  it:    Whatever  be  the 
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consequences  of  the  action  to  himself  or  to  others,  he  is  excusa- 
ble before  God  and  man  from  all  that  constitutes  the  crimmalUy 
of  the  a^mr,  namely-)  the  obliquity  of  the  motive.  No  exception 
can  well  be  taken  against  this  method  of  estimating  the  quality 
of  any  action  or  agent.  It  affords  no  excuse  whatever  for  wil- 
ful ignorance,  because  it  does  not  permit  a  man  to  act,  in  any 
doubtful  case,  till  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  just 
idea  of  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and  satisfied  his  conscience  that  it 
is  quite  consistent  .with  that  which  he  believes  to  be  the  will  of 
Qod  respecting  it.  It  even  requires  of  him,  in  case  of  extreme 
difficulty  ttid  importance,  not  to  act  at  all — rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  doing  wrong.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  motive  of  the 
agent  was  not  bad,  or  that  he  acted  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
if  he  might  have  known  better,  had  he  taken  more  pains  to  ac- 
«quire  information.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  did  not  foresee  the 
ill  consequences  of  the  act,  if  he  might  hAve  foreseen  them.  In 
this  manner,  we  apprehend,  it  may  be  clearly  ascertained  whether 
any  action  be  criminal  or  not;  and  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred 
by  the  agent  may  be  determined  by  the  application  of  the  same 
rule.  He  who  deliberately  acts  against  his  judgment  and  his 
conscience,  incurs,  undoubtedly,  the  full  and  aggravated  guilt  of 
the  transaction  whatever  it  be,  and  cannot  complain  if  he  pay  the 
unmitigated  penalty  annexed  to  it.  He  who  neglects  to  inform 
his  judgment  and  his  conscience  aright,  is  likewise  criminal  if 
his  action  be  so,  though  not  in  the  same  degree;  and  his  guilt  is 
4ln  proportion  to  his  negligence.  If  he  wilfully  shut  his  eyes 
against  the  evidence  that  might  convince  him,  tlie  act  he  may 
perform  will  differ  very  little  (if  at  all)  from  a  deliberate  crime. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  inquire  whether  the  vulgar  opinion  re- 
specting the  Jewish  nation  be  correct,  we  should  begin  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  means  with  which  Divine  Providence  had  fur- 
nished them  of  learning  the  true  nature  of  the  transactions  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  how  far  they  acted  in  deliberate 
opposition  to  the  light  they  had,  or  might  have  had.  When  we 
look  into  their  history  for  satisfaction  on  this  point,  it  must  be 
granted  on  all  hands,  that  their  real  purity  and  holiness  was  not 
such  as  their  numerous  advantages  would  have  led  us  to  expect; 
yet,  if  we  compare  them,  at  most.periods  of  their  history,  with 
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the  most  polished  and  enlightened  cotemporary  nations,  we  shall 
find  that  the  effects  of  their  separation  were  evidenced  by  a  su- 
perior purity  of  faith  and  morals.  That  the  Jews  were  generally 
convinced  of  the  obligation  and  divine  origin  of  their  religion, 
especially  in  the  latter  ages  of  their  existence  as  a  nation,  can  * 
hardly,  we  should  think,  be  questioned.  That  thcty  were  smcere 
in  their  attachment  to  it,  and  scrupulous  to  excess  in  their  ob*' 
servance  of  what  they  considered  its  most  essential  injunctions, 
seems  also  manifest.  They  often,  it  is  trug,  neglected  the  weigh- 
tier matters  of  the  law;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  entirely 
forgotten,  for  any  length  of  time,  their  reverence  for  the  law 
itself  or  its  Divine  author.*  There  were,  undoubtedly,  periods 
of  great  and  almost  universal  depravity;  but,  through  the  worst 
of  times,  the  word  of  God  has  been,  by  their  means,  transmitted 
to  us  unaltered  and  uncorrupted,  with  religious  care  and  venera- 
tion. Persecution  could  not  shake  their  faith  and  constancy,  al- 
though the  most  sanguinary  tyrants  employed  the  most  dreadful 
tortures  to  awe  them  into  submission;  neither  the  scorn  nor  the 
malice  of  their  enemies  could  make  them  cease  to  be  Jews,  or 
resign  their  national  distinct^ns. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  comprehend,  within  the 
limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily  confined,  all  the  arguments 
that  a  careful  examination  of  their  history  would  afford  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  we  have  ventured  to  offer.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  we  briefly  state  some  of  our  reasons  for  thinkmg  that  the 

'  rebellious  disposition  occasionally  manifested  by  that  people  in 
their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  their  subsequent  trans- 
^essibn  of  God's  commandments  which  led  to  their  captivity, 
and  their  rejection  of  the  long  promised  and  anxiously  expected 
ZVlessiah,  which  brought  about  their  final  dispersion,  may  all  be 
traced  to  those  internal  springs  of  action  by  which  man  is  usu- 
ally driven  into  errors  and  crimes,  without  the  supposition  of  any 
exti^aordinary  depravity  in  them.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all  times  and  countries;  equally  disposed  to  yield  in  the  hour  of 

temptation,  and  equally  liable  to  become  better,  or  more  corrupt, 

*  The  stricter,  the  sublimer  morality  of  the  christian  seems  not  to  have 
been  required  by  the  law;  at  all  events,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  required. 
VOL.  VI.  3  B 
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according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be 
placed.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  both  nations  and  individu- 
als distinguished  by  uncoinmon  profligacy,  and  by  the  wanton- 
ness with  which  they  have  abused  the  various  advantages  of  thdr 
situation;  but^  except  in  a  few  particular  instances,  we  cannot 
consent  that  the  Jews  be  ranked  among  them.  What  they  are 
at  present,  and  have  been  since  their  dispersion,  cannot  be  brought 
as  an  argument  by  those  who  would  oppose  us;  for  if  ever  there 
were  circumstances  utterly  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  every 
thing  good  and  virtuous,  those  in  which  the  unfortunate  Jews 
have  all  that  time  been  placed,  are  such  without  a  doabt.  It  is^ 
indeed>  a  hard  struggle  with  the  bad  paasions  of  one's  nature, 

•  when  the  "  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  inan's  contumely,"  um- 
versal  desertion  and  distrust,  the  most  abject  poverty  in  many 
cases*  and  the  grossest  ig^rance  in  almost  all,  conspire  to  aug- 
ment their  strength  and  violence. 

It  has  *  been  considered  a  most  extraordinary  example  of  in- 
credulity and  disobedience,  that,  during  their  forty  years*  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  while  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader 
whom  they  could  not  doubt  to  be  (j^vinely  inspired  and  endowed 
with  powers  greater  than  those  which  are  commonly  conierred 
on  man;  while  they  could  not  but  believe  themselves  protected 
from  danger  and  conducted  to  victory  by  supernatural  means; 
and  while  a  miracle  was  daily  wrought  for  their  conofort  and 
support;  they  should  still  have  been  so  apt  to  rebel  against  their 
heavenly  leader  and  benefactor.    But  the  reader  should  remark; 

•  that  there  were  few  important  acts  of  rebellion  committed  du- 
ring that  time,  and  that  the  people  were  always  speedily  brought 
to  a  just  sense  of  the  crime  they  had  committed.  They  often,  it 
is  true,  murmured  against  Moses  and  ag^st  Aaron;  but  this 
was  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  when  the  strong  sense 
of  present  inconvenience,  and  alarm  for  the  future,  triumphed,  as 
it  is  very  apt  with  every  man  to  de,  over  those  better  feelings 
which,  in  happier  hours,  we  may  believe  them  to  have  cherished. 
We  know  that  the  too  common  effect  of  calamity,  even  upon 
the  best  of  men,  is  to  excite  distrust,  if  not  of  God's  ability  to 
deliver  them,  at  least  of  his  mclination.  Many,  no  doubt,  of  those 
who  knew  that  miracles  had  been  wrought  for  their  relief,  ques- 
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tioned  the  probability  of  their  being  wrought  tgain;  while  many)  iti 
their  confusion  and  dismay >  forgot,  for  the  moment^  all  the  farours 
they  had  receive^l.  When  high-raised  hopes  are  disappointed,  men 
reason  hastily,  and  often  conclude  wrongly;  and  hopelessness  of 
future  blessings  frequently  produces  ingratitude  for  the  past.  Be- 
sides, we  should  consider  that  the  multitude  among  the  Israelites 
probably  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  people 
of  other  nations;  that  many  were  inconsiderate  and  uninformed^ 
and  (having  recently  escaped  from  a  country  not  distinguished  for 
the  purity  of  either  its  morals  or  its  religion)  in  different  degrees 
tinctured  with  idolatrous  superstition,  and  fluctuating  in  their 
principles.    Such  a  multitude,  naturally  inclined  to  innovation 
and  disorder,  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  those  fac- 
tious and  ambitious  leaders  who  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  camp.. 
We  should  not  consider  the  Jewish  commonwealth  at  that  time 
as  of  a  character  wholly  religious,  and  entirely  free  from  those 
intrigues  and  contentions  for  power  which  distract  the  councils  of 
political  bodies.    Such  causes  are  certainly  sufficient  to  account 
for  momentary  discontents  and  murmuring^  when  difficulties  oc- 
curred; but,  as  they  had  no  deeper  root  or  stronger  foundation, 
some  well-timed  act  of  just  severity,  or  some  powerful  and  dig- 
•    nified,  yet  merciful  display  of  authority,  was  always  sufficient  to 
repress  them.    Is  not  such  conduct  every  day  observed,  even 
among  christians,  who  believe  they  have  the  least  possible  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  continual  superintendance  of  a  protecting  Pro- 
'  vidence,  and  the  veracity  of  Him  who  has  promised  never  to 
forsake  them?    It  is  affliction  that  tries  the  faith  of  the  christian 
now,  as  it  formerly  did  that  of  the  Jew;  and  an  investigation  of 
tlie  truth  would  probably  (were  it  practicable)  discover  that  the 
number  of  those  who  were  found  wanting  among  the  Jews,  is  not 
much  greater  (if  at  all,)  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  each, 
than  that  of  the  christians  who  have  been  believers  only  by  pro- 
fession.  We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  ingratitude  and  disobedience,  when  we  so  far 
defend  the  Jews;  nor  dare  we  think  of  accusing  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  even  our  Saviour  himself,  of  having  spoken  too 
harshly  of  their  conduct    Every  reproach,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
well  deserved,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  screen  the  guilty  Israel- 
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kes;— we  would  only  inquire  whether  those  reproaches  are  not 
equally  applicable  to  mankind  collectively,  even  to  us  christians) 
who  surely  have  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  the  Almighty  and 
his  works  as  they  could  boast  of. 

When  we  view  them  seuled  in  the-  promised  land,  their  con- 
duct will  appear  less  extraordinary  than  it  did  during  their  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness;  and  if  the  acknowledged  hardness 
of  their  hearts  in  that  "  day  of  temptation"  be  thought  to  admit 
of  some  slight  palliation,  we  shall  have  still  less  difficulty  to  en- 
counter with  respect  to  their  subsequent  proceedings.    The  pro- 
mise relative  to  their  final  settlement  in  Canaan  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  they  had  thus  incurred  a  new  debt  of  gratitude  and  love  to- 
wards their  Heavenly  Ruler;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protect- 
ing care  and  watchful  interference  of  Divine  Providence  in  their 
behalf,  were  neither  so  continually  nor  so  conspicuously  display- 
ed as  they  had  been  in  times  of  greater  peril  and  necessity.  The 
fertility  of  the  spot  in  which  they  were,  placed  had  rendered  it 
unnecessary  that  water  should  any  longer  be  drawn  from  the  atony 
rock  to  satisfy  their  thirst,  or  that  the  food  of  angels  should  be 
given  them  for  meat.    The  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire  had  also 
disappeared.    Their  visible  rulers  were  no  longer  favoured  with 
such  supernatural  powers  as  those  by  which  Moses  was  distin- 
guished; for  the  law  had  been  given,  and  the  claims  of  God  to 
their  worship  and  obedience  so  fully  established,  that  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs  might  now  safely  be  entrusted  to  persons  only  par- 
tially and  occasionally  elevated  above  tlieir  fellows  by  extraordi- 
nary gifts.    Almost  all  those  who  were  released  from  bondage  in 
Egypt,  perished  on  their  way  to  the  promised  land;  and  as  one 
generation  succeeded  to  an(^her,  the  miracles  performed  in  the 
wilderness  became  matter  of  historical  record  or  of  oral  tradition* 
and  thus  the  evidence  of  testimony  took  place  of  the  evidence  of 
the  senses.    But  however  strong  our  confidence  may  be  in  the 
testimony  on  which  it  rests,  faith  must  still  fall  short  of  absolute 
certainty;  and  though  perhaps  some  will  not  be  disposed  to  ad- 
niitHhe  force  of  this  argument  in  the  presdat  case,  they  must 
admit  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  actual  view  of  a  mi- 
I'acle  will  be  considerably  greater  than  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  bare '  relation  of  it.    A  particular  interposition  in  behalf  of 
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one's  ancestors,  has  not  the  effect  of  the  same  interposition  in 
behalf  of  one's  self. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  though  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  evi- 
^iencey  on  which  all  revealed  religion  must  depend,  had  lost  much 
of  its  force,  yet  the  other— -the  evidence  of  prophecy  fulfilled— 
was  continually  gaining  strength,  owing  to  the  number  of  those 
predictions,  the  fulfilment  of  which  could  not  be  denied;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  was  so  signally  visi- 
ble in  their  punishment,  >vhen  guilty  of  transgressing  his  law, 
and  in  their  deliverance  upon  repentance,  that  further  proof  could 
scarcely  have  been  obtained  from  the  most  stupendous  miracle,— 
even  "  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  Upon  this,  after  once 
more  asserting  that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  juattfy  the  Jews,  we 
will  remark,  that  though  we  grant  all  that  is  required  of  us,  we 
imly  acknowledge  them  to  have  acted  sometimes  in  wilful  and  de- 
liberate opposition  to  the  express  will  of  God.  Thb,  indeed, 
must  be  confessed  of  them;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  always  de- 
nied of  many  enlightened  christian  nations.  There  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  times,  when  every  species  of  idolatry  and 
wickedness  was  openly  and  generally  practised;  when  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  the  prophets  was  disregarded;  and  when  the  offend- 
ed Majesty  of  heaven  cried  out  for  vengeance.  But  when  we 
consider  the  powerful  effect  of  splendid  example,  upon  a  people 
not  fortified  against  the  allurements  of  vice  and  the  arguments 
of  infidelity;  and  when  we  see  it  declared  in  scripture,  that  it  was 
frequently  the  corrupt  example  of  the  monarch  «  that  caused 
Israel  to  sin;"  though  we  must  still  condemn,  if  we  would  be 
just,  their  occasional  apostasy,  we  shall  learn  to  blame  them  with- 
out acrimony,  and  to  temper  our  reproaches  with  chanty  and 
compassion. 

When, the  revolt  under  Jeroboam  precluded  ten  of  the  tribes 
from  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  the  true  God  at  Jerusalem, 
that  usurper  was  enabled  to  introduce  the  forbidden  rites  of  their 
idolatrous  neighbours,  which  are  so  congenial  with  the  bad  pas- 
sions  of  men,  and  so  indulgent  to  lawless  gratification.  The 
situation  of  affairs,  and  the  state  of  men's  minds,  were  at  that, 
time  but  too  favourable  to  any  attempt  at  an  alteration  in  the  na- 
tional religion;  and  such  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  all  connex- 
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ion  with  Jerosalem,  and  of  establishing  his  newly-acquired 
power,  yr%a  not  to  be  neglected  by  an  artful  prince  whose  title 
was  founded  upon  Tiolcoce  and  usurpation^  and  who  was  restrain- 
ed by  no  cowdeiitious  temples  from  inflicting  a  fatal  blow  upoo 
the  best  interests  of  hb  country.   This  was  the  prelude  to  a  sc- 
ries of  offences  against  the  laws  of  Heaven'.   The  denunctations 
of  their  prophets  were  too  frequently  despised;  till  at  length,  the 
dreadful  penalty  was  exacted*  and  they  nM>uniedi&  hurd  captiviqf 
their  follies  and  their  crimes.    But  the  virtue  which  prosperity 
had  corrupted  shone  bright  in  the  time  of  their  affliction.  They 
returned  repentant  to  their  God;  they  derived  comfort  from  his 
gracious  promises  to  their  lathers;  and  looked  forward  to  the 
Messiah  with  pious  ezpectationy  feu*  the  deliverance  of  their  pos- 
terity from  all  their  oppressors.   It  was  in  that  season  so  fit  for 
reflection,  that  they  became  fiiUy  convinoed  of  the  superiM*  pu- 
rity and  excellence  of  their  &ith,  and  resolved  to  adhere  to  it 
under  every  difficulty  to  which  it  mjght  subject  them.  Wbst 
though  they  mistook  the  meaning  of  those  prophecies,  whioh  re- 
lated to  the  glory  of  Israel,  and  the  light  that  was  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles — we  are  no  where  told  that  they,  at  that  tkne,  wil&Uy 
shut  their  eyes  i^^ainst  their  true  import;  and  we  are,  therefore, 
at  liberty  to  believe  that  the  confidence  with  which  they  evidently 
relied  upon  their  being  one  day  fulfilled,  was  the  result  of  a  dili- 
gent and  devout  examination  of  them,  and  a  perfect  assurance  of 
their  Divine  origin.    Let  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  these  predictions,  declare,  whether  their  error  in  ex- 
pecting, in  the  Messiah,  a  temporal  prince  who  should  deliver 
them  from  all  their  troubles,  and  subject  all  nations  to  their  sway, 
was  not  .natural  and  pardonable  in  a  people  bowed  down,  as  they 
were,  to  the  earth  by  the  heavy  hand  of  the  oppressor,  a  pe<^e 
to  whom  present  relief  was  so  very  desirable,  to  whom  eternal 
happiness  had  been  so  indistinctly  revealed.    This  unfortunate 
prejudice  against  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  certainly  not  found- 
ed originally  on  wilful  misapprehension,  may  be  urged  as  some 
excuse,  though  far  from  a  sufficient  one,  for  their  conduct  towards 
•him  who  came  to  save  them:  but  we  must  defer  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  interesting  subject  till  a  future  opportunity. 
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In  our  next  number,  we  purpose  to  state  the  nature  of  the  re- 
velation youchsafed  to  the  Jews;  to  ascertain,  as  well  as  we  can, 
how  hty  in  their  treataoent  of  tiie  Son  of  God,  they  acted  in  oppo* 
sttion  to  the  light  they  had,  or  might  heme  had;  and  in  what  de- 
gree they  are  now  curable,  in  continuing  in  their  unbelief.  We 
shall  also  offer  some  additional  observations  on  the  work,  which 
gave  occasion  to  this  article. 

[^To  he  continued.'] 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Thb  United  States,  navy  consists,  it  is  believed,  of  three  74*8, 
viz.  the  Franklin,  Independence,  and  Waahingt<m-^f  five  44 
gun  £pigatc»^threc  36'&— two  32's— one  20  gun  vessel^ten 
1 8*s— besides  several  smaller  ones  of  16,  14,  13,  and  of  smaller 
denominations.  Theve  are  four  74*8  on  the  stocky  besides  frigates 
and  smaller  vessels.  We  go  on  adding  to  our  navy,  as  &st  as  we  ^  _  ^  y 
can  obtain  well  seasoned  timber^and  it  is  thus  we  may  ga  on, 
iiBtii  we  shall  become,  as  bishop  Watson,  once  predicted,  ^<  the 
greatest  naval  power  on  the  globe."  , 

Our  government  wisely  pursues  the  plan  of  keeping  the  ves^ 
sek  we  have  in  service,  ac/h;tf— and  our  seamen  well  trained. 
For  which  purpose  they  send  them  on  distant  expeditions,  where 
our  commerce  or  concerns  will  be  benefited  by  their  presence. 
Some  of  them  are  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  watch  the 
crouching  corsair.  Othej?s  are  despatched  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  the  Pacific,  or  Indian  oceans.  Wherever  they  go,  they  bear  the 
flag  and  reputation  of  their  country.  They  bring  distant  nations 
acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  our  seamen^  and  the  urbanity  of 
our  officers.  Our  commerce  h  protected  against  exaction  and  sei- 
zure—-and  an  impression  is  every  where  imperceptibly  dissemi- 
nated of  our  strength,  of  our  enterprize,  of  the  blended  firmness 
and  courtesy  of  our  naval  heroes. 


During  one  year,  ending  on  the  first  of  August  last,  80,259 
bales  of  cotton  were  exported  from  New  Orleans. 
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POLITlt AL  STATE  OP  ALGIERS. 

On  the  Political  State  of  Algiers,  the  effects  of  the  recent  English  expe- 
dition, and  the  best  line  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  Barbary  States;  with 
observations^  bj  an  Italian  gentleman,  recently  returned  from  capti- 
Tity  in  that  country.    From  the  Edinburgh  Jdagazme, 

[The  f(^owing  article,  written  by  a  distinguished  foreigner^  will,  we 
trust,  be  (bund  equally  interesting  from  its  subject  and  execution.  We 
hare  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  it  was  communicated  by  professor 
Playfair,  who,  oo  his  late  tour  on  the  continent,  received  it  from  the  au- 
thor.] 

Iv  the  state  of  universal  suffering  which  Europe  experiences 
from  a  wtot  of  demand  for  the  produce  of  its  industry,  and  while  the 
poor  man  every  where  offers  his  labour  without  finding  employment 
or  adequate  wages,  no  event  would  be  more  desirable  than  one 
which  should  extend  the  enipire  of  civilization,  and  afford  to  bur 
manufactures,  among  a  new  people,  markets  which  are  no  longer 
found  in  Europe.  A  formidable  disorder  has  spread  through  the 
whole  system  of  our  political  economy;  it  b  no  longer  from  a 
vain  commercial  rivalry,  that  civilized  nations  dispute  ^e  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  it  is,  that  they  may  exist,  and  that  famine  may 
not  sweep  away  all  their  artisans,  all  the  workmen  employed  m 
those  numerous  establishments,  which  have  perhaps  been  impru- 
dently multiplied,  but  which  could  not  now  be  suffered  to  fall, 
without  our  perishing  along  with  them.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  dis- 
asters which  make  us  shudder,  and  of  which  we  have  already  felt 
the  approach,  we  must  make  haste  to  open  new  and  extensive 
markets  for  tlie  produce  of  our  manufacturing  industry;  we  must 
find  nations  accustomed  to  our  arts,  to  our  enjoyments,  to  all  the 
pleasures  and  wants  of  civilization,  who  will  purchase  the  various 
commodities  with  which  our  warehouses  are  glutted,  and  which 
we  must  either  sell,  or  perish  with  hunger. 

No  country  could  correspond  better  to  these  wishes  of  the  phi- 
lanthrppist  than  Barbary.  If  this  exfensive  coast,  separated  from 
Europe,  rather  by  the  expanse  of  a  large  lake  than  by  a  sea,  were 
subject  to  any  other  government  than  that  of  the  rufiians  by  whom 
it  is  oppressed,  it  would  soon  be  connected  with  us  by  a  com- 
merce most  varied,  most  rich,  and  most  profitable.  This  beau^ul 
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country  has  more  than  once  been  the  centre  of  high  civilization; 
it  was  rich)  popQlous>  industrious  under  the  Carthaginians,  under 
the  Romans,  under  the  Vandals,  and  under  the  Arabs.    It  holds 
intercourse  with  all  the  coasts  of  Europe  much  more  easily  and 
promptly,  than  these  coasts  with  the  capitals  of  their  own  states; 
the  conveyance  of  goods  would  be  more  eoonomical  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Genoa  to  Tunis  and  Algiers,  than  to  Paris,  or  even  to 
Turin  and  Milan.    Cato  presented  to  the  Roman  senate  figs  yet 
fresh,  whkh  had  been  gathered  under  the  walls  of  Carthage,  al- 
though this  fruit  was  no  longer  eatable  at  the  end  of  three  days. 
By  showing  these  figs,  which  he  had  carried  under  his  robe,  Cato 
made  the  ruip  pf  Carthage  be  decreed;  how  much  more  power- 
fully should  the  same  argument  persuade  us  to  restore  to  exist- 
ence an  empire  so  near  to  our  coasts. 

The  magnificent  shore  of  Africa  was  destined  by  nature  to  sup- 
port  at  least  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants;  it  supports  at  present 
not  tnore  than  five.    Enriched  by  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  within 
T^ich  of  all  the  enjoyments  which  our  arts  might  diffVise,  it  ought 
to  be  inhabited  by  one  of  the  happiest  nations  on  earth;  an  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  abode  only  of  crime  and  misery.    We  have 
doubtless  no  right  to  compel  our  neighbours  to  adopt  our  reli- 
gion, our  opinions,  our  manners;  but  we  can  ask  them  to  live  and 
let  live.    The  mutual  wants  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  cannot 
allow  any  one  to  make  a  vast  country  the  abode  of  death.  It  is  un- 
necessary, besides,  to  recur  to  abstract  principles  of  international 
right,  that  we  may  decide  what  Europe  would  be  entitled  to  do 
towards  the  people  of  Barbary;  the  latter  have  given  christian 
princes  provocation  so  ample,  as  fully  to  authorize  their  interfer- 
ence. 

We  are  often  disposed  to  consider  all  the  countries  that  lie 
south  of  our  own,  as  consumed  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun; 
those,  on  the  contrary,  who  know  Barbary,  speak  of  it  as  a  land  of 
enchantment;  thus  it  appeared  to  an  intelligent  Italian,  whose 
work  we  shall  immediately  refer  to;  although  the  circumstanc^ 
under  which  he  was  carried  thither,  were  calculated  to  excite  in 
lum  the  most  violent  prejudices  against  Africa.    M*  Pananti,  a 
Tuscan  man  of  letters,  who  had  long  resided  in  England,  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Algerines  as  he  was  retunung  from  this  laat  c<mntry, 
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and  condemned  to  slaveiy.  He  bad,  however,  the  good  fortune  to 
be  liberated  the  next  day. 

.  However  cruel  the  lot  with  which  he  was  threatened  at  Al- 
giers, Pananti  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  view  of  the  Afri- 
can coast.  "  There  is  no  country,  (says  he,)  more  favoured  by 
Heaven  and  Nature;  the  coast  of  Africa  was  anciently  considered, 
after  Egypt,  as  the  most  fertile  and  rich  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
and  as  one  of  the  first  granaries  of  the  city  which  reigned  ow 
the  world.  Tjie  Latin  writers  named  it  the  soul  of  the  9tate^  the 
jewely  €fiecioaita»  totiua  terre  JlorcntU;  and  the  great  men  of 
Rome  knew  no  refinement  of  luxury  and  cfieminacy  equal  to  thit 
of  possessing  palaces  and  country  seats  along  this  smiling  shore. 

The  climate  of  Barbary  is  mild  and  healthy,  though  the  air, 
by  iu  sharpness,  is  unfavourable  to  weak  eyes  and  delicate  lungs. 
The  course  of  the  seasons  is  generally  regular;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  heats  are  excessive,  but  all  the  days  of  summer  are  re- 
freshed l>y  salutary  winds  from  the  north.  Diseases  are  rare;  the 
plague  is  not  endemic;  it  is  always  brought  from  Constantinople. 
It  has  not  raged  there  for  twenty-four  years,  and  might  be  exclu- 
ded from  all  Barbary,  by  the  use  of  the  same  precautions  bf 
which  Europe  is  preserved  from  it 

"  In  Barbary,  heat,  joined  to  humidity,  gives  vigour  and  mag- 
nificence to  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Barley  is  the  princ^ 
harvest,  and  the  chief  support  of  man.  Wheat,  Turkey  com,  and 
a  species  of  large  pease  called  garencasi  likewise  abound.  The 
Indian  fig,  which  takes  root  with  extreme  facility,  forms  impene- 
trable hedges,  by  which  the  gardens  and  vineyards  are  enclosed. 
The  shoots  of  the  vine  rise  to  a  great  height;  they  extend  from 
Qne  tree  to  another,  in  the  form  of  superb  festoons.  Plantations  of 
olives  are  numerous  and  productive;  there  occur  also  certun 
thorny  shrubs,  the  fruit  of  which,  as  to  taste  and  size,  resembles 
the  olives  of  Spain.  The  wild  olive  grows  without  culture;  the 
grenade  is  three  times  larger  than  that  of  Italy;  the  melons  airive 
at  an  enormous  bulk;  figs  abound,  as  well  as  oranges,  of  exqui- 
^te  taste;  chesnut  trees  are  not  numerous,  and  the  cfaesnuts  are 
small,  though  good.  Oaks  rise  to  a  great  height;  srmHig  these 
may  be  distinguished  the  gvercM  bbllota  of  naturalists;  the  natives 
eat  the  acorui  which  resembles  in  taste  the  wild  chesnut.    It  is 
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found  also  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
Italy.  There  is  also  a  species  of  cypress,  the  branches  of  which 
rise,  in  a  pyramid,  to  a  prodigious  height.  Here  is  commonly  found 
the  almond  tree,  the  silk-worm-mulberry,  the  indigqfcra  glauca 
of  dyers,  the  cineraria  of  marshes,  which  is  employed  against  ob- 
structions of  the  stone;  the  xcnna^  of  which  the  Africans  extract 
the  juice,  to  stain  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet;  the  scilla  tnari* 
timuy  the  duldoaoy  the  radicata;  the  dwarf  palm  tree,  the  dates  of 
vhich  are  very  small;  the  saccharum  cylindricum^  the  agro9tU 
/iungen»j  and,  in  the  arid  valleys,  the  cistus  odorataj  the  erica 
arboreaj  and  the  superb  cac/u«,*which  supply  to  sheep  a  salutary 
pasture,  and  which  embalm  the  air  with  the  sweetest  odours;  the 
laurel  rose  embellishes  and  animates  the  country.  When  all  is 
scorched  by  the  heats  of  summer,  the  hillocks  are  covered  with 
rosemary,  which  purify  the  atmosphere.  We  meet  here  and 
there  little  groves  of  those  celebrated  white  roses,  whence  the 
purest  essence  is  distilled.  The  sugar  cane  succeeds  perfectly 
in  this  mild  climate;  the  species  called  aoliman  is  the  loftiest  and 
most  juicy  that  is  known  on  earth.  After  all,  no  fruit  of  this  fer- 
tile land  equals,  in  utility  to  the  human  race,  those  of  the  lotus 
and  the  palm-tree." 

This  magnificent  country,  this  country  so  richly  gided  by  na- 
ture, so  advantageously  situated  for  the  benefit  of  Europe,  so  ce- 
lebrated in  the  annals  6f  civilization,  has  been  abandoned  for 
three  centuries  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  adventurers,  en- 
listed in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  strangers  to  Africa  by  their 
manners,  their  language,  and  their  sentiments,  and  detested  by 
its  inhabitants,  over  whom  they  exercise  a  horrible  tyranny. 
Those  pirates  who  established  themselves  through  the  treason  of 
the  first  Horuc  Barbarossa,  have  kept  their  ground,  to  the  shame 
of  civilized  nations;  they  have  destroyed  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
the  agriculture,  the  commerce  which  threw  a  lustre  on  the 
courts  of  the  Moonsh  sovereigns  of  Afiica  in  an  equal  degree,  as 
on  that  of  Grenada.  They  take  advantage  of  their  usurped  sove- 
reignty to  arm  piratical  vessels  witb  which  they  threaten  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  plunder  its  ships,  and  reduce  its  inhabitants  to 
slavery;  they  then  employ  the  treasures,  gained  by  robbery,  in  ren- 
dering the  yoke  heavier  on  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Africans. 
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When,  the  nation  which  rules  oyer  the  seas,  impeHed  by  tke  most 
outrageous  provocations,  resolved^  at  last,  to  crush  the  pride  of 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  her  fleet  gave  only  a  barren  proof  of  the  na- 
tional valour;  it  burned  a  city  which  had  taken  no  share  in  the 
crimes  of  the  administration;  then,  instead  of  dictating  laws  to 
Africa,  and  breaking  the  yoke  of  foreign  pirates,  she  acknow- 
ledged the  dey  and  his  Turkish  janissaries,  as  if  they  formed  the 
legitimate  government:  she  confirmed  the  slavery  of  the  Moors 
and  Berebbers,  and  she  left  to  the  nations  which  navigate  the  Me- 
diterranean, no  other  guarantee  but  that  of  a  treaty^  of  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  enforce  the  execution. 

Europeans  have  to  reproach  themselves,  not  only  with  having 
allowed  the  corsair  states  of  Barbary  to  subsist  so  long,  but  also 
with  having  formed  them  to  piracy  by  their  own  example.  The 
Arabs,  indeed,  at  their  first  establishment  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
were  urged  on  at  once  by  fanaticism  and  love  of  glory;  they  ap- 
peared, on  every  occasion,  as  the  aggressors  in  their  wars  with 
the  nations  of  Europe.  They  wished  to  extend  their  conquests  m 
all  directions;  at  the  same  moment,  they  crossed  into  Spwi,  they 
founded  colonies  in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia,  in  the  Balearic  islands, 
and  they  made  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  France  and  Ita- 
ly. But  the  Europeans  had  then  no  trade,  while  that  of  the  Arabs 
was  very  extensive;  the  former  were  poor  and  barbarous,  the  lat- 
ter opulent  and  civilized.  A  nation,  rich,  commercial,  and  skilful 
in  all  the  arts,  does  not  carry  on  piracy  against  one  that  is  poor 
and  ignorant,  and  destitute  of  a  marine.  The  Arabs  abused  their 
superiority  over  the  Christians,  as  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  abused 
their  superiority  over  the  negroes;  but  when  they  landed  on  any 
of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  forming  a 
lasting  settlement;  and  wherever  they  carried  their  arms,  they  in- 
troduced, at  the  same  time,  a  superior  civilization. 

After  all,  these  hostilities  were  not  of  long  duration;  the  empire 
of  the  Moors  became  split  in  Africa,  as  in  Spain,  among  a  great 
number  of  independent  princes.  An  illiberal  religion,  and  a  de- 
spotic govermnenty  had  hastened  their  declme;  and  they  had 
ceased  to  be  formidable  before  Europeans  attempted  to  become 
so.  Yet  the  numerous  courts  of  Fez^  of  Tetuan,  of  Tremezen,  of 
Garbo,  of  Constantine>  continued  to  encourage  the  arts^  and  to 
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prolMC  agriculture;  they  .had  daily  intercourse  with  the  courts  of 
Italy  and  of  Spain;  Amalfi>  Naples,  Messina,  and  lastly,  Pisa, 
Genoa  and  Florence,  were  enriched  by  their  freq[uent  traffic  wi^ 
this  fine  country.  The  Venetian  trade-fleet  made  annually  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Mediterranean;  it  touched  succesdvely  at  all  the  cities 
of  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Spain;  and  its  arrival  at  each  of  the  capitals 
of  Barbary,  became  the  signal  of  a  fait  regularly  resorted  to,  not 
ady  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  bat  by  the  caravuis  of  the  de- 
sert. Thus  all  the  nations  which  inhabited  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, derived  benefit  from  that  superb  basin,  which  connects 
together  so  many  climates,  and  facilitates  the  exchange  of  so 
many  productions  reciprocally  useful. 

Religious  fanaticism,  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
occasioned  the  loss  of  all  these  advantages;  the  islands  had  been 
saccesavely  reomquered  by  the  Christians,  and  the  smallest  arm 
of  the  sea  was  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  Turks,  the  Moors, 
and  the  sultan  of  Egypt  The  atrocious  vengeance  which  the 
Christiana  exercised  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Turkish  empire, ,  for 
the  success  of  the  Osmanlis  by  land^the  ravages  of  Anatolia  and 
Greece^the  reward  of  a  ducat  fi>r  every  head  brought  in  chris- 
tian vessels,  promised  by  the  popes  and  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  of  peasants  or  soldiers, 
made  the  sultans  of  Constantinople  feel  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
a  marine.  Mahomet  II.  began  laboriously  to  form  one,  and  was 
content  that  it  should  be  rendered  formidable  by  defeats.  Yet  his 
vessels  in  fighting  against  the  Christians,  had  constantly  the  dis- 
advantage. The  example  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem 
uught  his  successors,  that  the  school  of  the  imperial  marine 
must  be  piratical  warGu^e. 

The  religious  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  had  at  first  open- 
ed an  hospital  for  the  pilgrims  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land;  they 
had  then  been  animated  with  a  military  zeal  to  defend  the  holy  se- 
pulchre. When  they  were  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  musul- 
men,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Rhodes,  they  exchanged  the 
land  for  the  sea  service,  and  armed  gallies  to  form  an  escort  to 
the  pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
chase  to  the  Turks.  In  the  year  1465,  the  republic  of  Venice  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Order,  to  protect  its  commerce  with  the 
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musulmen  against  the  pillage  of  the  knights.  The  capture  of 
Rhodes,  iu  1522,  constrained  the  latter  to  take  refuge  at  Malta, 
and  once  agam  to  change  their  destination.  They  converted  the 
rock,  vrhich  served  as  a  retreat  to  tbeoi,  into  the  centre  of  chris- 
tian piracy; — they  armed  their  gallies  to  chase  eveiy  musulman 
Teasel.  They  would  have  thought  it  a  breach  of  their  religious 
vows  to  have  pardoned  an  infidel.  Their  new  abode  removed  them 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Turkish  empbe,  their  ancient  enemy,  and 
brought  them  into  the  neignbourhood  of  the  Moorish  principali- 
ties, which  had  not  offended  them.  But  the  Moors  professed  a 
reprobated  religion,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  war  and 
hatred.  The  knights  destroyed  their  commerce,  burned  their  ves- 
sels, pillaged  their  fields,  and  fixed  to  the  oars  the  unfortunate 
musulmen  sailors  and  merchants  whom  they  surprised  on  the  sea, 
or  the  peasants  whom  they  carried  off  from  the  shore.  The 
knights  were  formed,  doubtless,  by  these  expeditions,  to  the  sea- 
fiiring  life;  they  displayed  sometimes  the  intrepidity  that  distin- 
guished them,  but  more  frequently  celerity  of  manoeuvres,  and  u- 
lents  for  surprise  and  stratagem.  In  ceasing  to  be  blinded  by  re- 
ligious fanaticism,  we  are  astonished  at  the  power  of  prejudice 
which  could  hold  out  as  the  career  of  honour  for  the  young  no- 
bility, this  school  of  piracy,  in  which  zeal  for  the  fiuth  afforded  aa 
excuse  for  cruelty,  cupidity,  and  injustice. 

[To  be  continued,li 


ANECDOTE. 

The  French  translator  of  Franklin's  Correspondence,  has  made 
a  truly  French  blunder.  Upon  an  observation  of  the  Doctoi>— 
"  people  imagined  that  an  American  was  a  kind  of  Yahoo'*— he 
makes  the  following  note:  Yahoo,  It  must  be  an  animal.  It 
is  affirmed  that  it  is  the  opossum;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  the  word  Yahoo  in  any  dictionary  of  natural  history." 


Our  government  intends  fitting  out  an  expedition,  under  major 
Long,  to  explore  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  A  steam  boat 
is  to  aid  them  in  the  undertaking. 
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Currant  fFtnf.— Pick  the  curratits  clean  from  the  stalks^  put 
them  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  pour  on  them  hot  water,  one 
quart  to  a  gallon  of  currants.  Bruise  or  masK  them  together,  and 
let  them  stand  and  foment.  Coyer  them  for  twelve  hours:  strain 
them  through  a  linen  cloth  into  a  cask— thereto  put  a  little  yeast, 
and  when  worked  and  settled,  bottle  it  off.  In  one  week's  time  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

j1  uktful  hint  to  those  who  bum  Fuel. — A  thousand  degrees  of 
heat  is  necessary,  according  to  Watts,  to  convert  water  into  va- 
pour, which  is  no  better  than  the  boiling  water  itself.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  one  thousand  degrees  of  heat,  or  caloric,  is  lost  in 
converting  the  moisture  of  green  or  wet  wood  into  steam;  uid 
one  thousand  degrees  gained  by  the  burning  of  dry  fuel.  This  is 
worth  dollars  to  those  who  provide  fuel  for  next  winter. 

On  the  use  of  Salt  in  feeding'  Ca/r/^.— -Lord  Somerville  attri- 
butes the  health  of  his  flock  of  two  hundred  and  three  merino 
sheep,  which  he  purchased  in  Spain,  principally  to  the  use  which 
he  made  of  salt,  for  the  last  seven  years,  on  his  farm.  These  sheep 
having  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  salt  in  their  native  land,  his 
lordship  considered,  that  in  this  damp  climate,  and  in  the  rich 
land  of  Somersetshire,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  supply 
them  with  it  regularly.  A  ton  of  salt  is  used  annually  for  every 
thousand  sheep;  a  handful  is  put  in  the  morning  on  a  flat  stone 
or  slate;  ten  of  which,  set  a  few  yards  apart,  are  enough  for  one 
hundred  sheep.  Twice  a  week  has  been  usually  found  sufHcient. 
Of  a  flock  of  near  one  thousand,  there  were  not  ten  old  sheep 
which  did  not  take  kindly  to  it,  and  not  a  single  lamb  which  did 
not  consume  it  greedily.  Salt  is  likewise  a  preventive  of  disor- 
ders in  stock  fed  with  rank  green  food,  as  clover,  or  turnips;  and 
it  is  deemed  a  specific  for  the  rot. 

JVovel  use  of  Salt/ietre. — A  Connecticut  farmer  sUtes  the  fol- 
lowing:—" Having  heard  considerable  said  on  the  subject  of 
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aoaking  corn  in  saltpetre,  and  the  benefit  derired  from  it*  I 
induced  to  try  the  experiment  last  season  on  my  own  land.  Af- 
ter having  soaked  the  com  about  thirty-six  hours,  I  put  it  iato 
the  ground  on  the  38th  day  of  June;  and,  notwithstanding  the  late 
period  at  which  it  was  planted,  and  the  land  being  poor,  the  re- 
sult was,  that  I  obtained  good  seed  com." 

Yellow  Dye.'^'A  chymist  of  Copenhagen  has  discovered  a  bril- 
liant yellow  matter  for  dying,  in  potato  tops.  The  mode  of  obtain- 
ing it  is,  by  cutting  the  top  when  in  flower,  and  bruising  and 
pressing  it  to  extract  the  juice.  Linen,  or  woollen,  soaked  in  this 
liquor  during  forty-eight  hours,  takes  a  fine,  solid,  and  perma- 
nent yellow  colour.  If  the  cloth  be  afterwards  plunged  into  a 
blue  dye,  it  then  acquires  a  beautiful  permanent  green  colour. 

Apfiroved  method  af  curing  HerriTigt, — The   fish  are  firsi 
to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  by  cutting  out  the  litfiids  aM^t;: 
entrails,  and  rubbed  with  salt.   They  are  then  again  cleaned, 
sprinkled  with  bay  or  rock  salt,  (in  preference  to  the  commo^ 
salt),  if  this  can  be  had,  and  put  into  a  cask,  by  layers:  and  orJf^ 
each  Isyer  of  fish  and  salt  is  to  be  poured  a  quantity  of  pickle, 
made  in  the  following  manner:  take  sixteen  ounces  of  cfmimon 
salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  from  two  to  four  pounds  dt  molass- 
es treacle,  and  one  gallon  of  water.    Heat  the  whole  over  a  fire 
till  the  salts  are  dissolved,  and  the  whole  made  into  an  uniforn^ 
liquor.  Spring  water  is  preferable  to  rirer  water,  where  it  can  Imf^ 
had,  but  river  water  will  do.  A  vacant  space  is  to  be  left  over  the 
top  layer  of  fish,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  molasses  pici 
and  the  heading  of  the  cask  then  put  on  very  tight.    The  fisk  i 
to  remain  in  the  cask  at  least  two  months,  and  after  that  time  I 
may  be  taken  out  for  eating,  or  for  smoking  and  drjrin^. 

Reci/ie  for  cleaning  Painty  which  has  been  repeatedly  tried 
with  great  success:  1  lb.  of  soft  soap,  1  oz.  of  pearl  ash,  1  pint  of 
sand,  and  1  pint  of  table  beer.  Simmer  the  above  in  a  pipkin;  be 
particular  that  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed;  put  a  small  quan^ 
tity  on  a  flannel;  rub  it  on  the  wainscot;  then  wash  it  oflT  with  ^ 
water;  thoroughly  dry  it  with  a  linen  cloth.  , 
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J^ev>  Invention.'^An  improvement  in  the  useful  arts  has  re- 
cently been  patented  to  Mr.  John  Edwards,  of  Urbana,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  water  wheel,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  requires 
little  or  no  fall  of  water,  excepting  such  a  descent  in  the  bed  of  a 
river,  or  other  current,  as  may  accelerate  its  velocity;  because  it 
is  the  velocity,  principally,  and  not  the  weight  of  the  water,  alto- 
gether, which  produces  the  rotary  movement.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, advantageous  to  have  a  small  head  of  water,  say  of  two  feet 
hWf  at  the  point  where  it  should  be  conducted  to  the  buckets;  so 
that  when  the  impetus  of  the  water  loses  it^  principal  effect,  the 
wheel  becomes  clear  of  it,  and  has  only  the  resistance  of  air  to 
retard  its  backward  circular  movement. 

But  should  the  situation  of  the  water  course  where  this  wheeJ 
might  be  placed,  require  that  a  small  part  of  the  periphery,  or 
face  of  the  wheel,  be  immersed  in  the  water,  still  it  is  so  con- 
structed, that  the  gyrations,  or  circular  mavement  of  the  wheel, 
will  be  maintained.  Nay,  some  late  experiments,  conducted  watch 
in  handj  indicated  a  very  great  degree  of  velocity  when  this  ho- 
rizontal wheel  was  nearly  immersed  to  the  level  of  the  surface. 
This  may  probably  proceed  from  the  admirable  construction  of 
the  floods,  or  buckets,  placed  on  the  periphery^  of  the  wheel. 
These  stand  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  said  periphery,  so  as  to 
form  no  great  resistance  in  returning.  This  angle  is  not  so  much 
the  result  of  calculation  as  of  a  long  course  of  experiments. 

But  the  improvement  that  is  of  most  importance  in  this  admira- 
ble wheel  is,  that  the  perpendicular  shaft  on  which  it  is  secured, 
is  formed  with  a  strong  spiral  thread  on  its  surface,  on  the  great- 
er part  of  its  length,  like  the  large  screws  of  cider  nulls,  or  cot- 
ton process,  by  which  admirable  invention  this  horizontal  water 
wheel  may  be  raised  or  depressed  to  suit  the  height  and  current 
of  the  stream,  where  it  may  be  placed.    This  mechanism  will 
prove  extremely  useful  upon  all  water  courses  that  are  subject 
to  rise  suddenly  and  greatly  in  the  perpendicular  height;  so  that 
in  freshets,  or  diminution  of  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  stream,  the 
wheel  may  always  be  brought  to  its  most  useful  and  safe  point  of 
bearing.  Also,  the  gates  are  hung  one  above  another  in  a  perpendi- 
cular, in  a  triangular  penstock,  and  are  opened  or  shut  to  answer 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  wheel  on  the  shaft, 
vox..  VI.  3  D 
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For  the  PoH  Folio. 

ODE  TO  PAINTING. 

On  viewing  a  beatUiful  Portrnt. 

Nym^  of  eadi  mryinf  hue! 
Ftom  whote  light  touch,  creatkm  glowb, 

With  beftutiet  erer  rich  and  new: 
When  o*er  the  day4mk'i  ludd  besm. 
With  glowing  Kght,  thT  floating  cokmn  itreain, 

Thj  mafic  hand,  sublime  ana  bold. 
O'er  Nature's  tandscape,  rlehlT  fUDgs 

AfloodofgohL- 
Or  when  at  sober  twilight's  close. 
As  the  last  beanu  of  day  repose^ 
O'er  evenii'g's  cold  and  humid  wingi. 

Thy  tints  are  cast  to  view, 
Scfttteri^  their  nutiance  o'er  a  heaven  of 

Oh  Nymph  dirinel 
Decked  hi  thy  robes  of  Ifght, 
And  pouring  brilUnnce  over  day  and  night, 
Oh  my!  with  thy  enchanting  spell, 
Where  dost  thou  most  delight  to  dwell? 

For  all  creation  boosts  thy  reign; 
Its  richest,  proudest  works  are  tnine. 
,  And  thou,  unrhtalled  in  thy  charms  dott  sUae  , 

The  fairest  of  thy  sisteiHrain. 
When  first  the  dav^tar  rote  to 
Irradiate  from  iu  bed  of  dew, 
Through  Nature's  gloom,  thy  spirit  glowed, 
And  her  first  Mush  to  tliee  she  owed. 
There  at  thy  birth,  transcendent  beaoCy  muled. 
And  Nature,  owned  thee  hs  her  Ikvoodte  cUU. 

Hien  mt!  m  what  bright  sphere. 

Thou  in  unlading  prime, 

Dost  hoM  thy  laurels  o¥r  the  wing  of  Timt? 

For  I  have  seen  thy  ftiry  form, 
In  all  h>  varvfag  grace  apocar, 
Like  LoYe's  bright  visum,  Moom  a  while. 
As  sbortrtfved  as  affection's  anfle. 

Tet!  I  have  seen  thee,  when  tbemunmer 
storuii 

O'er  Natures  sultry  plahu  was  driven. 
Steal  o'er  the  IUun*bow's  Undlhig  hues, 
Like  rabes  upon  its  flood  of  dews. 

There  have  I  seen  thee,  rich  and  briiriit. 

Wither  in  all  thy  glory's  height,  ^ 

And  leave  behind  no  my  of  Ught, 

That  glittm^d  in  the  arch  ot  Heaven. 
,Ohi  I  have  seen  Ihee  fade  and  die, 

Uke  Hope's  delusive  dream. 
Mocking  the  gaze  of  many  an  eye, 

That  lingWL'd  on  thy  passing  beam. 

And  1  hnve  seen  thy  n»gie<la«i,l . 
Beam  in  the  Immble  May^ytuaet 
While  every  Ivrtez*  that  whispered nlilL 
DifUi std  the  fragTa^ i ce  of  it»  s%h«  " 
Thfit  in  its  Jxauiy  s  transient  power, 
I     %vi  u  i*  '>h)om  iu  little  hour, 
Thv  ij  blijLcIii*  d  by  tJit-  fro*t  of  time, 
'I'hert  hnsi  lUnu  witheixtl  from  its  prime. 
Dt  (Jrived  of  ihut,  with  many  u  li^j, 
It  <ihnjiik  fit)m  euch  intrudiiip  eye. 
1  saw  its  faiUd  i-harm*  appt«r 


By  whoie  inatioeiifa  powor,  thy  ctaiMir 

A  full  meridian  of  onchangiiig  Momq 
Who*;  magie  spell,  cachlS^t  mdArfek' 
stows. 

And  the  rois^  canvas  animated  rIowi. 
^  ThcK  throush  thy  brilE.«nce^  iaia  If^  » 
bioum. 

The  form  lamented  may  fonake  thetioi^ 
The  friend  still  loved-iiie  her*  laD^deftaA 
Shall  smile  again,  with  brighto*  pm  k- 
stored; 

By  thee  again,  the  sloroberinr  dait  dnD  oe, 
And  the  soul  glisten  through  the  mskaccffc 
Creative  Power!  the  mind  adorned  by  dM, 
Throitgi^  the  wkle  worU  a  w«cdii|9ed  tat 

There  thy  bright  apirit,  with  exhaa«lenap« 
Kindles  and  Mves  ias  «ne  eternal  bbie; 
lliere,  whh  unnvaUed  power,  diy  Bne  ibD 
rise, 

llie  boast  of  Nature,  and  hcrnobkstpno. 
Bt  tliee,  aloite,  the  Artist  still  thil  4ae 
OVr  all,  who  emulate  Ms  skiJl  dirine. 
Like  a  brigtit  Phmet.  whose  luperiorbeaa, 
Shines  uVr  Its  Satellues,  with  powrr  saprcnc, 
While  they,  direeted  by  its  guking  li|W.  . 
Move  roiuMl  iu  orik  but  ne'er  eaa  rock  ii> 
height. 


DEMOSTHENES. 

A  new  song,  sung  at  the  wmAmnndSmnd 

Mfmriatu,  at  the  Gtobe  mn^fKAUKA 


Then  whrtv,  in  all  thy  tracks  of  light, 
Whert  hast  thou  fixed  thyplnceof  rest, 

And  ui  thy  power's  transcendent  height, 
Dtijt  retRti  supremely  blest?  ' 

OCT  whuhthy  tpait roams, withwitaantwl; 


Mr.  Chaiiman,  aliov  ne  lo  ipcafc, 
* -1  gentlemen  do  not  prove  jeeren^ 
ih  my  story  to  me  b  all  GfMk. 
npeihaps  may  prove  so  to  my  heiMO> 
AttenuonI  I  shan\  keep  you  long, 

Atltealans  skeiOd  never  be  kat  te  exse> 
Oh  list  to  my  wonderfU  song. 
Of  your  migltty  gnmdlather  I 


Though  II 
Andnei 


At  school  he  waa  called  a  'cute  hi, 

A  dead  hand  at  syntax  and  mnuDtf, 
Tet  his  snouting  was  shockingly  bid, 

He  did  nothinif  but  stutter  and  itainaie 
The  weakest  must  go  to  the  walfc 

So  ouizz'd  by  the  lads  and  the  lairies, 
He  walked  off  to  blubber  an)  bawl. 

To  the  PolujlmUbth  TMnia, 

Then  rose  rrom  the  sea  in  a  shHl, 

Did  NepitineV  salt  rib  Amphitrite, 
She  rowM  him  for  makia^;  a  yell, 

And  crusi  in  di^claiu  «  Holty  taityf 
Dame  I'httis  mif>^t  come  to  ht<r  ton, 

Bui  I'm  on  Jtiu^ther  gutas  stalioik" 
Thus  tutor'd,  our  hero  bejrun 

To  blubber  his  maiden  omiim. 

"  Zounds,  godtieas,  dont  bother  and 

All  trade*  they  nuiit  havK  a 
Whenever  1  J^t  up  a  speech, 

All  AUieii»  it  si  u  up  a  EriTiniiur.'' 
«  Psha.  blockUead,  rifveach  jetT^i*^ 

ril  tune  up  your  bast  s  nnd  t  " ' 
So  suyiiij?,  she  Etftled  ourC 

u  iih  u  aiuuthlui  uf  sHa.| 

Returning,  he  mounted  the  stare, 
Mis  ekK|neDe«^  took  in  the  ^  ' 


All  Athens  applauded  the  mge, 
And  bnvOfCfttore,  aim«  in  ftshiflL 
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Wherem  he  cpooted,  I  wot. 
Those  pebbU*  came  in  for  tbe  gloryi 

Tbey  ihook  in  his  jawt  Kke  tiM  dMt 
In  the  pattiitsbot  nuuMiiicCarjr* 

Te  tons  of  tbe  tenate,  who  ftUI 
For  flreedom  are  spoutinff  and  rftfwtf » 

rd  adive  yon  to  faorinf  m  a  bill. 
Tour  own  throats  with  granite  for  P«vii|r> 

Ob!  that  is  the  way  I  declare, 
.  To  be  w.th  Demosthenes  even, 

Toor  pebbles  to  spit  at  the  ehair, 
And  that  I  call  stoning  St.  St^^ben. 

We  iQodm  AtheniaM  aro  able 

To  open  to  glory  a  new  door, 
VoT  whue  we  bare  wine  on  the  tahk, 

We  wont  say  Arittnn  men  hudtr. 
We  need  not  for  pebble^nes  probe 

Like  Dad  in  Old  Oeean's  daxkeavoiOi 
Our  eloquenee  sowids  throogh  the  Gkbe 
To  be  sure  1  don't  mean  the  Globe  TaTem. 


THE  faiSH  8MU66LEB18. 

two  Paddieawalk'd  ander  the 

el»; 

For  pebMes  and  skcUs  to  explore; 
Wben,lo!  a^  small  bamd  was  dropp V  6pom  a 
skiff; 

Which  floated  at  length  to  the  shore. 

aar*  Dermotto  Pat,  we  the  ow»«r  will  Ulk, ' 
'ftnightwe'abamiinraBdfansl7»  _ 

I  kaawlt  as  watt  as  mj  own  mothers  miUcy 
S>ear  joy!  *tM  a  barrel  of  whisky. 

San  Pat,  HI  soon  broach  it,  O  fortamte  lot! 

<^«ow  Pat,  700  mnst  know,  was  a  jolier!) 
ini  go  to  Tom  Murphy  who  tires  in  the  eoC, 

And  boRow  his  kileben  hot  poker. 

Twas^mad^ABd  tm  done  the  band  was 

(No  Baechanals  ercrMipreiider) 
W ne«  n^ddy  found  a smalicrroron hoard: 
Hioi 
Sol 


«B  FSMdy  muna  a  imaii  error  on  1 
he  whl«ky»  was  gonpowder! 
>  he  kept  a  tight  hold  of  the  keg. 


Exists  bat  in  the  softened  hHmi, 
Which  art  aronnd  it  can  eonvey; 

By  erery  passiog  gale  distrest. 
By  eoancr  stems  that  near  it  rtae, 

By  emy  impulse  inde  Ofuncct, 
Expose  ;it  W  like  meTi  dies! 
*  # 


THE  POET. 

The  toweling  thought,  the  Uviiig  lypa, 
The  soul  that  winn  the  song  with  Bre, 
The  listening  world,  the  deathless  name, 
Are  these,  fond  yoath,  thy  dating  claim? 
Then  take  thy  wreath~^'et  calm  surrsy 
The  pecib  of  the  muses'  sway; 
And  while  for  thee  I  twiae  tne  bays. 
Obi  hear  the  warning  roico  I  ndae. 

Ne'erdmll  d»e  tannemte  virtttes  find 
Aweleoroe  in  diy  thoughtfess  mim^ 
Those  virtues  that  aiaturely  rise 
To  shieM  the  good,  and  grace  the  wiw: 
Eachfererishho^e— each  fretful  wo, 
Each  passion  wild,  thy  heart  shall  know; 
Nor  foel  the  sel&oontioUlQg  power, 
Thatoounseh  for  the  distant  honr. 

Thy  soaifcig  spirit  shaK  detpbe 
Each  hnmUe  bliss  that  life  sappl^e^ 
To  thee  the  worfd  shett  withered  seem, 
When  diagged  ftnm  IteneyH  ftaer  dream; 
Yet  most  diy  heaat  be  doom'd  to  share 
The  ills  th%  felkiw^nonfOs  beaq 
And  rain  thy  dekly  wish  to  fly 
From  tasteless  cold  reafity. 

Thou  eanst  not  tread,  CtwaresQRDV  ifaa) 
The  tedious  path  of  fowlY  gain; 
Tet  proodly  shall  thy  jealous  mind 
e  aid  of  bounty  kind; 
[p  In  vain  shall  o*er  thee  bend. 
Nor  know  to  oounsd  or  defend; 
Even  they,  who  fore  the  muse's  lyre, 
ShaU  fifom  thy  helplaas  woes  retire. 


But  Dernwt  basdVI  on^  with  a  terrible  shoot, 
rm  not  to  be  ehousM,  Master  Wiseman; 

If  yon  do  noteomedown?rn  run  into  the  tom 
And  by  Paddy  111  tell  the  exciseman. 


STANZAS  TO  FANCY. 

Tte  dream  that  own  thy  soft  control, 

c:oma^  Fancy,  for  thy  votary  weave; 
lift  Ml  thy  wandl  my  willing  soul, 

Shimuas  thy  fictkms  and  believe. 
The  gide  too  rode,  the  fowering  sky. 

The  cheailess  path  I  fong  have  known, 
Come  aid  me,  Fancv,  to  descry 

A  wodd  for  happier  ihan  our  own. 

]%Miftnrmsahwe  shall  vUt  there, 

Wlfli  gentle  voice  and  softened  mien; 
lioreaUDlsgust,  nor  Pnde  severe, 

Kar  Selfishness  shall  there  be  seen; 
And  Hope  shaU  with  her  sunshine  gav, 

li^t  up  our  hindacapes  and  our  sides. 
And  Tenderness  there  fearless  stmy, 

With  swelling  heart  and  dewy  eyes. 

Tbe  hapless  pbint,  whose  feeling  fhuae, 
Tnins  ficom  the  stnnger^s  touch  awi^^ 


Wayward  and  lone,  the  neetarM  bowl 
Gives  thee  dke  trance  of  soft  control; 
The  pause  ftom  care,  die  rest  ftom  pain, 
Which  hapless  thought  no  more  can  gaip: 
—But  on  thy  waking  eyes  shall  gbre 
Disease,  and  Anguish,  and  Despahr, 
And  Poverty  with  sqnabd  mien 
And  foehle  cry,  shad  cfose  the  scene. 

Who  then  shall  for  thy  garius  feel; 
Thy  virtues  rouse,  thy  spirit  heaB 
Dnlness  shall  see  thy  vesael  torn. 
And,  safe  on  shore,  shall  smUe  in  scorn; 
The  worid.  that  foved  to  hear  thy  wo 
Mdodwus  in  thy  numbtb^  flow. 
Shall  careleu  ftnm  thy  misery  tnm, 
Nor  ftirther  seek  thy  griefs  to  learn. 

In  vmn,  by  thee  this  world  unkind 
Is  charm«l,  instructed,  and  refined: 
It  leaves  thee  by  thy  worth  alone 
To  boikl  an  happfaww  thine  own; 
Andsunkinrwntshanexpiiv 
The  mind  that  wingM  tho  soul  of  five; 
Though  still  the  song  may  Kve  to  ftme, 
And  guard  tbe  hapless  Poet's  name. 

,  Why  dnining  deep  the  poiaon'd  bowl 
With  flashioff  ne*  and  boritins  soul, 
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POETRY. 


Ah!  wkf  jSiftChtnttUM  cxpirt* 
—He  fcradc  the  muse^k  ftui 
WhMt  heart  but  felt  hk  powerfnl  ■wty, 
Wbo  mourned  o*er  Auburn  swept  amatwl 
But  wh«t  the  meed  which  geniiu  gsref 
A  Effe  awkrad  —  mt\j  pmve. 

And  be  whote  Toiee  oT  Jaifkr  $uag. 
And  he  whote  h»p  the  {Musions  Btitmf, 
AnddyinfDMiw  our  prabe,  our  ■ght. 
In  meeue  vun.  too  late  ariiel 
^Btn  thou,  fond  youth,  go  wiser  thoo, 
Topradenee  ben*  tfajr  tiiaeiy  tow; 
The  pocc*s  fiime,  the  lyre  divine, 
Btttnoc  the  poet's  &te  be  thjote. 
*  « 


For  the  Pari  FoUo, 
A  woman's  love. 
Obi  I  have  met  the  smile  ofWre, 

Where  all  my  fondest  hopes  were 
And  with  a  lover's  art  have  strove, 
To  make  that  smile  fi»r  ever  last. 


rve  seen  aieetkm's  hrichceet  tear, 

Gfide  burning  o'er  a  lovely  eheelu 
^rhOe  modest  hope  and  breathless  fear. 
Spoke  more  than  e'er  a  tongue  oouM  tpeefc. 

rre  seen  the  breast  tomnltooos  heave. 
While  passion  ehokV  the  rising  sight 

Ok  eouU  I  even  then  believe 
That  tove  within  that  bnast  wo«U  <Bef 

Aks!  how  fickle  woman's  heart, 
Her  sighs,  her  tears,  her  vows,  how  vain! 

Hie  bliss  her  smile  to^y  impart, 
Her  frown  tannocrow  turns  to  pain! 

ORLANDO. 


Fny  Pepe,  &c 

Come,  come,  no  more  resistance, 
Remember,  child,  thcOdistanee; 
The  road  is  deep  and  boggy: 
The  night  is  dark  and  fi^gy; 
Onr  family  is  regular, 
Indeed,  my  chiU,  I  beg  youH  hesK, 
Tou  keep  the  camaie  waiting, 
*TbwTong  to  be  so  late  in. 

Pray  Papa,  Ice. 
Come,  have  your  wits  about  ye, 
Tr  gi«nd>papa  is  gouty. 
He  takes  the  eau  medieinaie, 
We  shouM  not,  then,  hemisri^att! 
So,  prythee, make  ancnd  onH, 
YottSe  sam  k  all,  depend  on*L 

Pray  Papa,  Sec 
Indeed,P&pa,  so  kind  you've  been. 
To  keep  you  lottcer  were  a  sin; 
And  see  the  day  begins  to  peep. 
My  partners,  too,  are  half  asleep; 
And  after  dancing  all  the  night, 
By  day^Mit  I  shaU  kMk  a  ^t! 
So  now,  Papa,  dear  Piipa,donH  stay  a  ■•»• 

mem  longer;  i 
Now^^^^  dear  Pk^a,       stay  n  aomcnt 


SONNET. 

From  TorqwUo  Tasto, 
Sweet  gale,  diat  evennoie  with  fbnd  delight 
Dost  wanton  'mid  the  lenvet  of  jnyitle 

bowH 

And  laurels  evergreen,  from  benuteons 
flow'iB 

Stealing  their  sweetest  odours  in  thy  ffijghl! 
Ah!  if  wdpity  for  a  hiver^  plight 
Is  wont  to  move  thee^  ewie  thy 
way, 

^  And  hie  thee,  where  3latiUa  loves  to  stray. 

By  yon  dear  stream,  whoeeAowtybaidks  in. 
THE  BALL.  rite. 

. .      r    D    1  ^      bosom  bear  diose  gentle  sighs, 

Air — ISOwanger.        And  soft  complainings  horn  of  inwaid  pine. 
To  where  my  tender  torments  firvt  dU  M: 


Pray  Pepn,  pcay  Papa,  stay  a  little  bngen 
Pny  Pepa,  pray  Papn*  >tay  a  little  kmger! 
Come,  come,  my  chud,  no  nonsense, 
TouVe  had  emragh  in  consdenee; 
So  caH  that  powdeiM  fbUow  in. 
And  let  him  bring  your  pelaine; 


Yon  know  I  gave  you  waraiq 
I  can't  stay  here  tiB  mondng! 


tv  Pl^)a,  Sec 

four  partner  will  excuse  vou, 
'T  wont  break  bis  heart  to  lose  you; 
And  ifyou  look  so  ero«  at  him, 
Tm  sure  yooH  be  no  loss' to  him; 
So  come,  tlie  ooadi  is  callii^. 
See  here,  theyVe  brought  your  shawl  fau 

PnyFHia,&c 
lliis  comes  of  dissipation, 
Do  have  some  moilention: 
For  if  you're  so  importunate, 
Youll  never  make  your  fiirtune  at 
These  hops,  and  Jig^  and  mrees, 
No  matter  what  yoii  r  6ee  is. 


Hwn  ftom  the  roses  of  her  lip  divine 
Sweet  kisses  steal,  whose  balmy  ecstaeiet 
May  sooth  k>ve's  bitter  pangs,  though  ilerae 
as  mine.  H* 

DELTA,  « 
The  fbRowing  lines  were  first  publisked  in 
Sngtand,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1A5S,  in  a 
woA^  entitled  *^  WiTs  Interpreter,  the  Baig- 
firii  Parnassus."  Theyare  veir  smooth,  and  the 
idealsinthe  very spitk of  the  quaintnesa  of 
those  days. 

As  beauteous  Delia  walk'd  alone. 
The  IbfitheiM  snow  came  softly  down. 
As  Jove  descending  from  hb  tower. 
To  court  her  in  a  sUvcr  showei; 
The  wanton  snow  flew  to  her  breast. 
As  little  birds  into  their  nett; 
But  overcome  with  whiteness  there* 
From  grief  dissolv\l  into  a  tear. 
Thence  fiOHng  6n  her  garawnc's  hem. 
To  deck  her,  Roze  into  a  gem. 
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^aiioaalPainiing — ^Tbe  nation- 
al painting,  respecting  "  The  De- 
claration of  Independence,"  exe;- 
cnted  by  colonel  Tnunbull,  and  to 
be  placed  in  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, is  now  exhibited  in  the  room  of 
the  Acadeiay  of  Fine  Arts,  in  the 
Kew  Yoric  Institotion.  The  pictttre 
represents  the  session  of  congpness, 
at  the  momenUwhen  the  committee, 
who  weie  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  are  presenting  it,  by 
Mr.  Jeffierson,  their  chairman,  to 
Mr.  Hancock,  the  president  of  con- 
gress. The  president  is  sitting  by  a 
table;  on  his  right  hand  staj^s  the 
venerable  Charles  Thoinpson,  the 
secretary  of  congress;  in  front,  pre- 
senting tiie  Declaration,  stands  Bfr. 
Jeffieison;  on  his  left,  Dr.  Franklin,' 
and  on  his  right,  chancellor  Living- 
ston, Roger  Sherman,  and  president 
^dacDs.  There  are  forty-seven  fi- 
gures in  the  whole— nineteen  in  a 
standing,  and  the  remainder  in  a 
sitting  posture.  The  portraits  are 
likenesses  of  those  heroic  and  high- 
minded  men,  who,  placing  their  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  in  the  favour  of  Heaven,  dared 
to  pronounce  these  United  States 

free,  8overeign,and  independent" 
The  Ukenesses  are  intended  to  re- 
present the  members  as  they  ap- 
peared in  1776,  and  with  the  cos- 
tume of  that  day.  It  is  not  intended 
at  present  to  comment  upon'  this 
splendid  painting  with  critical  mi- 
nuteness: we  will  only  say,  that  in 
design  and  execution— in  its  mi- 
nuter touches,  and  in  its  general  ef- 
fect, it  is  every  way  worthy  of  the 
event  which  it  records^of  the  pa- 
tronage which  has  brought  it  into 
being,  and  of  the  artist,  whose  pa- 
triotism has  directed  the  master  ef- 
faris  of  his  art,  to  the  illustration  of 
tbose  great  events,  which  mark, 
with  the  highest  interest,  the  history 
of  oar  revolution.  The  scene  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn,  and  sublime, 
that  can  well  be  imagined;  and  the 
association  of  ideas  to  which  it  gives 
risO}  IS  of  the  most  impressive  and 


interesting  character.  No  inhabitant 
of  this  country  can  view  it,  without 
experiencing  a  deep  sense  of  the  ha- 
zards which  the  members  of  that  il- 
lustrious assembly  thus  voluntarily 
assumed— of  the  anxiety,  the  suffer- 
ings, and  the  triumpl^t  success, 
by  which  that  most  important  trans- 
action was  followed.  Before  this 
great  and  decisive  step  was  tak^, 
the  people  of  the  states  considered 
themselves  as  only  struggling 
against  oppression;  from  that  mo- 
ment forwaa:d  they  contended  for  ex- 
istence. In  order  to  multiply  the 
copies  of  this  national  picture.  Col. 
Trumbull  proposes  to  procure  it  ts 
be  engraved  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  Europe,  provided 
a  subscription  for  the  prints  shall  be 
filled,  which  will  justly  him  in  ha- 
zarding the  expense.  The  price  of 
the  plate,  togeUier  with  the  inciden- 
tal charges,  will  surpass  the  sum 
which  congress  allow  him  for  the 
originaL  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
that  he  must  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  remuneration,  before 
he  ventures  to  contract  for  the  en- 
•  graving.  With  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  public  feeling,^ 
and  the  extent  of  public  liberality, 
towards  this  specimen  of  native  ge- 
nius and  talents,  he  has  issued  pro- 
posals for  publishing  the  prints.  We 
cannot  but  express  the  hope,  that 
the  attempt  thus  making  by  this 
eminent  artist,  and  highly  respecta- 
ble native  citizen,  will  meet  with  a 
liberal  patronage.  It  must  be  a  high- 
ly g^tifying  circumstance  to  every 
friend  to  the  independence  of  the 
country ,  to  possess  the  real  likenesses 
of  the  distinguished  patriots  who  led 
the  way,  by  their  bold  and  enlight- 
ened policy,  to  its  achievement 
This  can  be  done  in  no  way  but  by 
multiplying  the  copies  of  this  splen- 
did work.  Those  copies  can  be 
multiplied  in  no  other  mode  than  by 
a  liberal  subscription  to  these  pro- 
posals. — 

ManmoUiCcM  in  /ndtona.— The 
Kentucky  Commentator  contains  a 
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letter  from  a  Mr,  Adams,  gtriag'  an 
aeeovot  of  a  cave  which  he  had  ex- 
ptored  in  ladiana.  The  editerinhis 
introduotkm  to  the  letter,  says,  this 
caVe    has  never  yet  heen  ftdfy  ex- 
plmd,  though  several  indiyidiiab, 
whose  testiDKHiy  is  to  be  relied  on, 
haire  penetrated  from  6  to  9  nfles 
into  this  subterraneous  region.^ 
'  Mr.  Adams  states  that  it  is  sitva- 
ted  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 27,  in  IWoslop  No.  3,  of  the 
aecood  eastern  range,  in  (he  district 
of  lands  offered  for  sale  at  Jefferson- 
fiUe.  It  was  first  discovered  about 
11  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cave  was  covered  with 
saMs  from  6  to  9  inches  dee|K — the 
aides  were  also  coated  in  the  same 
omnoer  and  had      appearance  of 
snow.  The  hill  in  which  the  cave  is 
situated,  is  400  feet  high,  the  top 
principally  covered  wifii  oak  and' 
cbesnat  The  entrance  is  about  half 
way  from  the  hose  to  the  summit, 
and  tie  surface  of  the  cave  preser- 
vtes  about  that  elevation.    The  en- 
trance is  by  an  aperture  of  12  or  15 
feet  wide,  and  3  or  4  feet  in  height, 
with  an  easy  descent,  you  enter  a 
fooas  which  continues  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  varying  in  height  fW>m 
t  to  30  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  10 
to  30:  the  roof  arched  in  some 
places,  resembling  an  inside  view  of 
the  roof  of  a  house.  At  the  extremi- 
ty of  this  room  the  cave  forics,  the 
nght  soon  terminates,  the  left  rises 
by  a  flight  of  reeky  stairs,  nearly  ten 
feet  hi^  into  another  story,  and  has 
a  S.  £.  direction.   In  this  room  the 
roof^as  a  regular  arch  from  5  to  8 
feet  high,  and  from  7  to  12  feet  wide, 
which  continues  to  what  b  called  the 
Creeping  Place,  where  it  becomes 
necessary  to  crawl  10  or  12  feet  to 
get  into  the  next  room,  from  which 
to  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a 
quarter,  there  are  many  large  and 
email  rooms,  variously  situated.  At 
the  end  of  this  journey,  a  statefy 
white  pillar  presents  itself,  which  is 
about  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
20  to  30  in  height  regulariy  reeded 
irom  top  to  bottom.  In  the  vicinity 


are  several  etiber  snaHer  piHanof 
the  sane  deacriptieB.— >Bir.  Adam 
was  not  certain  what-were  the  con- 
stituents of  tifeeircdumns,  hot  lime 
aM»eared  to  be  the  base.  Bla^ 
Warren  states  that  they  are  the 
satin  spar.  The  eave  abounds  in 
snlphate  of  magneaia  or  Epaem 
salts,  whidk  is  found  in  a  great  varie- 
ty of  forms,  and  diferent  stages  ef 
fofflsatien— eooBBttmesinlmnps  from 
1  to  to  pounds,  firom  the  surfece  to 
three  feet  below  it—the  walls  are 
covered  with  the  sane  article.  Mr. 
Adams  removed  from  a  spot  in  the 
cave  every  vestige  of  salt,  and  in 
four  or  five  weeks  the  [daoe  waace- 
vered  with  small  needle  shaped 
du^stals,  resembling  frost 

The  quality  of  &e  salts  is  vwy 
superior^— tibe  worst  earth  yielding 
four  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  the 
best  iiom  twenty  to  twenty-ftre 
peands. 

The  cave  also  contains  great 
quantities  of  nitrat  ef  ttme  or  mttt 
petre.  The  sulphate  of  Mtae  is  seen 
variondy  femed,  ponderous,  chiys- 
tidixed,  aaft,  or  light  and  <pongy 
there  are  alao  veatiges  of  the  sol- 
phate  of  iron,  ami  small  sperimonn 
of  tiM  carbonate  and  nitrat  of  mag- 
nesia. The  roehs  in  the  cave  are 
principally  of  caibonnte  of  kaae  nr 
common  limestone. 

Mr.  Adams  closes  his  letter  by 
stating  that  near  the  forks  of  the 
cave  are  two  specimens  of  painting 
probably  d  Indian  origin.— <)Be  ap- 
pears to  be  a  savage  with  something 
like  a  bow  in  his  hand  and  furnishes 
the  hint,  that  it  was  done  when  that 
instrument  of  deatii  was  in  use.  The 
other  is  so  much  defaced  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  say  what  it  was  in- 
tei^ed  to  represent 

The  editor  of  the  St  Louis  (la- 
xette  (Missouri)  whilst  walking  in 
his  garden,  on  the  eveningof  the 
25th  of  August  fa»t,  was  fired  at  bj 
some  villain,  and  the  billet  stnaek 
within  afew  steps  of  its  intflndnd 
vkto.  Thecaoaniiiiotstnted. 
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A  mU  r^arUe,-^*'  Pmjr,  air,'* 
wM^jon^hiy  to  the  keeper  i)(  z 
eifcnlaXmg  Ubnury* "  baFe  you  .V an 
atkeit^'  ''I^o,  M*an,"  replied 
the  other,  withiog  to  eocominodate 
her,  aod  with  no  other  meanings 

b«t  we  hate  fFonum^u  the  thmUd 

Cttrifletfw»— A  peieen  on  read- 
ing aa  article  rektire  lOAtoad  be- 
ing iband  io  the  aoiid  partof  a  ce- 
dar, called  at  this  office,  and  related 
the  fidHowingcirouiiiBtance:  Seyen- 
'teen  years  ago  be  (the  iBfi)iiBaiit) 
was  diggiqg  a  well  at  Newbui;gh, 
aod  afterdi^rging  tfarei^  fire  feet  of 
earth,  and  blasting  through  eleven 
feetof  slate  rock,  aamaU  living  tur- 
tle, nearly  the  sine  and  about  the 
thicknem  of  a  dollar,  was  found.  It 
was  Tery  soft,  but  on  exposure  to 
the  air  it^soon  becaae  hard,  and  was 
delirered  te  John  Dewitt,  Esq.  of 
FishkiU.  On  relating  this  to  a  gen- 
tleman, be  expressed  no  surprise, 
but  stated  a  fact  which  be  said  was 
well  authenticated — that  a  person 
vbo  bad  nMuii>le  jambs  to  ^is  bouse, 
often  heari  the  croaking  of  a  toad, 
whenever  tbeire  became  warm;  and 
aft  length  was  induced  to  take  out 
the  piece,  and,  on  breaking  it,  dis- 
covered a  living  toad,  closely  bed- 
ded in  the  sauble.     «V.  Y.  paper, 

Imporiant  iZecipe:— -A  few  days 
ago,  a  UMin  in  Oliver  street,after  im- 
prudently  drinking  cohl  water,  was 
seiaed  with  very  alarming  symp- 
toms, from  wbich  he  was  relieved  by 
l>r.  John  De  Alton  White^  who  dis- 
solved half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a 
giU  of  brandy — of  this  three  parts 
were  made  and  given  at  intervals  of 
^  three  minates,  which  soon  gave  the 
patient  relief.  ib. 

EncroachmerUqf  the  Sea  alBridge- 
/oion,  ,ff,  •/.•—It  is  a  well  known 
fmci  that  the  sea,  ibr  a  century  past, 
if  not  longer,  has  been  encroaching 
rapidly  upon  the  main  land,  at  Cape 
isiaiid.  Having  been  lately  there  on 
a  visit,  I  made  a  memofandum  of  the 


annoal  decrease  of  the  distance 
from  the  bouse  at  present  occupied 
by  Mr.  WHliam  Hughes,  to  the  sea, 
as  noted  on  the  south  sideof  tf»o 
house.  The  distances  are  said  to  be 
accurate,  having  been  measured 
and  marked  for  several  years  by 
captain  Decatur,  the  elder,  and 
continued  by  gentlemen  whose  no- 
curacy  ma^  be  relied  on.  Hie  kooio 
was  distant  from  the  sea— 
la  1804, 334  feet.  In  1809, 367  feet 
1806,324  .  1812,254 

1807,291  1816,226 
1808,  273  1317,  206  1-2 

JE^^icmemfi^.— The  following 
singular  advertisement  is  copied 
.from  the  Vevay  Register- 
Mr.  Printer — Please  to  insert  in 
your  Indiana  Register,  that  I  stand 
a  candidate  in  opposition  to  colonel 
Paxton  W.  Todd,  for  the  legisla- 
ture, his 

ABRAHAM  ><MILLEIL 
June  11, 1818.  mai^. 

An  Egyptian  Pyramd,*^^A%  we 
drew  near  its  base,  the  efect  of  its 
prodigious  magnitude,  and  tto  a- 
mazement  caused  in  viewing  the 
enormous  masses  used  in  its  con- 
struction, affected  eveiy  one  of  use 
but  it  was  an  impression  of  awe  and 
fear, 'rather  than  of  pleasure.  In 
the  observations  of  travellers,  who 
had  recently  preceded  us,  wo  had 
heard  the  pyramids  described  as 
huge  objects  which  gave  no  satisfac- 
tion to  the  spectator,  on  account  of 
their  barbarous  shape,  and  formal 
appearance:  yet  to  us  it  appoaved 
hardly  possible,  that  persons  sttsoq>- 
tible  of  any  feeling  of  subtimity 
could  behold  them  unmoved.  Witi 
what  amazement  did  we  survey  the 
vast  surface  that  was  presented  to 
us,  when  we  arrived  at  this  stopen- 
dous  monument,  which  seemed  to 
reach  the  cloudsf  Here  and  thero 
appcnred  some  Arab  guides  upoo 
the  immense  masses  above  us,-  like 
so  many  pigfmies,  waiting  to  show 
the  way  up  to  the  summit'* 
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To  ike  PMk — ^Whereas  my 
huslMUid  BeDjamm  has  adrertiaed 
me  as  ha?i]ig  left  hia  bed  and  board 
—but  as  be  has  no  bed  nor  board 
(he  *haTiog  made  oyer  his  property 
to  his  children,  with  a  view  of  starr- 
ing me,)  he  has  now  left  me,  to  shift 
for  myself  <^  second  tme*  This  is 
therefore  to  forwam  all  persons  finom 
harbouring  him,  until  he  provides 
for  m^  maintenance,  and  giye  secu- 
rity for  that  and  his  good  behariour. 
To  all  good  people  who  wants  him 
descripted. 
To  running  away  he  has  long  been 

addicted. 
He  deserted  his  country,  being  sca- 
red at  a  ball. 
And  run  home  the  greatest  hero  of 
alL 

For  such  sernce  as  this  he  obtained 

a  pension, 
Hofw  well  he  deserred  it  I  need  not 

mention; 

But  one  thing  for  all  I  needs  must 

acknowledge, 
He's  the  worst  husband  God  oyer 

made  to  my  knowledge. 
SUSANNA  CARSON. 
Clearfield,  Penn.  Jan.  30,  1818. 

A  KFy«.— Voltaire  seems  to  hare 
entertamed  very  correct  ideas  on 
the  character  of  a  wife.  His  prayer, 
being  done  inio  EngHth^  runs  thus: 
— —  A  wife  indiHgent  grant, 
With  beauty;  sweet  and  complai- 
sant, 

To  all  my  faults;  with  bending  ease. 
Making,— e'en  me—my  actions 

please: 
Correctmg,  yet  invisibly; 
Governing,  without  tyranny; 
Gaining  my  love  by  just  such  stealth 
As  lovely  days  improve  the  health. 

Jtfermouiff.— Near  the  coast  we 
saw  many  other  sorts  of  fish,  but  did 
not  meet  with  any  of  the  mermaids 
so  often  mentioned  in  these  seas,  and 
especially  by  Mr.  Matcham,  a^g;en- 
tleman  ik  great  respectability,  and 
at  that  time  superintendent  of  the 
company's  marine  at  Bombay.  I 
have  heard  him  declare,  that  when 
in  command  of  a  trading  v^sel  at 


Mozambique,  Mombas,  and  Mdin- 
da,  three  of  the  principal  seaports 
on  the  east  coast  of  Afnca,  he  fre- 
quently saw  those  extraordinary 
animals  from  sixto  twdre  feet  kmg; 
the  head  and  face  resembling  the 
human,  except  about  the  nose  and 
mouth, 'which  were  rather  more  like 
a  bog's  snout;  the  skin  fair  and 
smooth;  the  heui  covered  with  dark 
glossy  hair  of  considerable  length; 
the  neck,  breasts,  and  body  of  the 
female,  as  low  as  the  hips,  appeared 
like  a  well-fcNrmed  woman;  from 
thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail^ 
6iey  were  perfect  fish.  The  shoul- 
ders  and  arms  were  in  good  propor- 
tioDs,  butfirom  the  elbow  tajMered  to 
a  fin,  like  the  turtle  or  penguih. 
These  animals  were  daily  cut  up, 
and  sold  by  weight  in  the  fish  mar- 
kets of  Mombas;  nor  was  the  fiesfa 
easily  distinguished  from  the  fishy 
pork  which  Siose  who  have  resided 
at  Calicut  or  Anjengo,  are  well  ac- 
quainted with. 

Fofbet^a  Oriental  Memoirs. 

Ohio  Canals, — ^The  citizens  of  In- 
diana and  Ohio  are  making  exer- 
tions to  raise  the  requisite  funds  for 
digging  a  canal  round  die  falls  of 
Ohio,  on  the  Indiana  side,  and,  it  is 
said,  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
This  circumstance  has  aroused  the 
citizens  of  Louisville  to  a  'sense  of 
their  interest  On  the  6th  of  July 
books  were  opened  at  that  place  for 
receiving  subscriptions  for  stock  in 
a  contemplated  canal  on  the  Ken- 
tucky side;  and  1000  shares  of  fiOO 
each  were  instantly  subscribed.  If 
both  these  projects  are  carried  into 
execution,  we  shall  surely  find  no 
difficulty  in  passing  ihe  falls.  The 
object  is  important,  and  we  hope 
wUl  not  be  defeated  by  a  division  of 
the  means  requisite  to  accomplish  it 

Medical  Execution! — Doctor  A. 
J.  Shemansky  will  execute,  in  the 
line  of  his  profession,  in  Natchez, 
until  the  1st  day  of  May. 

Application  to  be  made  at  Mrs. 
Duffin's  boarding  house. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENT^ 

hi  casting  our  eyes  oyer  the  fx^ume  which  is  now  submitted  to  the 
reader,  we  find  a  few  instances  of  inadvertence  which  require  correction: 
thus,  the  sneer  at  Wieland's  honest  indignation,  (p.  187, 1. 1,)  should  have 
been  softened  or  suppressed,  because  it  was  yerj  unwarrantable;  and  at 
page  358,  a  few  lines  from  the  commencement  of  the  article,  we  should 
hare  corrected  the  critic  by  substituting  the  words  ol  WhampoOy  sateiUjf- 
fa^nUiufromthi  mouth  ^  the  rwer,  in  the  place  of  j^lteen  wdktbelofayke* 

To  some  of  our  readers,  the  controversy  respecting  Gen.  Putnam  may 
appear  to  hare  been  terminated  too  soon,  particulariy  as  we  proaiised  to 
sum  up  the  whde  testimony.  This  appeared  to  us  unnecessary,  because 
the  assailant  has  never  exercised  his  right  to  a  rejoinder,  and  his  attack 
was  amply  refuted  by  the  answer  of  Bfr.  Putnam.  In  addition  to  this  con- 
sideration, it  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  controrersy  produced  one  or 
two  Toluminous  publications  in  Boston.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we 
must  inform  certain  booksellers,  that  although  there  may  not  be  any  vio- 
lation of  the  law  respecting  literary  property,  in  reprinting  and  selling  at 
a  low  price,  articles  from  this*  Journal,  in  the  pamphlet  fomh  we  consider 
it  as  an  infringement  upon  our  labours  which  deserres  r^ir^ension.  We 
hope  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  be  more  explicit 

Subscribers  are  again  reminded  that  particular  directions  should  be 
giren  to  their  bookbinders  respecting  the  appendix  to  this  and  the.  pre* 
ceding  ?x>lume.  There  are  eleven  half  sheets  or  forms  in  this  appendix, 
which  should  be  collected  together  and  bound  with  either  of  the  volumes. 
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VarioQS;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man^  itudioiis  of  change 
And  pleased  with  norelty,  may  be  indtilged.-*<>)WPSR. 

VQU  VI.  DECEMBER,  181$.  NcVL 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WRITINGS  OP  MACHIAVEL, 

WITH  A  SLIGHT  SKBTOH  07  HIS  LIFB  AND  CHARACTER. 

[Continued from fiage  348.j 

During  the  interval  between  1521  and  1527,  that  is  to  saf,  af- 
ter the  elevation  of  cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici  to  the  papal  throne, 
and  beiore  the  expulsion  of  Alexander  and  Ippolito  de  Medici, 
Machiavel  published  his  last  work,  the  History  of  Florence, 
which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Clement  VH.  and  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  written  officially. 

Our  author  did  not  long  survive  the  expulsion  of  Alexander 
asd  Ippolito  de  Medici;  a  medicine  which  he  took  as  a  preserva- 
tive, deprived  him  of  life  in  1527.  He  died  as  he  lived,  in  a  stiate 
of  virtuous  poverty,  leaving  three  sons  aod  a  daughter  by  his  se- 
cond wife  Marietta  Corsini. 

There  are  a  number  of  curious  stories  about  his  impiety. 
Some  say  he  died  uttering  blasphemies  against  the  christian  re- 
ligion; others  that  he  was  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  take 
the  last  sacraments.  Another  story  is,  that  in  his  last  moments  he 
had  a  vision,  of  a  number  of  ragged  dirty  beggars,  blind  men  and 
lame,  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  -whom  he  saw  crowding  in- 
fo the  kingdom  of  heaven;  that  they  disappeared,  aed  he  beheld  m 
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number  of  celebrated  roeii)  among  whom  were  Plato,  Aristotle* 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  Terence,  who  invited  him  to  go  with  them^ 
saying,'they  were  the  reprobate  and  the  damned,  for  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God;  that  he  joyfully  accepted 
their  invitation,  saying,  he  would  rather  be  with  these  great  men 
in  hell,  to  consult  with  theni  about  political  questions,  than  in 
heaven  with  the  others;  and  presently  (adds  the  £&bulist)  he  died, 
and  went  to  talk  about  political  subjects  in  the  other  world. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  induce  us  to  suspend  our  belief 
with  regard  to  the  impiety  of  Machiavel.  A  letter  from  his  son 
Peter  to  Francisco  Nelli,  professor  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  re- 
futes the  calumny  of  his  anti-christianity.  He  writes  thus:  ^  My 
dear  friend — With  weeping  eyCs,  I  give  you  the  sad  news,  that 
on  the  22dof  this  month  (June,  1537)our  dear  father  died  of  puns 
in  his  body,  brought  upon  him  by  a  medicine  he  took  on  the  30tk. 
He  confessed  to  father  MattheuBj  who  attended  his  death-bed.  fie 
leave  us,  as  you  know,  in  great  poverty;  when  you  return,  we 
shall  have  much  to  say  by  word  of  mouth.  I  write  in  haste,  and 
can  only  add  my  good  wishes." 

Varchi  relates  that  he  had  heard  Machiavel'snameto  be  in  ge- 
neral disrepute;  that  he  had  an  unbridled  tongue,  and  manners 
none  of  the  purest  However,  says  he,  he  was  pleasing  in  conver- 
sation, ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  a  patron  of  the  virtuous. 
Does  not  this  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  hear-says?  Shall 
we  believe  only  the  bad,  and  disregard  the  good  when  so  much 
better  attested? 

There  is  the  like  contradiction  in  the  opinion  of  the  inqm^tors. 
"  Nicolaus  Machiavelli  Florentinus  atheua  sed  sufierBtiHoausf 
pseudo-politicus  et  imfiius  quamvis  visus  sit  voluisse  videri  ChrU- 
tianuB* 

Thus  has  it  ever  been  the  sad  fate  of  g^at  men,  who  surpass- 
ed their  times,  to  be  vilified  by  their  coteraporaries,  and  calumni- 
ated after  death  by  the  echoes  of  their  blasphemers.  So  much  the 
more  is  it  incumbent  on  a  more  enlightened  posterity  to  scatter 
the  fog^  that  have  mildewed  their  laurels,  and  to  teach  futurity 
aright. 

*  See  Indcx^LibrorumProHibitorom,  &c. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Machiavel  etoit  ud  honnete  bomme  et  un  bon  citoyen:  mais  attache  a  la 
maisoD  de  Medici  il  etoit  forc^  dans  Poppressioa  de  sa  patrie  de  degiiiBer 
SOD  amour  pour  la  liberty.  Le  cboix  seul  de  son  execrable  heros  rnani- 
feste  assez  acm  int^Dtion  secrete,  et  ropposition  des  maximes  de  son  li- 
Tre  du  Prince  acelles  de  ees  discours  sur  Tite  Live  et  de  son  Histoire 
de  Florence  demontre  que  ce  profond  Politique  n'a  eu  jusqu'  ici  que  des 
tecteurs  supprficiels  ou  corrompus." 

Routitau  du  CorUrat  Soetal.  L  3.  c.  B. 

In  the  preceding  sections  I  haye  given  an  outline  of  the  life 
of  this  celebrated  writer^faint  indeed  but  as  perfect  as  the  mu- 
tilated accounts  which  have  descended  to  posterity  would  admit 
of.  My  readers  have  alreadyi  no  doubt,  more  than  once  felt  sur- 
prise that  such  a  man  should  bear  such  a  character;  that  the  zea- 
l«u^  friend  of  liberty,  who  continually  incited  his  countrjrmen  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  which  oppressed  them,  should  be  stigmatised 
as  the  champion  of  tyranny  and  the  apologist  of  t3rrants.  It  can 
surely  only  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  his  real  character,  that 
the  multitude  has  ever  mistaken  him  for  the  dangerous  teacher 
of  injustice;  surely  the  umnformed  philanthropist  alofie  has  shud- 
dered at  his  name. 

I  will  point  to  the  reader  the  source  of  these  dishonouring  pre- 
judices. Panlus  Jovius,  a  man  who  weighed  in  the  scale  of  ^s 
own  passions  and  prejudices  the  character  of  every  one  whom  he 
praised  or  blamed;  who  even  gloried  in  using  a  golden  pen  for  his 
friends,  and  an  iron  pen  for  his  foes;  who  always  caught  at  popular 
cry  ntther  than  at  truth,  and  was  far  from,  being  himself  a  pattern 
of  morality—Paulus  Jovius  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  unfavourable 
light  in  which  Machiavel  has  been  beheld. 

It  is  pai*ticularly  to  be  observed,  that  his  chief  enemies  are  to 
be  found  among  his  cotemporaries,  and  that  the  most  bitter  of 
them  belonged  to  a  caste  whose  hostility  he  had  provoked  by  se- 
verely lashing  their  vices  in  a  drama  called  //  Frate.  His  works 
were  read  with  great  avidity  in  England  during  that  celebrated 
period  when  the  commons  of  England  began  to  resist  the  despo- 
tism of  Charles  I.  When  levity  and  vice  were  restored  with 
Charles  II.  they  fell  into  disrepute.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
vforks  of  extraordinary  merit  are  seldom  esteemed  in  the  age  in 
which  they  are  written,  and  that  authors  must  be  content  to  refer 
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their  productions  to  a  lest  partial  and  generailf  more  oilighteDed 
'  posterity.  It  is  a  circunntance  considerably  in  Ceivour  of  Madua- 
yelf  that  the  public  attention  is  at  present  much  directed  towards 
his  works  in  Germany,  where  they  meet  with  deserved  approba- 
tion.* 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  life  of  Machiavel,  it  re- 
mains to  inquire  the  reason  why  such  a  man  should  have  the  de* 
testable  character  which  the  generality  of  the  world  have  attribu- 
ted to  him.  As  during  his  life  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  acted 
the  part  of  a  g«od  and  virttiousatizen,  it  can  be  only  in  the  works 
which  he  has  left  behind  hiyi  that  his  calummators  can  have  tiie 
least  foundation  for  their  calumnies.  And  here  it  is  particuiarlf 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  particular  circumstances  under  whidb 
his  different  works  were  written. 

I  cannot  by  any  means  give  the  reader  so  clear  an  idea  of  the 
real  tendency  of  Machiavel's  political  works,  as  by  presenting  him 
with  some  extracts  from  svch  of  his  writings  as  were  published 
when  his  country  was  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  he  could,  in  con* 
sequence,  declare  his  real  seotMnents  without  danger,  and  then 
contrasting  them  with  passages  from  ^  TAe  Prmcei*  which  was 
published  during  the  tyranny  of  the  Medici;  a  time  at  which  lie 
could  not,  without  the  risk  of  punishment,  declare  opei^  his  sen- 
tiqaents,  and  if  he  wished  to  instruct  his  fellow  sufferers  at  all,  he 
eould  only  do  it  with  safety  in  an  obscure  and  ironical  manner. 

The  title  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Decads  of  Livy  is, 

In  proportion  as  the  founder^  of  a  republic  merit  praise,  do 
the  institutors  of  tynomy  deserve  execration/'  The  whole  of  thta 
chapter  breathes  a  most  amiable  sfmit,  and  would  be  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  refute  the  calumnies  which  have  blasted  the  reputadoa 
of  Machiavel.  Let  some  extracts  speak  for  themselves. 

No  one  can  be  of  judgment  so  depraved  as  to  hesitate  in  giving  pre- 
ference to  virtuous  over  vicious  characters.  Nevertheless,  how  many  are 
there  who,  deceived  by  false  appearances,  and  dazzled  by  the  tinsel  hts- 
tre  of  splendid  actions,  are  inclined  to  regard  with  patience  the  most  detes- 
table character!  How  many  men  does- weeping  bistcnry  record,  who,  har- 
« 

*  The  writer  of  this  biography  has  received  some  assistance  from  the 
Vertfaeidigang  des  MacbiaveHi,"  contained  in  Wieland^s  Mercor  for 
Jane,  1792. 
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iof^iiuk  their  pofrtf  to  be  the  fottAien  of  fepnMics,  bare  Regenerated  into 
tyrants,^— tinmindfDl  boir  much  tme  hmt^  hopr  moch  real  gkxy,  how  much 
personal  security,  hoir  muob  mental  tatislbction  and  tranquiility  they  have 
thereby  been  deprived  of>-^regaidle68  of  the  u^my  which,  in  eooseqiience 
of  their  usurpation,  has,  in  the  estimation  of  all  good  men,  for  ever  blasted 
their  reputation.  Who  would  not  rather  be  a  Scipio  than  a  C8Bsar~-an 
Agesilaus,  a  Timoleon,  or  a  Dion^  than  a  Nabis,  a  Phalaris,  or  a  Dyoni- 
sitts,  and  yet  vHiich  have  had  the  most  imitators?  Let  no  one  be  dazzled  by 
the  lustre  which  mercenary  or  intimidated  historians  have  shed  on  the  cha- 
racter  of  Caesar.  Those  who  wish  to  know  in  what  terms  free  and  impar- 
tial historians  would  have  spoken  of  him,  let  them  read  what  is  said  of  Ca^ 
tittne;  for  of  the  two  characters,  that  of  Caesar  is  the  most  detestable,  inlis. 
much  as  be  actually  executed  what  the  other  only  projected.  £ven  these 
mercenary  or  cowardly  historiographen  speak  plainly  enough  their  real 
sentiments  of  the  tyrant  Caesar  in  their  praises  of  the  tyrannicidal  Brutus. 
If  the  man  who  projecU  usurpation  has  a  mind  too  callous  to  dread  the  cen- 
sure of  posterity,  let  the  embryo  tyrant  reflect  on  the  fate  of  preceding  ty- 
rants, and  shudder  at  the  danger  he  himself  will  incur,  let  him  remember, 
that  Titus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus,  required  no 
praetorian  guards  to  shield  them,  no  bands  of  armed  men  to  encompass 
their  palaees,  for  their  virtues  ensured  to  them  the  good  will  of  the  people; 
let  him  ranember,  that  all  the  pomp  of  royalty  could  not  enwrap  Caligula, 
JNero,  or  Yiteltius  in  a  robe  of  safety,  nor  all  their  mercenary  legions  pro- 
tect them  from  the  fury  of  an  indignant  people;  let  him  remember,  that  of 
die  twenty-six  emperors  who  succeeded  Caesar  in  his  usurpation,  sixteen 
fell  under  (be  swords  of  assassins."  Again: 

All  those  emperors  who  wore  the  purple  in  consequence  of  hereditary 
right  were,  with  the  single  exception  of  Titus,  bad  men;  whereas  all  those 
who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne,  by  election  or  adoption,  were,  with- 
oot  a  single  exception,  good.  What  a  different  spectacle  does  the  empire 
exhibit  during  these  different  periods! .  Under  the  reign  of  the  latter,  we 
find  the  prince  secure  in  the  affections  id  his  people,  the  would  at  peace, 
justiee  bearing  afoft  her  triumphant  scafes,  the  authority  of  the  senate  re- 
spected, the  magistracy  honoured,  property  respected,  virtue  revered,  and 
universal  tranquillity  prevail;  &e  impure  tongfue  of  licentiousness  awed 
into  silence,  corruption  and  ambition  unknown,  and  the  golden  a^eprevailj 
in  uhkh  every  one  could  publish  and  defend  whatever  opinion  he  held. 
Daring  the  reig^  of  the  former,  we  find  the  empire  yielding  to  the  stroke 
of  the  foreign  enemy,  civil  war  rearing  aloft  its  bloody  standard,  the  throne 
st&ined  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  Italy  Meeding  at  every  pore,  her  for- 
tresses razed,  her  cities  pillaged,  Rome  reduced  to  ashes  to  gratify  the  ca^ 
pci<:^  of  the  detestable  Nero,  the  capitol  attacked  by  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  its  defenders,  the  ancient  temples  desolate,  the  holy  ceremonies 
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of  religioii  violated,  the  cities  defiled  with  adultery  and  every  species  of 
crimes,  the  sea  covered  with  exiles,  every  where  calumniators  rewarded, 
the  security  of  domestic  life  invaded,  the  fidelity  of  servants  corrupted, 
those  whose  benevolent  minds  and  beneficent  actions  prevented  tiiero  from 
having  enemies  falling  victims  to  the  treachery  of  their  friends,  every 
where  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  made  a  capital  offence.  These  are  Ihe 
obligations  which  Rome,  which  Italy,  which  the  world,  owe  to  Qesar/' 

The  eleventh  chapter  is  on  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  Ma- 
cbiavel  is  of  opinion  that  Numa  was  a  greater  benefector  to  Rome 
than  Romulus,  and  that  no  order  of  things  can  be  durable  without 
religion.  This  is  one  of  the  many  facts  which  disprove  the  charge 
of  irreligioni  so  freely  alleged  against  Machiavel. 

The  fifty-fifth  chapter  has  for  its  title,  «  With  how  much  faci- 
lity government  is  conducted  where  the  people  are  virtuous. 
Where  equality  exists  there  is  no  danger  of  monarchy,  and  with- 
out it  there  can  be  no  republic" 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  extremely  interesting.  Was  it  not 
for  fear  of  extending  this  article  to  too  great  a  length,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  translate  the  whole  of  it;  I  cannot,  however,  refhun 
from  extracting  the  following  observations  on  foreign  commerce, 
and  on  the  idle  part  of  the  community.  Speaking  of  the  moraHty 
of  a  particular  people,  he  says. 

It  proceeds  from  two  causes.-  The  first  is,  that  their  external  com- 
merce is  very  inconsiderable,  and  their  communication  with  foreign  coun- 
tries extremely  limited.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  seek  abroad  for  hap- 
piness, but  are  content  with  those  advantages  which  their  own  country  fur- 
nishes. To  them  it  is  sufficient  luxury  to  live  on  the  food  and  wear  the  rai- 
ment their  native  soil  produces.  Hence  the  chief  occasions  of  external 
communication  are  prevented,  and  the  commencement  of  corruption  im- 
peded. The  other  cause  of  their  morality,  conmion  to  them  and  to  every 
people  who  have  the  happiness  to  live  under  a  good  government,  is,  that 
they  do  not  permit  any  of  their  citizens  to  be  gentlemen,  but  have  establish- 
ed the  most  perfect  system  of  equality.  By  gentlemen,  I  mean  those  who 
lead  an  idle  life,  supported  by  the  produce  of  their  estates,  which  they  ar^ 
neither  obliged  to  cultivate,  nor  are  necessitated  to  perform  any  other  do- 
ty to  society.  Such  men  as  these  are  pernicious  wherever  they  are  suf- 
fered to  exist,  but  they  are  absolutely  destructive  of  the  republican  form 
of  government" 

In  the  fifty-eight  chapter,  which  has  for  its  title,  "  That  the 
Eipoplc  are  wiser  and  more  constant  and  steady  in  their  resolu- 
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dons  than  princes/*  Machiayel  most  explicitly  avows  his  repub- 
lican sentiments.  After  a  very  elaborate  dissertation,  and  after 
combating  in  the  most  powerful  manner  the  same  opinions  which 
then,  as  well  as  now,  were  advanced  by  the  partisans  of  monar- 
chy, and  aristocracy,  he  says,  in  express  termsy  sono  mioliori 
govemi  quelli  de'  fiofioli  che  quelli  de'  firincifiiJ'  Popular  gov- 
BBNMBMT  IS  BBTTER  THAN  KiNOLT.  For  the  prevalence  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  he  gives  a  g^eat  number  of  reasons;  among  the 
rest  he  says,^^  The  bad  estimation  in  which  many  persons  hold  po- 
pular government  proceeds  in  some  measure  from  this  circum- 
stance. No  one  fears  to  calumniate  the  people,  because  censure 
thrown  oo  a  body  is  not  acutely  felt  by  any  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  the  body,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  expose  the  cen- 
surer  to  any  inconvenience.  But  no  one  dares  to  speak  ill  of  a 
prince  during  the  continuance  of  his  power,  however  much  he 
may  deaerve  it;  for  being  personally  attacked,  and  the  censure  at- 
taching to  only  one  individual,  he  never  fails  to  resent  the  injury, 
and  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  head  of  his^  denouncer.'* 

Although  the  whole  of  our  author's  observations  on  the  Decads 
of  Livy  are  extremely  interesting,  and  prove  in  the  most  decisive 
manner  his  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  I  shall  content  myself  with  presenting  the 
reader  with  one  single  extract  more. 

In  the  contests  between  the  Roman  people  and  the  Italian  states,  the 
greatest  obstacle  the  former  had  to  encounter  was  the  ardent  lore  of  li- 
berty which  animated  the  bosoms  of  their  antagohistS'  History,  indeed, 
abounds  with  instances  of  the  desperate  courage  w^those  who  have  such  a 
stimulus  to  excite  them,  and  of  the  signal  veii|<^ance  which  the  enslaved 
have  wreaked  on  the  heads  of  their  enslav^i^  History  at  the  same  time 
&plays  a  melaocholy  picture  of  the  e*^  which  slavery  showers  down  on 
the  people  and  states  who  are  its  «<dbrtunate  victims.  How  melancholy, 
then,  is  the  reflection,  that  I^y»  which  formerly  swarmed  with  free  and 
happy  states,  should  now  scarcely  contain  a  single  one  which  can  aspire  to 
the  name  of  freedom.  After  the  Tuscans  had  fireed  themselves  from  kingly 
government,  so  great  was  their  hatred  of  kings,  that  they  refused  to  suc- 
cour Veia  when  besieged  by  the  Romans,  because  under  kingly  govern- 
ment. This  passion  for  Uberty  ib  not  wonderful,  when  experience  shows 
Us  that  no  country  has  ever  really  ifeurished  except  in  a  state  of  freedon." 

VOL.  VI.  3  F 
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The  history  of  Florence  by  Machiavel  is  comprised  in  eight 
books.  It  commences  with  a  masterly  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians. It  then  proceeds  to  give  a  minute  and  interesting  detail  of 
the  many  revolutions  which  occurred  in  Florence  from  the  begin- 
ning of  its  history  till  the  year  1492,  at  which  period  it  closes.  The 
great  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  obliges 
me  to  confine  myself  to  one  single  extract  from  this  work. 

.The  Florentines  having  confided  a  considerable  portion  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  known  by  the  name 
of  Walter,  duke  of  Athens,  the  duke  made,  as  princes  generally 
do,  a  very  bad  use  of  it  Inflamed  with  the  lust  of  absolute  pow- 
er, he  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  already  possessed,  but  as- 
pired to  arbitrary  and  uncontrolled  dominion.  In  this  situation  of 
affairs,  when  the  ambitious  views  of  the  duke  were  well  known, 
Machiavel,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  historians,  puts  the 
following  words  into  the  mouth  of  a  venerable  old  mani  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Florence,  waited  on  the  duke.  We  come,  sir,  in  consec^uence 
of  the  order  you  have  issued  for  assembling  the  people.  It  ap- 
pears manifest  to  us  that  you  design,  by  extraordinary  means,  to 
obtain  that  which  we  have  not  been  willing  to  grant  to  you.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  oppose  your  design  by  force,  but  to  point  out 
to  you  what  a  heavy  load  of  guilt  you  are  atx>ut  to  contract,  and 
with  how  much  personal  danger  to  yourself  the  undertaking  will 
be  accompanied.  Your  design  is  to  enslave  a  state  which  has  ne- 
ver yet  lost  its  freedom;  for  ours  was  an  alliance  with,  and  not  a 
subjection  to,  tlie  king  Naples.  Have  you  well  considered  the 
importance  which,  in  a  statt  like  this,  the  people  attach  to  liberty, 
and  how  enthusiastically  they  are  attached  to  its  very  name? 
This  ardent  love  of  freedom  no  forL%  can  overcome,  no  length  of 
time  can  obliterate,  no  merit  on  the  part  of  its  destroyer  can 
counterbalance.  Consider  the  immense  force  which  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  keep  such  a  state  enslaved.  The  foreign  troops  whom 
you  may  be  enabled  to  keep  in  your  pay  will  be  found  wholly  insuf- 
ficient, and  you  cannot  surely  rely  on  any  internal  force  which  may 
at  present  appear  favourable  to  you.  For  those  who,  actuated  by 
private  animosity  against  their  fellow  citizens,  pretend  to  be  your 
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friends,  and  excite  you  to  the  present  enterprise,  when  they  sh  11 
by  your  means  have  accomplished  their  own  paiticular  ends  b 
wreaking  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  will  sureJy  endeavour  to 
destroy  your  power.    The  vcrsaUlity  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  in  whom  you  at  present  appear  to  place  confidence,  is 
well  known,  and  if  they  are  at  present  attached  to  you,  the  s  ight- 
est  accident  will  convert  their  attachment  into  hatred.   You  must 
therefore  calculate  on  having  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  your 
enemies.  Against  this,  what  is  your  remedy?  The  sovereign  who 
has  only  a  few  enemies,  can  get  rid  of  rhem  by  banishment  and  the 
sword.  But  against  universal  hatred  there  can  be  found  no  remedy: 
the  man  who  fears  all  around  him,  can  make  sure  of  none.  If 
you  attempt  to  get  rid  of  those  who  seem  your  most  formidable 
enemies,  you  do  but  aggravate  the  evil;  for  the  haired  of  those 
who  remain  will  increase,  and  their  daggers  will  be  sharpened 
for  vengeance.    That  time  is  not  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  re- 
membrance of  freedom  is  most  certain;  on  the  contrary,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  youth  of  an  enslaved  slate,  who  never 
tasted  the  blessings  of  freedom,  are  the  most  eager  to  acquire  it: 
they  love  freedom  because  their  fathers  have  painted  to  them  its 
advantages,  and  when  they  have  once  recovered  it,  they  will  ob- 
stinately maintain  and  manfully  defend  it.  And  if  their  parents  do 
not  remind  them  of  it,  a  thousand  vestiges  of  freedom,  which  it  will 
be  impossible  for  you  ever  to  obliterate',  will  keep  it  ever  fresh  in 
their  remembrance.    Is  it  in  your  power  to  confer  advantages  on 
the  people  equivalent  to  the  sweet  reflection  of  living  free?  Hovr 
will  you  destroy  their  regret,  how  prevent  them  from  repining 
after  their  former  happiness?  Though  you  added  to  their  empire 
the  whole  province  of  Tuscany,  though  every  day  recorded  some 
fresh  triumph  over  the  enemy,  they  would  still  be  dissatisfied;  for 
the  glory  would  be  not  theirs,  but  yours;  they  would  acquire  not 
fello#  citizens,  but  fellow  slaves.    Though  your  manners  were 
the  most  pure  and  exemplary}  though  benevolence  guided  all 
your  actions,  though  wisdom  presided  at  all  your  counsels,  the 
people  would  not  cease  to  hate  you.  You  deceive  yourself  if  you 
think  it  possible  to  gain  their  affections;  for  to  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  live  free,  the  slightest  ch»<n  is  heavy,  the  slightest  ma- 
nacle irksome.   It  is  now  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  will  at  J 
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tempt  to  enslave  this  people  (to  keep  them  enslaved  will  be  im« 
possible^  no  citadel^  no  guards,  no  foreign  force  will  be  sufficient) 
or  be  content  with  the  authorky  which  we  have  voluntarily  en- 
trusted to  you.  That  this  last  may  be  your  decision  we  uncerely 
wish>  both  for  our  sakes  and  your  own.  For  once  again  remem- 
ber, that  that  dominion  alone  is  durable  which  is  founded  on  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  people.  Do  not,  therefore,  blinded  by 
ambition,  force  yourself  into  a  situation  where  you  can  neither  re- 
main, nor  yet  mount  higher,  but  must  of  necessity  fall,  to  our 
great  detriment  and  your  own  certain  destruction.''  Oelle  His- 
torie,  1.  3.  p.  106. 

This  rational  and  benevolent  exhortation  had  no  effect  on  the 
callous  mind  of  Walter.    He  persisted  in  hts  detestable  design» 
and  became  master  of  Florence.  But  so  intolerable  was  his  yc^et , 
that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  months,  an  insurrectioB  of  the  peo- 
ple took  place,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Florence^ 

The  above  extracts  from  these  two  works  of  Machiavel  speak 
for  themselves.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  they  are  not  partially  se- 
lected, but  that  their  spirit  is  that  of  the  whole.  I  shall  m  the 
next  section  minutely  examine  his  principal  political  work,  The 
Prince^**  and  submit  to  the  inquiry  of  my  readers,  whether  it  be 
in  reality  a  contradiction  of  the  other  works  he  has  left  behind 
him.  [^To  be  continued.'] 

FOR  TH£  PORT  FOLia-^AN  OLD  JOKE. 
Evert  one  has  heard  the  story  of  a  man  who,  when  lookiof^  at 
a  house,  asked  the  servant,  a  pretty  girl,  whether  she  was  to  be 
let  with  it?  ^  No}  sir,"  she  replied,  ^*  if  you  please,  1  am  to  be 
alone** 

The  origm  of  this  jest  or  pun  is  not  so  well  known,  and  it  vr3I 
surprise  some  people  to  learn  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  picas 
writer  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1592— -viz.  Francis  Quaries. 
ON  THE  WORLD. 
This  house  is  tt  be  let  for  life  or  yean, 
Her  rent  is  sorrow^andher  income  tears; 
Cupid,  'thas  stood  lobg  void;  hw  bills  make  knoirn, 
She  must  be  dearly  let,  or  (el  alone. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

COST  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EDtTIOBS  AT  THB  CITT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Oi.i>50HooLy 

Ths  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  public  pro- 
perty in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  at  the  quarries.  This  esti- 
mate is  founded  on  a  report  made  by  the  late  superintendent  of 
the  city,  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  dated  the  27th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1816:^Of  the  well  known  rise  in  the  value  of  property  in 
this  place,  since  that  date,  I  have  taken  no  account,  preferring  to 
be  under,  rather  than  over  the  real  estimate. 
9th  I>ecember,  1817. 

4185  building  lots,  estimated  at  |180  (the  average  amovsl  of  Ibr- 

mersalM}  per  tot,  -  #933,300 

641  acres  of  ground  reserFed  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  es- 
timated at  the  same  rate,  though  deemed  of  much  greater  va- 
lue, would  amount  to               ....  740,000^ 

Wharves  and  water  lots  in  the  city,  and  firee  stone  quarries  at 

Aquica,  about                       ....  40,000 

jSl,713,300 


The  whole  first  cost  of  the  public  buildings,  previous  to  the  de- 
struction by  the  enemy,  in  August,  iai4,  an>ears,  from  the  pro- 
per books,  to  have  been: 

President's  bouse,          -  .            •            #333^  04 

North  wing  of  the  capitol,  -             •        479,262  67 

South  wing  of      ditto,  -             •              308,808  51 

Treasury  office,  -            -             -          48,955  2S 

War  office,  ^            -               44,058  54 

#1,214,291  94 


The  actual  disbursements  for  rebuilding  these  edifices,  under 
the  act  of  15th  February,  1815>  was,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1818j 
as  follows: 
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For  the  capitol,  including  marblBqiiaR7» 
President's  bouse, 
Treasury  office, 
War  office, 

Outstanding  bills  for  materials,  Isc. 

Add  the  sum  abore. 

The  account  may  then  be  thus  stated: 


Ml 


f6oo,G7s  m 

80,57b  n 

681,454  !T 
l,214,2fM  ^ 


DR.  The  United  States.  w 

The  cost  of  the  public  buildings  up  to  the  date  as  abore,  1,895,746 
CR.*By  the  sale  and  yalue  of  the  pubMe  lota,  kc  te.  ^  (  l,Tl?;3il 


Balance, 


To  probable  increase  in  ralne,  for 


18S,44i 
l,895,74t 
|18S,446  lit 


*  It  results  from  the  foregoing  statements,  tha    no  pan  of  the 
cost  of  the  public  buildings  will  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  U 
ted  Sutes,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated.    I  am,  Sec. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO— A  SAGACUWS  ^WtSTKA 

In  one  of  the  fables  of  LemonieTf  l»f  whieh  the  poet  eiideaYoiir> 
ed  to  inculcate  the  mischievous  effects  of  excessive  taauaiooi  the 
following  line  was  inserted  in  the  original:  ^ 
Ce  que  tous  dis-li,  je  le  dirois  an  roi. 

The  censor  bloued  it  out  The  poet  remonstrated,  but  in 
After  having  taken  a  walk  in  the  street,  Lfemooier  returned,  recit* 
iog  this  line: 

"  Ce  que  je  vous  dis-Uk— — tais  toi»'*t 
This  alteration  was  approved,  and  the  censor  did  not  percei^  thit 
the  satire  was  only  become  more  pointed. 

*  What  I  say  to  you  there,  I  would  say  to  the  king-.  ^ 
t  What  I  would  Bi^  to  yon  there,-^hold  your  tongue. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.— SPORTING  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  foilowing  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  Jockey  Club| 
which  existed  in  1766-73,  and  was  composed  of  the  most  distin- 
guished gentlemen  ot  this  city,  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers: 

The  races  were  run  on  the  Centre  Square,  and  the  people  ap« 
pear  to  have  been  summoned  together  by  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  bell-man  be  sent 
round  the  city,  to  request  the  inhabitants  to  keep  their  dogs  at 
home." 

«  Mr.  Vice  President  (S.  Moylan)  informed  the  Club,  that 
Mr.  James  Pemberton  had  applied  to  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
Club,  requesting  that  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  races  might  be 
altered,  as  they  were  fixed  for  those  days  when  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  Friends  is  held  in  this  city." 

The  day  was  changed  accordingly. 

The  names  of  several  young  ladies,  whom  we  now  recognize 
amidst  groups  of  grandchildren,  appear  as  subscribers  to  a  purse 
of  50/. 

The  impropriety  of  this  practice  was,  however,  felt:  and  «  aftef 
much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  no  further  application  be  made 
to  the  ladies  for  a  continuation  of  their  subscriptions." 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO — ^BAR  JOKE. 

The  members  of  the  Vcrulam  (Law)  C/t^,  in  Lincoln's  Inn > 
had  their  spoons  lately  stolen  by  a  thief,  who  was  detected  in  the 
fact;  and  on  prosecuting  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  barristers  ♦ 
were  rather  perplexed  as  to  the  firofitrty.    The  case  being  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Jekyl,  he  observed,  that  there  were  two  points  for 
their  consideration:  «  these  spoons,"  said  he,  «  are  marked  with 
the  head  qf  lord  Bacon,  and  the  words  Verulam  Club.  Now  as  to 
the  Vcrulam  Club,  you  are  all  subscribers,  and  therefore  jo'mt 
proprietors;  but  to  which  of  you  the  Acad  of  lord  Bacon  belongs, 
I  am  not  able  to  determine!" 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OP  ALGIERS. 

On  the  Political  State  of  Algiers,  the  effects  of  the  recent  Eng^lish  ezpe- 
ditioB,  and  the  best  line  of  policy  in  regard  to  the.  Barbary  States;  wi  A 
obserFations,  by  an  Italian  gentleman,  recently  returned  Uroni  capti- 
▼ity  in  that  country. 

[CotUinuedfrom  fiagc  390.] 

Thb  example  of  the  Order  of  Malta  was  not  lost  upon  the  sul- 
tans. They  found,  in  the  Gaecian  islands,  a  numerous  population} 
inured  to  a  seafaring  life;  despotism  had  been  yet  unable  to  em* 
ploy  it  in  forming  the  imperial  fleets;  but  Selim  and  Soliman  en- 
couraged their  subjects  to  arm  vessels  to  attack  all  the  chris- 
tians, as  the  knights  of  Malta  attacked  all  the  musulmen.  The 
life  of  a  pirate,  like  that  of  a  military  partisan^  presents  to  bold 
and  enterprising  spirits  all  the  charms  of  independence.  Men  who 
would  have  exerted  their  very  utmost  activity  to  avoid  being  put  on 
board  the  fleet  of  the  captain  pacha,  were  eager  to  arm  vessels 
themselves  for  this  petty  warfare,  and  excellent  mariners  were  aoon 
formed  under  the  banner  of  the  crescent.  The  two  brothers)  Ho- 
ruc  and  Ariadeno,  who  bore  each  the  surname  of  Barbarossat  ^dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  career.  These  brothers,  particularljr 
the  second,  founded  the  piratical  republic  of  Algiers,  in  inutntkm  of 
the  Order  of  Malta.  They  even  sanctified  piracy  by  religious  &- 
naticism}  and  they  promised  to  the  soldiers  who  combated  for  th^ 
faith,  at  once  the  pillage  of  the  infidels  upon  earth,  and  a  happy 
eternity  in  heaven.    The  supreme  power  at  Algiers,  as  at  Malta^ 
was  reserved  to  the  foreign  militia,  who  came  to  serve  for  the  ho- 
nour of  religion  in  both  republics;  the  reigning  soldiery  was  re- 
cruited by  voluntary  enlistments'  in  couniries  of  the  same  faitb,  to 
y  the  exclusion  only  of  the  country  in  which  it  reigned.  In  both 
the  militia  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  electing  its  chie^  and 
the  dey,  like  the  grand  master,  was,  for  the  soldiers,  the  first 
among  his  equals;  for  the  inhabitants  an  absolute  sovereign^ 
Distinctions  of  birth  were  not  known  among  the  Turks,  so  that  ^ 
the  proofs  of  nobility  demanded  at  Malta  could  not  be  required  at 
Algiers;  yet  the  ortet  of  Algiers  were  composed  of  freeioeoy 
while  the  janissaries  of  Constantinople^  and  the  mamelulm  of 
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Egypt  are  enfranchised  slaves.  As  the  Islamite  religion  made  no 
virtue  of  continence,  the  Barbarossas  could  not  bind  their  soldiers 
by  a  vow  of  chastity;  nevertheless,  the  government  opposes  their 
marriage,  and  studiously  removes  their  children,  (he  cMloulit, 
from  all  share  in  the  government.  The  republic  of  Zaporavian 
Cossacks,  which  the  Turks  say  was  founded  in  express  imitation 
of  the  Order  of  Malta,  went  still  farther;  it  absolutely  excluded 
women  from  the  countries  which  its  soldiers  inhabited,  and 
whence  they  spread  to  ravage  Poland,  Russia,  and  all  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus  was  instituted  the  religious  and  military  order  of  Algiers ^ 
bat  upon  a  far  broader  basis  than  that  of  Malta.  A  great  king- 
dom was  subjected  to  it;  and  a  numerous  population,  consider- 
able revenues,  fortresses,  seaports  distributed  over  a  long  extent 
of  coast,  rendered  it  much  more  formidable;  besides,  its  rise  was 
precisely  at  the  era  when  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  christians 
had  been  greatly  extended,  while  that  of  the  musulmen  sunk 
along  with  their  commerce;  the  prizes  of  the  Algerines  became 
every  day  richer,  those  of  the  knights  every  day  poorer  and  less 
numerous.  The  two  rival  military  orders  fought  sometimes  for 
the  honour  of  religion;  both  however,  preferred  an  encounter  with 
merchant  ships,  and  we  have  met  with  a  person  who  was  in  more 
than  sixty  engagements  in  a  christian  galley,  without  recollecting 
to  have  once  seen  a  man  wounded  on  board. 

We  must  not  look  for  these  details  in  M.  Pananti's  book.  He 
gayly  apologizes  for  not  having  made  the  researches  which  his 
readers  might  perhaps  expect,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  was 
less  voluntary  than  his  voyage  to  Algiers.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
the  pages  which  he  has  entitled.  History  and  Revolutions  of  Bar' 
bary^  he  accumulates  a  great  number  of  errors.  But  he  has  seen 
facts;  he  is  instructive  when  he  relates  them,  and  we  recog- 
Qize,  even  in  his  narrative,  features  of  resemblance  between  Al- 
giers and  Malta,  which  he  never  thought  of;  features  which  must 
always  be  modified  by  the  difference  between  the  religious  fana- 
ticism of  the  Turks  and  that  of  the  Christians,  and  which  seem 
sometimes  to  make  one  the  caricature  of  the  other. 

«  The  Turks  of  Algiers,'*  says  he,  <*are  a  foreign  militia,  come  from 
Constantinople  to  defend  the  country,  and  to  preserve  it  under  the  patron- 
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agre  and  allegiance  6f  tlic  gjaid  ^gniop  bf  the  Osmanlf s.  ftut  fhfe  dfttng^ 
militia  has  found  the  power  in  its  handk,  h  has  refused  to  obey,  and  has  be- 
come 80vereic;ii.  These  soldiers  make  and  vmnake  the  bead^  of  the  got* 
ermneDt;  they  ocoapy  all  the  offices  of  state,  they  keep  the  Africans  in  sl^ 
very,  they  oppress  them,  and  their  darii^  character  renders  Algiers  a  the- 
atre of  revolutions,  where  blood  nerer  ceases  to  flow. 

"  Every  two  years  the  regency  of  Algiers  send  vessels  and  commission, 
ers  to  the  Levant  to  obtain  recruits,  and  thus  fin  the  blanks  which  war, 
disease,  and  punishments,  leave  in  the  militia.  They  are  drawn  from  the 
vilest  of  the  populace  of  Constantinople,  and  from  the  greatest  malefac- 
tors. They  are  so  despised  in  the  Levant,  that  no  Turkish  Woman  will 
follow  them  into  Barbary.  But  scarcely  are  they  arrived  in  Africa,  and  at- 
tached to  an  insolent  and  domineering  militia,  when  they  assume  an  im- 
portant air,  take  the  title  of  essendi,  and  have  aU  the  pride  and  anrogance 
0f  Boldieraof  fortvoe.  However  vain  they  may  be  of  their  power,  they 
feel  no  shame  of  their  humble  origin;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  proud  of 
having  risen  ao  high  from  so  low  a  station.  A  dey  said  one  day  to  a  con- 
sul, *  My  father  salted  tongues  at  Pera,  my  mother  sold  them  at  Constaoti^ 
nople;  I  ought  then  to  know  tongues;  but  I  never  met  a  worse  than  thine.' 
Although  these  troops  do  not  amount  to  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  men,  they  hold  in  subjection  five  millions  of  people  who  abhor, 
but  obey  them.  They  jeal,  indeed,  with  a  degraded  race,  who  place 
their  glory  in  hombling  themselves,  and  who  believe  a  man  to  be  more  ho- 
nourable, the  more  he  is  a  slave. 

The  government  of  Algiers  is  a  militaiy  republic,  with  a  despotic 
chiet  The  administration  is  composed  of  the  dey,  and  of  a  council  or  as- 
sembly of  the  principal  offieers,  called  dowaney  which  we  have  tamed  into 
divan.  But  the  constitution  is  now  only  a  name;  the  whole  authority  rests 
with  the  dey.  It  is  a  mixed  government,  and  the  worst  of  all  mixtures. 
You  see  a  turbulent  election  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  restless 
democracy,  a  prince  invested  with  the  most  despotic  power,  an  insolent 
aristocracy,  composed  of  {he  principal  officers  of  state;  in  short,  a  militaiy 
government,  with  all  its  abuses,  its  violence,  and  its  brutal  ferocity. 

«  The  chief  of  the  Algerine  government,  named  dey,  is  always  drawn 
from  die  body  of  Turkish  soldiers;  he  obtains  his  post  by  electi  Jn  without  % 
shadow  of  hereditary  succession.  Each  soldier,  at  the  death  of  the  dey,  goes 
to  the  palace  and  gives  his  vote.  Whoever  is  proposed,  if  he  is  not  unani* 
Qoosly  chosen,  is  excluded,  and  the  operation  is  continued  till  they  come 
to  a  personage  who  obtains  an  unanimous  vote.  The  elected  person  must 
be  dey,  whether  he  will  or  will  not,  because  all  that  happens  on  earth  has 
been  previously  decreed  in  heaven,  and  no  mortal  is  permitted  to  resist 
tius  supreme  command.  But  a  seditious  fellow  may  raise  bis  sword  agaioftt 
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his  pnnce,  and  Wolentlj  seize  hia  place,  for  tha,t  too,  s&j  the  mustilnienj 
had  been  predestinated,  and,  consequently,  could  not  fail  to  happen. 

It  may  be  easily  conceiFcd,  tbat  in  an  assembly  of  soldiers,  from  whom 
an  absolute  unanimity  is  required,  cabals  and  factions  roust  ragpe  in  all 
their  fury.  While  a  great  majority  has  proclaimed  a  chief,  the  malcontent 
janissaries  assemble  in  other  apartments  of  the  palace,  they  seize  the  haH 
•f  election,  massacre  the  intended  chief,  and  substitute  another,  who,  yet 
covered  with  the  blood  which  he  has  shed,  puts  on  the  roval  robe,  and  com* 
pels  the  terrified  assembly  to  silence  and  approbation.  Frequently  tbe  8<d-. 
di^,  in  their  quarters,  raise  an  insurrection,  and  send  a  herald  to  tbe  dey 
with  orders  to  quit  the  palace.  As  soon  as  he  obeys,  his  head  is  struck  off. 
Sometimes  the  prince  is  poisoned,  sometimes  he  is  assassinated  on  his  way 
to  the  mosque;  frequently  a  fanatic  cuts  off  his  head  amidst  the  assembly  of 
the  divan,  and  the  same  scimitar  which  has  ^iven  him  authority  serves  to 
maintain  it  These  ferocious  chiefs,  elected  amid  blood  and  tumult,  repeat 
then  the  maxim  of  a  Tartar  emperor,  *  If  you  wish  to  preserve  the  state 
tranquil,  keep  the  sword  of  vengeance  always  waving.' 

As  soon  as  a  soldier  is  named  dey,  he  is  invested  with  the  caftan,  a  spe* 
cies  of  royal  robe;  he  mounts  the  estrade,  and  all  preset  exclaim,  '  We 
consent,  be  it  so,  and  God  give  him  prosperity.'  The  mufti prodaimp  hini 
dey;  a  discourse  is  read  to  him  on  the  duties  attached  to  his  digrnity;  he  is 
reminded,  that  God  having  called  him  to  govern  the  state,  he  ought  to  em<* 
ploy  his  authority  in  punishing  the  wicked,  in  doing  justice,  in  securing  the 
public  safety,  and  in  paying  the  soldiers  regularly.  Those  who  are  near- 
est kiss  the  hand  of  the  new  prince,  the  militia  salute  him,  a  cannon  is 
fired  to  warn  the  people,  and  the  ceremony  is  over. 

The  election  is  followed  by  an  universal  change  of  men  in  office;  the  • 
new  dey  is  not  content  with  ridding  himself  of  all  his  rivals,  he  often  puts 
to  death  all  the  ministers  of  his  predecessor,  he  seizes  their  wealth,  he 
receives  the  presents  of  those  if  hom  he  chooses  to  supply  their  place,  he 
fills  his  treasQre,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  scatter  gold  among  bis  sol- 
diers. Hali  Dey,  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  tragic  death  of  Ibrahim,  sur- 
named  the  Madman,  put  to  death  pn  that  occasion  no  less  than  1700  per- 
sons. The  people  murmured  at  his  barbarity,  but  far  from  moderating  his 
fury,  he  pretended  to  ha?e  discovered  a  conspiracy,  and  caused  Algiers  to 
stream  with  blood. 

''The  dey  has  the  right  of  making  war  or  peace,  he  assembles  the  diran 
when  he  pleases,  he  imposes  tributes,  he  regulates  all  affairs  except  those 
of  religion.  He  is  supreme  judge  in  all  civil  or  criminal  causes,  and  is  • 
obliged  to  give  account  of  his  behaviour,  or  to  commonicate  bis  viewii  td 
no  one;<^to  resist  his  decrees  would  be  to  resist  those  of  destiny.  Heikven 
having  given  him  all  pbwer,  is  believed  also  to  have  give-n  him  all  knovr^ 
le4ge;  and  those  who  were  his  equals  are  the  first  tq  fall  at  his  feet/' 
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In  the  narrative  of  a  traveller,  the  part  which  most  strooglj  it- 
taches  us  is  always  that  which  places  himself  on  the  stage.  Wc 
then  hecome  partners  in  his  adventures;  his  emotions,  in  all  Outt 
makes  us  live  and  travel  along  with  him.  We  may  doubt  the  aoand- 
ness  of  his  judgment,  the  accuracy  of  his  impressions;  we  maiy 
often  believe  ihn  prejudiced  or  ill-informed;  but,  by  writing  h^ 
own  story,  he  at  least  succeeds  in  painting  himself.    We  tbas 
make  some  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  man;  and,  even  sup- 
posing him  to  express  his  sentiments  in  an  affected  manner,  tbu 
affectation  is  one  of  the  modes  of  being  which  we  should  leam  to 
know;  and,  indeed,  it  behoves  us  to  observe  it,  in  order  to  rectify 
the  judgment  which  we  are  to  adopt  as  to  the  narrator. 

But  if  ever  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  excited  by  a  travel- 
ler's personal  adventures,  it  is  when  they  are  of  a  nature  so  ex- 
traordinary and  so  dismal  as  those  to  which  M.  Pananti  was  ex- 
posed;—when  a  man  of  liberal  education,  who  had  known  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life  and  society,  is  suddenly  plunged  into  tlie  most 
frightful  of  all  misfortunes;  when  he  becomes^e  slave  of  a  bar- 
barous master,  is  exposed  to  every  severity  which  avarice  can  in- 
stigate, to  draw  profit  from  his  strength,  or  fanaticism  to  humble 
him;  when  he  sees  no  probable  end  to  his  misery,  and,  judging  by 
bis  fellow-suff'erers,  has  room  to  fear  lest  his  soul  itself  should  be 
degraded  by  sorrow,  and  lest,  according  to  the  beautiful  expresuon 
of  Homer,  Jupiter  should  really  take  from  man  half  his  worth  on 
the  day  that  he  is  reduced  to  slavery.  Then  our  curiosity  redou- 
bles to  know  the  whole  detail  of  such  adventures.  They  form  Vui 
awful  spectacle,  on  which  we  cannot  fix  our  eyes,  yet  from  which 
we  cannot  turn  them;  they  excite  the  most  powerful  and  most 
psdnful  of  interests.    Besides,  they  come  so  close  to  us,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  making  a  constant  reference  to  ourselves.    In  fact, 
Moorish  slavery  has  this  peculiarity,  that,  though  it  be  a  very  rare 
misfortunctand  very  unlikely  to  happen  to  each  of  us,  it  is  scarcely 
more  unlikely  to  one  man  than  another.  A  man  may  be  involved 
in  this  homble  calamity  without  being  engaged  in  extraordinary 
adventures,  without  having  sought  dangers;  he  has  as  many 
chances  of  encountering  it  in  the  shortest  sail  as  in  the  longest 
voyage.  In  one  of  those  parties  of  pleasurcr  which  arc  sJmost  ne- 
cessary m  the  education  of  men  of  the  world;  in  the  almost  dailT 
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passage  from  Leghorn  to  Genoa,  from  Antlbes  to  Nice,  from 
Cette  to  Marseilles,  there  may  be,  and  there  more  than  once  has 
been  found  a  barbarous  vessel  concealed  behind  a  promontory  of 
that  European  coast  which  is  still  in  sight;  he  may  thus  be  car- 
ried off  from  his  family  for  ever.    More  than  one  traveller,  nay, 
more  than  one  peacefiil  inhabitant  of  the  country,  has  been  sur- 
prised, amid  his  amusements  or  his  labours,  by  a  landing  of  cor- 
sairs.   Among  the  two  or  three  thousand  christian  slaves  whom 
M.  Pananti  found  at  Algiers,  there  were  many  who,  six  months 
before  their  capture,  believed  themselves  as  secure  from  this 
danger  as  the  reader  now  is. 

The  adventures  of  M.  Pananti  are  well  calculated  to  excite  this 
interest;  but  we  cannot  conceal  that  it  is  much  diminished  by  his 
mode  of  relating  them.  He  seems  ambitious,  above  all  things,  of 
the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  writer.  He  studies  to  enliven  each  of 
his  short  chapters  by  a  bon  moty  an  epigram,  a  little  story,  a  hap- 
py quotation.  He  seeks,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a  parade  of  the 
most  varied  knowledge,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  illustrious  travel- 
ler who  has  made  us  so  well  acquainted  with  Spanish  America, 
never  speaks  of  a  country  without  comparing  it  to  every  other. 
But  much  of  this  learning,  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  work, 
which  is  furnished  to  M.  Humboldt  from  the  stores  of  universal 
erudition,  and  an  inexhaustible  memory,  appears  in  M.  Pananti 
superficial  or  caught  at  the  moment.  Many  of  his  little  stories 
have  been  long  familiar  in  conversation,  or  even  in  collections  of 
anasf  many  of  his  quotations  are  incorrect,  particularly  those  in 
verse.  In  the  former  extract,  many  of  these  passages  which  ap- 
peared out  of  place  have  been  suppressed;  the  same  will  be  done 
in  the  following,  where  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  per- 
sonal adventures  of  M.  Pananti,  and  to  show,  after  him,  what  is 
to  be  feared  from  the  people  of  Barbary,  and  what,  with  more 
energetic  measures,  might  be  ho*ped  from  Africa. 

M.  Pananti  is  a  Tuscan  man  of  letters,  who,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, had  gone  over  to  England.  After  having  made  a  little  for- 
tune there,  he  wished  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  he  em- 
harked  at  Portsmouth  on  board  a  Sicilian  vessel  bound  for  Paler- 
mo. From  a  singular  negligence,  he  does  not  mention  the  year 
of  his  return,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  in  1812;  and  be: 
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gives  neither  date  nor  cause  of  any  of  the  events  wtuch  he  re- 
lates. The  Sicilian  captain  refused  to  join  an  English  convoy^  and 
afterwards  to  stop  at  the  little  ble  of  St  Pierre,  near  Sardinia,  where 
he  had  been  warned  of  the  appearance  of  an  Algerine  si^uadron. 
He  obstinately  set  sail  at  a  time  when  all  the  paaseogers  expect- 
ed to  remain  several  days,  in  the  void. 

«*  We  spent  a  ^kxmiy  and  a^tated  night  I  was  beginning  to  shut  mgr 
ejes  for  a  moment,  when  the  cbeFalier  Rossi^  who  had  risen  with  the  sob. 
came  and  told  me  that  the  same  sails  which  we  had  formerly  seen  were 
still  to  be  discovered.  I  sprung  from  bed,  got  on  deck,  aad  foand  all  Ibe 
passengers  in  an^ish  and  confusion.  The  six  sails  appeared  then  only  like 
imperceptible  points  on  the  vast  plain  of  the  wave&  These  vessels  made 
a  threatening  evolution,  which  manifested  their  hostUe  designs.  A  cry  of 
terror  and  grief  burst  from  our  sailors.  They  b^an,  in  their  trouble,  to 
run,  to  fatigue  themselves,  to  make  a  hundred  useless  efforts  for  safe^. 
Agnation  n  not  activity,  and  operations  without  a  plan  produce  only  delay 
and  confusion.  By  a  horrible  fatality,  the  wind,  which  till  then,  had  blowm 
with  violence,  suddenly  feU;  and  we  found  ourselves  fixed  down  in  €bB 
middle  of  the  vast  element  Tde  captain  was  mute  and  stupified;  ha  did 
nothing,  which  was  the  very  wont  thing  he  could  do.  Let  us  try,  said  wm, 
with  all  our  sails,  and  if  sails  are  insufficient,  with  oars,  to  gain  the  coast  of 
Sardinia:  if  we  cannot  do  better,  let  us  at  least  take  to  the  boat,  and  save 
our  persons.  But  the  captain  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  hostile  vessel 
which  was  to  leeward,  and  opposed  our  retreat  I  know  not  what  weight 
there  was  in  his  reasons;  but  I  know  lhat  he  did  nothing,  either  to  fly  or  to 
defend  us.  The  first  time  that  we  discovered  the  enemy,  they  were  eighteen 
miles  off,  and  Sardinia  was  not  three.  The  pirates  have  since  told  us,  that 
we  had  a  bad  reds;  that,  if  they  had  seen  the  least  movement  made  towaids 
the  shore,  they  would  not  have  so  much  as  tomed  towards  us;  but  that  see- 
ing us  remain  immoveable,  and  even  approach  tiiem,  they  thought  us  en- 
chanted, or,  according  to  their  emphatic  expression,  drawn  by  the  apmt  of 
darkness  towards  our  inevitable  ruin. 

We  remained  six  hours  in  this  state  of  hornble  perplexity.  When  tba 
barbarians  came  near,  we  heard  their  frightful  cries,  we  saw  the  immense 
crowd  of  Moors  make  their  appearance.  The  roost  courag^us  then  knt 
all  hope;  we  all  fied  at  this  cruel  spectacle,  and  shut  ourselves  up  in  our 
little  cells,  awaiting  the  grand  catastrophe  of  this  tragedy.  We  heard  the 
cries  of  the  Africans,  who,  ivith  naked  sabres,  boarded  our  vesseL  Thm 
loud  firing  of  a  cannon  sounded  in  our  ears;  we  believed  that  it  was  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  that  we  should  soon  go  to  the  bottom* 
but  it  was  only  the  sigutl  of  a  /air  prke,  A  secand  dischaige  anoouficeft 
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capture  and  the  poBsession  of  the  vessel.  The  Algermes  bad  darted 
upon  our  eAiip;  they  made  their  cangiar  and  ttUagan  flash  orer  oar  heads; 
they  cdtmnanded  us  to  make  no  resistance,  «ttd  to  sabmtt.  What  could  we 
doP  We  obeyed.  The  Algmnes  then,  assuming  a  less  ferocious  air,  began 
to  cry  out,  A*o  /eor,  no  /Mir.  They  demanded  mm,  and  the  key«  of  oar 
trunks;  They  separated  us  intotwo  dirinoM,  one  of  which  remained  m  tfae 
ressel,  and  the  other  was  transported  into  the  Algerine  frigi^e.    I  vras  of 

latter  nmnber. 

On  reaching  Algiers,  we  were  landed  in  tiro  boats,  and  fooiid  a  nmme- 
tons  population  assembled  to  celebrate  the  triumphant  return  of  the  fleet. 
Yet  tre  were  neitiier  stripped  nor  insuite^  as  Christian  slafres  are  said  usu- 
ally to  be  trhen  they  arrireon  this  inhospitable  shoie.  We  had  a  long  walk 
before  arriring  at  the  palaoe  where  6ie  ooonoil  is  assembled,— ^here 
«preat  examinations  are  made,— and  the  sentences  . proaounced.  The  rais 
entered  the  palaoe  of  die  marine,  and  we  ranaiaed  at  the  gate.  Tben^ 
large  curtain  was  raised,  and  we  saiw  the  hallof  the  palaoe  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  regency,  the  ulenms  of  the  law,  and  the  fint  agasof  the  divao^ 
appeared,  seated  in  ttieir  baibarous  pomp,  and  boirible  maiesty.  Pre- 
sently, without  ceremony  or  preamble,  our  papers  were  demanded  and  ex- 
amined. The  usual  formalities  were  obsenred  to  give  an  appearance  of 
justice  to  acts  of  rapine.  Our  papers  were  presented  to  the  English  consi^l, 
who  had  been  sent  for  to  verify  them.  He  saw' fully  th^  insufficiency, 
but,  impelled  by  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  by  pity  for  so  many  suffer- 
ers, he  made  the  most  generous  eflbrts  to  extricate  us  from  this  horrible 
danger.  His  eagerness  was  not  diminished  by  ovr  belongring  to  a  coantzy 
united  to  France;  we  wcare  unhappy,  and,  consequently,  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  an  Englishman.  But  tfae  rais,  Hamida,  insisted  upon  tkie  Cerocious  laws 
of  piracy;  he  established  the  nicest  distinctions  between  domicile  and  na- 
tionality;— he  showed  himself  a  complete  master  of  the  African  code  of  ju- 
risprudence. N 

«  We  heard  the  council  repeat,  a  good  prize^  pritcnen^  slaves!  These 
words  were  echoed  by  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  great  square;  wbo» 
by  their  cries,  seemed  to  call  for  this  decision.    The  consul  then  de- 
manded the  English  lady  and  her  two  daughters;  granUd.  >  The  chevalier 
Riwsi,  husband  of  the  lady,  advanced  with  courage  and  dignity;  he  urged 
his  claims  as  husband  of  an  English  lady,  and  fether  to  English  chUdren, 
He  was  declared  free  also;  he  went  to  join  his  wife  and  children.  The  con- 
sul madde  yet  one  attempt  ibr  the  safety  of  all;  it  was  nseless.    The  horri- 
ble cry.  Staves,  tlaves!  resounded  tumnKuously  ttuwugb  the  hall,  and  was 
echoed  by  the  multitude.    The  members  of  the  regency  rose,  the  council 
was  disserved,  the  English  consul  and  vice-consul  retired  with  the  familj 
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of  Rossi,  and  we  remaiaed  immoyeable,  stupified,  as  if  thunder  had  &Ueo 
on  our  heads. 

We  arriTed  at  the  pachalic,  or  palace  of  the  pacha,  now  inhabited  hj 
the  dej.  The  first  object  which  struck  our  eyes,  and  froze  them  with  hot- 
ror,  was  that  of  six  bloody  heads,  newly  cut  off;  which  were  spread  round 
the  threshold;  it  was  necessary  to  remoye  them  with  the  ioot  b^ore  we 
could  enter.  They  were  those  of  some  turbulent  agas  who  had  shown  dis- 
content against  the  prince;  but  they  were  supposed,  by  us,  to  be  heads  if 
christians  exposed  there  in  order  to  fill  with  terror  the'  new  visiters  of 
these  fatal  regions.  A  deep  silence  reigned  throughout  these  walls;  terror 
was  painted  in  eTery  countenance.  We  were  ranged  in  a  row  bef6re  the 
windows  of  the  dey,  to  flatter  the  view  of  the  despot  He  appeared  at  the 
balcony,  viewed  us  haughtily  and  disdainfully;  then  smiled  with  a  ferociou 
joy,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  ordered  us  to  depart  We  made  a  cir> 
cuit  through  the  winding  streets  of  the  city.  We  arrived  at  length  at  a 
large  and  gloomy  building;  this  was  the  great  5am,  or  slave-prison.  We 
crossed  its  dark  and  dirty  court,  amid  the  multitude  of  slaves;  they  were 
ragged,  pale,  haggard,  with  downcast  heads,  their  cheeks  hollowed  by  tiie 
deep  furrows  of  wo,  their  souls  so  exhausted  by  long  suffering,  that  every 
affection  of  their  hearts  seemed  destroyed;  they  viewed  us  with  stnpid  in- 
difference, and  gave  no  sign  of  pity.  The  day  on  which  the  slaves  do  not 
go  to  woik,  they  remain  shut  up,  and  wander  like  pale  spectres  in  this 
abode  of  darkness. 

The  first  ray  of  morning  had  not  appeared,  when  we  were  suddenly 
awaked  by  a  confused  noise  at  cries  and  blows,  and  a  clanking  of  chains. 
The  guardian  of  the  prison  instantly  summoned  us  to  rise.  To  wjrliy  you 
caUlel  was  the  general  exclamation  of  the  alg^azils,  spurring  forward  the 
slowest  by  a  repeated  application  of  the  whip.  The  black  aga  arrived  at 
the  prison.  He  had  brought  iron  rings  to  be  put  on  our  left  foot,  and  to  re- 
main there  for  ever  in  token  of  the  abject  condition  to  which  we  were  re- 
duced. These  rings  were  very  small,  but  how  horrible  is  the  weight  of  the 
marks  of  slavery.  The  black  aga  fixed  the  ring  on  my  companions,  but  be 
put  mine  into  my  hand,  seeing  that  his  excellency  the  pacha  granted  me 
the  distinguished  favour  of  placing  it  on  my  own  foot 

We  were,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  unhappy  men  of  d^rent  na- 
tions, who  bad  been  taken  by  the  infidels  in  their  last  cruise.  Tbey  e^ 
us  on  the  road  with  guards  before  ami  behind;  an  immense  band  followed; 
a  sad  and  deep  silence  reigned  among  us.  We  saw  passing  before  urn  the 
bands  of  old  slaves,  whom  their  tormentors  followed  with  whips,  calling 
out,  To  work^  you  caUle;  to  workj  you  infidel  dogs!  We  arrived  at  the  im> 
rine,  and  they  threw  two  black  barley  loaves  to  us,  in  the  same^aiuier  as 
to  dogs.   The  old  slaves  caught  th«n  in  the  air,  and  devoured  them  with 
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frigbtfal  avidity.  On  reaching  the  great  hall,  we  found  seated  there,  in 
horrible  majesty,  and  in  all  the  pomp  of  this  tyrannic  government,  the 
members  of  administration,  the  ag^  of  the  mib'tia,  the  first  rais  of  the  fleet* 
the  grand  admiral,  the  mufti,  the  uleroas  of  the  law,  and  the  jndges,  ac- 
cording to  the  Koran.  We  were  filed,  numbered,  selected,  and  examined, 
as  is  done  in  the  East  at  the  sale  of  the  Icoglans,  or  in  America  at  the  great 
market  of  black  slaves.  A  profound  silence  reigned.  Our  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  ground;  our  hearts  beat.  A  voice  was  beard.  It  was  that  of  the  mi* 
nister  of  the  marine,  the  first  secretary  of  state.  A  name  is  pronounced:  it 
is  mine.  I  was  desired  to  come  forward;  divers  questions  were  put  to  me^ 
as  to  my  residence  in  England,  my  connexions,  and  my  employments  in 
that  country.  The  minister  terminated  them  by  these  amazing  words, 
"  You  are  free."  A  soldier  was  ordered  to  take  from  my  foot  the  iron  ring; 
he  obeyed,  and  advised  me  to  go  and  thank  the  minister,  who  squeezed  my 
band,  and  said  a  number  of  obliging  things.  He  then  ordered  the  drago* 
man  to  conduct  me  to  the  house  of  the  English  consuL  Joy  had  overflow- 
ed my  heart  the  moment  I  could  move  my  foot  freely;  but  my  second 
thought  was  for  my  unhappy  companions,  who,  after  what  had  happened^ 
gave  way,  in  their  turn,  to  flattering  hopes.  I  also  hoped  for  their  liberty; 
I  walked  slowly,  and  paused  at  every  step,  to  see  if  they  did  not  follow.  But 
the  order  was  given  to  conduct  them  to  labour,  their  various  employments 
were  assigned  to  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  set  out.  I  saw  them  with 
downcast  heads,  and  eyes  swelled  with  tears,  sadly  begin  their  march;  they 
tamed  once  again,  squeezed  my  hand,  bade  roe  adieu,  and  disappeared. 

<^  I  was  recalled  to  the  marine,  and  the  great  magazine  of  prizes,  to  re- 
cover my  eflects,  which  were  to  be  restored  by  oider  of  government;  but 
money,  goods,  baggage,  all  had  been  seized,  plundered,  carried  ofi'by  the 
Turks  and  Moors,  and  I  could  recover  nothing.  I  suffered  this  day  an  im- 
mense loss;  the  fruit  of  so  many  years  of  labour,  of  industry,  of  priva* 
tion,  was  gone.  I  had  suffered  a  still  more  grievous  loss,  that  of  all  my 
books  and  manuscripts. "  [To  be  continued, ]  * 

CUSTOM  OF  UNCOVERING. 

The  custom  of  men  sitting  uncovered  in  church,  if  certainly  very  de- 
cent, but  not  Very  ancient.  lUcbard  Cox,  lord  bishop  of  Ely,  died  22d  J  uly, 
1581,  and  was  afterwards  very  solemnly  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  I 
have  seen  an  admirable,  fair,  large  old  drawing,  exhibiting  in  one  view,  his 
funeral  procession,  and,  in  another,  the  whole  assembly  (and,  as  appears 
by  the  drawing,  a  very  gpneat  one  too)  sitting  in  the  choir,  to  hear  the  fune- 
ral sermon,  all  covered,  and  having  their  bonnets  on.  John  Fox,  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  died  the  18th  of  April,  1587,  and  being  then  a  very  old  man,  he 
wore  a  strait  cap,  covering  his  head  and  ears,  and  over  that  a  deepisk 
crowned  shallow-brimmed  slouched  hat  This  is  the  first  hat  I  have  yet 
observed  in  any  picture.  Peck^s  Desiderata  Curiotth 
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Discmrte$  on  the  Etidence  cfthcj ewish  and  CkrisUan  Revelation.  By  Sir 
Henry  Moncrief  Wellwood,  Bart.  D.D.,  &c. 

[Concluded  from  page  383.] 

It  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  those  who  already  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  luid  superintendance  of  one  only  Gody 
would  be  much  better  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
than  those  who  blindly  invested  with  the  attributes  and  honours  of 
the  Deity  every  object  of  their  fear  and  love:  and  consequently 
that  Jews  would  become  Christians  more  readily  than  Greeks  or 
Vandals.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  result  to  which 
experience  conducts,  is  different  from  that  which  theory  would 
lead  us  to  expect;  for  it  has  been  found  much  more  easy  to  ex- 
pose the  absurdity  of  polytheism,  than  to  demonstrate  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  some  zealous  theists,  that  our  faith  is  built  upon  a 
sound  foundation.  Where  a  disposition  to  be  convinced  is  want- 
ing, the  progress  made  in  religious  knowledge  is  an  impediment 
rather  than  a  help  to  conviction  on  some  abstruse  subjects  in  chris- 
tian theology.  The  founder  of  our  religion  himself,  when  he 
invites  us  to  cultivate  docility  of  mind,  clearly  intimates  the  ne- 
cessity of  it;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  scep- 
ticism of  many  men  of  enlarged  capacity,  than  by  supposing  them 
unwilling  to  be  convinced.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  after  what  we 
have  all  seen,  that  prejudice  is  generally  miich  more  difficult  to 
combat  than  ignorance;  and  that  argument  is  seldom  very  effica- 
cious when  it  opposes  the  passions  or  the  interests  of  men.  The 
pride  of  the  Jew  was  wounded,  and  his  amMtious  expectations 
disappointed,  ^by  the  christian  dispensation;  and  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  believe  that  the  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled.  Th% 
less  enlightened,  but  more  humble  Pagan  soon  discovered  the 
superiority  of  the  new  system,  and  yielded  to  the  evidence  which 
his  own  senses,  or  the  sufficient  testimony  of  others,  so  amply  af* 
forded  him.  The  correct  opinions  which  the  Jews  entertained 
respecting  the  Supreme  Being  were  accompanied  with  certain 
other  opinions  and  traditions  for  which  there  was  no  good  foun- 
dation; and  they  would  have  parted  as  readily  with  the  one,  as 
with  the  others.  Their  minds  were  satisfied  as  to  the  conduct 
which  God  had  resolved  to  pursue  with  his  creatures;  and  when 
given  to  understand  that  x\\is  conduct  was  to  be  different  from 
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what  they  expected^  instead  of  applying  diligently  to  the  inquiry— 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  what  they  had  a  right  to  expect, 
they  came  hastily  to  the  fatal  conclusion,  that  the  promulgator  of 
this  disagreeable  doctrine  was  not  the  Messiah  of  the  God  of 
Israel, 

Besides  the  unfortunate  position  of  their  affairs,  which  seemed, 
as  we  formerly  observed,  to  require  a  temporal  deliverer  rather 
than  a  spiritual  ruler,  there  were  other  causes  which  served  to 
account  for  their  erroneous  suppositions  respecting  the  character 
of  the  Messiah.  The  rewards  and  punishments  assigned  to  their 
conduct  by  the  law  were,  for  the  most  part,  temporal;  and  they 
do  not,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  any  of  their  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 
Worldly  prosperity  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  were  the  inducements  usually  held  out 
for  obedience  to  the  will  of  God;  while  every  species  of  tempo- 
ral adversity  were  threatened  as  the  punishment  of  disobedience. 
As  a  nation,  the  penalty  of  their  sins  was  that  their  enemies 
should  prevail  against  them,  that  they  sl^ould  be  deprived  of  the 
land  which  the  Lord  their  God  had  given  them,  and  carried  into 
captivity  among  strangers:  as  individuals,  they  were  taught  to 
expect  poverty,  calamity,  disease,  and  death:  but  further  than 
this  they  had  no  apprehensions;  they  did  not  suppose  that  the 
sinner  would  have  to  endure,  in  another  state  of  existence,  the 
misery  which  his  offences  had  entailed  upon  him.  The  most 
abandoned  offenders  received  with  horror  the  dreadful  sentence—- 
"  Thy  carcase  shall  not  come  unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers;" 
—but,  for  their  immortal  part,  they  seem  to  have  been  under  no 
alarm.  Both  their  hopes  and  their  fears  regarded  sublunary 
things;  while  those  Which  they  were  told  the  christian  religion 
would  inspire,  were  of  a  higher  kind.  The  feelings  to  which  ap- 
peal was  to  be  made,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  which  were  to  be 
propagated,  were  quite  new  to  them; — why  wonder  then  that  the 
appeal  was  in  many  instances  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  doctrines 
frequently  met  with  opposition  or  neglect? 

That  firm  attachment  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  their  law,  for 
which,  especially  after  the  captivity,  tliey  were  so  remarkable, 
was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  llieir  conversion  to 
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Christianity;  as  they  could  not  but  look  irith  a  jeidous  eye  upon  a 
teacher,  who  seemed  to  undervalue  its  efficacy,  and  to  intend  its 
abrogation.    They  were  not  fully  convinced  of  the  importast 
truth— that  « to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice;"  and  their  <fis- 
pleasure  was  excited  by  being  told,  that  no  outward  sanctity,  no 
heartless  show  of  reverence  for  the  Deity,  no  strictness  of  adhe- 
rence to  forms,  though  of  divine  appointment,  could  atone  for  the 
wilful  violation  of  any  of  those  precepts  of  morality  and  piety,  of 
Which  external  observances  ought  to  be  merely  the  sig^a.  They 
certainly  were  not  prepared  to  hear  "  that  circumcision  availed 
nothing;"  and  they  felt  the  most  poignant  disappointment  at  dis- 
covering that  their  religious  rites,  instead  of  being  made  obliga- 
tory upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  were,  for  the  future,  to  become  un- 
necessary even  to  themselves.    They  knew  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion to  be  of  heavenly  origin,  and  it  was  their  pride  and  delight. 
The  person  calling  himself  the  Messiah,  in  his  addresses  to  the 
people,  annulled  ancient  institutions  to  which  they  were  iaodlf 
attached;  and  laid  additional  stress  upon  others  which  were  al- 
ready disagreeable  to  them.    With  the  multitude,  therefore,  a 
plausible  argument  was  used; — Will  God  destroy  his  own  work? 
This  man  of  Gallilee,  who  pretends  to  be  the  Christ,  if  he  were 
sent  by  God,  would  not  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  GodS  or- 
dinances.   He^is  an  impostor,  and  we  will  not  believe  on  him.'*' 
It  did  not,  moreover,  serve  to  recommend  the  new  dispensa- 
tion to  the  Jews,  that  the  benefits  to  flow  from  it  were  to  be  uni- 
versally  felt;  although  the  words  in  which  the  original  prophecy 
was  conveyed,  clearly  expressed  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
W^re  to  be  blessed  in  the  Redeemer  of  Israel.  The  Jews,  indeed, 
had .  little  intercourse  of  a  friendly  kind  with  any  of  the  naticMas 
that  surrounded  them.    By  all  of  them  they  were  despised;  by 
many  of  them  they  had  been,  at  various  times,  cruelly  oppressed; 
and  while  they  must  have  considered  it  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
law  to  admit  tlie  Gentiles  to  an  unconditional  participation  in  their 
privileges,  they  must  also  have  thought  it  disgraceful  to  be  re- 
conciled with  their  inveterate  enemies,  without  having  exacted 
the  atdnement,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice  <rf 
^lations,  they  regarded  as  justly  their  due.   They  had  been  ac- 
x-wstomed  to  look  upon  an  affront  offered  to  them  as  to  be  expi- 
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atcd  only  by  the  utter  deatruction  of  those  who  offered  it;  and  the 
many  instances  in  which,  as  their  history  informs  us,  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  neighbours  had  provoked  the  Almighty  to  command 
their  desuuction,  and  to  make  his  chosen  people  the  instrument 
of  thiBir  punishment,  encouraged  the  expectation  that  God  would 
again -fight  on  their  side,  and  again  enable  them  to  triumph.  The 
divine  precepts—*'  Love  your  enemies;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you" — had  not  found  their  way  into  Judaea;  and  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  thought  themselves  fully  at  liberty  to 
usurp  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  to  execute 
vengeance  on  all  who  injured  them. 

Xhere  was  also  another  objection,  which,  though  of  slight  im- 
portance during  the  life-time  of  our  Lord,  and  before  the  scheme 
of  Christianity  came  to  be  fully  understood,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, on  account  of  the  consequences  it  afterwards  produced - 
The  Gentiles  were  not  simply  to  be  admitted  into  the  christian 
covenant;  they  were  to  be  admitted  without  being  obhged  to  sub- 
mit to  those  forms  and  ceremonies  which  God  had  appointed  for 
the  proselytes  to  Judaism.    They  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if 
the  heathen  could  be  entitled  to  all  the  blessings  then  offered  to 
mankind  without  yielding  to  circumcision  and  the  other  legal 
observanc^V  ^^^^  moral  an4  religious  pre-eminence  which  they 
trusted  they  had  maintained,  would  eventually  be  lost,  and  the 
name  of  Jev)  come  to  denote  nothing  more  than  the  nation  to  which 
the  individual  who  bore  it  belonged.    It  must  have  been  most 
unpleasing  to  those  who  valued  themselves  \ipon  being  God's  fa- 
vourite people,  and  elevated  above  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  pe- 
culiar revelation, and  by  laws  and  customs  established  by  Heaven^ 
itself,  to  discover  that  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to 
embrace  the  whole  human  race  alike;  and  that  they  were  to  re- 
ceive no  higher  honours  or  rewards  in  it,  than  those  to  which  the 
G^tiles  might  aspire.    It  must  have  mortified  them  to  reflect, 
that  the  burden  of  the  law  had  been  borne  by  them  in  v^n.  And, 
on  the  whole,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  did  not  witness  without 
regret  the  disappointment  of  their  long-cherisheiJ  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving in  the  Messiah  a  prince  and  a  conqueror,  who  should  re- 
dress their  wrongs  and  revenge  their  injuries;  who  should  reign 
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over  them  in  earthly  glory,  and  fasten  the  heavy  yoke  of  their 
ceremonial  law  upon  the  necks  of  all  around  thera. 

Such  were  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  reception  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  sidvation.  And  though  we  cannot,  consistently  with 
the  positive  declaration  of  scriptures,  and  with  the  rule  we  ha?e 
ourselves  laid  down,  allow  that  such  arguments  amomit  to  a  jus- 
tification of  the  conduct  observed  by  the  Jews;  yet  it  most  (wc 
think)  be  admitted,  that  circumstances  like  those  just  mentioDcd, 
when  properly  considered,  reduce  their  guilt  to  the  level  of  that  in- 
curred by  some  other  nations,  who  have  met  with  much  more  mer- 
cy from  their  fellow  creatures.  But  as  wc  do  not  desire  for  thtm 
any  thing  more  than  they  are  fairly  entitled  to,  wc  shall  proceed 
to  consider  how  far  their  conduct  has  been  in  wilful  opposition  ts 
the  light  they  had,  or  might  have  iiad,  from  revelation. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity,  that 
by  it  ^  life  and  immortality  have  been  clearly  brought  to  light" 
If  no  revelation  had  been  made  to  the  Jews  on  this  subject,  tbey 
might  be  excused  in  having  set  themselves  deliberately  to  op- 
pose the  goepd  (so  far  as  this  interesting  doctrine  is  concerned;) 
and  all  that  could  be  urged  against  them  would  be,  that  they  had 
suffered  their  prejudices  to  get  the  better  of  their  reason.  But, 
unfortunately  for  them,  this  is  not  ^actly  the  caae.  The  doc- 
trine was  not  unknown  among  them,  though  by  no  means  clearly 
understood.  The  more  enlightened  Hebrews,  in  every  age,  pro- 
bably looked  forward  to  a  future  state,  to  which  we,  who  have 
been  instructed  by  subsequent  events,  find  evident  allusions  in 
many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  the  majority,  we  may  be- 
lieve, had  their  doubts,  or  knew  very  little,  if  any  thing,  about  it. 
Perhaps,  even  the  most  enlightened  had  but  an  obscure  idea  of 
the  divine  conduct  observable  in  this  world  being  only  part  of  a 
great  plan,  the  operation  of  which  was  destined  ^oi  to  terminate 
with  the  existence  of  our  globe,  but  to  continue  to  all  eterpity. 
The  Psalmist  himself  seems  to  have  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  wicked;  and, 
though  he  co^ld  not  think  of  arraigning  the  equity  of  God's  go- 
vernment, to  have  often  consi<lered  ^  the  ways  of  Heaven  as  dark 
and  intricate."  Had  this  sublime  doctrine  been  clearly  under- 
stood by  him,  all  difficulty  would  have  vanished.    It  cannot  be 
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pretended  that,  in  later  times,  even  those  who  were  not  the  best 
informed  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it;  as  it  became  a  point  of 
controversy  between  two  contending  sects,  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees,  and  one  of  the  chief  marks  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.    But  as  the  opinions  of  the  Phari- 
sees  were  probably  collected  as  much  from  the  writings  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  as  from  their  own  scriptures,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  they  were  very  different  from  those  which  we  enter- 
tain; and  that  they  were  published  with  a  view  to  the  display  of 
their  superior  learning,  rather  than  to  the  practical  and  moral 
efficacy  of  the  truth  contained  in  them.    There  is  an  interesting 
chapter  on  this  subject  in  the  work  before  us;  a  summary  of 
which  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  in  the  author's  own  words. 

Scepticism  has  often  attempted  to  wound  Christianity  by  maUgoant 
strictures  upon  Judaism;  and,  in  particular,  has  afiected  to  consider  the 
doctrines  of  immortality  so  intimately  conneeted  with  every  sound  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  as  having  been  eiLclnded  from  the  Old  Testament  revela- 
tion; and,  what  is  much  more  important,  some  of  the  most  learned  defen- 
ders, both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  have,  from  very  difierent  views, 
professed  to  adopt  the  same  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Abel; — the  translation  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah:— the  faith  of  Abraham; — the  vision  at  Bethel, — and  the  last 
demonstrations  of  the  faith  of  Jacob; — the  language  of  Job,— of  Solo- 
mon,—K)f  the  most  distinguished  Jewish  prophets  in  succession*, — and, 
what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  language  of  devotion  which  runs  through 
every  department  of  die  ancient  Scriptures,  and  which  would  lose  all  its 
force  and  interest,  on  any  supposition  but  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  world  to  come,  added  to  the  animated  descriptions  given  by 
the  prophets  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  and  of  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race,  so  inseparably  involved  with  the  immortality  of  man,  go  far  indeed 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  doctrines  of  immortality,  veiled,  as  they  were,  by 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  were  not  withheld  from  the 
Jewish  people  at  any  period  of  their  history;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  formed  at  all  times  an  important  article  of  their  peculiar  faith,  on 
which  their  devout  men  relied  as  their  best  consolation,  and  which,  in  all 
the  ages  of  antiquity,  distinguished  Judea  from  evety  other  country. 

"  This  general  representation  is  supported  by  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament;  and,  in  particular,  by  the  direct  references  made  by  Christ 
bis  apostiea  to  the  Jewish  scriptures,  when  they  professed  to  illustrate 
he  doctrines  of  immortahty,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
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"  There  were  certainly  opinioos  on  the  subject  of  an  existence  d 
death,  among^  other  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  among'  the  Jewa.  But  tit 
best  of  those  opinions  were  remored  far  indeed  from  the  pure  doctrniefl^ 
immortality  which  Jews  and  Christians  embrace;  and,  though  they  W 
been  much  purer  and  more  decided  than  tiiey  were,  they  were  cooi|J^^ 
inefficient  as  practical  doctrines,  and  were  nerer  proaaul^ated,  eitber 
control  the  passions,  or  to  inflnence  the  conduct  of  the  pec^Ie  at  laxje. 
They  had  a  place  neither  in  the  religion  nor  in  the  morality  of  the  westsi 
world;  and  in  the  east,  tbey  haFe  been  at  all  times  employed  to  sustain  tlie 
pride  and  tyranny  of  the  superior  orders,  and  to  perrert  rather  than  ti 
ameliorate  the  characters  of  the  multitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  believing  Jew  rested  his  faith  of  immortality  oo 
the  revelation  of  God,  which  was  equally  acceptable  to  every  order  of  tbc 
people,  and  which  was  attested  by  every  fact,  on  which  the  faistofy  of  the 
government  of  his  country  depended." — p.  147  to  149. 

To  those  who  had  no  notion  of  a  future  state,  the  account  of 
the  Messiah's  greatness  must  have  seemed  to  apply  to  his  earth- 
ly existence,  or  they  must  have  been  wholly  unintelligible.  Such 
persons  could  not  imagine,  how  a  man  who  had  terminated  a  iifr 
of  wretchedness  by  an  ignominious  death,  could  become  the  head 
of  an  empire  which  should  extend  over  all  the  earth.  They  could 
not  conceire  how  the  followers  of  a  Master, "  who  ha^  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,''  should  be  rewarded  with  honours  so  transcend- 
ant  as  those  which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect;  or  how  the 
meekest  and  the  most  unambitious  of  men  could  be  appointed  bj 
God,  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  enemies  and  vindicate  his  of* 
.  fended  laws.   Those  who  thought  not  of  that  day  of  fiud  retribu* 
tion  which  has  been  so  clearly  revealed  to  us,  naturally  expected 
a  Saviour  who  was  to  descend,  clothed  in  unwonted  terrors,  on 
the  rebellious  heathen,  and  triumphantly  to  rescue  tiie  people 
whom  he  had  separated  from  their  oppressors.    They  could  not 
easily  conceive  how  it  was  compatible  with  God's  prcmuses,  diat 
the  servants  of  their  Messiah  should  forsake  all  to  be  entitled  to 
follow  him,  and  surrender  every  earthly  comfort  they  enjof  ed» 
and  every  hope  they  had  so  fondly  cherished,  that  they  might  en- 
ter into  his  kingdom.    The  Redeemer,  it  is  true,  was  at  hand  to 
explam  all  this  to  them;  but  numberless  rooted  preju«ii<ies  were 
to  be  encountered;  and  there  is  more  room  to  rc^ret^  than  to  be 
surprised,  that  the  darkness  was  not  dispelled.    Let  us  ipiaginc 
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ourselves  placed  in  their  situation;  and  inquire,  whether,  if  infor- 
ttuition  had  been  brought  us,  that  an  object  on  which  we  had  fixed 
our  hearts  for  ages,  and  which  we  had  flattered  ourselves  was,  at 
length,  almost  within  our  reach,  could  be  obtained  only  in  another 
world  of  which  we  had  heard  nothing  distinctly,— and  even  there, 
only  after  a  life  of  trouble  and  tempUtion  here, — whether,  I  say, 
we  should  not  have  been  somewhat  startled,  and  have  felt  our 
constancy  a  good  deal  shaken?  The  Jews  were  as  good  in  an-  * 
cient  times  as  circumstances  would  permit;  and  they  are  not 
worse  now  than  ought  to  be  expected. 

The  character  of  the  Saviour  had  not  been  ascertained  in  the 
prophetical  writings,  so  as  to  make  an  erroneous  opinion  respect- 
ing it  inexcusable.    To  us,  who  contemplate  the  prophecies  after 
they  have  been  illustrated  by  events,  he  seems  clearly  enough  re* 
vealed  as  ^<  a  man  of  sorrows;"  but  by  them,  who  had  not  this 
assistance,  the  splendid  descriptions  of  his  glory  in  heaven  were 
easily  mistaken  for  allusions  to  his  magnificence  on  earth.  We 
are  apt  to  .forget,  that  the  case  of  the  Jews,  with  respect  to  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  once  resembled  ours  at  this 
moment,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  predictions  in  the  Revela- 
tions.   Succeeding  ages  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  num* 
ber  of  erroneous  explanations  of  these  which  we  daily  see  offered 
and  received  as  extremely  just.    And  whoever  will  give  himself 
the  trouble  of  considering  the  nature  and  design  of  prophecy,  will 
allow  that  such  must  necessarily  be  the  case.    A  prediction 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  so  precise,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  tliose  who  witness  its  fulfilment,  of  its  having  been 
duly  fulfilled;  but  it  should  not  be  so  plamly  expressed,  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  notion,  that  its  completipn  can  be  brought  about  by  hu- 
man means  alone,  and  by  agents  interested  in  the  event.  Had  not 
this  rule  obtained,  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  between 
the  oracles  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  many  of  the  celebrated  ora- 
cles of  heathen  antiquity;  and  between  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
and  the  pagan  soothsayers,  coujd  not  have  existed.    By  applying 
this  rule  to  a  passage  we  are  about  to  transcribe,  the  reader  will 
discover  the  infinite  advantage  which  we  of  the  present  day  pos* 
sess  over  all  those,  who  did  not  live  to  witness  the  things  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard. 

vol..  VI,  3  I 
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The  proplieoiet  wbicli  fdate  to  cbmdattitj  aloney  and  wyoli  mooot 
be  iolelligiblj  applied  to  way  other  subject,  iroqaestioiiably  funiish  the 
obief  ai^^vmeiit  for  ihe  autborifjr  of  the  gcspel,  which  can  be  derived 
from  propbetk  rerelatioo.  Though  originally  so  far  obscure,  as  not  to 
iiaye  deranged  the  order  of  human  affairs,  they  appear,  afler  the  accom- 
pUshment,  to  have  been  so  clear  and  definite,  as  to  be  then  distiBctly 
•een  to  hare  described  the  events  to  which  they  were  intended  to  relate. 
.  Thoofh  they  were  taken  separately,  they  would  be  so.  They  would  have 
been  so,  though  they  had  been  delivered  but  a  few  years  before  ttieir  com- 
pletion. But  most  certainly  the  evidence  which  they  afford  us  it  far  nore 
conclusive,  when  we  consider  them  as  belonging  to  one  continved  series 
of  prophecy  concerning  the  same  person  and  the  same  events— carried 
on,  sometimes  at  near,  and  sometimes  at  remote  intervals,  from  the  be* 
gintiing  of  the  world  to  the  close  of  the  ancient  revelation. 

.  If  some  of  them  are  more  explicit  than  o^ers,  each  of  them  refiects 
aome  degnee  of  light  on  the  rest;  and  the  whole  of  them,  when  presented  in 
one  view,  form  a  body  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  far  more 
convincing  than  any  proof  which  can  result  from  the  aocomplisbraent  of 
the  clearest  single  prophecies,  when  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the 
series. 

"  When  we  see  the  whole  succession  of  ancient  prophecies  combined) 
cirflected  at  last  from  what  superficial  observers  had  regarded  as  detached 
or  ambiguous  predictions;  and  see  how  closely  they  are  linked  together, 
as  prophecies  of  the  Messiahs  kingdom, — how  exactly  they  apply  to  the 
same  events,  in  which  they  were  all  ultimately  designed  to  terminate — 
how  much  light  every  successive  prophecy  reflects  on  the  predictions  given 
before — and  with  how  much  simplicity  and  depth  of  design,  the  form  given 
them  in  the  Old  Testameat  scriptures  is  adapted  to  the  original  intentions 
of  God,  for  the  restoration  of  the  human  race; — it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive,  that  the  common  objections  made  to.  prophecy  are  taken  from 
the  very  circumstances,  which  most  obviously  indicate  profound  and  un- 
errinj^  wisdom. 

**  He  who  will  not  believe  that  such  a  series  of  prophecy,  cleariy  ful- 
filled, affixes  the  au^rity  of  God  to  that  to  which  it  bears  testimony,  or 
that  a  revelation,  to  which  such  a  series  of  prophecy  applies,  is  entitled  to 
•ur  fiuth  and  confidence,  would  not  be  easily  convinced  by  any  other  spe- 
cies of  proof  which  could  be  offered*" — ^p.  454  to  456. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  till  after  the  death  of  our  Redeemer, 
it  was  impossible  to  lay  before  any  man  such  a  body  of  evidence 
of  this  kind  as  that  which  has  just  been  described,  and  whicb  so 
many  enlightened  persons  of  our  own  time  have  dtedainfully  rc* 
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jected.  The  Jews,  then,  before  the  Advent^  fnay  well  be  ex- 
cused for  having  entertained  an  erroneous  expectation;  and  surc^ly, 
bj  a  christian,  the  chief  eharacterisiic  of  whose  profession  is 
charKy,  prejudices  v>  strong,  apd  handed  down  through  many  ge- 
nerations, may  be  received  as  apmc  palliation  of  the  <:onduct  -of 
their  descendants. 

If  some  annong  the  Jews  had  been  thoroughly  Enlightened  by 
the  gospel,  we  sluHild  have  had  a  right  to  maintain  that  others 
ought  to  have  been  enlightened  in  a  considerable  measure;  for 
the  same  sources  of  information  were  open  to  all.  But  all  were 
nearly  alike — the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearn- 
ed, those  who  were  the  chosen  followers  and  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  and  those  who  persecuted  and  rejected  him — the  whole 
natioD,  in  abort,  was  subject  to  deep-rooted  prejudices,  which, 
though  fatal  to  many  among  thein,  were  however  neeebsary,  that 
the  purposes  of  God  might  be  attained.  Who  was  there,  of  the 
thousands  who  occasionally  followed  the  steps  and  listened  to  the 
instructions  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  did  it  not  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  soon  be  induced  to  make  himself  known  as 'a  king;  and, 
by  the  exercise  of  those  miraculous  powers  of  which  they  knew 
him  to  be  possessed,  to  perform  deeds  like  those  of  the  days  of 
old,  and  establish  an  universal  dominion?  Did  the  disciples,  hia 
companions  in  every  toil  and  distress^thoae  &ithful  servants  of 
whose  good  qualities  we  have  the  fullest  evidence,  whose  readiness 
to  follow  him  at  the  risk  of  every  earthly  interest  was  so  remarka- 
ble, and  who  had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  constantly 
admitted  to  his  company  and  conversation;  did  they— even  they, 
understand  the  nature  of  that  kingdom  which  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter came  to  found?  The  reader  of  sacred  liistory  can  tell  you, 
that  they  continued,  almost  to  the  last,  anticipating  earthly  ho- 
nours and  distinctions  as  the  reward  of  their  services  and  attach- 
ment; and  that  even  among  them  dissensions  were  excited  by 
worldly  ambition.  The  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  neces- 
sary, to  enable  them  to  compreh^n^  the  real  characior  and  object 
pf  their.  Lord.  In  the  prophetic  ?ong  of  Simeon,  it  is  true,  "  the 
dory  of  Israel"  is  hsuled.as  "  the  light  which  was  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles;"  but  it  was  long  before  any  of  the  apostles  could  Ad- 
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niit  the  universality  of  Christ's  church;  and  longer  still  before 
they  could  all  agree  in  admitting  it. 

We  know  how  they  were  all  affected  by  the  near  prospect  of 
his  death;  how— when  his  enemies  seemed  to  prevail  ag^atnst  him, 
and  their  hopes  of  empire  appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  they  all 

forsook  him  and  fled."    Would  they  have  forsaken  him  in  his 
utmost  needi  had  they  been  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  ^  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God?"    Had  their  faith  been  such  as  it  mlgbi 
have  been,  and  as  it  afterwards  becaime,    though  they  had  dief 
with  him,  yet  would  th^y  not  have  forsaken  him."   But,  like  the 
rest,  they  distrusted  his  power  to  save  himself  and  them.  They 
liad  not  yet  been  made  to  understand  that,  by  the  trag^y  of  hor« 
ror  about  to  be  performed,  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phets would  be  fulfilled.    Even  after  his  death,  when  they  mtut 
have  recovered  from  their  panic,  they  deeply  regretted  his 
loss,  as  that  of    a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before 
God  and  all  the  people;''  but  they  did  not  regard  him  as  the  Sa- 
viour.    "  We  trusted"  (it  is  their  own  prophetic  expreasiOD) 
«  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have  redeemed 
Israel."    A^d  surely,  if  this  defection  of  the  very  disciples  of 
our  Lord  admits  of  any  excuse,  something  may  justly  be  conced- 
ed in  favour  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  their  country- 
men.   These  crucified  him;  those  betrayed,  deserted^  and  denied 
him. 

We  pursue  this  ample  theme  no  further.  A  complete  treatise 
on  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be  expected  within  the  limita  to  which 
we  are  confined;  and  the  reader's  own  reflections  will  easUy  sop- 
ply  much  of  that  which  we  know  to  be  wanting.  Our  purpose 
will  be  answered,  if  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  the  people 
of  God  to  a  somewhat  larger  portion  of  candour  than  they  have 
hitherto  experienced,  should  come  to  be  impartially  considered. 


Cape  Diamond,  the  summit  of  the  promoootory  on  which 
<!^uebec  is  situated,  rises  abruptly  365  feet  above  the  lirer,  and 
is  fortified  in  the  strongest  manner,  with  a  town,  batteries'  and 
walls.  X 
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A  number  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  Virginia 
have  recently  established  an  Agricultural  Society.  The  zeal 
vriih  which  the  individuals  appear  to  be  animated,  and  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  displayed  in  their  papers,  bid  fair  to  produce  im- 
portant results.  We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following 
copy  of  a  communication  from  Col.  Johh  Taylor  of  Caroline^ 
urtio  is  the  president  of  the  society,  and  author  of  tl^  very  useful 
essays  on  rural  affairs^  which  are  so  well  known  under  the  title 
of  ^  Orator.'*  In  publishing  this  peiper  we  cannot  avoid  a  com- 
parison between  the  Virginian  liberality,  and  the  little  vanity  of 
similar  institutions  in  which  information  is  hoarded  up  for  years, 
in  order  that  a  volume  may  be  produced.  Communiter  bona 
firo/underc  Deorum  esf^  should  be  the  motto  of  all  societies  of 
this  description;  and  we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  promoting 
the  views  of  the  patriotic  gentlemen  of  the  south,  by  recommend- 
ing their  example  to  our  brethren  of  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
north. 

THE  PfECESSITIES,  COMPETENCY,  AND  PROFIT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

However  superflaous  it  may  seem  to  the  learned,  an  inculcation  of  cor- 
rect elementary  ideas  of  agriculttupe,  will  be  highly  useful  to  the  ignorant. 
Even  a  profound  geologist,  or  u  skilful  chemist,  if  he  is  an  agriculturidt, 
may  derive  some  benefit  from  practical  essays,  referring  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  visible  course  of  vegetation.  Milton  makes  an  angel 
warn  Adam  ag^nst  star  gazing,  and  Eve  damned  mankind  by  an  intem- 
perate curioeity  for  unprofitable  knowledge.  To  he  diverted  from  the  use 
of  warmth,  by  contemplating  the  sun,  or  from  a  thrifty  cultivation  of  plants, 
by  profound  researches  after  their  food,  would  evince  a  disregard  to  these 
admonitions.  By  shooting  our  thoughts  on  the  wings  of  imagination  into  the 
regions  of  abstruse  knowledge  or  equivocal  conjecture,  far  beyond  press- 
ing necessities  and  immediate  benefits,  we  should  advance  in  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  as  a  student  would  advance  in  arithmetic  by  begin- 
ning with  algebnu  An  attenq>t  to  soar  at  a  bound  to  the  summit  of  agricul- 
tural science,  would  retard  a  progress,  step  by  step;  and  by  suffering  our 
attention  to  be  absorbed  by  the  end,  we  should  be  seduced  into  a  forget- 
fulness  of  the  means.  Whatever  useful  results  may  occasionaUy  proceed 
Irom  profound  inquiries  into  the  arcana  of  agriculture,  it  is  not  improper 
to  moderate  the  disposition  of  the  human  mind  for  penetrating  into  obscu- 
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ritj,  and  discorehiig  secrets,  by  theddag  ntw  ligfat  upon  kneirm  tro^ 
and  lolicitiDg  a  greater  respect  for  acknowledged  £acts.    We  «re  mm 
pleased  with  being  reminded  of  vbat  ire  kncMr,  thu  with  hmog  iuBlruefeBi 
in  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant   Intellectaal  c<mteiB{^tieo  o  sois- 
times  an  obstacle  to  judicioos  exertion^  and  too  often  allaring  as  ^  as?e^ 
able  luxury,  instead  of  being  deroted  to  beneficial  effscts.    New  attitod* 
may  recal  us  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  old  ceriainties,  and  iook 
us  to  efforts,  which  lead  to  the  beneficial  employmezit  of  present  time,  sa£ 
save  us  £rom  the  disappointment  of  distant  mnticqsatieos.    The  food  of 
idants,  like  that  of  man,  is  sufficiently  knolm  for  yenernl^we;  -they  tie 
nourished  hf  rich  earth,  as  men  aae  by  fot  meet;  mad  Vbaterer  bcoefiti 
may  ensue  in  pastionlar  eases  foomalMtnisepreeeMptio^  yet  ane«ahaiy 
of  the  plainer  suggestions  of  nstefe,  inr  the-eoojecfunLl  diet  of  the  wt 
profound  pbysioiaa^  woold  hajedlyedd  to  the  general  health  of  ettfwr.  Had 
we  exhausted  the  obvioos  means  for  tmpronog  the  etete  of  our  agricfd* 
ture,  and  propelled  it  to  the  point  of  perfecttoo  to  which  these  can  con- 
duct it,  imagination  might  giro  itself  the  rein,  dive  into  theories,  and  soar 
in  speculation,  af^r  discovery-— but  where  it  now  stands  we  fflose  start, 
before  we  can  gain  the  station,  which  may  suggest  other  resources,  in- 
spired by  necessity,  or  derived  tim  new  circamstances.    These  conside- 
rations hare  suggested  the  propriety  of  treating  of  agrieeltiire,  in  a  state 
of  iafoncy  er  decay,  rather  than  as  having  vrired  at  a  great  degieeef  per- 
fection; andofpceforringanattenpttoawakeadiemiDdtoanioreatteB- 
tire  contemplation  of  what  it  knows,  to  adrenlnring  upon  the  more  ardu- 
ous task  of  bestowing  recondite  instructions,  of  which  it  may  be  unwiBing 
to  accept.      I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselrea  do  know.** 
The  ^etttsUiu  rf  Agriculture. 
These  are  fertility,  tools,  industry  and  houses.    Without  fertili^,  tools 
are  useless;  without  tools,  industry  most  foil;  without  industry,  fcrtiUty 
and  tools  are  unproductive;  and  without  houses,  crops  are  lost  and  stocks 
perish.    A  capacity  in  land  to  produce  something,  does  not  satisfy  an  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  agriculture.    It  must  produce  enough  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  to  supply  the  inevitable  wants  of  the  labour 
employed  on  it,  and  to  pay  the  taxes.   If  it  produces  less,  the  fanner  mast 
perish,  or  resort  to  some  other  mode  of  subsistence.    Hunger,  the  loosest 
professor  of  moral  rectitude,  must  become  his  preceptor;  and  the  poverty 
arising  from  heartless  attempts  to  gain  subsistence,  is  bis  last  oomforter. 
No  refuge  exists  from  a  calamity,  produced  with  inflexible  certainty  by 
an  insufficiency  in  the  soil  to  supply  him  with  neceswies,  but  to  desert 
his  home,  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  vice,  or  to  imprare  bis  land.  The 
insufficiency  of  a  great  number  of  farms  in  Virginia  to  yield  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries recited,  must  drive  many  farmers  to  one  of  these  renaediea.  The 
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ODDd,  a  bamsfameiit  from  heare.;  and  the  thifd,  an  exertion  of  a  8tn>nT 
irirtnouBaiid  patriotic  nund.    Tbesuocett  of  the  last  is  c«rtain  if 
the  means  placed  by  Pfotidnce  within  our  i««h.    Land,  in  prSr^Z 
to  our  numbers,  abounds;  nor  are  we  less  bonntifiilty  endowed  wi^  sin,, 
pie  means  for  its  iinproTtment,  which  careAiIIy  husbanded,  and  sMfbHr 
m^hed,  wilUavensfrem  exile  or  guilt,  and  bestow  apoo  ns  snbsisten!^ 
and  wealth. 

These  means  ave,  maauring,  «ood  pkwgbinff,  grass  seeds  acfwn  wither 
upon  smaU  grain,  and  inclosing.  An  opiite  exists,  that  the  ooromon  re- 
sources for  manoilqg,  are  scanty,  and  unequal  to  the  end  of  fertiliang  a 
poorsoiL  This  opinion  is  the  ofispviBg  of  a  want  of  industry  or  skill  to 
collect,  or  combine  them  with  the  other  speciilM  means.  The  Deity,  far 
from  committing  as  egregious  Unnder  in  bakmciog  ezpeoditnr«  and  snp. 
ply,  has  proTided  the  latter  amply  for  die  encouragement  and  reward  of 
industiy.  By  absokite  8teri%,  nothing  is  pradoced,  and  of  cmne  nothing 

is  furnished  forimproFemeBt;biitwhateTer  be  the  degi^  of  pralttetireness 
it  furnishes  resources  for  improFement,  which  will  exceed  the  cxpendHitre 
of  the  soil.  By  presenringeveiy  species  of  litter,  cspecialfycomatalks,  and 
applying  it  b^sre  or  about  the  commencement  of  fermentation;  by  peon- 
ing  every  species  of  stock  in  smmner,  slightly  littering  their  pens  even 
with  leaves  or  broom  straw,  and  fokUag  thtm  on  htter  in  wtoter:  and  by 
preserving  the  mannre  arising  fipom  both  means  from  being  wasted  by  pre- 
mature pntrescence  or  evajioration^  a  poor  fhnn  may  be  g^mdnally  improv* 
ed,  nntil  it  will  jield  inteinal  resoorces,  adequate  to  a  copious  annual  ma- 
nnringof  one-seventh  at  least  of  its  arable  contents. 

Such  cultivation,  as  will  produce  both  subsistence  and  an  improvement 
of  the  soil,  is  indispensable  to  any  tolerable  system  of  agrioulture.  On 
rich  lands,  that  which  is  bad,  applied  to  a  large  space,  or  that  which  is  good^ 
applied  to  a  small  one,  may  yield  subsistence;  but  a  large  space  of  poor 
land  badly  cultivated,  or  a  smaV  one  weU  cultivated,  are  equally  income* 
petent  to  the  object.  A  multitude  of  farms  in  Virginia  are  so  exhausted 
flk  to  be  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  cultivators,  the  expenses  of 
cuttiTation,  and  the  taxes.  Grood  ploughing  is  an  essential  ally  of  ma- 
nuring, for  redeeming  their  owners  from  a  state  of  bondage  to  indigence, 
^^ot  that  kind  of  ploughing  by  which  the  earth  is  exposed  te  reiterated 
strokes  of  the  sun,  or  a  thin  soil  is  exchanged  for  a  barren  one,  by  ft  deep 
reircrsal  at  a  level  swrface;  but  that,  which  by  the  use  of  narrow  ridges, 
will  diminish  die  injury  from  too  mnch  heat,  deepen  the  toil  by  a  revolu- 
tion beOreen  ridges  and  furrows,  and  admit  graduaUy  of  being  very  deep, 
witboot  exchanging  a  ^tftUct  having  iome  f^llity*  for  a  substratum  hav- 
hi|f  none. 
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Theefficwjy  of  good  plooghing  toirards  fertilixing:  the  earth,  depends 
in  a  great  degree  apoo  embalmmg  a  mass  of  regetable  matter  below  ^ 
surface,  aod  thus  protecting  it  against  the  depredations  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  air,  until  its  essence  is  caught  and  absorbed  by  the  crop,  instead  of 
being  evaporated  into  the  atmosphere.  Manure  is  vegetable  matter,  and 
of  course  vegetables  are  manure.  By  sowing  grass  seeds  with  grain,  wc 
prepare  a  coadjutor  for  the  plough,  from  which  it  derives  its  chief  efici- 
ency  in  fertilizing  the  earth;  and  provide  a  copious  supply  of  food  for  otiicr 
vegetables,  which,  like  fish,  subsist  and  fatten  by  eating  each  other. 

Inclosing  vastly  accelerates  the  process  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  or  manure  to  be  consigned  to 
the  plough.  To  practice  it  successfully,  however,  it  must  be  combined 
with  some  resource  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  scanty  pasturage,  from 
which  it  excludes  the  emaciated  cattle.  >  Artificial  grazing  and  hay  mea- 
dows, of  high  or  low  land,  is  a  resource,  by  which,  whilst  nineteen  acres 
are  manuring  themselves,  without  human  toil,  one  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce more  grass,  than  the  whole  twenty  now  do;  and  stocks  of  every  kind 
may  be  thus  rendered  infinitely  more  valuable^  both  for  furnishing  subsis- 
tence to  man,  and  for  fertilizing  the  earth. 

Such  are  the  elementary  principles  for  coming  at  the  first  necessity  of  sgri- 
culture,  which,  if  too  simple  for  a  country,  wherein  this  science  exists  in 
practical  perfection,  may  yet  be  more  suitable  for  our  circumstances,  than 
the  chymical  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  himself.   The  vast  por- 
tion of  our  lands  deficient  in  fertility,  ought  to  be  the  object  of  solicitude, 
and  a  mode  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  for  removing  this  barrier  to 
his  prosperity,  and  destroyer  of  his  hopes,  is  preferable  to  a  vain  reliance 
upon  gypsum,  lime  or  marl,  so  generally  unattainable;  or  to  curious  inqui- 
rers after  new  discoveries,  so  frequently  abortive.  From  an  experience 
of  many  years,  during  the  use  of  several  hundred  tons,  I  believe  that 
even  gypsum,  the  prince  of  mineral  manures,  whatever  may  be  its  tempo- 
yary  effect,  will  have  no  lasting  influence  in  fertilizing  a  farm,  unless  it  is 
associated  with  the  four  specified  means.   Then,  indeed,  it  becomes  an 
ally,  which  will  accelerate  a  victory  they  are  able  to  gain  in  its  absence, 
but  to  which  gypsum  is  wholly  incompetent  without  their  assistance. 

This  plain  and  practicable  mode  of  coming  at  the  cardinal  agricultural 
necessity,  is  not  less  adapted  for  feeding  the  moral  nature  of  man,  than 
for  supplying  his  physical  wants.  Hope,  however  liable  to  be  mortified  by 
disappointment,  or  satiated  by  gratification,  continues  to  animate  the  hu. 
man  mind,  and  will  forever  be  the  best  source  of  human  haj^iness.  A 
discovery  by  which  it  might  be  constantly  enlivened,  without  being  dis- 
couraged by  fruitless  efforts;  and  constantly  gratified,  without  being  d<9- 
ed;  would  satisfy  the  utmost  wish  to  which  man  can  aspire,  and  disclose 
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the  utmost  felicity,  of  which  he  is  capable.  Some  approach  towards  this 
moral  longitude,  is  niade  by  the  farmer  who  gradually  enriches  his  land. 
Though  fruition  increases,  as  he  proceeds,  it  generates  new  hopes,  and 
kindles  new  ardour;  nor  will  he  in  fertilizing  his  land,  during  the  longest 
life,  have  occasion,  like  a  satiated  conqueror,  to  weep,  because  he.  has 
nothing  more  to  attain. 

Tools  are  a  necessity  of  agriculture,  next  to  fertility.  I  will  not  assert, 
that  the  difference  between  a  water  mill  and  a  mortar  for  reducing  com  to 
meal,  could  be  used  as  a  just  illustration  of  the  difference  in  effect  be- 
tween an  excellent  stock  of  agricultural  tools,  and  those  now  used  in  the 
state.  But  as  I  admit  my  own  title  to  a  share  of  the  censure,  I  may  say, 
that  our  tools  are  extremely  defective.  Even  Freeborn's  cast  iron  ploughs, 
of  his  largest  size  (a  recent  invention)  saves  one  half  of  the  labour  ne- 
cessary to  do  the  same  work,  with  those  I  used  a  few  years  past,  which 
were  at  least  equal  to  the  average  of  the  ploughs  used  in  the  whole  state. 
This  immense  saving  results  in  some  measure,  from  the  superior  facility 
with  which  they  work,  hnt  r.hipily  fmm  th«  aiip<».rinr  effect  of  the  work 
itself,  which  renders  the  customarj  repetitions,  not  only  superfluous^ 
but  pernicious.  These  ploughs  remove  the  necessity  of  repeated  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  laceration  of  roots,  required  by  bad  ploughs,  and 
bestow  a  larger  crop  from  diminished  labour.  The  loss  from  bad  ploughs, 
and  from  the  deficiencies  of  other  tools,  weighs  heavily  upon  private  in- 
dustry and  national  prosperity.  To  exchange  this  silly  debit  for  the  gain 
arising  from  good  tools,  would  manifestly  produce  both  a  private  and  pub- 
lic profit  of  double  the  loss.  My  unskilfulness  in  mechanism,  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  great  variety  of  agricultural  tools,  compels  me  to  regret  an 
inability  to  display  the  vast  importance  of  this  subject.  But  I  am  so  tho- 
roughly impressed  with  it,  by  the  inefficacy  of  most  of  the  tools  we  pos- 
sess, and  the  total  absence  of  many,  undoubtedly,  of  great  value,  that  I 
believe  a  tool  office,  for  effecting  improvements  unclogged  by  monopoly, 
and  collecting  foreign  models,  which  might  be  used  with  impunity,  would 
be  more  useful  than  the  patent  office  for  new  inventions.  A  practical 
agricultural  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  coUect  and  try  agri- 
cultural tools  in  use  throughout  the  world,  applicable  to  our  circumstan- 
ces; at  the  public  expense;  and  to  make  annual  experimental  reports  of 
their  efficacy,  might  be  a  great  national  benefit  Blinded  perhaps  by  fer- 
vour, I  do  not  discern  that  even  this  suggestion  is  extravagant  or  imprac- 
ticable; but  one  plainly  practicable,  and  not  less  beneficial  to  Viiginia, 
may  perhaps  obtain  more  approbation.  The  imperfect  state  of  our  tools, 
will  be  perceived  every  where,  by  mixing  with  the  class  of  farmers  of  in- 
ferior wealth,  but  of  high  national  importance,  and  much  individual  me- 
rit. They  have  no  means  of  travelling  abroad  to  look  for  them,  and  if 
they  had,  it  would  be  better  to  find  them  at  home.   Next  in  importance 
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to  arms  for  defending  our  country,  should  be  instruments  for  cultivatiog 
it;  and  the  latter  enhance  the  value  of  the  former,  in  the  degree  that  they 
render  the  country  more  wortliy  of  being  defended.  Next  also  to  im- 
proving the  soil,  this  object  deserves  the  attention  of  our  society,  and  the 
fitness  of  Richmond  for  effecting  it,  looks  us  full  in  the  fape.  Water, 
wood,  iron,  coal,  and  a  wide  communication  witli  the  state,  decide  it  to 
be  the  proper  place  for  the  experiment-  and  With  adequate  funds,  the  so- 
ciety  might  awaken  a  degree  of  individual  enterprise,  not  liable  to  the  in- 
ertness of  public  undertakings,  which  might  contribute  largely  towards  di- 
minishing a  national  misfortune;  and  become  a  nest  from  which  would  is- 
sue broods  for  propagating  throughout  the  state  samples  which  might  re- 
lieve us  from  it  entirely.  As  an  humble  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
tools,  drafts  of  three,  namely,  a  plough  for  opening  a  furrow  on  a  ridge  for 
planting  com  by  a  string,  a  skimmer,  and  a  pronged  hoe,  are  herewith  for- 
warded. They  are  very  simple  instruments,  and  yet  by  the  first,  the  com 
g^und  receives  a  valuable  working  when  it  is  ploughed;  by  the  second, 
one-third  of  the  Inbour  formerly  applied  to  its  rultivation  is  saved;  and  by 
the  third,  at  least  half  of  that  usually  apphed  to  raising  and  scatteriog  ma- 
nure. [To  be  continued.] 


SINGULAR  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  of  Woodstock,  (Vir.)  has  confined  in 
a  wire  cage  two  live  rattle  snakes,  a  male  and  female;  the  male 
has  nine  rattles,  the  female  seven;  the  male  black,  the  female  of 
a  yellowish  cast.  The  male  was  put  in  the  cage  on  the  5th  of 
August;  it  was  quite  cross  the  first  day.  On  the  6th  the  female 
was  put  in,  and  appeared  quite  passive,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she 
showed  her  anger  in  biting  a  mouse  that  was  put  in  soon  after 
her;  the  little  creature's  fate  was  anticipated — it  died  in  less 
than  a  minute.  On  the  7th,  a  large  rat  was  put  in  with  them;  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  least  daunted,  but  made  a  most  spirited  at- 
tack upon  the  rattle  of  the  male,  and  bit  off  one  half  of  it:  at  this 
time  it  received  a  bite  from  the  female,  which  enraged  it  more, 
and  it  made  a  second  attack  upon  the  male,  and  bit  off  the  balance 
of  the  rattle  entire.  While  in  this  act,,  it  received  two  bites  from 
the  male,  and  was  immediately  taken  out,  and  put  in  a  wire  trap, 
to  observe  what  effect  the  bites  would  have  on  it,  and,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  who  witnessed  the  scene,  it  sustained  no  injury. 
The  snakes  now  appear  quite  harmless.  The  doctor  intends  pre- 
senting them  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Alexandria  museum. 
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PROGRi;gS  OF  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Public  Instruction — We  are  sorry  to  observe  in  that  part  of 
the  Re|K>rt  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  re- 
lates to  France,  that  the  cause  of  public  instruction  appears  to 
have  experienced  a  retrograde  movement  in  that  country.  It  is 
said  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  France,  who  are    of  age  to 
attend  schools,"  and  who  amount  to  <^  upwards  of  two  millions, 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance;  and  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  France,  about  sixteen  millions  are  unable  to  read  or  to 
write."  In  the  Report  of  the  Parisian  Society  fiDr  Elementary  In- 
struction, many*  important  facts  are  disclosed  respecting  the  pre- 
sent intellectual  state  of  the  French;  we  are  told  that,  in  the  anci- 
ent province  of  Berry,    there  is  not  always  a  single  school  for 
every  twenty  villages;  that  instruction  is  often  restricted  to  read- 
ing; that  one-tenth  only  learn  reading  and  arithmetic;  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  persons  to  fill  the  office  of  mayor,  who  have  so 
much  education;  and  certain  individuals  exercise  that  office,  al- 
though unable  to  read." 

Refiort  of  the  committee  q/"  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  em^ 
fileyment  of  boys  in  the  sweefiing  of  chimney s,-^The  evidence  be- 
fore parliament  amply  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  trade 
cannot  possibly  be  taught,  by  the  mildest  master,  without  extreme 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  infant-leamer;  that  great  and  unne- 
cessary cruelties  are  practised  by  many,  to  oblige  the  reluctant  ap- 
prentice to  mount  the  disgusting  and  dangerous  passage;  that, 
when  Uught,  the  boy  is  liable  to  be  suffocated,  or  to  be  burnt,  or 
to  be  jammed  to  death;  ^lat  infants  so  young  as  five  years  old  arc 
often  employed;  that  they  are  frequently  decoyed  from  work- 
houses,  and  stolen  from  their  parenU;  that  their  growth  is  stunt- 
ed, their  health  injured,  their  limbs  deformed,  and  their  lives 
shortened;  and  that,  even  if  they  survive,  most  of  them  are  pre- 
vented, by  the  increase  of  their  size,  and  by  the  overslockmg  of 
the  trade,  from  continuing  in  it,  and  are  turned  adrift  with  bad 
habits,  a  decayed  constitution,  and  an  untutored  mind,  again  to 
begin  the  world  in  some  other  calling,  or  not  finding  any,  to  pick 
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up  ao  idle  and  a  scanty  pittance  by  beggary,  or  an  immoral  and 
adventurous  subsistence  by  theft.  It  is  fully  proved,  in  the  second 
place,  that  Smart's  machine  can  sweep  ninety^five  out  of  every 
hundred  chimneys,  in  as  clean  a  manner,  as  efficiently,  and  as 
cheaply  as  if  performed  by  boys;  and  that  the  remainder,  which 
g^erally  occur  in  the  bouses  of  the  opulent,  and  which  are  most 
dangerous  for  boys  to  climb,  may  be  cleaned  by  other  and  unex- 
pensive  means. 


MODERN  POETRY. 

.  Parnassus,  at  present,  is  divided  into  parti-coloured  fields  of 
separate  hues,  which,  at  a  distance,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
com  country.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to  a  chess-board,  where  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  dexterous  moves  of  booksellers.  The 
poets  themselves  have  their  respective  attributes  as  distinct  and 
settled  as  those  of  the  nine  Muses.  Walter  Scott  should  never  be 
painted  without  the  herald's  office  in  the  back  ground— least 
when  he  sits  as  a  poet.  Lord  Byron  should  be  presented  dining 
in  state  upon  his  own  heart,  before  a  numerous  and  delighted  as- 
sembly. Mr.  Moore  should  be  drawn  with,  a  rose  in  one  hand,  and 
a  bulbul  perched  on  the  other.  Mr.  Crabbe  sweeping  a  dirty  gar- 
ret, and  shaking  his  head  philosophically  over  every  stain  in  the 
floor,  while  a  volume  of  Malthus  peeps  out  from  his  pocket. 
Campbell,  clearing  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  inelegant  words,  until 
it  is  reduced  within  the  compass  of  twelve  pages.  Mr.  Wilson> 
putting  forth  laurel  branches  from  an  hospital  window^  and  Dr. 
Mead  looking  on  him  with  astonishment.  Mr.  Southey,  crowned 
with  a  paper  cap  made  out  of  his  earlier  productions.  Mr.  Hogg^ 
seeing  Satan's  invisible  world  through  a  Scotch  mist;  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  accompanied  by  the  Solitary,  inviting  them  all  to 
t&ke  an  excursion  with  him  to  refresh  and  vary  their  ideas. 


Mr.  YouvG,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  fined  S300and  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  for  three  years,  for  seducing  and  carrying  away 
three  people  of  colour. 
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Lord  NoRTH,-at  the  close  of  his  life,  was  afferf.j  u 
loss  of  sight.  At  Bath  he  n>etcol.  B^,^^^^^''^,'^'  '^'^^ 
opponent  in  the  house  of  Commons,  whl  ^ 
int^xluce.  to  each  othe.  CToT^^.Z^^  '^''  ^^^^ 
have  been  at  variance;  but  I  believP  th-         ^-^'onel,  you  and  I 

-  ---.aaeralWoul^Lt;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

CAIT-AIN  SYMma  TO  DR.  MITCHILL. 
CIRCULAR. 

^"  T  "  "'^  injinuun.,' 

St  Louis.  (Mu«o„ri  Te,^tor,).  North  America. 
ToalltHeWorldJ  10.  A.  D.  1818. 

I  DECLARE  the  earth  is  i)r>ii^n>.      ,  , 
taininganumberofsoUdcoIent^^^^^  '"''^'^'"^ 
and  that  it  i,  open  at  the  ^ts^X T     t  ""'^ 
pledge  my  life  i„  support  oVthis  ^th     .  "  ' 

the  hollow.  if  the  woHd  winX^:;:;X?'^r 
taking.  ^      n>e  "»  the  under- 

^  JOHNCLEVE8SYMMES,ofOh/o 

N.B.  I  have  ready  for  the  press  ^i'Z^'' 
omatter,  .herein  Lhowprrs^ft^e^rhr^^^^^^ 
for  vanous  phenomena,  and  disclose  Dr.  Darlir^liH  ' 

My  tenns  are,  the.pat.nage  of  this  nd  t^rne^wor  ^^^^^^ 

^  my  protectors'         ^'  «"-''oWt, 

I  ask  one  hundred  bmv^   • 

^tartf^mSiberiain  thefllL  ^'"r''.^''"  ^^^^^^'^O^' 

-  the  ice  of  the  Clen  e           '  ^  ''^'^'''^ 
'and.  stocked  with  tSy  vegetaWrfn 

reaching  on-  ^„            .  **^"'*'«»>  and  ammals,  if  not  men,  on 

To  S.  LMitchill,  F.K8.  &c.  ^'  ^* 
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DR.  MITCllIJLL  TO  CAPTAIN  SYMMES. 

The  following  letter  bas  appeared  in  the  public  joaroalBy  and  ve  hAtf 
it  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  authentic  production  from  the  pen  of  onftff 
the  men,  who  honour  America  most  by  his  information  and  talents;'*  sad 
who  has  "  a  g^reat  share  in  the  new  glory  which  awaits  our  counliy.'^* 
The  letter  from  the  explorer  will  be  found  (ante  p.  445),  and  we  though 
we  had  saved  the  learned  professor  the  trouble  of  writings  a  reply,  by  <^ 
voluntary  communication  on  this  important  scheme,  (vide  ante  p. 
But  some  men  will  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  The  dec> 
tor  is  a  worthy  old  gentleman,  and  whether  he  encourage  the  wild  adrea- 
turcs  of  Synunes,  or  flatter  the  "  dear  girls"  of  New  Toiicy  we  beliefehe 
means  no  harm  to  any  body.  His  first  object  is  to  gpratify  a  most  inordi- 
nate vanity,  but  in  seeking  the  means  of  administering  to  tfaia  passioD, 
must  be  admitted  by  all  that  Dr.  MUckUl  has  done  the  ^iaie  some  jernee- 

JVew  Forfc,  ISthJwne,  1818. 

Sir — The  important  enterprise  sketched  in  your  letter  lately 
received  by  me  from  St.  Louis,  brings  to  my  recollection  several 
facts  and  occurrences  relative  to  the  polar  reg^ioiis  of  our  planet 

You  doubtless  know  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  our 
countryman  John  Churchman,  urged  to  Cong^ress  and  to  other  bo- 
dies, the  importance  of  a  voyage  toward  the  N  orth  Pol  c.  His  dbjcci 
was  to  find  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  several  degrees  from  the  axis  on  which  it  seems  to  revohe 
But  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  prove  his  doctrine,  nor  to  as- 
certain the  revolutions  of  his  magnetic  poles  around  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe's  axis.  I  remember  him  very  well.  HU 
book  is  extant. 

The  departure  of  the  ice  in  vast  masses  from  the  arctic  re- 
gions, began  to  excite  general  attention  in  U05-  Ourin^  that  year 

*See  ^philosophical  letter  from  ♦*  the  president  of  the  Institute  oJ 
France  to  the  president  of  the  Lyceum  at  New  York,"  which  will  do 
doubt,  be  answered  in  kind.  It  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  our  km- 
ed  doctor,  under  the  pretence  that  it  "  sheds  much  light  upon  the  cnte^ 
prise  under  major  Long;"  although  the  name  of  that  gentleman  does  oo' 
occur,  nor  is  his  enterprise  mentioned  in  the  epistle- 
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I  investigated  the  subject,  and  wrote  a  men^oir  upon  the  Green- 
land ice,  which  overspread  the  northern  Atlantic  ocean,  and  cool- 
ed the  water  and  the  atmosphere  enough  to  be  ielt  in  our  climate 
as  far  south  at  least  as  40  deg.  Qorth.  I  consider  the  Gulf  stream 
as  acting  by  its  current  to  carry  the  ice  away  to  the  eastward,  and 
by  its  warmth  to  melt  it.  Thereby  this  ^marine  river  saves  the 
bays  and  harbours  of  our  coast  from  obstruction  and  blockade  by 
these  congealed  masses.  This  essay,  with  the  testimony  of  many 
ship  masters,  is  registered  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Medical 
Repository. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  captain  White,  now  of  New  York,  told 
me  he  had,  in  the  year  1774,  penetrated  on  a  whaling  expedition 
as  far  as  82^  30'  north.  He  was  incompassed  by  floating  fields  of 
ice.  The  water  of  the  ocean  frequently  curdled  or  thickened  to 
icy  crystals  between  them.  The  ship's  rudder  was  unhung  and  ta- 
ken on  board,  as  being  of  no  use;  and  the  needle  of  the  com- 
pass became  torpid,  or  sluggish,  to  such  a  degree,  that  there  was 
a  necessity  to  shake  the  card,  for  rousing  and  waking  it  up,  as  it 
were. 

I  wish  success  to  the  enterprise  of  the  English  for  visiting  once 
more  the  high  latitudes.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  that  the 
inhabitants  of  our  continent,  which  reaches  very  far  to  the  north, 
should  be  foremost  in  exploring  its  extent  and  boundary.  Men  of 
ardour  in  the  cause,  and  of  hardy  resolution,  and  of  prudent  fore- 
sight, are  the  proper  persons  for  engaging  in  such  adventures. 

There  have  been  various  speculations,  on  the  constitution  of 
the  internal  nucleus,  or  core  of  the  ^arth;  some  considering  it  as 
occupied  by  solid  rock,  others  by  water j  and  others  again  hyjire, 
Ulysses  is  represented  by  Homer  as  penetrating  to  the  nether 
abodes  by  the  way  of  Cimmeria — and  ^neas  is  said  by  Virgil  to 
have  descended  to  the  lower  regions  at  Avemtia,  Dante  has 
given  a  map,  or  profile,  of  the  spaces  between  tlie  crust  of  the 
globe  and  its  centre  of  gravity,  as  an  embellishment  to  his  poem 
Inferno, 

But  all  these  are  visions  of  the  imagination,  or  fictions  of  poetry: 
we  stand  in  need  of  better  information;  one  actual  explorer  would 
be  better  than  a  thousand  inventors  of  stories. 
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How  rare  and  extraordinary  would  it  be  to  converse  with  you, 
on  your  re-appearance  from  the  internal  worlds!  I  told  captain 
Lewis  and  captain  Riley,  on  the  return  of  the  former  from  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  and  the  latter  from  the  frightful  de- 
serts of  Africa,  that  I  beheld  them  as,  in  some  sort,  vbiters  from 
another  sphere;  so  would  you  really  be  after  the  performance  of 
the  project  contained  in  your  letter.  Adieu,  and  be  happy! 

aAMUEL  L.  MITCHILL. 

John  CleveiSymmeif  Esq. 


FORMER  APPROACHES  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Col.  Beaumont,  in  his  edition  of  the  work  of  the  hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  upon  the  possibility  of  approaching  the  North  Pole, 
after  recording,  at  some  length,  the  different  latitudes  which  are 
said  to  have  been  reached  by  navigators  referred  to,  fecapituli^es 
them  as  follows,  taking  credit  for  nearly  a  degree  to  the  northward 
of  their  Several  situations,  because  the  blink  or  glare  of  the  pack- 
ed ice  is  distinguishable  at  this  distance  when  the  weather  is 
pretty  fair. 


Captain  J<^n  Reed,  ... 

«0*> 

4y 

Captain  Thomas  RobinsoD,  (for  three  weeks), 

81 

Captain  John  Philhps,  ... 

81  oddmin. 

James  Hotton,  Jonathan  Wheatly,  Thomas  Rouinson, 

John  Claris,  (four  instances), 

81  . 

30 

Captains  Cheyne  and  Thew,  (two  instances), 

82 

Clymy  and  David  Boyd,  (two  instances), 

82oddmio. 

Mr.  George  Ware,  ... 

82 

15 

Mr.  John  Adams  and  James  Montgomery,  (two  in- 

stances),                          -         -   '  . 

83 

Mr.  J ames  Watt,  Ueutenant  of  the  British  navy,. 

83 

30 

Five  ships  in  company  with  Hans  Derrick, 

86 

Captain  Johnson  and  Mr.  Dallie,  (two  instances,  to 

which,  perhaps,  may  be  added  captain  Monson  as  a 

third,)  ..... 

88 

Relation  of  the  two  Dutch  masters  to  captain  Goulder, 

89 

Dutch  relation  to  Mr.  Grey, 

89 

3D 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  FALLS  IN  CONNECTICUT  RIVER- 
{HlUch  enilellishei  the  present  JVo.  of  The  Port  Folio.) 

Thsse  falls  are  between  the  towns  of  Montage  and  Gill,  Franklin 
county,  eight  miles  from  the  north,  line  of  the  state.  The  height  of  the 
main  fall  is  considerably  increased  by  an  artificial  dam,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular descent  is  thirty  feet.  The  water  continues  falling  and  broken  near- 
ly two  miles.  The  width  of  the  river  at  the  falls  is  forty  rods.  Above  the 
cataract  it  flows  in  a*idirection  nearly  northwest;  but  a  fe\r  rods  below  this 
it  is  forced,  by  a  precipitous  hill,  to  make  a  cunre  to  the  left  of  ninety  de-  r 
grees.  Standing  on  the  northeast  shore,  on  elevated  ground  where  the 
present  view  was  taken,  and  a  few  rods  below  the  faUs,  you  can  see  the  ri- 
ver above,  more  than  a  mile,  perfectly  calm  to  the  very  verge  of  the  cata^ 
ract;  and  below,  an  equal  distance,  in  much  commotion  among  the  broken 
rocks.  In  front,  yon  have  the  falls,  presenting  at  most  seasons,  an  unbro- 
ken sheet  of  water,  except  where  the  view  is  interrupted  by  two  small 
rocky  islands;  one  of  which  extends  a  few  feet  beyond  the  verge  of  the  ca- 
taract, and  can  be  reached  by  a  canoe  in  safety.  These  islands,  and  an- 
other, thirty  rods  below,  are  picturesque  and  interesting  objects,  and  add 
much  to  the  view. 

The  country,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
uncultivated,  except  a  narrow  tract  on  the  bank,  where  a  few  buildings 
and  the  locks  of  a  canal  appear.  Standing  on  the  southwest  shore,  you 
can  have  a  partial  view  of  the  foils,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
you  see  a  handsome  amphitheatre  of  greenstone  hills,  through  which  a 
small  river  empties  into  the  Connecticut,  at  the  bend  of  the  last  below  the 
cataract. 

E.  H. 

Deerfield,  (Ma98.)  1818. 


A  private  letter  from  the  expedition  lately  fitted  out  by  the 
British  goyemment,  dated  let  of  August,  lat.  75,  48,  N.  long.  61, 
30,  W.  says— ^  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  tell  you,  that  we 
have  now  every  prospect  of  success;  the  ice  is  clearing  away  fast, 
and  the  wind  is  at  N.E.  Our  variation  observed  on  the  ice,  88, 
13.  We  have  killed  a  whale,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  blubber  for 
our  winter's  fuel." 

VOL.  VI*  3  L 
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A  Lactomeien'^Mr.  Fane,  preudetH  of  an  agricultural  society  in 
G.  B.  hasdiscorered  a  method  of  aaccrtaininglbe  comparative  va- 
lue of  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  a  dairy.  The  principle  of  the  inven- 
tion is,  that  if  milk  is  poured  into  a  glass,  and  suffered  to  remain, 
the  division  between  the  cream  that  swims  upon  it,  and  the  milk  be- 
low, will  be  so  plain  and  evident,  that  the  depth  of  the  cream  may 
be  easily  measured;  of  course,  if  the  milk  of  any  cow  produce 
more  cream  than  that  of  any  other  cow,  the^fference  maybe 
correctly  ascertained.*  This  may  be  done  in  any  glass  vessel 
having  upright  sides:  a  tumbler,  for  instance,  or,  what  b  better, 
one  of  those  glasses  in  which  shopkeepers  preserve  their  sugar 
plums,  and  such  like  wares.  If  the  depth  of  milk  poured  into 
glass,  be  exactly  6|th  inches,  every  |th  of  an  inch  in  depth  of 
the  cream,  swimming  upon  it,  will  be  equal  to  2  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  milk. 

The  apparatus,  made  by  Mr.  Newman,  consists  of  tubes  of 
glass  about  ^  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  4  inches  long,  fixed 
upright  in  a  wooden  frame,  each  tube  having  a  line  round  it, 
marked  exactly  10  inches  from  the  bottom.  At  milking  time, 
each  tube  is  filled  up  to  the  line  with  the  milk  of  a  cow;  afler 
standing  twelve  hours,  the  cream,  which  floats  upon  the  milk,  is 
measured  by  a  scale  of  10  parts  to  an  inch.  As  the  whole  depth 
of  the  milk  and  cream  is  10  incfies,  each  division  will  represent 
1  fier  cent,  of  the  whole;  of  course,  if  the  milk  given  by  a  cow  at 
a  meal  is  one  gallon,  or  eight  pints,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
cream  that  floats  upon  it  measures  14  divisions,  multiply  the 
number  of  pints  of  milk  (8)  by  the  depth  of  the  cream  (14)  and 
the  result  will  be,  that  the  produce  of  the  cream  of  that  meal  is 
112,  or  one  pint  ^V^.  Care  must  be  taken  to  fill  the  tube  as  soon 
as  the  pail  is  taken  from  under  the  cow;  fi)r  if  any  delay  takes 
place,  some  of  the  cream  will  have  ascended  towards  the  top. 

^  It  is  said  that  the  milk  of  some  cows  produces  no  cream.  It  contri- 
butes, therefore,  nothing  to  the  batter,  and  must  be  an  incumbrance  in 
fhe  chum.  Such  cows  may  be  discovered  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fane, 
and  they  should  be  set  apart  for  the  butcher.  Ed.  P.  F. 
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The  milk  should  be  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  pail,  and  pour- 
ed into  the  tube  without  froth,  which  is  done  by  dipping  a  cream- 
pot  below  the  froth,  and  filling  the  tube  from  thence,  after  having 
struck  off  the  fit)th  with  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

Rich  milk  is  not  white  but  brown,  as  is  evident  by  comparing 
the  milk  of  different  cows  when  in  the  glass  tubes;  by  the  colour 
of  the  milk  a  tolerable  estimate  may  be  formed  of  its  produce  m 
cream-  The  richness  of  the  cream  may  also  be  estimated  by  the 
cokMir  of  the  cream  floating  in  the  tubes.  The  best  Alderney 
cream  has  a  yellow  hue,  almost  as  deep  as  the  flower  of  the  but- 
tercup, while  the  cream  of  a  Holdemess  cow,  fed  upon  sour 
grains,  is  as  white  as  chalk,  as  the  ci*eam  separates  itself.  Rich 
milk  first  becomes  white,  and  then  takes  a  bluish  hue. 

JFattening  of  Hog$. — A  practice  has  recently  found  its 
way  into  Essex,  and  the  other  parts  of  England,  of  fattening 
swine,  which  has  been  found  extremely  beneficial:  viz.  that  of 
feeding  lai^e  hogs  in  separate  statls,  so  constructed  that  the  sni- 
mal  can,  at  his  pleasure,  conveniently  rise  up  or  lie  down,  but 
cannot  turn  round.  A  Mr.  Pattison,  of  Maiden,  observes,  that 
they  will  thrive  faster  in  this  manner  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
stalls  are  upon  an  inclined  plane  ftx>m  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  «id  are  cleaned  out  every  day.  Barl6y  meal  mixed  with 
water  is  the  food,  and  this  farmer  says,  he  will  engage  that  a  pig 
forward  in  ilesh,  weighing  Tolbs.  shall,  in  twenty-eight  days,  in- 
crease in  weight  to  1 40lbs.:  the  gain  of  TOlbs*  live  weight  may  be 
called  45lbs.  dead,  which  at  8d.  per  lb.  is  7s.  6d.  sterl-  per  week. 
The  quietness  of  these  styes  cause  them  to  fatten  more  quickly, 
as  they  have  only  to  eat  and  sleep. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  supposes  the  most  profitable  method  of 
converting  grain  of  any  kind  into  food  for  hogs,  is  to  grind  it  into 
meal,  and  mix  this  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  five  bushels 
to  one  hundred  gallons,  stirring  it  thoroughly  several  times  a  d«y 
for  throe  weeks  in  cold  weather,  or  for  a  fortnight  in  a  warmer 
season,  by  A?hich  it  will  have  fermented  well,  and  become  acid; 
till  which  time  it  is  not  ready  to  give.  This  mixture  mustahvays 
be  stirred  immediately  before  feeding,  and  two  or  three  cisterns 
should  be  kept  for  fermenting  in  this  manner,  and  giving  the 
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grain  whole,  or  partially  ground,  is  so  profitable^  that  whoever 
tries  it  once,  will  not,  he  thinks,  be  apt  to  chan$^e  it.  Xhe  food,  of 
whichever  kind,  must  be  given  to  animals  in  such  sufficiently 
short  intervals,  as  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  rest:  since  on  this 
principle  it  is  that  they  become  fat  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Method  of  making  Leather  imfiervioui  to  witcr^  Xhe  New 

"England  fishermen  preserrc  their  boots  tight  ag^ainst  water,  by 
the'  following  method,  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  in  use  among 
them  above  an  hundred  years.  A  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  half  a 
pound  of  mutton  suet,  six  ounces  of  clean  bees  wax,  and  four 
ounces  of  rosin,  are  melted  and  well  mixed  over  a  fire.  Of  this, 
while  warm,  not  so  hot  as  may  bum  the  leather,  with  a  brush,  lay 
plentifully  on  new  boots  and  shoes,  when  they  are  quite  dry 
and  clean.  The  leather  is  left  pliant:  fishermen  stand  in  their 
boots,  in  water,  hour  after  hour,  without  inconvenience.  For  three 
years  past,  all  my  shoes,  even  of  calf-skin,  have  been  so  serred; 
and  have,  in  no  instance,  admitted  water  to  pass  through  the 
leather.  It  is  also  a  good  salve — a  basilicon. 

Gathering  Potatoes.— It  has  been  affirmed  that  potatoes  keep 
best  when  gathered  damp,  with  considerable  eartli  adhering  to 
them.  It  is  said  that  if  they  are  housed  when  clean  and  dry;  they 
soon  become  spongy,  and  cut,  when  boiled,  like  a  piece  of  ilTer. 
This,  though  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  is  cer- 
tainly worth  the  experiment 


CHARACTERISTIC  ANECDOTE. ' 

Whbv  lord  Amherst,  on  his  return  from  his  late  ent^l^assy  to 
China,  mentioned  to  Bonaparte  that  the  interesting  people  of  the 
Loo  Choo  islands,  according  to  captain  Hall's  account,  used  nei- 
thera  rms  nor  money,  Bonaparte  broke  forth — No  arm  "il  barrel 
how  do  they  carry  on  war  then?'*  When  the  same  ^iroumg^^i^^ 
were  related  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  caccl^Umed— • 
«*No  money!  bless  me!  how  do  they  carry  on  the  aroverm^ent?" 
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THE  LONGITUDE. 

Tbe  following  is  ui  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  American  gentleman  now 
in  England,  to  Dr.  Joel  Abbott,  of  this  sUte,  dated  18th  May,  1818. 

[from  tbe  SAYAIIKAH  REPUBLICAlf.] 

On  my  return  to  this  place  a  few  days  ago,  I  learned  from  some  of  my 
American  acquaintances,  that  a  new  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  longi- 
tude, made  by  a  Mr.  Wood,  of  this  place,  had  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  some  speculation  among  the  savant.  Your  name  was  mentioned, 
and  it  was  said  the  instrument  was  made  on  a  theory,  or  principles  sug- 
gested by  you — but  in  opposition  to  this,  Mr.  Wood  contended,  he  had 
thought  of  and  lectured  on  the  subject  twehre  or  fourteen  years  ago.  I 
said  you  had  made  a  short  communication  of  your  theoiy  in  the  Medical 
Repository,  at  an  anterior  period,  and  on  inquiring  of  a  friend  of  mine  in 
this  place,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  volume  containing  your  pa- 
per. He  was  kind  enough  to  lend  it  to  me,  and  it  has  been  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Rush,  in  London.  He,  with  our  countryman,  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  is 
attending  to  the  subject,  and  will  enforce  your  claims.  There  is  surely, 
some  mystery  in  this  affair,  and  this  will  be  the  more  evident,  from  the  ex- 
tract with  which  I  shall  forward  you;  although  Mr.  Wood  admits,  he  had 
thought  of  the  subject  so  many  years,  he  says  he  never  made  an  instrument 
for  testing  his  tlieory  until  be  saw  Dr.  Hall's  last  year. 

This  instruipent  (Wood's)  I  have  seen.  To  the  one  described  by  yon, 
it  has  little  resemblance  in  mechanism,  whatever  affinity  it  may  have  in 
principle.  From  a  little  I  have  seen  of  Dr.  Hall's,  be  seems  to  think  be 
has  been  infringing  on  your  fair  claims;  and  it  appears  to  me  there  is  pi- 
racy some  where.  It  seems  most  evident  there  is  collusion  and  fraud  some 
bow  or  other. 

The  fact  is  somewhat  sing^ular,  that  two  such  important  instruments  as 
the  quadrant  and  the  one  just  noticed,  should  have  originated  in  our  coun- 
try, and  the  merit  of  both  discoveries  are  claimed  in  this.  But,  my  good  sir, 
these  are  not  the  only  instances  of  that  unwilling  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
English  to  allow  the  Americans  that  fair  meed  of  praise  to  which  their  ge- 
nius, talents,  and  enterprize  may  entitle  them.  They  would,  if  they  dared, 
assert,  as  Monsieur  Buffon  did  of  the  animals  of  the  new  world,  that  the 
mind  of  an  American  is  modeUed  differently  from  theirs;  and,  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  attaining  the  same  powers  of  research  or  judgment  Facts 
strangely  prove  the  contrary,  and  the  films  of  prejudice  which  covers  their 
mind's-eye,  must  and  will  be  removed.  The  people  of  this  country,  I  find^ 
after  a  residence  of  two  years,  in  various  parts  ef  it,  are  jealous  of  mn  ri- 
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sing  gfreatness;  and  the  old  leayen  from  which  sprang  the  revolution,  and 
all  its  blessing,  is  still  fermentiiigf.  To  this  paltry — this  mean  and  petty 
spirit  tnzj  be  attributed  the  disinclinatioD  in  the  Enghsh  to  allow  any 
thins:  excellent,  or  ing^enions,  or  praise* worthy,  to  originate  with  the  Ame- 
ricans. In  the  science  of  war,  the  late  contest  taught  them  a  lesson  which 
they  hare  not  forgotten,  and  however  galling  to  their  feelings,  they  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  boy  had  grown  a  man!  To  return  to  the  snb- . 
ject  which  induced  me  to  address  you,  I  am  really  most  anxious  to  know 
,  what  would  be  the  result;  to  whom  the  honor  will  attach,  if  the  denderatm 
should  be  at  last  obtained.  And  if  you  think  I  can  aid  your  iotereitB,  or 
forward  your  views  in  this  country,  you  may  command  my  services.  The 
fi^owing  is  the  extract  alluded  to,  from  the  European  Magazine,  for  1803, 
page  217:— 

'NAUTICAL  DISCOVERY.* 

*  Hie  fi[^owteg  is  extracted  4vt>m  a  letter  by  a  gentleman  in  Glaigov  t» 
his  Ineod  in  Greenock,  dated  2d  August 

<  An  affair  of  so  much  consequence  to  mankind  as  the  following,  it  Wen 
criminal  in  me  to  conceal;  I  therefore  request  of  you  to  make  it  as  pnbbc 
as  possible  among  your  seafaring  and  philosophical  friends.  Our  motnd 
friend,  before  his  departure  last  fall  for  Philadelphia,  constructed  a  ma- 
chine, apparently  simple,  but  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable  to  mm^- 
tors  than  the  compass.   It  was  brought  to  me,  together  with  his  log-book, 

*  Hiis  extract  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  in  this  country  in 
1893,  previous  to  the  publications  of  Dr.  Abbotts  ideas  on  magnetism. 
But  the  inventioQ  is  hu;  and  the  probable  manner  in  which  they  were 
ushered  to  the  world,  through  the  European  Magazine,  is  thus  acconntei 
for.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1795,  Dr.  Abbott,  on  a  journey  from  Aognsta 
to  New  York,  feU  ia,  on  his  way,  with  a  very  intelligent  and  interesting 
gedtleman  by  the  name  of  — ,  to  whom  he  communicated  with  frank- 
ness his  ideas  on  magnetism,  embracing  all  the  rational  thoughts  conceRh 
ing  &e  magnetic  ball,  or  mercury,  as  described  by  the  V  gentleman  in 
-CUasgew. "  Mr.  —  took  miusnal  interest  on  the  subject,  and  required  reite- 
rated statements  of  ideas  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  of  perception'  till  be 
seemed  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  doctor^s  theory  of  magnetism  for  de- 
fining longitude.  It  is  also  true,  that  on  — 's  arrival  at  NewYork  he  describ- 
ed properties  in  magnetism,  which  applied  to  the  discovery  of  longitude^ 
and  spoke  of  a  magnetic  ball:  and  asserted  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  longi- 
tude would  one  day  or  other  be  much  easier  kept  by  magnetism  than  the 
latitude  is  by  the  quadrant  Now  it  is  not  unlikdiy  that  Mr.  — *s 
lie  display  of  Dr.  Abbott's  theory  of  magnetism  was  taken  hold  of  by  soma 
ingenious  mind,  reflected  on,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  form  we  find 
it  hi  the  magazine,  than  that  two  persons  would  hit  on  the  same  thoughts 
at  the  same  time,  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  common  inquiry.  Dr.  Abbott 
is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  the  subject,  which,  when  presented  t» 
^  world,  wiU  have  its  due  weig htt 
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hy  a  fellow  passenger  homewards,  who,  unluckily        «oi^  «^   ^  . 

died  w.«„o  th«e  leagues  of  the  laBd.  It  is  a  magnetic  ball.  iJoatiog  Tf 
Wn  of  ,u«k«^er;  the  ball  is  painted  aU  over,  to  keep  L  ,uicL"er 
fr«n  pe«t«t»g  the  po««,  ^bich  mifht  embarrass  the  e.otations;  whll 
coatiB,  I  dare  oot  destroy,  to  examine  the  materialsof  the  ball;  bm  f™« 

we«bt  it  must  be  «»etallic,  jet  it  floats  high  in  the  fluid;  ««,e  he  tol 
.t  from  this  place,  I  perceived  he  ha,  marked  it  with  Maes  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  hke  a  geographical  sphere.  This  I  presume  he  has  done 
.n  h«  voyage  outward,  the  journal  of  which  is  likely  lefl  in  America. 
But  this  which  I  possess  begins  with  the  exact  point  of  laUtude  and  longi- 
^e  of  Philadelphia,  and  records  the  zeth  of  eveiy  day.  as  accurately  as 
.f  ho  had  been  all  along  on  terra  Jirvu^  bed.  he  told  the  captain  Us 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  a  minute  by  looking  at  his  machine. 

The  properties  of  magnetism  are  not  yet  snfliciently  known,  and  they 
hare  heretofore  been  appKed  to  use  only  in  the  fom  of  the  needle.  But  it 
appear,  to  possess,  berides  its  weU  known  pohirity,  a  p««imity  to  retain  it. 
^tive  relative  positmn  on  the  earth;  that  is  to  say.  it  turn,  upon  an  axis  like 
the  earth,  ooepomtalways  pointing  at  the  pote  star.  Beyond  the  time.  thi. 
point  upon  the  ball  is  below  the  horizon,  aud  the  shores  of  America,  longi- 
tadinal  hn^  wb  ch  which  now  in  its  meridian,  was  far  down  the  side;  so 
that  rfhe  had  «Mled  round  the  earth,  this  Mttle  ball  wouU  have  made  a 
complete  revolution  upon  its  axis.' 

"  The  above,  you  will  find,  was  published  in  this  coontry.  Wore  the 
date  of  your  paper  in  the  Medical  Repository.  CouU  year's  have  been 
seen  m  manuscript,  or  could  you  have  communicated  your  thoughts  in  a 
letter  to  some  one  who  haspurloined  the  idea?  Sometning  mysterious  hanga 
about  the  affair,  and  I  most  ardently  wish,  that  not  only  the  longnJesired 
secret  maybe  at  last  discovered;  but  that  to  you  may  attach  all  the 
ment,  honour,  and  reward,  of  which  a  thing  so  valuable  is  worthy." 

PUNNING. 

Bows  was  a  great  taker  of  snuff,  and  Congreve  happening  to 
hare  some,  to  which  Rowe  took  a  fancy,  the  laUer  sent  his  box 
several  times  to  be  replenished-  At  length  Congreve  thinking 
him  too  importunate,  gave  biro  a  gentle  reproof,  by  writing  on 
the  lid  of  his  box,  the  two  Greek  letters  R  (fye!  Rotoe.") 
This  being  told  to  Dennis,  the  critic,  he  said,  he  was  sure  that 
the  man  who  could  make  so  vile  a  pun,  would  not  hesitate  to 
pickpockets. 
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The  following  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  the  Christian 
reader,  as  well  as  useful;  by  showing  the  difference  of  one's  own 
zeai  for  Christianity,  and  that  of  the  Israelites  for  their  religion; 
«  for  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  I  was,  indeed,  astonish- 
ed at  the  incredible  expense  of  the  building  of  king  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  have  no  doubt  many  others  will  be  likewise,  when 
they  sec  the  estimate;  in  making  which  I  have  followed  chiefly 
the  computation  of  Villalpandus. 

Dimemione  of  the  Ark  and  Temfile. 
Length  of  the  ark  300  cubits,  (equal  to  450  feet);  breadth,  SO 
cubits,  (75  feet);  heighth,  30  cubits,  (45  feet)— Length  of  the 
house  which  king  Solomon  built  for  the  Lord,  60  cubits,  (90 
feet);  breadth,  20  cubits,  (30  feet);  heighth,  30  cubits,  (45  feet); 
length  of  the  porch,  20  cubits,  (JO  feet);  heighth,  120  cubits,  (180 
feet), 

Comfiutdtion  qf  costj  veaatUy  ve9tment8^  ^c.  qf  the  TemfUe, 
By  Villalpandus's  compuution  of  the  talents  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bray  laid  out  upon  the  Temple,  the  sum  amounts  to 
9,904,822,350/.  sterling;  and  the  jewels  ara  reckoned  to  exceed 
this  sum,  but  will  estimate  them  at  the  same  amount  The  ves- 
sels of  gold  {vaaa  aurea)  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  Temple, 
are  reckoned,  by  Josephus,  140,000  talents,^  which,  according  to 
Capel's  reduction  of  the  tables,  contained  in  them,  amount  to 
545,296,203/.  sterlmg.  The  vessels  of  silver  {ya9a  argentea) 
1,340,000,  computed  at  489,344,000/.  sterling.  Priests'  vestments 
of  silk,  lOfiOOl.  sterling.  Purple  vestments  for  singers,  2,O00,OO0/- 
Trumpets,  200,000/.  Other  musical  instruments,  40,000/.  Be- 
sides these  expenses,  there  were  those  of  the  other  materials,  vuk. 
timber  and  stones,  he¥m  and  cosdy;  and  of  10,000  men  per  month 
in  Lebanon  to  hew  down  timber  [jntuicid€)\  70,000  to  bear  bur- 
then (vectoretiy^  20,000  to  hew  stones  {cafiicidme);  and  3,300  over- 
seers {efiiMcofii);  who  were  all  Ismployed  for  seven  years;  to  whoni, 
besides  their  wages  and  diet,  Solomon  bestowed  6,733,977/.  ster- 
ling {donum  SolomonU.)  Now  if  we  estimate  the  wages  and  <fiet 
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of  their  men  at  4s.  6d.  sterling  per  diein«  the  sum  will  be 
93,877,0882.  The  cosily  stones  and  the  timber  in  the  rough,  I  will 
count  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gold,  or  at  about  2^45,296,000/. 
sterl.  The  several  estimates  will  then  amount  to  17,442,443,268/. 
sterl.  which  is  equal  to  877,521,965,636. 

In  order  to  give  those  who  are  not  well  skilled  in  numbers,  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  this  sum,  I  will  illustrate  it  by  one  example. 
Suppose  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  contain  1 5,000  houses,  (the 
precise  number  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  present),  and 
each  house  to  be  worth  g30,000,  the  value  of  all  the  houses  will  be 
8450,000,000:  now  divide  the  cost  of  the  Temple,  17,521,965,636 
dolls,  by  this  450,000,000  dolls,  the  quotient  is  172^  nearly,  which 
is  the  number  of  cities,  equal  to  Philadelphia,  that  iTiight  be  built 
for  the  money  laid  out  upon  the  Temple!  Or,  if  we  conceive  the 
city  to  be  extended  from  N.E*  to  S.W.,  blowing  Philadelphia  to 
extend  4^  miles  along  the  Delaware,  we  shall  then  have  one  con- 
tinued city  775  miles  (and  equal  in  breadth  to  Philadelphia)  suffi- 
cient to  reach  from  Maine  to  Virginia  along  the  coast. 

J.HOLT. 

Harrisbnrgh,  8tb  April,  1818. 


A  SMALL  JOB. 

A  PERSON  advertises,  in  this  city,  for  brickmakers  "  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  where  the  business  can  be  carried  on  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year."  He  also  would  contract  for  the  making 
of  from  10  to  15,000,000  of  bricks,  « to  be  finished*  in  three 
years."  To  crown  the  climax,  he  wants  to  employ  from  1 10  to 
150  labourers.  Look  out  for  speculators. 


A  COUNTY  in  the  Alabama  territory,  called  Madisop,  only  22 
miles  square,  will,  it  is  said,  export  the  present  year,  8,00O  bales 
of  cotton,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  employ  ten  of  the  largest 
steam  boats  to  carry  it  from  the  Muscle  Shoals  to  market. 

VOL.  VI.  3  M 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO.-CRITICISM. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Bngluh  LaDgfaage,  in  a  series  of  Letters.  Inteoded  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  and  of  Yoongr  Persons  in  general;  but,  more  especially 
for  the  use  of  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Af^ntioes,  and  Plough-boys.  6;  Wm. 
Cobbett  New  York,  1818.  1  yoL  1^.  pp.  184«  75  cts.  ; 

Mr.  Covbbtt  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  vigorous  writers  - 
of  the  age,  and  there  is  such  an  appearance  of  honest  intention  in  I 
what  he  says,  that  his  writings  always  excite  interest,  though  he 
is  well  known  to  the  public  as  one  who  changes 

Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 

He  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  what  is  denominated  a  liberal 
education.  For  this  deficiency,  however,  he  feels  no  regret;  in- 
sensible of  its  importance,  he  denies  the  value  of  what  others 
seek  with  so  much  toil;  he  exults  in  his  self-taught  proficieDCf> 
and  has  no  toleration  for  those  who  bear  the  titles  with  which  sci- 
ence has  distinguished  the  names  of  her  favourite  votaries.  To 
denominate  the  Latin  and  Greek  the  learned  languages,"  sub-  . 
jects  a  person  to  the  imputation  of  being  an  impostor,  or  a 
dupe,"  in  the  estimation  of  this  very  liberal  and  candid  writer, 
(p.  153,)  though  he  makes  many  blunders  himself  for  want  of  this 
knowledge.  Thus  Dr.  Blair  is  classed  with  "  chamber-maids," 
(p.  Ill),  for  employing  the  phrase  «  esteem  themselves  happy;" 
while  every  reader  who  knows  the  different  senses  of  the  verb 
teem^  will  think  that  our  grammarian  is  himself  mistaken. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  position  that   a  knowledge  oS  the 
Greek  and  Latin  n  not  aufiicient  to  prevent  men  from  writing  bad  ' 
English,"  (pp.  $2,  151);  but  if  the  mind  of  our  author  had  been 
embellished  by  the  treasures  of  tlie  ancients,  he  might  have 
avoided  numerous  errors  which  are  scattered  throughout  his 
book;  he  would  have  required  no  apology  for  declining  to  /tester 
his  pupil    with  a  philological  examination  into  the  origin  and 
properties  of-  words,"  (p.  135);  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  for  | 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  called  getting  a  thing  by  heart nor 
would  he  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  why,  in-  i 
•tead  of  ancf,  «  you  often  see  people  put  &,  which  b  no  mortf  than 
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the  obvious  union  of  ^     7*,  the  Latin  word  et^  being  equivalent 
to  our  and. 

So  much  stress  is  Udd  upon  errors  which  he  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered in  the  writings  of  Johnson  and  Watts,  that  superficial 
readers  will  deem  these  eminent  writers  &r  inferior  to  Mr.  Cob- 
bett   Men  of  great  minds,  abstracted  in  speculation,  often  ne- 
glect minute  matters.  'They  rarely  pause  to  measure  a  sentence 
by  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  it  remains  for  more  humble  pens 
to  perform  what  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  instance 
by  Mr.  C.   This  species  of  criticism  neither  augments  nor  dimi- 
nishes the  reputation  of  the  writer,  excepting  in  the  opinions  of 
weak  and  uninformed  men.   We  do  not  mean  to  accuse  our  au- 
thor of  imitating  the  valour  of  a  redoubtable  pedagogue  of  this 
city  who  conceals  his  system,  lest  he  should  blazon  his  own  igno- 
rance, and  barks  at  the  heels  of  some  of  the  learned  Thebans 
<^  here  in  jithenSf**  to  the  vast  amusement  of  the  printers*  devils, 
and  the  edification  of  his  form-boys.   We  wish  only  to  caution 
young  readers  not  to  slight  the  imperishable  pages  of  these  illus-  ^ 
trious  writers,  because  they  may  be  tarnished  by  some  trifling 
blemishes,  nor  to  be  seduced  into  a  belief  that  they  will  write 
more  incorrectly  if  they  should  be  ^deeply  skilled  in  Latin  and 
Greek."  (p.  154.) 

Mr.  Cobbett  has  produced  a  useful  book.  He  exhibits,  with 
much  pldnness,  his  views  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  the 
English  language,  and  has  happily  avoided  many  of  those  serv^e 
imitations  of  the  Latin  language  which  are  daily  taught  w  our 
schools,  at  a  great  expense  of  mcMiey,  labour,  and  time,  ythout 
the  least  advantage  to  the  pupil.  In  the  following  lan^age  we 
cordially  acquiesce: 

"  257.  Why  should  we  perplex  ourselves  with  a  mul^«  of  artMoisl 
diitiiictioDfl,  which  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  of  nae  in  pnotice? 
These  distinctions  have  been  introdaoed  from  cause:  those  who 
have  written  En^h  granunars  have  been  tw*^*  Latin,  and,  either 
unable  to  devest  themselves  of  their  Latin  ml^o^  unwilling  to  treat  with 
simplicity  that,  which,  if  made  somewhat  mysteiy,  would  make  them 
appear  more  teamed  than  the  mass  ofy^pl®?  '^ave  endeavoured  to 
make  our  simple  language  turn  and,!^  itself,  so  as  to  become  as  com- 
plex in  its  principles  as  the  Latin^ff^^ff®  P- 
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All  this  is  true,  and  our  only  regret  is,  that  a  man  who  thinks 
so  justly,  is  himself  too  much  an  imitator,  and  has  not  abandoned 
many  things  which  we  find  in  this  Grammar. 

The  work  consists  of  letters,  in  which  the  epistolary  style  and 
manner  are  properly  supported.  It  has  been  termed,  by  the  author, 
a  Grammar,  as  we  conjecture,  because  it  is  his  opinion  that  ver- 
bal rules  ought  not  to  be  committed  to  memory.  He  gives  this 
advice  to  his  son: 

ever  aUmptlogei  by  anif  part  €f  ywrintti^^  WbocTer 
falls  iDto  that  practioe,  soon  begins  toesteem  the  powers  pf  memory  higher, 
than  (hose  of  reason;  and  the  former  are  despicable  indeed  when  compared 
to  tSm  latter."  p.  73. 

This  is  parUy  correct  It  is  a  great  error  in  modem  education, 
when  teachers  satisfy  themselves  with  making  their  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  their  pupil,  instead  of  making  him  comprehend  what 
they  wish  him  to  learn.  To  compel  children  to  commit  to  memV 
ry  large  portions  of  rhetoric,  geography,  natural  history,  and 
'  other  branches  of  science,  is  a  great  saving  of  labour  to  the  in- 
structor, and  such  exercises  are  admirably  calculated  for  those  ri- 
diculous parades  called  public  examinations;  but  they  are  a  cruel 
mockery  of  the  children,  and  *  gross  fraud  upon  their  parents.  A 
deliberate  conviction  is  not  more  wide  from  courteous  affirmation, 
than  real  knowledge  is  from  such  hollow  but  specious  instruc- 
tion; for  they  who  are  competent  to  the  important  task  of  educa- 
tioji,  ought  to  form  the  understanding  as  well  as  embellish  the  me- 
mory. As  grammar  is  usually  taught  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
rules  should  then  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  the  pupil 
will,  perk^)s,  never  forget  them.    At  more  advanced  age,  it  is 
learned,  chii^y,  by  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  in  the  manner  re- 
commended bj  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  he  himself  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  what  b«  inculcates  upon  others.  Few,  however,  are  gift- 
ed with  his  extraoreinary  powers,  and  therefore  his  success  must 
not  be  drawn  into  precfjdcnt.  He  is  himself  a  proof  that  the  expe- 
rience of  a  long  series  of  years,  employed  in  the  art  of  composing, 
and  a  very  acute  attention  to  the  laws  of  grammatical  construction, 
r.annot  entirely  retrieve  the  (Kfects  of  an  imperfect  education. 
His  style  is  very  ijjfcrior  to  that  ol  either  of  the  three  writers  from 
whose  works  he  has  selected  instai^ces  of  erroneous  construc- 
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tion.    This  assertion  we  shaU  fortify  by  a  few  instances  of  the 
careless,  feeble,  and  vulgar  writing  with  which  these  pages 
abound.  "  But,  now,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  let  me  stop  a  little  to  guard 
you  against  a  puzzle,"  (p.  1 18;)  «if  we  said  this,  there  would  be 
no  puzzling;"  «  a  little  puzzled  here,"  (p.  20.)    This  paltry  word 
occurs  perpetually;  it  is  used  no  less  than  four  times  in  the  page 
last  quoted.    We  proceed  to  other  citations:  "  look  back  at  the 
explanations  about  the  persons  in  the  etymology,"  (p.  48;)  «  con- 
sistency is  the  main  thing  to  keep  in  view,  (p.  126;)  "when  the 
pronouns  thou  and  you  are  put  after  the  verb,  (p.  53,)  « they  are 
relatives,  and  they  frequently  stand  as  the  representative  (*)  of 
that  which,"  &c.  (p.  40;)  «  remarks  to  be  made*by-and-by,"  (p. 
117;)  "come  to  a  stand,"  (p.  91.)    These  quotations  might  be 
multiplied;  but  a  sufficient  number  has  been  made  to  show  that 
the  style  of  this  witer  on  grammar  is  not  so  chaste  as  that  of  or- 
dinapy  conversation  in  the  better  circles. 

From  the  grammarian's  ^vereign  contempt  for  what  is  called 
liberal  or  learned  education,  it  requires  very  little  discernment  to 
deduce  the  inference,  that  we  are  to  expect  neither  logical  definl- 
tion  nor  correct  expositions  of  words.    His  aim  is,  generally, 
without  defining  terms,  to  make  his  meaaing  clear  by  examples; 
and  notwithstanding  the  very  strange  topics  of  these  illustra- 
tions, on  which  we  shall  presently  remark,  he  is  often  suc- 
cessful, at  least  so  far  to  make  Aim*e(/' understood.  "Gram- 
mar," he  says,  « teaches  us  how  to  make  use  of  words,"  (pp. 
9, 1 3;)  yet  orthography  is  made  a  "  branch,  or  part"  of  gram- 
mar, and  as  it  is  "  a  word  made  up  of  two  Greek  words,  which 
mean  word-making,  or  speljing,"  we  suppose  he  alludes  to 
rectus^  &  ^yfo^tt^  scribo^^^  so,  orthography  means  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  the  very  humble  business  of  putting  letters 
together  properly,  so  that  they  shall  form  words."    How  the 
"  vford-making**  should  be  a  «  branch**  of  «  business"  or  «  part" 
of  grammar,  and  grammar,  at  the  same  time,  teach  no  more  than 
how  to  make  use  of  words"  is  not  easily  perceived. .  But  "  ortho- 
graphy is  so  very  childish  a  concern,  that"  our  grammarian 
"  will  not  appear  to  suppose  it  necessary"  for  him  "  to  dwell  up- 
on it,"  (p.  15,)  and  therefore  we  are  to  presume  that  the /Uough^ 
boy%  and  sailors^  for  whom  the  book  was  chiefly  intended,  are  suf- 
ficiently initiated  in  this  branch,  although  our  author  does  conde- 
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scend  to  obaerre,  in  another  pUcc,  (p.  54,)  that  «  there  are  5«k  j 
little  irregularities"  which  must  be  very  well  attended  to,k- 
cause  a  want  of  attention  to  them  leads  to  very  g^reat  errors,  cm  | 
to  9/ielling*' 

It  is  very  eTident>  il  we  may  judge  from  the  Letters  tbcmsclTev 
that  the  author  intended  to  treat  only,  or  chiefly^  of  Etynidcff 
and  Syntax,  but  it  was  a  gross  error  to  sny  that  these  parts  en- 
brace  the  whole  system  of  grammar. 

^  Etymology,"  he  observes, » is  a  word  which  has  been  fcnned 
out  of  two  Greek  words;  ^ind  it  means  the  pedigree,  or  rehdoc* 
ship  of  words,*'  (p.  16.)  The  two  words  to  which  he  alludes  are 
tlufAtHi  verusf  and  Xtyiy  vcrdum.  As  he  despises  Greek,  he  is  oot 
aware  of  his  blunders  in  etymology,  nor  should  his  ignorance  be 
exposed  here,  if  we  did  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the  nodce  d 
them  might  have  some  weight  in  favour  of  that  species  of  leazs- 
ing  which  he  endeavours  to  ridicule. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  modem  times,  to  particularise  adjectives, 
as  expressing  qualities;  that  is,  such  as  are  concrete.   But  Mr 
.  Cobbett  has  discovered,  that    there  are  msoy  words,  which  are 
adjectives,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  noons 
to  which  they  are  fiuf.   Good  and  dad  express  qualities,  htA  l^' 
and  •hort  are  adjectives,*'  (p.  33.)   Some  difficulty  arises  beit 
from  the  use  of  the  word  quality  in  the  singular,  with  the  aitick 
the  before  it,  ifrhich  article,  we  are  told,  very  properl/,  in  anocba 
part  of  the  book,  ^  determines  the  particular  object  of  which  vc 
speak."  (p.  37.)  If  he  means  by    the  quality,*'  as  we  suppose  be 
does,  ^  any  quality"  of  ^  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  put,'*  tb^ 
his  position  is,  that  long  and  ahort  do  not  express  qualities  of  the 
things  which  are  long  or  ahort.  Quality,  in  Latin  gualitaay  covo& 
from  gualisy  which  word  signifies  auck  aa.  Whatever  conduces  to 
render  any  thing  9uch  aa  it  is,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  quafity  of 
that  thing.    Thus,  to  be  long  or  ahort  must  be  a  qaality  of  that 
which  is  rendered  auch  aa  it  is  by  length  or  aAortnemm,  Dimension 
and  duration,  according  to  this  writer,  are  not  qualities,  and 
they  signify  bulk,  extent,  capacity,  and  power  of  continoanoe. 
this  author  liad  been  educated  in  one  of  those  seats  of  leanusf 
which  he  affects  to  despise,  he  would  have  known  that  a  qosfitr 
means,  that  in  any  thing  vfhich  can  produce  an  idea  in  our  s>^' 
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and  he  would  have  escaped  one  more  bliuider.  While  he  exer- 
cises his  good  sense  in  retrenching  what  is  useless,  he  is  general- 
ly successful;  but  he  rarely  turns  a  single  step  from  the  beaten 
path,  without  discoTering  his  defect  in  that  liberal  education  which 
he  contemns.  .  ^  Verbs,"  he  says,  ««  are — a  sort  of  words,  the  use 
of  which  is  to  express  the  ar/ton«,  the  movements^  and  the  state 
or  manner  of  being,  of  all  creatures  and  things,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate."  (p.  33.)  This  atheistical  definition  will  include  a 
multitude  of  nouns,  and  is  therefore  good  for  nothing.  A  efieak- 
ingy  or  writing  against  ^  borough  tyrants,**  an  imfirUonment,  a 
fiighty  and  a  banishments  aU  belong  to  a  sort  of  words,  the  use 
of  which  is  to  express  the  actions,  the  movements,  or  the  state  oi* 
manner  of  being  of  creatures  which  are  animate,*'  as  Mr.  Cob* 
bett  well  knows,  and,  consequently,  by  his  definitioD,  they  are 
verbs. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  grammarian,  who  censures 
so  severely  the  servile  herd  of  imitators  of  Latin  Grammars, 
would  have  been  very  cautious  not  to  be  included  in  the  list;  but 
with  all  his  boldness,  he  seems  sometimes  to  lose  confidoice  in 
himself,  and  to  follow  them.  Of  late"  he  denominates  an  adverb, 
(p.  34,)  though  two  distinct  words,  one  of  which  is  a  preposition. 
In  the  same  maimer,  to  march  is  a  verb;'*  ^  the  little  word  to 
makes,  in  &ct,  a  part  of  the  verb."  (pp.  49,  SO.)  The  reason  plain- 
ly is,  because  the  prepositions  q/"  and  to,  joined  with  these  words, 
are  translations  of  single  words  in  other  languages.  The  same 
ignoble  imitation  of  other  languages,  with  respect  to  prepositions, 
he  must  have  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  uniformity;  ^  they 
are  in  most  cases  placed  before  nouns  and  pronouns.'*  (p.  34.) 
They  are  also  placed  before  verbs  and  adverbs;  these  are  describ- 
ed by  Mr«  Cobbett  as  words>  and  not  as  combinations  of  verbs;  as 
certainly  therefore  as  of  and  late  are  distinct  words,  they  do  not 
constitute  one  adverb.  So,  according  to  this  Grammar,  ^  of  the 
apple (p.  133)  must  be  received  as  one  word  in  the  possessive 
case;  yet  from  the  same  book  we  learn,  that  a  preposition  is  a 
word,  an  article  is  a  word,  and  a  noun  is  a  word;  also  that  q/ls  a 
preposition,  the  is  an  article,  and  af^ee  is  a  noun!  But  of  the  <z/i- 
ple^  is  expressed  by  one  Latin  word,  ftomorumj  and  therefore  the 
phrase  of  the  apfilet^  common  sense  to  the  contrary  notwithstand-^. 
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ing)  constitutes  one  word:  moreoyer,  they  are  one  case,  yet  if  ok 
be  the  state  or  situation,  (p.  33]  of  a  nooD,  and  a  noun  be  a  wd, 
of  the  afifilcB  cannot  be  a  case  of  a  noun. 

The  author  has  found  an  Uy  which  he  supposes  to  have  beta 
misapplied  in  a  charge  of  a  Doctor  of  DivmixT  to  a  senior  das 
in  this  city.  The  gentleman  in  question  is  an  old  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, and  even  baptized  some  of  the  ctiildren  of  Mr.  Ok- 
bett,  as  we  learn  from  this  work;  but  even  tliese  circumstanca 
will  not  screen  him  from  cridcism^  He  is  arraig^ned  by  name, 
and  coupled  with  Lindley  Murray,  who  republished  the  ruinous 
it.  This  formidable  attack  on  the  learning  oi  our  city  is  priced 
with  the  following  assertion:  "  the  word  it  is  tlm  greatest  troubUr 
that  I  know  of  in  language/'  (p.  102;)  and  the  author  adds, «  when 
I  see  many  ita  in  a  page  I  always  tremble  for  the  writer,"  (p.  104.) 
Mr.  Cobbctt  thinks  that  this  terrible  pronoun  does  not  always 
stand  for  a  noun,  but  for  "  a  state  of  things  or  circumstances,**  or 
«  the  cauae  of  somethmg  produced,  (p.  38;)  or,     for  a  state  of  6c- 

(P*  ^O^O  Let  us  take  one  of  his  instances:  ^  u  froze  hard 

last  night,  and  it  was  so  cold  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  travel- 
ler kept  on  his  journey.  Now  what  was  it,**  our  grammarian 
asks,  "  that  froze  so  hard?  Not  the  frost,  because  frost  is  die  ef- 
fect, and  not  the  cause  of  freezing.  We  cannot  say  it  was  the 
weather  that  froze;  because  the  freezing  constituted  in  part  the 
weather  itself.  No.  The  pronoun  it  stands,  in  this  place,  for  atatc 
of  thingBy  or  ctrcumstan'cea,"  So  far  Mr.  Cobbett;  and  if  he  be  in 
the  right,  the  sense  of  the  passage  wiU  be  safe  if  we  should  sub- 
stitute  for  tr,  that  which  it  signifies,  and  the  passage  will  stand 
thus:  thr  state  of  things  froze  hard  last  nighty  and  the  state  of 
things  was  so  coldj  that  the  state  of  things  waa  nvith  great  d^f- 
ficulty  that  the  travellers  kefit  on  their  journey.  Xf  this  learned 
grammarian  could  really  find  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  vending  such 
nonsense,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  his  railing  against  li- 
beral institutions  and  learned  instructors. 

As  Mr.  Cobbett,  with  all  his  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  a 
monarchy,  is  strenuously  devoted  to  that  form  of  go vernmcnt,  so 
with  all  his  apparent  contempt  for  Latin  and  Greek,  he  still  wishes 
to  take  from  those  languages  many  things  which  have  nothing  todo 
with  our  own.    A  subjunctive  mode  should  no  more  exist  ra  the 
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English  grammars,  than  a  fifth  wheel  be  given  to  a  wagon.  Yet 
he  is  afraid  to  omit  what  his  judgment  seems  to  have  condehined; 
«  observe,  however,**  he  says,  <'  that  in  our  language  there  is  no 
great  use  in  the  distinction  of  modes,"  (p.  50.)  "  Grammarians, 
generally,  make  a  present  and  a  past  time  under  the  subjunctive 
mode,  but  the  truth  is,  that  any  of  the  signs  may  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent, past,  or  future  of  that  mode,**  (p.  53.)    He  should  rather 
have  said,  the  tiiith  is,  that  the  words  here  called  signsf  placed 
with  the  infinitives  or  participles  of  verbs,  constitute  all  the  vari- 
ous combinations  found  in  English  grammars  under  the  exam- 
ples of  subjunctive  and  potential  modes.    But  we  acquit  him  of 
any  predilection  for  the  potential  mode,  and  must  do  him  the  jus-, 
ticc  to  give  his  own  elegant  language  on  that  subject:   "  All  the 
fuasf  which  grammarians  have  made  about  the  potential  mode 
and  other  fanciful  distinctions  of  the  kind,  only  serve  to  fiuzzle 
and  perplex  the  learner."  (p.  145.) 

I  We  should  give  a  very  imperfect  account  of  these  grammatical 
epistles,  if  we  were  to  omit  the  author's  views  of  signs.  These,  he 
informs  us,  are  « little  words — which  we  use  with  the  verbs  instead 
of  varying  the  form  of  the  verbs  themselves.*'  (p.  49.)  Thus  the 
«  word  (0  is,  of  itself,  a  preposition;  but  as  prefixed  to  verbs,  ft  is 
merely  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mode."  (p.  50.)  Sometimes  he 
loses  the  idea  t)f  a  aigtiy  and  good  sense  makes  him  confess  that 
^<  the  word  let"  is  a  verb — "  in  the  present  tense — and  in  the 
imperative  mode,"  (p.  63,)  when  used  as  an  auxiliary,  as,  "  lei 
me  go,"  which  he  honestly  explains  by  «  leave  me  to  go."  But 
after  all,  gOy  in  let  me  go,  is  classed  by  him  in  the  imperative  in- 
stead t)f  the  infinitive  mode,  and  supposed  to  coalesce  with  let  in 
one  word,  though  divided  by  the  pronoun  me.  This  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  to  the  experi- 
ence of  every  one,  that  a  command  is  directed  only  in  the  second 
person. 

^The  verb  do  he  degrades  also  from  its  own  character.  This 
is  not  done,  however,  without  some  hesitation;  for,  he  says,  "  it 
seems  to  denote  the  time  of  the  principal  verb,  (p.  64;)  yet  he  ac- 
knowledges that  "  it  does  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  expres 
time."  (ib.)  * 

The  verbs  to  have  and  to  be,  he  denominates     the  two  great 
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auxiliaries/'  (p.  64.)  Have  he  pronounces  "  absolutely  necessary 
in  forming,  what  are  called,  the  compound  times  of  other  verbs," 
(p.  64;)  yet  he  is  compelled  to  say,  in  another  place,  (p.  53,)  that 
Uxey  ^  can  only  serve  to  fill  up  a  book,  for  all  these  consist 
merely  in  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  verb  to  have  in  its  va- 
rious parts.*'  With  respect  to  the  verbs  to  have  and  to  bcy  used 
"  as  auxiliaries  to  other  principal  verbs,"  we  find  the  same  ac- 
knowledgment, that  "  they  retain,  upon  all  occasions,  their  full 
meaning  oi  fioaaesnon  in  the  one  case,  and  of  existence  in  the 
pther,  (p.  65.) 

Mr.  Cobbett  very  properly  omits  a  passive  voice*  denies  the 
existence  of  impersonal  verbs  in  the  English  language,  and  re- 
jects all  the  fictitious  tenses  except  one,  the  future.  Whilst  we 
regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  record  his  admission  that  may^  mght^ 
cariy  couldy  vfilly  would^  shallj  should^  and  musty  are  signs,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  author  to  state  his  opinion,  that  all  these  hafe, 
originally,  been  verbs,  (p.  68;)  dnd  that  would  is,  certainly,  the 
past  tense  and  passive  participle"  (p.  ib.)  of  the  verb  will.  His 
admissions,  with  respect  to  compound  tenses,  ought  to  have  ope- 
rated equally  to  the  exclusion  of  a  future  tense,  which  is  a 
str&nger  to  our  language.  But  he  has  taken  a  middle  course;  he 
has  accommodated  his  grammar  to  both  schemes,  and  whilst  he 
justly  censures  the  imitators  of  other  languages,  he  is  himself,  in 
many  instances,  obnoxious  to  the  same  objection.  Thus  he  gives 
to  every  personal  pronoun  a  possessive  case,  and  plunges  himself 
into  inextricable  difficulties.  "  The  pronouns  mmf ,  thine,  theirs^ 
yours,  hersy  his,  stand  frequently  by  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  are 
not  followed  by  any  noun.  But  then,  the  noun  is  understood. 
This  is  hers.  That  is  to  say,  is  her  property,  her  hat,  or  whatever 
else.  No  difficulty  can  arise  in  tlie  case  of  these  words."  (p.  100.) 
'  Thus  this  grammarian,  whose  boldness  enables  him  to  despise  a 
classical  ^education,  discovers  no  difficulty  here:  yet  it  appears 
strange  that  he  did  not  perceive,  that  if  in  the  sentence,  thisjs 
hersy  the  noun  hat  be  understood,  as  he  asserts,  it  might  be  sup- 
plied without  affecting  the  sense.  Then  it  would  be,  this  is  hert 
hat.  If  hers  be  a  possessive  case,  hat  may  be  put  with  it;  but  hert 
is  substituted  both  for  the  person  and  the  property,  and  equally 
excludes  them  both. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  desultory  strictures  without  a  few 
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observations  upon  the  singular  manner  which  the  author  has 
adopted  of  making  bis  examples  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 
his  political  feelings.  We  should  be  disgusted  by  them,  if  we 
could  avoid  laughing.  The  great  evil  is  the  borough-debt." — 
"  Sidmouth,  with  Oliver  the  spy,  have  brought  Brandreth  to  the 
block." — The  Doctor  did  not  say,  <  myself,  than  whom  few  4nen 
have  been  found  more  base,  having,  in  my  Dictionary,  described 
a  pensioner*as  a  slave  of  state,  and  having  afterwards  myself  be- 
come a  pensioner.'  "* 

Examples  in  illustration  of  grammatical  principles,  should  be 
couched  in  the  most  familiar  and  perspicuous  language,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  author's  son,  to  whom  these  letters  are  address- 
ed, may  have  obtained  such  ao  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Palace  Yard,  as  to  comprehend  this  vulgar  jargon.  But  we 
are  told  in  the  title  page,  that  this  book  was  intended — more  es- 
pecially, for  the  use  of  soldiers,  sailors,  apprentices,  and  plough^ 
boys,"  and  we  may  add,  from  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  first 
printed  and  published  in  New  York,  and  the  copy-right  secured 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  must  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  edification  of  the  youth  of  our  own  country.  Now, 
we  beg  leave  to  ask  how  many  persons  of  this  description  will  un- 
derstand such  examples  as  these?  "  The  gang  of  borough-tyrants 
is  cruel,  and  also  notoriously  as  ignorant  as  brutes."  (page  126.) 
— "  The  borough -tyrants,  generally  speaking,  are  great  fools,  as  • 
well  as  rogues."  (page  130.)—"  Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not  Icel  so 
well  satisfied,  as  1  should  have  doncj  if  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  explained  the  matter  more  fully.  You  constantly  hear 
talk  like  this  among  the  babblers  whom  corruption  makes  law- 
givers." (page  140.)  To  the  ears  of  our  young  republicans,  this 
babbling  is  much  more  perplexing  than  the  word  doncy  to  which 
Mr.  Cobbf  tt  objects.  Without  intending  any  ill-natujed  refleciion, 
we  cannot  but*remark  that  the  author's  fortunate  escape  from 
England,  seems  scarcely  to  be  realised  in  this  land  of  liberty;  for- 
mer scenes  still  haunt  his  imagination,  and  in  the  rear  of  a  harm- 
less front  of  nouns  and  verbs,  we  behold  a  dreadful  array  of  mons- 
ters, tyrants,  dungeons,  ministers,  irons,  axes,  blood,  mob,  parli- 

*  Dr.  Johnson  is  meant  in  this  passage.  One  reason  why  the  moralist 
did  not  utter  this  defamation,  may  have  arisen  from  his  strict  regard  for 
veracity. 
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*    ameDty  rabble,  house  of  commoDS,  regiment,   court  of  Xiog^ 
Bench,  den  of  thieves,  etc.  etc.    Whether  the  roUowin^  elocida- 
tioD  be  intended  for  America  or  England,  can  l>e  divined  atdj 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  author  is  all  alon^  dreaming  that 
he  is  still  in  the  midst  of  his  former  associates:       As  the  curse  of 
the  country  is  the  profligacy,  the  rapacity,  the  corrupticm  of  the 
law-makers,  the  base  subserviency  of  the  administi^acors  of  the 
law,  and  the  frauds  of  the  makers  of  paper  moiie3r.***(pa£rc  129.) 
In  this  incessant  reiteration  of  unmeaning  sounds,  Mr.  Oobbett 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  French  parrot,  which  bein^  fri^hta>ed 
out  of  its  senses  during  an  engagement  at  sea,  passed  the  remain- 
der of  its  life  in  dodging  its  head,  and  imitating  tlie  sound  of  Che 
cannon,  in  a  mournful  cry  oi  fiouml  fioum!  fioumi* 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  decry  Mr.  Cobbett's  book;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  think  that  it  is  a  performance  which  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  are  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  submit  to  the  labour  of 
committing  rules  to  memory,  and  it  will  also  be  found  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  men  of  liberal  education,  who  will  derive  do  small 
share  of  amusement  from  the  tremendous  denunciations  which 
are  hurled  against  them,  like  so  many  harmless  javelins.    It  is 
improperly  denominated  a  Grammar,  being  entirely  unfit  ibr 
schools,  not  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory,  almost  desti- 
tute of  definitions,  and  inaccurate  in  most  of  those  which  are  giv- 
en, and  wholly  deficient  in  many  of  the  radical  principles  of  g^ram- 
mar.  Yet  with  all  these  serious  imperfections,  it  is  calculated,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  to  give  a  more  just  view,  and  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  than  any  of  the  numerous  grammars 
which  have  pursued  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Of  these  not  one 
of  them,  in  our  opinion,  has  essentially  improved  upon  the  learned 
prelate,  who  is  himself  very  distant  from  perfection.  It  is  in  vain  to 
expect  from  men  who  provide  their  daily  subsistence  by  teach- 
ing, that  they  will  retrench  all  that  is  foreign  to  oiA*  language,  or 
reduce  its  grammar  to  that  simplicity  which  belongs  to  it.  Such 
a  service  can  only  be  performed  by  men  whosese  interests  would, 
not  be  threatened  by  a  reformation;  by  men  of  acute,  active,  and 
original  minds.  Mr.  Cobbett  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  pub* 
lie  for  boldly  releasing  us  from  much  that  was  useless;  although 
he  has  left  much  to  be  accomplished.  ^^y^ 

*  See  tliis  fact  related  in  the  Port  Folio  for  May,  1818,  364* 
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Itifl  astonishing^  what  speculations 
stre  going  on  in  Lands,  &c.  A  sal^  of 
284  lots  of  lands  ha  s  been  made  in 
Florence,  Alabama  territory,  for 
226,411  dollars,  and  the  average 
price  was  nearly  800  dollars  for 
half  an  acre  of  woods. 

On  the  10th  of  August  a  great 
shooting  match  took  place  at  Mil- 
ledgeviUe  (Georgia)  for  a  bet  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  which  conti- 
nued three  days.  It  commenced  near 
the  boundary  line  between  Baldwin 
and  Jones  counties.  The  challenge 
was  given  by  Mr.  Reed,  of  Milledge- 
ville,  that  he,  with  two  others, 
would  shoot  against  any  three  in 
Jones  county,  the  rub  in  61,  one 
hundred  yards.  The  words  were  no 
sooner  said  than  he  was,  in  a  spirit- 
ed manner,  taken  up  by  James  K. 
T.  Walton,  of  Clinton.  After  depo- 
siting the  money,  they  fixed  on  the 
day  abovementioned.  The  three 
from  Baldwin  were  Messrs.  Reed, 
Patton,  and  Wooton;  and  those  from 
Jones  were  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Wea- 
thers, and  Feagin,  all  respectable 
citizens,  who,  together  with  a  vast 
concourse  of  friends  on  both  sides, 
met  punctually  att^  time  and  place 
appcHUted.  They  accordingly  com- 
menced: Weathers  against  Patton, 
Mitchill  against  Wooton,  and  Fea- 
gin against  Reed.  For  the  first  two 
days  they  all  performed  wonders, 
they  having  struck  the  cross  almost 
every  shot;  the  third  day  the  Clinto- 
nians  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  finesse 
of  the  Baldwin  party,  in  order  to  di- 
.vert  the  Clintonians;  but  it  proved 
quite  the  reverse,  for  the  Clintonians 
continued  battering  the  cross  every 
shot  until  the  whole  number  were 
fired.  On  counting  the  shot,  it  was 
given  up  by  the  managers  in  favour 
of  the  Clintonians:  Mitchill  having 
16  shot  ahead  of  WoOton,  Weathers 
10  ahead  of  Patton,  and  Feagin  3 
ahead  of  Reed.  The  Clintonians, 
after  getting  the  better  of -the  Bald- 
win party  (who  have  been  consider- 
ed, and  justly  merited,  the  name  of 


first  rate,  rifle  sbooters),  challbrgs 
THE  world! 

House  ofCommoM. — ^The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  old  standing 
oniers  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
they  serve  to  give  us  a  few  features 
of  the  portraits  of  our  ancestors: 

1641  Ordered,  That  all  the 

members  who  shall  come  to  the 
house  after  eight  o^clock,  shall  pay 
one  shilling;  and  that  if  any  mem- 
ber shall  forbear  to  come  for  the 
whole  day,  he  shall  pay  five  shil- 
lings. 

1642. — Ordered,  That  whosoever 
shall  not  be  at  prayers  every  morn- 
ing, shall  pay  one  shilling  to  the 
poor. 

1647. — Ordered,  That  as  soon  as  ' 
the  clock  strikes  12,  Mr.  Speaker 
do  go  out  of  the  chair,  and  the  house 
shadl  rise:  and  that  in  going  forth, 
no  member  shall  stir  until  Mr. 
Speaker  go  before;  and  then  all  the 
rest  shall  follow.  Whosoever  shall 
go  out  of  the  house  before  Mr. 
Speaker,  shall  forfeit  ten  shillings; 
but  then  the  reporters  may  go  first 

Oidered,  That  while  any  stranger 
is  in  the  bouse,  no  member  to  stir 
out  of  his  place,  or  speak  unto  an- 
other; and  if  any  member  shaU  whis- 
per, or  cross  the  house,  or  read  any 
printed  book  in  the  house,  he  shall 
pay  one  shilling  into  the  poor's  box. 

1692.— Xhatno  member  do  ac- 
cept of  any  entertainment  at  any 
public  bouse,  for  the  carrying  on 
any  matter  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house;  and  that  the  offer  of 
any  money,  or  any  gratuity,  to  any 
member,  for  any  matters  transact- 
ed in  the  house,  shall  be  deemed  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor. 

Ordered,  That  no  member  ought 
to  receive  or  give  any  visit  to  any 
foreign  agent  or  ambassador,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  house. 

Equal  to  English  Wonders, — A 
long  account  is  given  in  a  Virginia 
paper  of  a  pair  of  twin  sisters  in  that 
state,  who,  when  in  different  rooms, 
have  the  same  thoughts,  make  the 
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tame  remarks,  and  reply  in  the 
same  Words  to  the  same  questions. 
They  are  about  21  years  of  age,  and 
so  much  alike,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
When  one  is  sick  the  other  is — what 
one  dislikes  the  other  dislikes — 
what  pleases  one,  pleases  the  other 
— an  injury  done  to  one  is  received 
in  the  name  way  by  the  other.  Each 
has  had  three  teeth  extracted  for 
the  tooth-ache,  and  all  the  same 
tet'th.  Each  has  now  one  decayed 
tooth,  and  it  is  the  same  with  each. 
The  parents  had  six  children  at 
three  births;  one  died  in  infancy, 
and  its  twin  is  now  living,  a  dwarf, 
at  30  years  of  age. 

Specimen  of  Western  Rhetoric, — 
Every  now  and  then  we  meet  in  the 
western  papers  with  an  address 
from  some  illiterate,  would-be 
statesman,  offering  himself  to  the 
people  as  a  candidate  for  office. 
Sometimes  the  candidate  is  accused 
of  having  his  address  written  for 
him;  but  in  this  instance,  we  are 
confident  no  such  suspicion  will  be 
entertained,  for  it  beats  all  hollow 
any  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  came 
across — we  will  not  except  the  "un- 
imaginable speech  of  Mr.  C banning 
in  the  Connecticut  legislature,  or 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  perform- 
ance of  'squire  M 'Bane  of  Indiana, 
published  a  few  days  since.  The 
following  is  copied  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Lnminary.  JV.F.  Ev.  Pott. 

"  Pe^^it  me,  fellow  citizens  of 
Madison  county,  (o  thank  yon  for 
the  honour  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  formerly,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  let  you  know  that  my  principle 
and  sentiment  upon  our  government 
are  as  they  then  were;  of  which  you 
were  then  acquainted.  Therefore 
(big  fool  as  I  am)  it  emboldens  me 
to  say,  that  if  you  will  make  me 
your  senator,  at  our  next  election, 
I  will  represent  you  or  resign;  for 
was  you  to  elect  me,  it  would  be- 
come my  duty  to  ascertain,  and  your 
duty  to  give  me  all  matter  you 
will'd  me  to  do,  and  whatever  mat- 
ter I  obtained  from  you,  if  I  did  not 


do  it,  when  in  my  power,  surely  I 
would  not  represent  you,  for  we  all 
know  that  the  people  have  the  pow- 
er of  governing  by  their  represen- 
tatives; therefore  the  people  are  the 
sovereign,  and  the  representative 
the  serving  nian,  and  in  my  view 
ought  to  be  as  desirous  to  know  and 
to  do  his  constituents'  will,  as  to  be 
elected;  for  a  majority  ought  to 
rule.  For  how  heavenly  our  consti- 
tution doth  "  declare  that  all  pow- 
er is  inherent  in  the  people,  aod  all 
free  governments  are  founded  oo 
their  authority,  and  instituted  for 
their  safety  and  happiness;  for  tbe 
advancement  of  these  ends,  they 
have  at  all  times  an  unalienable  aod 
indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform, 
or  abolish  their  government  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per." And  may  the  people  for  efer 
exercise  their  authority,  and  nerer 
lose  one  jot  of  their  power  of  govera- 
ing,is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

Your  friend  and  very  humble  ser- 
vant, 

DANIEL  MILLER.' 
*  — 

The  following  words,  with  their 
8igni6cations,  are  extracted  from  a 
vocabulary  of  piyvincialisms^  iu  tbe 
county  of  Somerset,  in  England; 
they  remind  us  of  many  New-Eng- 
land expressions;  many  of  them  are 
identically  the  same  as  our  own  vul- 
garisms. 

Crips,  adj.  Crisp.  A  common  cor- 
ruption; we  have  claps  for  clasp, 
?iap8  for  hasp;  and  nuTierous  others. 

Cfcar,  adv.  Completely — ^as,  I 
got  clear  through,  clear  out,  &c. 

Comical y  adj.  Add — singular. 

Drowthf     Dryness,  drought. 

Fags,  inter.  Truly,  indeed. 

/f^,8.  Weight- 

Hearumskearam,zdj,  Wilp — ^ir- 
regular. 

Hitch,  V.  To  hang  up  as  on  a 
hook,  to  affix  temporarily.  We  fre- 
quently say,  **  Hitch  up  your  horse 
while  you  stay;"  to  a  lady,  "  Take 
care  or  the  brambles  will  hitch  in 
you  clothes." 

Kit,  8.  A  tribe,  collection,  or 
gang:  as,  the  whole  kit  of  them. 
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JUay-bt^  adv.  Used  instead  of 
perhaps. 

Pip,  8.  An  apple  or  pear  seed; 
but  it  is  not  applied  to  globular  or 
minute  seeds. 

Sarunchy  or  crunch,  v.  We  know 
not  any  synonym  for  this  word. 
Crushing  with  a  kind  of  noise,  is  the 
idea  implied  by  it.  A  person 
scrtmchet  or  crunches  an  apple,  if  he 
make  a  noise  by  eating  it.  Southey 
has  used  the  word  in  Thalaba: 

No  sound  but  the  wild,  wild  wind, 
And  the  snow  crunching  under  his 
feet." 

Spry,  To  become  chapped 
with  cold.  (In  New-England  it  in- 
.dicates  activity,  quickness.) 

SuHtp^  V.  To  exchange  one  thing 
for  another,  to  barter. 

To-d^y  s.  Bustle,  confusion. 

Whapy  s.  A  heavy  blow. 

Testimony  of  Respect. — The  late 
Mr.  James  B.  Thompson,  was  for 
nearly  three  years  a  member  of  the 
c^ommoo  council  of  this  city,  during 
the  whole  of  which  period  his  intelli- 
gence and  zeal  in  the  service  of  the 
public  were  eminently  conspicuous. 
At  a  meeting  of  that  body  held  short- 
ly after  his  death,  the  following  re- 
solution was  introduced  in  a  very 
*  feeling  manner  Sy  a  member,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas  we  have  been  deprived 
by  death  of  our  late  fellow  member, 
James  B.  Thompson,  who  was  en- 
deared to  us  in  an  uncommon  de- 
g^e;  as  well  by  his  exemplary  vir- 
tues in  private  life,  as  by  his  use- 
folnes  as  a  member  of  society:  and 
as  it  is  but  just  to  his  memory,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  submission  to 
the  inflictions  of  Providence,  public- 
ly to  express  our  regret: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  that  they  do  sincerely 
lament  the  death  of  the  late  James 
B.  Thompson,  and  that  they  deeply 
feel  that  in  him  society  has  lost  a 
member  equally  distinguished  by 
the  brightness  of  his  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  by  his  unremitting  assidu- 
ity in  the  service  of  the  public. 


Coptotn  Symmes  again* — Captain 
Symmes'  theory  of  the  earth  is  not 
so  quite  so  novel  as  is  generally 
thought:  the  idea  of  the  globe  being 
hollow  at  the  poles  was  suggested 
many  years  since.  In  a  work  pub- 
lished in  Paris  by  an  anonymous^ 
writer,  called  New  conjectures  on 
the  Globe  of  the  Earth,"  the  author 
asserts,  ^*  tliat  in  examining  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  not 
possible  to  doubt,  but  it  is  a  compo- 
sition of  several  beds  of  slime  ar- 
ranged upon  each  other  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  rivers,  and  consisting  of 
the  substances  which  they  contain, 
and  which  these  rivers  carry  off 
from  the  rising  grounds,  in  order  to 
deposite  them  on  their  banks,  or  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which  they 
run;  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  was 
originally  formed  of  a  flat  crust, 
composed  of  these  depositions;  that 
this  crust  being  very  thin  (only  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty 
fathoms  thick)  includes  a  very  sub- 
tle air,  is  supported  by  the  weight  of 
a  double  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds it;  that  this  equilibrium  hav- 
ing ceased  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
this  crust  was  broken  and  scattered; 
that  its  wrecks  floated  in  the  sea.  as 
the  clouds  do  in  the  air,  and  were 
heaped  on  each  other,  and  in  cer-  - 
tain  parts  so  accumulated  as  to  form 
certain  prominences;  that  our  moun- 
tains proceeded'  from  this;  that  by 
this  substraction  from  the  crus»t  of 
the  earth,  of  the  pieces  by  wliicli  the 
mountains  were  then  formed,  there 
remained  vacuities  in  this  cru84  two 
or  three  hundred  leagues  in  diame- 
ter, that  it  is  by  means  of  these 
apertures  that  the  seas  of  both  sur- 
faces of  this  crust,  at  present  com- 
municate with  eacii  other,  that  these 
seas  enter  by  the  poles  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  globe,  and  turning  round 
this  cavity  in  a  spiral  hne,  tlicy  come 
out  between  the  tropics,  and  causes 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  which 
are  more  sensible  in  one  part  than 
another,  according  to  the  position 
and  largeness  of  tlie  passages 
through  which  these  seas  enter  or 
come  out." 
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POETRY. 


For  Ike  Port  FifUo. 

TO  H  — . 

{Slif^  atieredfrmnMoort,) 

So^Elkn  twBt  bar  fasek  on  mt^^ 
^boa  walkinf  monaiDent!  fer  Uiee; 
^hote  rimgtt  lake  a  mve-ttti 
Witft  Tmnity  bedRubM,  belHbbiea, 
Telb  onlTt  to  the  reading  eye, 
Hut  QBderneftth  eonrapcioiM  lie, 
WitUn  thy  heurt*t  eoqtta[ioas  tomb, 
( A«  in  0  cemetery 't  tombT 
SuspieioD,  imnkbo;  to  infection, 

Aad  all  *e  worms  of  blaclc  refleetionl 
And  ihoo  art  EUen'f  dear  elect. 

Awl  thno  hast  now  the  loTely  raaU, 
And  I  mutt  bear  repulse,  nei^leet, 
And  1  most  all  my  ang;uish  hide: 
While  thoa  for  erer  linger^  nigh, 
Scowling;  numering,  gloating,  n 
Like  •oroe  tham,  buiy,  fretful,  tty, 
About  a  twinkling  taper  humming. 


TO  CHEBRFULNE8S. 

The  hunter  on  the  mountun*t  brow, 

The  roty  youth  (Vom  ctody  free, 
Ne'er  bceathM.O  CheerfulneM.'  a  vow 

More  fond,  than  I  have  breathed  to  thee. 
Tet  somedmei,  if  in  looelv  hour 
I  leave  thy  to ved, enchanting  bower, 


By  gloonu  of  wayward  fancy  driven; 
from  thee  tammy  hmguid  epret, 
■  wise, 
'ren. 


An/f  

Nor  longer  deem  thy  pteaMrcs  wfi 
Ohi  be  my  tuSiuing  heart  forgin 

Not  always  can  the  varying  mind 

Bear  to  thy  shrine  an  homage  true; 
Some  chains  mysterious  seem  to  bind 

Some  kuUen  sorcery  to  subdues 
Nor  always  can  the  heart  be  gay, 
Norblest  the  morning  as  to.day, 

And  musing  thoughu  will  sadness  bring: 
Can  time  so  near  me  hourly  fly, 
Nor  I  hit  passing  form  descry 

Nor  ever  hearliis  rustling  wingf 

E*cn  now  I  (bel  with  vain  regret, 

How  soon  these  happy  days  must  end; 
Already  seems  my  sun  to  set, 

I  mark  the  shaces  of  eve  desoend; 
The  visto  catch,  where  sorrow  gray 
And  weary  nain  are  on  their  way; 

Beyond  with  startled  ghmoe  I  see 
The  billows  dark,  (he  &ted  shore. 
The  fcfuu  that  sink  and  rise  no  more, 

The  ocean  of  eternity. 
#  #• 


FOLLT. 

Away,  ye  grave— I  war  declare. 
For  I  the  pmise  of  FoUy  sing; 

She  gives  ray  looks  tlieir  eardess  air, 
She  gifes  my  thoughu  eterual  whig; 


She  gives  nc  bliaa— can  watt  < 

Oh!  never  pive  ye  amA  •  i 
Be  wiadom  yoon— IV  mc  deoioee, 

Belbllynmir   nnd  aU  hoTScS^ 

Ah!  what  were  lifey  of  Folly  rc^ 

A  world,  whieh  no  Idnd  mam  eon 
A'ehikI,  to  stefxiane  ReaMu  lelt; 

No  sweet  to  pleaae    ne  toy  to  ehHin; 
W^mirt^  wl»ere  then  tlwr  frole  glemi^ 

Wha«,  wit,  tihy  wbimo  and  gay  effUomf 
-^Tf*^®  tisy  goWendi^m., 

Enebanfing  imOes  aad  clir  tU  liiihiia 

H^tbiak  yoa,  wooJd  poor  FHenbUp  lai?. 

Did  FoUy  never  Friendship 
And  had  not  Love  found  FoUy  tbeie. 

How  soon ' — ■  '  

,  And  it  it  not  ^   

That  Hymen  Uugha  at  melanelaoly, 
And  would  he  moamf  ul  look  so  sim». 


had  Love  the  warid  resigned: 
at  honeyHaaooo 


If  still  be  kept  on  tenas  with  FMIyf 

What  widier  wcrald  coiuent  to  fight. 
What  tar  be  to  the  bottom  hi^Vl, 

^'if'P^Sf*"iF~?'!*»^  t^Mdar  vriie. 

Were  Folly  bamshed  fW>m  the  warW 
lell  me,  whom  moot  thb  aoddeas  rales. 

Is  it  the  natieat  og  physieias»s» 
Whom  shall  we  call  the  fn^test  Iboh, 

The  people  or  the  poKciciaiis? 

WJiat  cWms  in  opei^,  bail,  or  aby, 
Did  Folly  not  the  seeDe  attend. 

Were  Folly  not  then-  truest  ftwad; 
How  ever  shoukt  we  hope  to  lladL 
,^^!f^        itaelf  each  happy  enatue, 

"^t'i.*^*?.  ""^ 
And  Folly  never  succoined  oatare. 

Foronce  be  wiw, ye.gtave oaes hear, 
,r  u  ^.  V"^  ^  t*»erae  pursue, 
Ifall  alike  such  lb(ds  a'-  


Let  me  with  smiles  be  pardoned  too: 
Wisdom  you  love—aud  so  do  I— 

Am  no  dcrider—no  despiser, 
Butl  of  fools  the  BTaresooes  fly. 

And  thmk  the  merry  t9bU  the  wi 


INSC&iPTfofA 

Farewell,  (krewHl,  thou  tHAtr  town. 
Thou  scene  of  restleaa  glaae; 

Thine  hom^  no  real  pleasui^erowa. 
No  peace— no  love  is  there; 

How  doll  thy  splendid  ereafin  close! 
How flttd  thy ])oyt  tome! 

And  all  thy  misery. 

But  welcome  to  ray  loneinr  eves 

Dear  olyects  ever  new; 
My  rural  cot,  yon  varyhijr  aides. 
.J^J^*"  mountains  Uae! 

With  these  my  humble  spirit  finds 

Health,  liberty,  and  rest; 
The  tileiu  joys  of  liinple  miodsk 

And  leisure  to  be  blest. 
#  # 


V 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS. 


The  congress  of  the  United  States 
assembled  as  usual  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1817.  the  senate, 
Mr.  Gaillard,  the  president  pro  tern. 
at  the  time  of  the  last  adjournment, 
resumed  that  station,  and  Mr.  Clay 
was  ag^ain  called  to  the  chair  by  an 
almost  unanimous  rote,  in  the  house 
of  representatiyes.  As  soon  as  the 
■  two  branches  of  the  legislature  were 
organized,  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  the  president 
to  inform  him,  that  they  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  business.  On  the  en- 
suing day,  the  following  message 
was  transmitted  to  both  bouses  of 
congress. 

Deer.  2d 
FellowiiUzent  of the  senaUy  and 
^  the  house  o^  represerUoHves: 

At  no  period  of  our  political  ex- 
istence had  we  so  much  cause  to 
felicitate  ourselves  at  the  prosperous 
and  happy  condition  of  our  country. 
The  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth 
have  filled  it  with  plenty. — An  ex- 
tensive and  profitable^  commerce 
has  g^atly  augmented  our  revenue. 
The  pubUc  credit  has  attained  an 
extraordinary  elevation.  Our  pre- 
parations for  defence,  in  case  of 
ftiture  wars,  from  which,  by  the  ex- 
perience of.  all  nations,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  to  be  exempted,  are 
advancing,  under  a  well  digested 
system,  with  all  the  despatch  wlych 
so  important  a  work  will  admit. 
Our  free  government,  founded  on 
the  interest  and  affections  of  the 
people,  has  gained  and  is  daily  gain- 
ing strength.  Local  jealousies  are 
rapidly  yulding  to  more  generous, 
enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of 
national  policy.  For  advantages  so 
numerous  and  highly  important,  it 
is  our  duty  to  unite  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  that  omnipotent 
Being  from  whom  they  are  derived, 


and  in  unceasing  prayer  that  he  will 
endow  us  with  virtue  and  streng^ 
to  maintain  and  hand  them  down, 
in  their  utmost  purity,  to  our  latest 
posterity. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you,  that  an  arrangement,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  my  prede- 
cessor, with  the  British  government, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  naval  force, 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  lakes,  has  been  con- 
cluded: by  which  it  is  provided,  that 
neither  party  shall  keep  in  service, 
on  lake  Champlain,  more  than  one 
vessel;  on  lake  Ontario,  more  than 
one;  and  on  lake  Erie,  and  the  up- 
per lakes,  more  than  two;  to  be 
armed,  each,  vrith  one  cannon  only; 
and  that  all  the  other  armed  vessels, 
of  both  parties,  of  which  an  exact 
hst  is  interchanged,  shall  be  dis- 
mantled. It  is  also  agreed,  that  the 
force  retained  shall  be  restricted,  in 
its  duty,  to  the  internal  purposes  of 
each  party;  and  that  the  arrange- 
ment shall  remain  in  force  until  six 
months  shall  have  expired,  after  no- 
tice g^veo,  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  other  of  its  desire  that  it  shouhl 
terminate.  By  this  arrangement, 
useless  expense,  on  both  sides,  and, 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
the  danger  of  collision,  between 
armed  vessels,  in  those  inland  wa- 
ters, which  was  great,  is  prevented. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  also  to  state, 
that  the  commissioners,  under  tiie 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  decide, 
to  which  party  the  several  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy  belong- 
ing under  the  treaty  of  1783,  have 
agreed  in  a  report,  by  which  all  the 
islands  in  the  possession  of  each 
party  before  the  late  war  have  been 
decreed  to  it  The  commissioners 
acting  under  the  othe/  articles  of 
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the  treabr  of  Ghent,  for  the  settle- 
ment  of  bofindsries,  have  abo  been 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respectire  duties,  but  have  not  yet 
completed  them.  The  difierenoe 
which  arose  between  the  twogorem- 
ments  under  that  treaty,  respecting 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
take  and  cure  fish  on  the  coast  of 
the  British  provinces  nordiof  our 
limits,  which  had  been  secured  by 
the  treatyof  1783,  is  still  in  nego- 
tiatioa.  The  proposition  made  by 
this  government,  to  extend  to  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  convention  of  London, 
by  which  tbe  oommeroe  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
British  ports  in  Europe,  bad  been 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  has 
been  declined  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  subject  having  been 
thus  amicaUy  lUscussed  between 
the  two  governments,  and  if  ap- 
pearing t^t  the  British  government 
isunwUlingto  depart  from  its  pre- 
sent reg^ulations,  it  remains  for  con- 
gress to  decide  whether  Hbtej  will 
make  any  other  regulations,  m  con- 
sequence thereof^  for  the  protection 
and  improvemrat  of  our  navi^tion. 

Th»  negotiation  with  ^>am,  for 
spoliations  on  our  commerce,  and 
tire  settlement  of  boundaries,  re- 
mains, essentially,  in  the  state  it 
held,  by  the  communications  that 
were  niade  to  congress  by  my  pre- 
decessor. It  has  been  evidendy  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government  to 
keep  the  negotiation  suspended,  and 
in  this  the  United  States  have  ac- 
<^uiesoed,  from  an  amicable  disposi- 
tion towards  Spain,  and  in  the  ex- 

l^ma sense  of  justice,  finally  ac- 
cede to  such  an  arrangement  as 
would  be  equal  between  the  parties. 
A  disposition  has  been  lately  shown 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  move 
in  the  Negotiation,  which  has  been 
met  by  this  government,  and,  should 
the  conciliatoiy  and  friendly  policy, 
which  bas  invariabfy  guided  our 
councils,  be  reciprocated,  a  just  and 
satisfactoiy  arrangement  may  be 
expected.   It  is  proper,  however, 


to  remark,  that  no  proposition  has 
yet  been  made,  from  which  such  a 
remit  can  be  presumed. 

It  was  anticipateA,  at  an  early 
stage,  thatthe  contest  between  Spain 
and  the  colonies  would  becMMiie 
highly  interesting  to  die  United 
States.  It  was  natural  that  ourciti- 
Eens  should  sympathite  in  events 
which  affected  their  neighbours.  It 
seraied  probable,  also,  that  the  pro- 
secution, of  the  conflict  along  our 
coast,  and  its  contiguous  countries, 
would  occasionatty  interrupt  our 
commerce,  and  otherwise  affect  the 
persons  and  pr(^>erty  of  our  citizens. 
These  anticipations  have  been  reali- 
zed. Such  injuries  have  been  re- 
ceived from  persons  acting  under 
the  authority  of  both  the  parties, 
and  for  whidi  redress  has,  in  most 
instances,  been  withheld.  Through 
every  stageof  the  conflict,  the  United 
States  have  maintained  an  impartial 
neutrality,  giving  aid  to  neither  of 
the  parties  in  men,  money,  ships  or 
munitions  of  war.  They  bave  fe- 
garded  the  contest,  not  in  the  light 
of  an  ordinary  insurrection  or  rebel- 
lion, but  as  a  civil  war  between  par- 
ties nearly  equal,  having,  as  to  neu- 
tral powm,  equal  rights.  OurpoitB 
have  been  opcA  to  both,  and  eveij 
ardde,  the  fruit  of  our  soil,  or  of  the~ 
industrjr  of  our  citizens,  which  either 
was  pmoitted  to  take,  has  been 
equally  fr^  to  the  other.  Should 
the  orionies  establish  their  indepen- 
dence, it  is  proper  now  to  state,  that 
this  government  neither  seeks,  nor 
wouM  accept,  from  them  any  advan- 
tage, in  commerce  or  otherwise, 
which  will  not  be  equally  open  to  all 
otiier  nations.  The  colonies  will,  in 
that  event  become  independent 
states,  free  from  any  obligaticHi  to, 
or  connexion  with,  us,  which  it  maj 
not  then  be  their  interest  to  form  on 
the  basis  of  a  fair  reciprocity. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year 
an  expedition  was  set  on  foot 
against  East  Florida,  by  persona  ' 
claiming  to  act  under  the  anthori^ 
isi  soMie  of  the  cokmies,  who  took 
possession  of  Amelia  Island,  at  the 
mouth  €X  the  St.  Mary's  river,  near 
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Hbe  bomidaffy  of  the  ttate  of  Geor- 
gia. Am  ^it  firoTiiice  lies  etst- 
ward  of  the  Missistippi,  and  it 
bounded  by  the  United  Statesand 
the  ocean  on  every  tide,  and  has 
been  a  subject  of  negotiation  with 
the  government  of  Spain,  as  anin- 
demnity  Ibr  losses  by  spoliation,  or 
in  exchange  for  territory  of  equal 
value  wes^rard  of  the  Mississi}^ 
a  fact  well  known  to  tfie  world,  it 
excited  snrpris^  that  any  connte- 
nance  should  be  given  to  tins  mea- 
sure by  an^  of  the  colonies.  As  it 
would  be  di/Bcult  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  firien^  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  mod  the 
colonies,  a  doubt  was  entertained 
whether  it  had  been  authorised  by 
them,  or  any  of  them.  This  doubt 
has  gained  strong^,  by  the  circum- 
stances which  have  unfolded  them- 
selves in  the  prosecution  of  the  en- 
tefprise,  which  have  marked  it  as  a 
mere  private  unauthorised  adven- 
ture. Projected  and  commenced 
with  an  incompetent  fome,  reliance 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  what 
might  be  drawn,  in  defiance  of  our 
kkws,  finom  within  our  limits;  and  of 
late,  as  tiieir  resources  have  failed, 
it  has  assumed  a  more  marked  char- 
acter of  unfiriendliaess  to  us,  the 
island  being  made  a  channel  for 
the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves  from 
Afirica  into  the  United  States,  an 
asyliun  for  ftigitive  slaves  from  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  a  port  for 
smuggling  of  eveiy  kind. 

A  similar  establiriiment  was  made, 
at  an  earlier  period,  by  persons  of 
tiie  same  description,  in  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  at  a  place  called  Gal- 
vezton,  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  as  we  contend  under 
the  cesnon  of  Louisiana.  This  en- 
terprise has  been  marked,  in  a  more 
signal  manner,  by  all  the  objectioo- 
flj>le  circumstances  which  charac- 
terized the  other,  and  more  particu- 
lariy  by  the  equip^oent  of  privateers 
whichjiave  annoyed  our  commerce, 
nnd  by  smuggling.  These  establish- 
ments, if  ever  sanctioned  by  any 
authority  vriiatever,  which  is  net  be- 
lieved,faave  abused  their  trust,  and 


forfeited  all  claim  to  consideration. 
A  just  regard  for  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  required 
that  they  should  lie  suppressed;  and 
ordenhave  been  accordingly  issued 
to  that  effect.  The  imperious  con- 
siderations which  produced  thismea- 
sure  will  be  explsuned  to  the  parfies 
whom  it  may,  in  any  degree,  cop- 
cem. 

To  obtain  correct  information  on 
every  subject  in  which  the  United 
States  are  interested;  to  inspire  just 
sentiments,  in  all  persons  in  authori- 
ty, on  either  side,  of  our  friendly 
disposition,  so  for  as  it  may  comport 
witib  an  impartial  neutrality;  and  to 
secure  proper  respect  to  our  com- 
merce in  every  port,  and  from  every 
flag,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
send  a  ship  of  war,  with  three  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  along  the  south- 
em  coast,  with  instruction  to  touch 
at  such  ports  as  they  may  find  most 
expedient  for  these  purposes.  With 
tiie  existing  authonties,  with  those 
in  the  possession  of,  and  exercising 
tiie  sovereignty,  must  the  communi- 
cation be  held;  from  them  alone  can , 
redress  for  past  injuries,  committed 
by  persons  acting  under  them,  be 
obtained;  by  them  alone  can  the 
commission  of  the  like,  in  future, 
be  prevented. 

Our  relations  with  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe  have  experienced  no 
essential  change  since  (he  last  ses- 
sion. In  our  intercourse  with  dach, 
due  attention  continues  to  be  paid 
to  the  protection  of  our  commerce, 
and  to  every  other  object  in  which 
the  United  States  are  interested.  A 
strong  hope  is  entertained,  that,  by  . 
adhering  to  the  maxims  of  a  just,  a 
candid,  and  friendly  policy,  we  may 
long  preserve  amicable  relations 
with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  on 
eonditions  advantageous  and  honor- 
able to  our  country. 

With  the  Barbaiy  states  and  the 
Indian  tribes  our  nacific  relations 
have  been  preserveo. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the* 
internal  condtms  of  our  country, 
the  view  which  they  exhibit^is  pecu* 
liariy  gratifying.    The  pa^menti 
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which  hare  been  made  into  the 
treasury  show  the  very  productiTe 
state  of  the  public  rerenue.  After 
satisfying  the  appropriaiions  made 
by  law  for  the  support  of  the  ciril 
^vemment,  and  military  and  naval 
establishments,  embracing  suitable 
proTision  for  fortifications  and  for 
the  gpradual  increase  of  the  nary, 
paying  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt  and  extinguishing  more  than 
18,000,000  of  the  principal,  within 
the  present  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
a  balance  of  more  than  B,000,000 
of  dollars  will  remain  in  the  treasury 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  applica- 
ble to  the  current  serrice  of  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  payments  into  the  treasury 
during  the  year  1 818,  on  account  of 
imposts  and  tonnage,  resulting  prin- 
cipally from  duties  which  have  ac- 
crued in  the  pi^nt  year,'  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  20,000,000  of  dol- 
\m\  internal  reyenues,  at  2,500,000; 
public  lands  at  1,500,000;  bank  di- 
vidends and  incidental  receipts,  at 
500,000;  making  in  the  whole, 
24,500,000  dollars. 

The  annual  permanent  expendi- 
ture for  the  support  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, and  oi  the  army  and 
navy,  as  now  established  by  law, 
amounts  to  11,800,000  dollars;  and 
for  the  sinking  fund,  to  10,000,000; 
making  in  the  whole  21,800,000 
dollars;  les^ing  an  annual  excess  of 
revenue  beyond  the  expenditure  of 
2,700,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
balance  estimated  to  be  in  the  trea- 
sury on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1818. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  treasu- 
ry, the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  debt 
may  be  redeemed  in  the  year  18 19; 
after  which,  if  the  public  debt  con- 
tinues as  it  now  is,  above  par,  there 
will  be  annually  about  5,000,000  of 
the  sinking  fund  unexpepded,  until 
the  year  1825,  when  the  loan  of 
1812,  and  the  stock  created  by 
funding  treasury  notes,  will  be  re- 
deemable. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  the  Mis- 
ftissippi  stock  will  be  discharged  du- 
ring the  year  1819,  from  the  pro- 


ceeds of  the  public  lands  aaeigBedto 
that  object;  after  which  the  receipti 
from  those  lands  will  annually  add 
to  the  public  revenue  the  sum  of 
1,500,000  dollars  making  the  per- 
manent annual  revenue  amount  to 
26,000,000  of  doUars,  and  leaving 
an  annual  excess  of  revenue,  after 
the  year  1819,  beyond  the  penna- 
nent  authorised  expenditure,  of 
more  than  4,000,000  of  dollars. 

By  the  last  returns  from  the  De* 
partment  of  War,  the  militia  force 
of  the  several  states  may  be  estimat- 
ed at800,000men,  infantry,  arCilleiy 
and  cavalry.  Great  part  of  this 
force  is  armed,  and  measures  are. 
taken  to  arm  tiie  whole.  An  im* 
provement  in  th^  organiuction  and 
discipline  of  the  militia,  is  one  of 
the  great  oh^ects  which  claims  the 
unremitted  attention  of  Congress. 

The  regular  force  amounts  nearly 
to  the  number  required  by  law,  and 
is  stationed  along  the  Atlantic  and 
inland  frontiers. 

Of  the  naval  force,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  maintain  strong  squad- 
rons in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ia 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  several  of  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  country  bordering  oo 
lake  Erie,  purchases  have  been 
made  of  lands,  on  conditions  very 
favourable  to  the  United  States,  and* 
as  it  is  presumed,  not  less  so  to  the 
tribes  themselves.  By  these  pur- 
chases, the  Indian  title,  with  mode- 
rate reservations,  has  been  extin- 
guished to  the  whole  of  the  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  to  a  great  part  of  that  in 
the  Michigan  territory,  and  of  the 
state  of,  Indiana.  From  the  Chero- 
kee tribe  a  tract  has  been  pur^ 
chased,  in  the  state  of  Geoi^a,  ^and 
an  arrangement  made,  by  which, 
in  exchange  fw  lands  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  a  g^atpart,  ^  not  the 
whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  that 
tribe,  eastward  of  that  river,  in  the 
states  of  North  Carolina,  Geoi^g^ 
and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Alabama 
territory,  will  soon  be  acquired. 
By  these  acquisitions,  and  others, 
tiukt  may  reasonably  be  expected 
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iooD  to  follow;  we  sball  be  enabled 
to  extend  oar  settlements  from  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
along  lake  Erie,  into-the  Michigan 
territory,  and  to  connect  our  seUle- 
ments  by  degfrees,  throtigh  the  state 
of  Indiana  and  ^e  Illinois  territo- 
Ty,  to  that  of  lyf  issonri.  A  similar,, 
and  equally  adyantageous  effect 
will  soon  be  produced  to  the  south, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
states  and'  territory,  which  border 
on  the  waters  emptying  into  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Mobile.  In  this 
progress,  which  the  rights  of  natui^ 
demand,  and  nothing  can  preyent, 
marking  a  growth  rapid  and  gigant- 
ic, it  is  our  duty  to  make  new  efforts 
for  the  preseryation,  improyement, 
and  ciyilization  of  the  natiye  in- 
habitants. The  hunter  state  can 
exist  only  in  the  ya9t,  uncultivated 
desert  It  yields  to  the  more  dense 
and  compact  form,  and  greater 
force,  of  ciyilized  population;  and 
of  right  it  ought  to  yield,  for  the 
earth  was  griyen  to  mankind  to  sup- 
port the  greatest  number  of  which 
it  is  capable,  and  no  tribe  or  people 
haye  a  right  to  withhold  from  the 
wants  of  others  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  their  own  support  and  com- 
fort. It  is  g^tifying  to  know,  that 
the  reservations  of  land  made  by 
the  treaties  with  the  tribes  on  lake 
jSrie,  were  made  with  a  yiew  to 
indiyidnal  ownership  among  them, 
and  to  the  cultiyation  of  the  soil  by 
alF,  and  that  an  annual  stipend  has 
been  pledged  to  supply  their  other 
wants.  It  will  merit  the  considera- 
ticmof  congress,  whether  other  pro- 
vision, not  stipulated  by  the  treaty, 
ought  to  be  made  for  these  trib^, 
and  for  the  adyancement  of  the  li- 
beral and  humane  policy  of  the 
United  States  towards  all  the  tribes 
within  OUT  limits,  and  more  particu- 
laurly  for  their  improvement  in  the 
arts  of  ciyilized  life. 

Among  the  advantages  incident 
to  these  purchases,  and  to  those 
which  have  preceded,  the  security 
which  may  hereby  be  afforded  to 
our  inland  frontiers,  is  peculiariy 
important   With  a  strong  barrier, 


consisting  of  our  own  people,  thus 
planted  on  the  lakes,  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  Mobile,  with  the  protec- 
tion ta  be  derived  from  the  regular 
foroe,  Indian  hostilities,  if  they  do 
not  altogether  cease,  wUl  henceforth 
lose  their  terror.  Fortifications  in 
those  quarters,  to  any  extent,  will 
not  be  necessary,,  and  the  expense 
attending  tliem  may  be  saved.  A ' 
people  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire^ 
arms  only,  as  the  Indian  tribes  are, 
will  shun  even  moderate  works, 
which  aro  defended  by  cannon. 
Great  fortifications  will,  therefore, 
be  requisite  only,  in  future  along 
the  coast,  and  at  some  points  in  the 
interior,  connected  with  it.  On 
these  will  the  safety  of  our  towns, 
an4  the  commeroe  of  our  great  riv- 
ers from  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Mississippi,  depend.  On  these  there- 
fore should  the  utmost  attention, 
skill,  and  labour,  be  bestowed. 

A  considerable  and  rapid  aug- 
mentation in  the  value  of  all  the 
public  lands,  proceeding  from  these 
and  other  obvious  causes,  may 
henceforward  be  expected.  The 
difficulties  attending  early  emigra- 
tions, will  be  dissipated  even  in  the 
most  remote  parts.  Several  new 
states  have  been  admitted  into  our 
union,  to  the  west  and  south,  and 
territorial  governments,  happily  or. 
ganized,  established  over  every 
other  portion  in  which  there  is  va- 
cant land  for  sale.  In  terminating 
Indian  hostilities,  as  must  soon  be 
done,  in  a  formidable  shape  at  least, 
the  emigration  which  has  heretofore 
been  great,  will  probably  increase,, 
and  tibe  demand  for  land,  and  the 
augmentation  in  its  yalue,  be  in 
like  propo  rtion.  The  great  increase 
of  our  population  throughout  the 
union  wiJl  alone  produce  an  impor- 
tant effect,  and  in  no  quarter  will  it 
be  so  sensibly  felt  as  in  those  in  con- 
templation. The  public  lands  are 
a  public  stock,  which  ought  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage 
for  the  nation.  The  nation  shouU, 
therefore,  derive  the  profit  pro- 
ceeding from  the  continual  rise  in 
their  value,  i^very  encouragement 
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•hoald  be  i^Fen  to  emi^prsiits,  oon*  fornmtioQ  of  our  oonttitntioii  to  the 
•iitent  wi&  a  fair  competitioii  be-  present  tique,  among'  our  moBt  €ih 
tween  them,  bat  that  competition  lightened  and  rirtuous  citizeni,  ni-' 
■hoold  operate,  in  the  first  sale,  to  pecting^  the  right  of  oongreastoei* 
^  advantage  of  the  nation  rather  tablish  snch  a  s^tem  of  improre- 
than  of  indiyiduals.   Great  capital-  /  ment    Taking  mto  riew  the  trust 
ittt  will  deriye  all  the  benefit  inci>-  with  which  I  am  now  honoared,  it 
dent  to  their  snperior  wealth,  under  would  be  improper,  alter  what  hat 
may  mode  of  sale  which  may  be  passed,  that  this  discussion  should 
adopted.   Bnt,  if,  looking  forward  be  revived,  with  an  ancertamtj  of 
to  ti»e  rise  in  the  value  of  the  public  m^  opinion  respecting  the  right 
lands,  they  should  have  the  oppor-  Disregarding  earlv  impressioiis,  I 
tnni^  of  amassing,  at  a  low  price  have  bestowed  on  the  subjects]]  ths 
vast  bodies  in  their  hands,  the  profit  deliberation  which  its  great  impfv- 
willaocme  to  them,  and  not  to  the  tance,  anda  just  sense  of  my  daty, 
public.   They  would  also  have  the  required— and  the  result  is,  a  settled 
power,  in  that  degree^  to  control  conviction  in  my  mind,  that  coo- 
the  emigration  a^  settlement  in  gress  do  not  possess  the  right  his 
ioch  manner  as  their  opinion  of  their  not  contained  in  any  of  the  specified 
reqf>ective  interests  might  dictate,  powers  granted  to  congress;  nor  cu 
I  submit  this  subject  |o  the  con-  I  consider  it  incidental  to,ora  De> 
stderation  of  congress,  that  such  cessary  mean,  viewed  on  the  noit 
farther  provision  may  be  made  in  libera]  scale,  for  carrying  into  e^ 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  with  a  feet  any  of  the  powers  whioh  iit 
view  to  the  public  interest,  dmuld  specifically  granted.   In  comimiitt- 
any  be  deemed  expedient,  as  in  eating  this  result,  I  cannot  resist  thi 
tbeir  judgment  may  be  best  Adapted  obligation  iHuch  I  feel  to  suggest  (d 
to  tiie, object.  congress  tiie  propriety  of  reoosi* 
When  we  consider  the  vast  ex*  mending  to  the  states  the  adoption 
teat  of  territory  within  the  United  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
States,  the  great  amount  and  value  which  shall  give  to  congress  the 
of  its  productions,  the  connexion  right  in  question.  In  cases  of  douht- 
•of  its  parts  and  other  circumstances,  lul  construction,  especially  <tf  such 
on  which  their  prosperity  and  hap-  vital  interest,  it  comports  with 
piness  depend,  we  cannot  fail  to  en-  nature  and  origin  of  our  institutioosi 
tertain  a  high  sense  of  the  advan-  and  will  contribute  much  to  preserve 
tage  to  be  derived  from  the  facility  them,  to  apply  to  our  constituents  Ibr 
which  may  be  afibrded  in  the  inter-  an  explicit  grant  of  the  power.  We 
coarse  between  them,  by  means  of  may  confidently  relv,  that  if  it  ap> 
good  roads  and  canals.   Never  did  pears  to  their  satisniction,  that  ii» 
a  country  of  such  vast  extent  offer  power  is  necessary,  it  will  always  he 
•equal  inducements  to  improvements  g^ranted.   In  this  case  I  am  happy  to 
of  this  kind,  nor  ever  were  conse-  observe,  that  experience  has  afiwd- 
quences  of  such  magnitude  involv-  ed  the  most  ample  proof  of  its  utility, 
ed  in  them.    As  tins  subject  was  and  that  the  benign  spirit  of  coocili- 
aoted  on  by  congress  at  the  last  ses-  ation  and  harmony  which  now  mam* 
sion,  and  there  may  be  a  disposition  fests  itself  throughout  our  union  pro- 
to  revive  it  at  the  present,  I  have  mises  to  such  a  recommendation  the 
brought  it  into  view,  for  the  purpose  most  prompt  and  favourable  result  I 
of  oommunicating  my  sentiments  tliink  proper  to  suggest,  also,  incase 
on  a  very  important  circumstance  this  measure  is  adopted,  that  it  here- 
connected  with  it,  with  that  freedom  commended  to  the  states  to  include, 
and  candor  whic^  a  regard  for  the  in  the  amendment  sought,  a  right  a 
public  interest,  and  a  proper  respect  congress  to  institute,  likewise,  serai- 
for  congress,  require.    A  difference  naries  of  learning,  for  the  all-impor- 
of  opinion  has  existed,  from  the  first  tant  purpose  of  Effusing  knowledge 
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Our  manafactores  will  require 
the  continued  attention  of  congress. 
The  capital  employed  in  them  is 
considerable,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  machinery  and  fab- 
ric of  all  the  most  useful  manu&c- 
tnres  is  of  great  ralne.  Their  pre* 
•creation,  which  depends  on  due  en* 
oouragement,  is  connected  with  the 
high  interests  of  the  nation. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  has  been  as  ^v^ourable 
as  circumstances  have  permitted,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  tiie  capitol  is 
not  yet  in  a  state  to  receiye  you. 
There  is  good  cause  to  presume  that 
the  two  wings,  the  only  parts  as  yet 
commenced,  will  be  prepared  for 
that  purpose 'at  the  next  session. 
The  time  seems  now  to  hare  arrired, 
when  this  subject  may  be  deemed 
worthy  the  attention  of  cong^ress,  on 
SL  scale  adequate  to  national  pur- 
poses. The  completion  of  the  mid- 
dle building  will  be  necessary  to  the 
convenient  accommodation  of  con- 
ipress,  of  , the  committees,  and  rarious 
offices  belonging  to  it  It  is  evident 
that  the  other  public  buildings  are 
altogetfaer  insufficient  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  several  execu- 
tive departments,  some  of  whom  are 
much  crowded,  and  even  subjected 
to  tiie  necessity  of  obtaining  it  in 
private  buildings,  at  some  distance 
from  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  with  inconvenience  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  business. 
Most  nations  have  taken  an  interest 
and  a  pride  in  the  improvement  and 
ornament  of  their  metropolis,  and 
none  were  more  conspicuous  in  that 
respect  than  the  ancient  republics. 
The  pdicy  which  dictated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  resi^ 
dence  for  the  national  government, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  com- 
menced and  has  been  prosecuted, 
show  that  such  improvement  was 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  this 
nation. — Its  central  position,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
extremes  of  our  union,  and  its  ap- 
l^roach  to  the  west,  at  the  head  of  a 


great  navigable  river,  whioh  inter- 
locks with  the  western  waters,  {nrove 
the  wisdom  of  the  councils  which  es- 
tablished it.  Nothing  appears  to  be 
more  reasonable  and  proper,  than 
tiiat  convenient  accommodations 
should  be  provided,  on  a  well  digest- 
ed plan,  for  the  heads  of  the  several 
deparCknents,  and  for  the  attorney 
general;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
public  ground  in  the  city,  applied 
to  those  objects,  will  be  found  ani- 
ply  sufficient.  I  submit  this  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  congress, 
that  such  further  provision  may  be 
made  in  it,  as  to  them  may  seem 
proper. 

In  contemplating  the  happy  situa» 
tion  of  the  United  States,  our  atten- 
tion is  drawn  with  peculiar  interest, 
to  the  surviving  officers  and  sfiddiers 
fsi  our  revolutionary  army,  Who  so 
eminently  contributed,  by  their  ser- 
vices, to  lay  its  foundation.  Moet 
of  those  very  meritorious  citizens 
have  paid  die  debt  of  nature,  and 
gone  to  repose.  It  is  believed  (bat 
among  the  survivors  there  are 
some  not  provided  for  b^  existing 
laws,  who  are  reduced  to  indigeikce, 
and  even  real  distress.  These  men 
have  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  ibeir 
countiy,  and  it  wSl  do  honour  to 
their  countiT  to  provide  for  them.-*- 
The  h^ise  of  a  fow  years  mm,  and 
the  opportunity  will  be  forever  lost; 
indeed,  so  long  already  has  been  the 
interval,  that  the  number  to  be  be- 
nefited by  any  provision  which  may 
be  made,  will  not  be  great. 

It  appearing  in  a  satisfoctiny 
manner  that  the  revenue  arising 
from  imposts  and  tonnage,  and  troni 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  wiU  be  fuBy 
adequate  to  the  supp^  of  the  civu 
government,  of  the  present  military 
and  naval  establirimients,  including 
the  annual  augmentation  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  the  extent  provided  for;  to 
the  payment  fii  the  interest  on  (be 
public  debt,  and  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  it  at  the  times  authorised, 
widkout  the  aid  of  the  internal  tax- 
es; I  consider  it  mv  duty  to  recom* 
mend  to  congress  their  repeal.  To 
impose  taxes,  when  the  public  exi- 
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genoiet  require  them,  is  an  obli^- 
tioQ  of  tbe  inoet  sacred  character, 
especially  with  a  free  people. — The 
foithfiil  fulfiimeDt  of  it  is  among-  the 
highest  prooft  of  their  virtue  and 
capacity  for  self  goremmeat  To 
dispense  with  taxes,  when  it  may  be 
done  with  perfect  safety,  is  equally 
the  duty  of  their  representatiTes. 
In  thia  instant  we  have  the  satis- 
faction to  know  that  they  were  im- 
posed when  &e  demand  was  imperi- 
ous, and  haTe  been  sustained  with 
«xemplaiy  fidelity.  I  have  to  add, 
that  however  gratifying  it  may  be 
to  me,  reg^urding  the  proqwrous  and 
happy  condition  of  our  country,  to 
recommend  the  repeal  of  these  tax- 
es at  this  time,  I  shall  nevertheless 
be  attentive  to  events,  and,  should 
any  future  emergency  occur,  be  not 
less  prompt  to  suggest  such  mea- 
sures and  burthens  as  may  then  be 
requisite  and  pr(^r.  ^ 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Woilmgion^  ftdDMmb&Tj  1817. 

Dec.  3.  On  the  following  day 
the  house  resolved  itMlf  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  Mr.  Toy- 
ior  moved  that  so  much  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  president  of  tiie  United 
States,  as  relates  to  the  subject  of 
foreign  Afiiairs,  and  to  our  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Britidi  colonial 
ports,  be  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee: that  so  much  as  relates  to  mili- 
tary affairs;  so  much  asr^ates  to  an 
hnprovementin  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  the  militia;  so  much  as 
relates  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life;  so  much  as  relates  to  roads,  ca- 
nals, and  seminaries  of  learning;  so 
mudi  as  relates  to  the  illicit  intro- 
duction of  slaves  from  Amelia  island 
into  the  United  States;  so  much  as 
relates  to  the  public  buildings,  and 
to  the  erection  of  new  edifices  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  the  attorney  general; 
so  much  as  relates  to  the  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army;  beseverally  referred 


to  select  committees,  with  leave  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

That  so  much  as  relates  to  manu- 
factures, be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  commerce  and  manufactures; 
so  much  as  relates  to  the  subject  of 
revenue;  and  a  repeal  of  the  internal 
taxes,  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means;  so  much  as  re- 
lates to  purchases  of  lands  iroinjthe 
Indian  tnbes,  to  the  committee  on 
public  lands. 

The  Speaker  proposed  to  amend 
the  first  resolution  by  adding  these 
words: 

And  that  the  said  committee  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  provisions  of  law  are 
necessary  to  insure  to  the  American 
colonies  of  Spain,  a  just  observance 
of  the  duties  incident  to  the  neutral 
relation  in  which  the  United' States 
stand,  in  the  existing  war  between 
them  and  Spain." 

He  said,  that  bis  presenting  at  so 
early  a  period  of  die  session,  this 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  was  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain proceedings  which  he  had  seen 
represented  in  the  public  prints  as 
having  taken  place  before  certain 
of  our  courts  of  justice.  Two  or 
three  cases  bearing  on  this  subject 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  which 
he  wished  to  state  to  the  house.  The 
first  had  occurred  at  Philadelphia, 
before  the  circuit  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  held  in  that  city.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case,  for  which 
however,  he  did  not  pretend  tg 
vouch,  having  received  them 
through  tbe  channel  ahneady  indica- 
ted, were  these;  if  they  were  incor- 
rectly stated,  he  was  happy  that  a 
gentleman  had  taken  his  seat  this 
morning  from  that  city,  who  would 
be  able  to  correct  him;  that  nine  or 
ten  British  disbanded  officers  had 
formed  in  Europe  the  resolution  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  Spanish 
patriots  in  the  contest  existing  be- 
tween them  and  Spain;  that  to  carry 
into  effect  this  intention,  they  had 
sailed  from  Europe  and  in  their  tran- 
sit to  South  America  had  touched  at 
aie  port  of  Philadelphia;  that  during 
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their  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
wearing  perhaps  the  arms  and  habi- 
liments of  military  men,  making  no 
disguise  of  their  intention  to  pard- 
oipate  in  the  struggle,  they  took  pas- 
sage in  a  vessel  bound  to  some  port 
in  South  America;  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  having  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  publick  authorities,  or  perhaps 
at  the  instigation  of  some  agent  of 
the  Spanish  government  a  prosecu- 
tion was  commenced  against  these 
officers,  who  from  their  inability  to 
procure  bail,  were  confined  in  pri- 
son.   If  said  Mr.  C.  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  transaction 
be  correctly  stated,  it  becomes  an 
imperious  duty  in  the  house  to  in- 
stitute the  inquiry  contemplated  by 
the  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed.   That  this  was  an  extraor- 
dinary case  was  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  of  the  general  sensation 
which  it  had  excited  on  the  subject, 
in  the  place  where  it  had  occurred. 
Filled  as  that  respectable  and  popu- 
lous city  is  with  men  differing  wide- 
ly on  political  topics  and  entertain- 
ing various  views  of  pubhc  affairs, 
but  one  sentiment  Mr.  C.  said  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject  which  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  persons  thus  arraign- 
ed.   With  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  court  on  &s  occasion,  he  would 
say  nothing.    The  respect  which 
whilst  he  had  a  seat  on  this  floor  he 
should  always  show  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  govemmenta  the  respect 
he  entertained  for  th^  honourable 
judge  who  had  presided,  forbade  him 
from  pronouncing  the  decision  of 
that  court  to  have  been  unwarranted 
by  law.  But  he  felt  himself  perfectly 
sustained  in  saying,  that  if  ^e  pro- 
ceeding was  warranted  by  the  ex- 
isting kw  it  was  the  imperious  duty 
of  congress  to  alter  the  law  in  this 
respect.    For  what  he  asked  was 
the  neutral  obligation  which  one  na- 
tion owed  to  another  eng^aged  in 
war?  The  essence  of  it  is  this:  that 
the  belligerent  means  of  the  neutral 
,  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  war  in 
favour  of  either  of  Uie  partieSf  That 
is  the  whole  obligation  of  a  third  par- 
ty in  a  war  between  two  others:  it 


certainly  does  not  require  of  one  na- 
tion to  restrain  the  belligerent 
means  of  other  nations.    If  those 
nations  choose  to  permit  their  means 
to  be  employed  in  behalf  of  either 
party  it  is  their  business  to  look  to 
it,  and  not  ours.   Let  the  conduct 
of  the  persons  prosecuted  be  regard- 
ed in  its  most  unfavourable  light;  let 
it  be  considered  as  tlie  passage  of 
troops  through  ourcountry  and  there 
was  nothing  in  our  nouti*al  obliga- 
tions forbidding  it.  The  passage  of 
troops  through  a  neutral  country 
according  to  his  impressions,  was  a 
question  depending  on  the  particu- 
lar interest,  quiet,  or  repose  of  the 
country  traversed*  and  might  be 
granted  or  refused  at  its  discretion, 
without  in  any  degree  affecting  the 
obligations  of  the  neutral  to  either 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  con- 
troversy. But  surely,  Mr.  C.  said, 
this  was  not  a  case  of  the  passage  of 
troops:  the  persons  apprehended  not 
being  in  suffijoient  number,  not  or- 
ganized or  equipped  in  such  a  man- 
ner as,  under  the  construction,  to 
constitute  a  military  corps.  On  this 
case  he  would  detain  the  house  no  ^ 
longer,  he  said,  for  he  was  satisfied 
they  could  not  but  agree  with  him, 
if  the  law  justified  the  proceediil^ 
that  bad  taken  place^  that  law  ourht 
to  be  immediately  amended.  Other 
cases  had  occurred,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  him  it  became  the  Con- 
gress to  interpose  its  authority. 
Persons  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
provinces,  had  been  arraigned  in 
our  courts  and  tried  Jn*  piracy;  in 
one  case,  after  having  been  arraign- 
ed, tried,  and  acquitted  of  piracy, 
the  same  individuals  on  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  Spanish  officer  or  agent, 
had  l>een  again  arraigned  for  the 
same  offence.  The  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  would  correct  him  if 
he  was  wrong,  for  the  case  had  oc- 
curred in  the  town  of  Boston.  We 
admit  the  flag  of  these  colonies  into 
our  ports,  said  Mr.  C;  we  profess  to 
be  neutral;  but  if  our  laws  pro- 
nounce, that,  the  moment  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  under  that  ilag 
enter  our  ports,  they  shall  be  seized 
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'  the  one  claimed  by  the  SpaDish  mi- 
nister or  coQsal  as  the  property  of 
Spain,  the  other  proeecated  as  pi- 
rates, that  law  ought  to  be  altered  if 
we  mean  to  perform  our  neutral 
professions.  I  hmve  brought  the 
subject  before  this  house  thus 
promptlj,  said  Mr.  C.  because  I 
trust  that  in  VU$  houm  the  cause  will 
find  justice;  that,  however  treated 
elsewhere,  on  this  floor  will  be  found 
a  guardian  interest  attending  to  our 
performance  of  the  just  obligations 
of  neutrality.  Hitherto,  he  said, 
whatever  might  have  been  our  in- 
tentions, our  acts  had  been  all  on 
the  other  side.  From  the  procla- 
mation of  1815,  issued  to  termi- 
nate an  expedition  supposed  to  be 
oi^ganizin^  in  Louisiana,  an  expedi- 
tion existing  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Onis,  down  to  the  late 
act— whether  the  measure  was  a 
proper  one  or  not,  he  did  not  say; 
bis  confidence  in  the  executive  led 
him  to  suppose  it  was  adopted  on 
sufficientgrounds,  down  to  the  order 
for  suppressing,  as  it  was  called, 
the  establiKhments  at  Amelia  Island 
and  Galvestown;  all  the  acts  of  the 
government  had  been  on  one  side; 
they  all  bore '  againt  the  colonies, 
against  the  cause  in  which  the  pa- 
triots of  South  America  were  ardu- 
ously engaged.  It  became  us,  he 
said,  to  lo^  to  the  other  side,  ho- 
nestly intending  neutrality,  as  he 
believed  we  did.  Let  us  recollect 
the  conditicm  of  the  patriots:  no  mi- 
nister here  to  spur  on  our  govern- 
ment, as  was  said  in  an  interesting 
and  it  appeared  to  him  a  very  candid 
work,  recently  published  in  this 
country,  respecting  the  progress  of 
the  South  American  revolution — no 
minister  here  to  be  rewarded  by 
noble  honours  in  consequence  of 
tiie  influence  he  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess with  the  .American  government. 
No:  their  unfortunate  case,  Mr.  C. 
said,  was  what  ours  had  been  in  the 
years  1 778  and  1779,  their  ministers, 
like  our  Franklins  and  Jays  at  that 
day  were  skulking  about  Europe,  im- 
ploring of  inexorable  legitimacy  one 
kind  look— some  aid  to  terminate  a 
war  afflicting  to  humanity.  Nay, 


their  situation  was  worse  than  oon: 
for  we  had  one  great  and  magnani- 
mous ally  to  recognise  us,  but  no 
nation  had  stepped  forward  to  ac- 
knowledge any  of  these  provinces. 
Such  disparity  between  ^e  parties^ 
Mr.  C.  said,  demanded  a  just  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  party 
which  was  unrepresented;  and  if  the 
facts  which  he  had  mentioned,  and 
others  which  had  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge, were  correct,  they  loudly  de- 
manded the  interposition  of  Con- 
g^ress.  He  trusted  the  house  would 
give  the  subject  their  attention,  and 
show  that  here,  in  this  place,  the 
obligations  of  neutrality  would  be 
strictly  regarded  in  respect  to  Spa^ 
nish  America. 

Mr.  Sergeant  rose,  in  consequence 
of  the  gentleman  having  appealed  to 
him,  not  to  enter  into  any  dkcussioo 
of  the  question  presented  by  the  a- 
mendment,  but  to  speak  of  the  facts 
which  were  within  his  knowledge. 
The  statement  made  by  the  speaker, 
was  substantially  correct;  it  was  alse 
correct  that  the  circumstance  had 
occasioned  considerable  sensation 
among  all  parties  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  S.  recapitulated  the 
principal  facts,  adding  Uiat  the  vessel 
in  which  these  persons  embarked  was 
laden  with  munitions  of  war  As  re- 
spected the  views  and  intendons  of 
the  persons  apprehended,Mr.S.  said, 
he  believed  they  had  neither  anv  in- 
tention nor  idea  of  violating  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  their 
conduct  had  been  perfectly  decorooa 
and  correct  The  court  had  thought 
they  had  oflended  against  the  act  of 
Caofpeeu  of  the  last  session;  or  were 
so  far  ^  least  of  that  opinion  that 
they  thought  it  necessarr  to  detain 
them,   l^e  bail  demanded  was  not 
high;  but  they  were  not  aUe  to  pro- 
cure it,  and  were  therefore  commit- 
ted to  gacd.    It  was  because  of  the 
correct  deportment  of  these  persons 
that  the  sentiment  in  their  finvonr 
had  been  so  general — ^but  no  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  court,  for 
which  the  same  respect  was  enter- 
tained with  which  the  speaker  him- 
self had  regarded  it   He  had  raen-» 
tioned  these  facts  only,  that  the 
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house  might  wheaihe  time  came  for 


ruinous  it  is  to  wait  until  the  enemy 


acting  on  it,  be  aware  of  the  con-  lines  our  coast,  and  cuts  off  the  pos- 
struction  put  on  the  existing  law,  so  sibility  of  receiving  supplies  to  our 
far  as  any  had  been  given.  The  re-  treasury  from  external  sources,  be- 
solutioDS  with  the  amendment  were  fore  we  set  about  to^organize  a  sys- 
adopted  without  opposition,  and  the  tem  for  producing  revenue  from 
committees  were  appointed.  within.  If  the  people  are  ever  so 
Dec.  11.  A  repeal  of  the  internal  willing  to  bear  the  burden  when  ne- 
taxes  having  been  recommended  as  cessary,  the  time  required  to  raise 
we  have  seen,  by  the  president,  this  the  revenue  will  be  a  period  of  em- 
important  measure  received  a  very  barrassment  to  the  government,  of 
early  attention.  The  nett  revenue  for  distress  to  the  public  credit,  and  dis- 
theyear  1817  was  estimated,  by  the  reputable  loans,  allowing  a  heavy 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  about  discount  to  the  lender.  I  would 
24  millions  and  a  half,  while  the  avoid  such  calamities  hj  keeping  up 
ordinary  annual  expenditure,  in-  a  reasonable  and  moderate  system  of 
eluding  the  provision  for  the  ex-  internaltaxation  on  objects  properly 
tingnishment  of  the  public  debt,  selected,  and  judiciously  collected, 
would  be  less  than  21  millions  and  a  I  have  no  fondness  for  oppressing  the 
half.  The  estimate  of  the  trea-  people.  Why  should  I  have?  I 
sureV  appeared  to  be  a  safe  criterion  must  expect  to  bear  my  share  of  the 
for  future  years,  and  as  the  receipts  burden.  But  it  is  better  to  draw  a 
would  exceed  the  expenses  of  gov-  moderate  supply  from  them  in  the 
emment,  at  least  half  a  million  with-  tune  of  their  prosperity,  than  to  come 
out  the  internal  taxes,  the  committee  down  upon  them  with  a  pinching  op- 
of  ways  and  means,  made  a  report  pressionin  the  day  of  difficulty.  The 
in  favour  of  their  repeal,  and,  a  bill  honourable  chairman  of  the  commit- 
to  that  effect  was  accordingly  laid  tee  of  ways  and  means,  with  the  dis- 
on  the  table.  cretion  and  reflection  which  belong 

When  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  to  him,  admits  the  proposed  repeal  is  ' 

the  intemalduties  was  about  to  pass,  founded  on  our  state  of  peace,  and 

the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for.  its  probable  continuance  with  all  the 

Mr.  Hophman  of  (Penn.1  rose,  to  world,  and  frankly  declares,  that  if 

oppose  a  measure  which  had  been  our  fbreign  relations  were  otherwise, 

recommended  by  the  president,  and  he  would  oppose  the  repeal.  Are  we 

would  probably  be  most  joyfully  re-  oot.  Sir  trusting  too  much  to  his  if. 

oeived  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Tes,  Sir,  if  we  could  be  assured  of 

people,  he  said,  would  be  an  effort  perpetual  peace,  we  might  do  many 

so  utterly  hopeless  of  success,  as  al-  excellent  things,  and  avoid  many 


held  it  to  be  unwise  in  any  nation,  mies  and  navy  because  war  may 

particularly  in  a  nation  now  min-  cone;  and  should  we  not,  for  the 

gling  largely,  and  somewhat  keenly  same  reason,  keep  up  the  means, 

too,  in  the  gpreat  national  concerns  and  the  only  means,  by  which  we 

of  the  world,  and  of  course  exposed  can  maintain  this  army  and  navy 

toall  thedangecsresultingfromsuch  when  their  aid  shall  be  required? 

connexions,  to  deprive  itself  of  the  We  are  to  expend  a  million  a  year 

only  sources  of  revenue  which  it  can  to  augrment  the  navy,  and  much  more 

command  and  rely  upon,  at  all  times,  than  this  to  support  the  army,  both 

and  in  all  seasons  whether  thepoli-  of  which  will  be  useless  if  we  are 

tical  atmosphere  be  disturbcSd  and  never  again  to  be  troubled  with  war. 

shaken  by  the  storms  of  war,  or  re-  Besides,  Sir,  if  I  do  not  misjudge 

poses  in  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  some  indications  already  exhibit^. 

We  are,  said  be,  not  wiUicrat  a  sad  we  are  about  entering  a  path,  which, 

and  calamitous  experience  on  this  if  pursued,  may  lead  us  to  tread 

subject;  and  have  seen  and  felt  how  down  the  poweriul  hypothesis  rest*> 


most  to  amount  to  an  absurdity.  He 
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ing  on  this  momeDtnous  if;  mud  bring 
as  again  to  the  field  of  slaughter. 
If  we  really  have  too  much  money, 
(which,  by  the  bye,  said  Mr.  H.  is  a 
8tory  we  heard  once  before)  why  not 
romoTe  the  impost  from  salt;  reduce 
the  tonns^:  reduce  the  duties  on 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  other  articles, 
no  longer  luxuries,  but  necessities 
of  life  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich; 
why  not  expend  the  surplus  in  the 
internal  improveroent  of  our  coun- 
try, so  loudly  called  for,  and  so  much 
required?  I  shall  trouble  the  House 
no  farther  on  this  subject,  than  to 
say,  that  while  I  opp(»e  the  general 
destruction  of  all  the  internal  taxes, 
there  are  some  of  them  1  would 
gUuly  dispense  with. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  (Penn.)  said  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  singular  thing, 
that,  whilst,  only  three  years  ago, 
tM)ngresft  were  legislating  these  taxes 
into  existence,  and  paying  a  premi- 
um of  30  per  cent,  to  the  usurers  for 
money  y  they  should  now  be  legislat- 
ing on  what  was  called  a  surplus 
revenue;  not  surplus  in  fact,  but  in 
anticipation.  He  knew,  he  said, 
that  it  was  not  permitted  to  him,  and 
to  other  young  members  to  take 
time  to  give  a  due  examination  to 
the  subject — he  had  requested  it 
yesterday,  and  beeo'l^fDsed,  and  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  go  into  the 
subject  without  consideration.  Re- 
ferring to  the  estimate  of  the  trea- 
sury, of  the  expenditures  for  the  en- 
suing year,  he  found  a  variation  be- 
tween those  for  the  present  year  and 
for  the  next,  for  which  he  could  not 
account  The  estimate  for  the  army, 
for  instance,  was  two  millions  less 
this  year  than  the  last— on  what  data 
formed  he  did  not  -know.  Nothing 
had  appeared  which  satisfied  him 
that  congress  could  do  justice  to  the 
country  in  taking  off  the  taxes  on 
estimates  of  this  kind,  when  there 
was  no  certainty  that  they  were  cor- 
rect. If  we  have  this  surplus  reve- 
nue, why  not,  as  had  been  jnstiy  re- 
marked by  his  colleague,  take  off 
the  taxes  from  the  necessaries  <^ 
life?  It  had  been  said  that  the  im- 
posts were  coUected  at  less  expense 
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than  the  internal  revenue.  But 
what  was  the  comparitive  expense 
to  the  Consumer?  If  he  pays  his 
money  in  taxes  directly  to  the  col- 
lector, he  pays  no  mbre  than  that: 
but  if  he  pays  it  on  the  increased 
price  of  the  commodities  he  con- 
sumes, he  pays  heavy  commissions 
likewise  to  the  importer,  the  whole- 
sale and  the  retail  dealer,  through 
whose  hands  the  articles  pass.  I  do 
not  know  (said  Mr.  B.)  why  we  in 
the  West,  who  are  so  much  interest- 
ed in  this  view  of  the  question,  shonM 
not  be  permitted  to  pay  our  taxes 
directly  to  the  gov(5Vnment,  instead 
of  paying  the  increased  amount 
charged  on  (breign  goods.  The  re- 
peal of  these  taxes,  he  said  he  be- 
lieved to  be  fraught  with  consequen- 
ces highly  injurious  to  manufactn- 
res,  as  tending  to  produce  objec- 
tions to  the  imposition  of  any  pro- 
tecting duties  on  imported  manufac- 
tures, which  would  be  asked  of  con- 
gress. He  was  sure,  he  said,  that 
public  opinion  did  not  require  tbe 
repeal  of  the  internal  duties;  and  be 
believed,  that  those  who  should  vote 
for  this  bill,  under  the  impression 
that  they  ought  to  follow,  and  were 
following,  public  feeling,  would  find 
they  were  taking  a  wrong  course- 
He  believed  that  the  repeal  would  be 
unpopular;  that  the  people  were  no 
longer  to  be  misled  by  names,  and 
already  saw  that  it  was  better  to  pay 
their  taxes  directly  than  indirectlj 
to  the  government  Mr.  B.  said  be 
was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  assur- 
ance of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  tliat  taxes  would  be  again 
laid  whenever  necessary.  When 
were  these  taxes  laid,  Mr.  B.  asked? 
Not  until  the  tiiiird  session,  after  the 
war  was  declared— it  was  not  until 
the  government  was  destitute  of 
means,  that  the  taxes  were  imposSed 
and  before  tbe  proceeds  of  them 
flowed  into  the  treasury,  the  stock  of 
the  government  had  been  hawked 
about  to  any  bidder,  and  the  govern- 
ment itself  had  become  tbe  piejr  of 
every  shark  and  usurer  in  the  stock 
alleys  of  the  nation.  When  the  tax- 
es should  be  again  wanted,  th^ 
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would  be  again  delayed,  till  the  na- 
tion was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
If  the  geutkmen  who  were  press- 
ing forward  the  measure  thought 
they  were  running  the  race  of  popu- 
larity, he  should  impede  their  pro- 
gress but  a  few  minutes.  He  wish- 
ed ihem  to  reflect  a  moment,  whether 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  seriously  injured 
by  the  measure. 

Ji  r.  Sergtant^  (Penn. )  next  spoke. 
He  disclaimed  all  intention  to  enter 
into  the  race  for  popularity,  which 
hai^  been  spoken  of.    On  a  subject 
of  this  kind,  there  ought  to  be  a  be- 
lief that  the  members  were  ail  actu- 
ated by  fair  motives,  particularly  on 
a  question  where,  it  appvareu  to  him 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  was  in 
favour  of  the  repeal;  and  it  was  to 
endeavour  to  show,  that,  in  voting 
to  repeal  the  Internal  Duties,  the 
members  of  the  House  might  act 
from  leasoD,  and  not  from  a  desire  of 
popularity,  that  he  rose.  In  the  first 
place,  with  respect  to  the  ryttem  of 
internal  taxation,  he  said  he  was  not 
apprized  how  the  argument  applied 
which  recommended  the  continu- 
ance of  a  system;  because  the  great- 
er part  of  the  system  which  had  been 
established,  the  very  bone  of  it,  had 
been  taken  out,  and  there  remained 
some  half  dozen  of  taxes  which 
seemed  to  have  been  left,  not  as  con- 
stituting a  system  certainly,  but  to 
guard  against  the  possible  chance  of 
a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  ^iow 
instead  of  talking  about  maintaimng 
a  system,  gentlemen  should  turn 
their  attention  to  th.*  taxes  individu- 
ally, and  see  whether  there  was  any 
one  of  the  taxes  which,  on  the 
ground  of  its  own  merits  ought  to  be 
preserved.    To  at  least  four  out  of 
six  of  the  taxes  which  remain,  Air. 
8.  said  he  had  decided  objections, 
and  would  prefer  very  much,  if  the 
revenue  derived  from  them  was  ne- 
cessary, that  it  should  be  collected 
from  other  objects.   He  instanced 
as  a  duty  particularly  objectionable, 
that  on  the  refining  of  sugar — a 
valuable  branch  of  domestic  indus- 
try, which  at  fonner  periods  had  been 


specially  fi)8tered  and  encouraged, 
by  drawbacks,  &c.    This  branch  of 
manufactures  was  exceedingly  op- 
pressed by  this  tax,  as  was  well 
known  to  many  members  whore- 
presented  the  towns  where  it  was 
carried  on.    The  tax  on  retailers  of 
foreign  articles  was  also  extremely 
oppressive,  failing  without  discrimi- 
nation on  every  one  who  was  honest- 
ly endeavouring  by  retailing  to  ob- 
tain a  liveUhood,  and  who  was  oblig- 
ed to  mix  the  smallest  particle  of 
foreign  produce  in  his  assortment 
and  we  have  seen  the  small  dealers 
vanish  under  the  operation  of  the 
tax.    The  duty  on  stamps  too,  was 
objectionable  as  operating  only  on  a 
particular  class  of  citizens,  and  that 
class  the  industrious  and  enterprising 
one.  It  operated  not  on  the  capital- 
ist; not  on  the  man  who  has  money— 
for  he  has  no  occasion  to  go  into 
bank  for  more;  but  on  those  who  are 
benefiting  the  public  by  their  ac- 
tivity and  employment  of  borrowed 
capital.  To  the  remaining  taxes  be 
had  no  particular  objection,  and  if 
he  saw  any  necessity  for  it,  would  be 
wilhng  to  continue  them.  But  why 
continue  them?  To  be  prepared  for 
war  hereafter,  and  not  overtaken  by 
difficulty  when  it  comes?    If  ever 
(said  Mr.  Sergeant)  there  was  a  pe- 
riod in  this  country  when  there  was 
a  stronger  possible  appearance  of  a 
continuance  of  peace,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  it  He  knew  not  from 
what  quarter  hostilities  could  be  ex- 
pected; and  he  was  sure  he  saw  no 
disposition  in  this  House  to  involve 
the  nation  in  war.    Mr.  S.  said  he 
would  not  recur  to  the  period  when 
these  taxes  were  laid,  nor  say 
whether  it  was  too  soon  or  too  late; 
but  the  argument  which  had  been 
derived  from  that  retrospect  seemed 
to  him  to  prove  too  much.    For  a 
man  puts  on  his  armour  when  he 
goes  into  battle  and  when  he  comes 
out  puts  it  by.    if  you  foster  the 
interests  of  the  citizen,  by  reheviog 
him  from  burdens  in  those  av9ca- 
tions  which  enrich  him  and  the  coun- 
try, it  is  then  you  prepare  the  ar^ 
mour  to  be  put  on  in  war.    Mr.  S. 
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said  he  had  still  another  objectioo  to 
retaiDing  these  taxes.  He  believed 
w€  could  not  long  have  a  surplus  in 
the  treasury.  If  we  began  with  a 
'  large  surplus,  means  wovdd  speedily 
be  found  of  spending  it,  and  that 
probably  in  projects  not  the  most 
useful  or  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity: and,  if  the  taxes  were  re- 
tained, we  should  find  ourselves  soon 
without  a  surplus,  and  in  the  case  of 
emergency,  instead  of  reinstating 
repealed  taxes,  would  have  to  lay 
new  taxes,  in  slddition,  to  the  same 
amount  as  those  already  existing. 
He  would  not  inquire  he  said,  wheth- 
er it  was  popular  to  keep  the  taxes 
on  or  to  take  them  off;  but  he  held 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  House  to  the 
'  people,  when  there  was  revenue 
enough  (o  m^t  the  public  expendi- 
ture, not  unnecessarily  to  continue 
the  public  burdens. 

He  should  be  unwilling,  for  him- 
self, to  take  any  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  continuing  a  broken  sys- 
tem, as  it  had  been  aptly  described, 
an  imperfect  and  unequal  system  of 
internal  taxes.    If  the  system  were 
a  perfect  one;  if  it  bore,  equally  on 
all  classes  of  citizens;  if  it  were  such 
a  system  as  was  both  necessary  and 
proper,  there  might  be  a  reason  for 
retaining  it;  but,  having  none  of 
these  qualities,  he  would  put  an  end 
to  this  mutilated  fabric  of  taxation. 
He  was,  he  said,  in  favour  of  keep- 
ing up  the  army  as  a  military  school; 
the  navy,  too,  he  hoped  would  be 
always  cherished,  to  defend  our 
rights  on  the  ocean,  as  it  once  has 
done.  Both  these  objects  should  be 
well  attended  to:  but,  if  we  had  al- 
ready revenue  enough  for  both,  and 
for  ail  other  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  rapid  redemption 
of  the  public  debt,  without  the  aid 
of  these  taxes,  why  should  they  be 
retained?  He  was  for  giving  an  op- 
portunity for  our  people  to  be  pros- 
perous, that,  when  their  direct  aid 
shall  again  be  necessary,  they  may 
be  in  a  condition  and  disposition  to 
come  forward  gnd  cheerfully  con- 
tribute it.  But  Mr.  H.  said,  he  ap- 
prehended the  recurrence  of  no 


such  state  of  things  as  we  had  lately 
seen.  Our  trials  have  passed:  we 
have  seen  the  worst  evils  of  our  day. 

Mr.  Borftoiir,  (Virginia)  said, 
that  when  it  is  demonstrated  that 
any  part  of  these  taxes  are  not 
wanted,  it  is  not  only  the  duty  oi 
government,  but  it  is  its  soundest 
policy  to  repeal  them.    Are  they 
then  wanted?  said  Mr.  B.  Look  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  state  of  our 
finances,  and  a  bare  glance  affi>rds 
an  answer-  to  the  question.   It  ap- 
pears, that  such  is  the  state  of  oar 
i^venue,  that  we  have  within  the 
past  year  redeemed  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  the  public  debt,  the  whole 
amount  of  which  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.    It  appeared 
also,  that,  after  the  Yazoo  stodi 
and  Louisiana  debt  were  paid  oS^ 
we  should  have,  not  only  a  sum 
equivalent  to  aU  the  expenditures 
of  the  government,  but  exceeding- 
that  amount  by  five  millions  annu- 
ally, up  to  the  year  1825,  which  is 
the  first  moment  that  the  war  loan 
of  1812,  is  redeemable,  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  for  it  Sbsdl  we  un- 
dertake, then,  to  lay  or  to  continae 
taxes,  not  because  we  do,  but  be- 
cause we  may  want  the  money?  I 
shall  not,  said  Mr.  B.  be  among  the 
number  of  those  who  refuse  to  lay 
taxes  when  the  present  necessities 
of  the  government  require  it,  or 
when  it  is  probable  that  they  will. 
But,  he  said,  he  held  it  to  be  bad 
policy  to  lay  taxes  when  not  want- 
ed; not  only  because  useless,  bat 
because  the  people  could  always 
make  the  best  use  of  their  own  mo- 
ney, and  to  collect  it  into  the  trea- 
sury would  be  to  withdraw  the 
means  by  which  manufactures,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce  were  foster- 
ed, and  the  national  wealth  enlarg- 
ed. And  to  withdraw  it  for  what^ 
To  lie  idle  in  the  treasury?  It  could 
not  Mr.  B.  said,  be  the  object  of 
gentlemen  to  take  from  the  people 
money  which  was  advantageously 
employed  in  their  own  occupations, 
and  thereby  enhancing  the  general 
prosperity,  to  become  a  mere  caput 
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fmiuuni  in  the  treasuiy  of  the 
United  States,  and  thus  lose  the  ad- 
yantage  of  capital  otherwise  active- 
ly employed.  The  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  wealth  of  the  goyenuneDt, 
which  is  enriched  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.  It  remained  to  see 
whether  the  government  could  use 
the  revenue  arising  from  internal 
duties.  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  show 
that  they  could  not.  Up  to  1 812,  he 
said  the  Louisiana  debt  could  not 
be  extinguished.  What  then  should 
be  done  with  the  surplus  revenue? 
Should  it  lie  idle,  or  should  the 
vemroent  go  into  the  market,  and 

?urcha8e   up  the   public  stock, 
^hat  stock  was  already  above  par; 
and  was  it  not  evident,  that  every 
dollar  purchased,  at  least  until  the 
time  approached  when  it  might  be 
redeemed,  would  contribute  to  put 
it  more  above  parP  From  Mr.  IS's 
examination  of  this  point,  he  infeir- 
red  that  the  government  could  not 
make  use  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
taxes,  if  they  should  be  retained. 
He  could  not  see  the  correctness  of 
the  reasoning,  he  said,  which  would 
lead  the  House  to  the  conclusion 
that,  because  it  was  proper  in  peace 
to  prepare  for  war,  therefore  mo- 
ney should  be  drawn  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  which  could  not  be 
used.   He  would  keep  up  a  small 
army;  he  would  increase  the  navy, 
because  it  could  not  at  once  be  call- 
ed into  being  on  occasion.  But 
though  a  navy  could  not,  a  system 
of  taxation  might,  and  there  was 
therefore  the  less  occasion  unneces- 
sarily to  draw  money  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people.  If  the  government 
did  not  r^eem  that  part  of  its  fund- 
ed debt,  which  constituted  its  por- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  tlte  money  ac- 
cruing to  the  treasury  (without 
these  taxes|  could  not  be  used:  but, 
if  that  stock  was  to  be  redeemed, 
which  was  optional  with  the  go- 
vernment, still  there  would  be  mo- 
ney enough,  without  these  internal 
taices,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  go- 
T-enunent. 


Mr.  JohiMon^  complained  of  the 
insinuation  of  Jtfr.  Baldwin^  which 
the  latter  immediately  explained. 

Mr.  Pitkin,  (Conn.)  rose  to  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  impression  which 
appeared  to  exist  on  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  respecting  the  amount  of 
public  debt  paid  in  as  part  of  the  ca- 
pital stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  which  amount,  it  being  op- 
tional with  the  subscribers  to  pay 
either  in  stock  or  in  gold  and  silver, 
Mr.  P.  showed,  had,  owing  to  the 
recent  rise  of  stocks  above  par, 
been  considerably  less  than  by  law 
it  might  have  been.  He  understood 
that  of  the  debt  thus  subscribed,  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
had  already  paid  every  cent,  not 
only  the  six  but  the  seven  per  cent, 
stock  all  but  their  own  seven  mil- 
lions, which  bore  but  five  per  cent, 
interest,  and  might  or  might  not  be 
paid,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  taxes,  therefore,  were 
not  wanted  to  redeem  that  stock. 
The  same  gentleman  had  also  no- 
ticed various  projects  on  the  table 
of  this  House,  which  might  occa- 
sion the  expenditure  of  money. 
When  that  honourable  gentleman 
had  been  long^er  in  this  House,  Mr. 
P.  said  he  would  know  that  there 
might  be  many  projects  offered, 
which  would  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  money,  but  which  would 
never  pass.  But  was  the  House  to 
legislate  on  the  possibility  of  ex- 
penditures being  authorized.^  Surely 
not.^Some  of  these  taxes,  Mr.  P. 
said,  were  not  only  inconvenient 
but  oppressive:  he  instanced  the 
dollar  carriage  tax,  producing, 
small  as  it  was,  70,000  dollars,  ai^ 
operating  with  extensive  and  vexa- 
tious inconvenience  in  particular 
small  states.  He  regretted  extreme- 
ly that  the  g^entleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  not  more  time  to  exa- 
mine the  facts  respecting  the  re- 
venue and  estimiates,  to  enable  him 
to  decide  with  more  satisfaction  to 
himself;  but  the  peculiar  situation  of 
this  bill  forbade  a  delar,  which  he 
should  otherwise  be  glad  to  a(foi4 
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to  gentlemen  desiring  it  If  the  gen* 
tieman  had  examin^  the  bill  and 
the  wbole  subject  with  that  acute- 
oess  of  which  he  knew  him  to  be 
capable,  he  would  not  have  suppos- 
ed that  gentlemen,  in  voting  for  the 
repeal  were  running  a  race  of  popu- 
larity. 

The  bill  passed,  ayes  161,  noes  5. 

Mr.  RoberUon  (Louisiana)  renew- 
ed a  motion  which  he  made  some 
years  ago,  for  a  bill  to  provide  by 
law  the  manner  in  which  a  ettizen 
may  exercise  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion. He  stated  that  during  the 
late  war,  many  citizens,  who  were 
native  born  Englishmen,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  and  treated  not 
as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  traitors. 
Admitting  this  to  be  true,  it  does 
not  appear  how  any  act  of  our  Con- 
g^ress  could  prevent  a  foreign  power 
from  the  exercise  of  those  principles 
of  law  which  they  deem  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  society.  He  next 
adverted  to  the  decision  of  judge 
Ellsworth,  denying  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, in  the  case  of  Isaac  Wil- 
liamo.'" 

it  v^as  certainly  proper,  Mr.  R. 
said,  that  there  should  be  some  de- 
cision of  the  legislature  on  a  ques* 
tion  of  this  nature  and  magnitude, 
which  at  present  depended  on  the 
bpinions  of  the  judiciary;  and,  as 
far  as  acts  of  congress  can  regulate 
judicial  opinions,  that  such  direc- 
tioas  should  be  given  on  this  head 
as  he  thought  were  obviously  just 
and  necessacy.  By  the  existing 
treaty  with  Spain,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  holJiog  a  commission 
under  any  government  at  war  with 
Spain,  whilst  we  are  at  peace  with 
her,  is  considered  as  a  pirate.  This 
extraordinary  provisicn  of  the  treaty 
roust  have  escaped  the  attention  in 
that  power  of  our  government  which 
makes  treaties,  or  it  would  have 
been  rejected,  as  well  for  its  cru- 

•  Vide  4  HalPs  Law  Joor.  461.  The 
Discussions    on  the  case  of  Aaron 
Burr,  who  claimed  the  rights  of  a  sub- 
ject of  Great  Britain,  in  1810  will  be 
foimd  in  6  Hall  Law.  Jour.  SO. 


elty  as  because  it  b  an  act  of  legis- 
lation to  define  and  punish  piracies,  - 
and  not  a  power  confided  to  the 
trea^-making  authority.  To  say 
nothing  more  of  that,  however,  Mr. 
R.  observed,  that  he  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  punishment,  due 
only  to  piracy,  when  found  with 
commissions,  in  their  hands  from 
any  government  at  war  with  Spain. 
He  wished  to  see  our  citizens  at  per- 
fect liberty  ' to  become  citizens  of 
what  nation  they  chose,  on  such 
terms  as  that  nation  should  pre- 
scribe. It  would  appear,  moreover, 
from  what  he  had  said,  Mr.  R.  re- 
marked, that  there  was  not  thai 
neutrality  in  our  conduct  towards 
the  two  parties,  in  the  war  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  which  we 
aU  profess.  In  this  respect  the  par- 
ties were  certainly  not  on  the  same 
footing;  since  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  employ  of  Spain 
against  the  colonies  is  not  consider- 
ed as  a  pirate,  but,  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  colonies  against 
Spain,  he  is.  He  did  not  know 
that  this  fact  would  have  induced 
him  to  have  brought  the  question 
before  the  house,  but  for  the  deep 
impression  he  felt  of  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  adopting  the  principle, 
abstracted  fVom  the  existing  stato<rf 
things. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Robertson 
was  adopted  without  opposition,  and 
without  a  division. 

Dec.  23.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Holmes  of  Massachusetts,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire  into  the  expediency  of  provid- 
ing by  law  for  appointing  Jostioea 
or  Conservators  of  the  Peace,  or 
other  Magistrates,  authorized  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Trimble  of  Ky.  offered  for 
consideration  the  following  resoln- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to 
cause  to  be  laid  before  this  Hoaae 
any  information  he  may  be  able  to 
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commanieate  rehitive  to  the  im- 
pressment and  detention  in  confine- 
ment of  Richard  Cowles  Meade,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Trfmble  made  some  remarks 
on  the  case,  which  were  calculated 
to  stimulate  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  government  to- 
wards Mr.  Meade,  as  involving  con- 
siderations in  which  the  dignity  of 
this  country  was  implicated. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  with- 
out opposition. 

Dec.  24.  The  bill  providing  for 
certain  swrviving  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
was  read  a  third  time. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
JLowndet  to  recommit  the  biH  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  with 
instructions  to  limit  the  benefits 
of  the  act  to  soldiers  who  were  en- 
listed for  a  term  of  three  years,  or 
for  the  war,  and  who  did  not  desert; 
and  to  officers  who  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  to  the 
conclosion  of  the  war  in  1783,  or 
were  left  out  of  the  service  in  con- 
sequence of  disability,  or  in  conse- 
qo^ce  of  some  derangement  of  the 
army." 

The  question  being  stated  on  thus 
recommitting  the  bill,  Mr.  Edwards 
moved  to  amend  the  said  instruc- 
tions by  striking  out  the  words 
♦«  three  yeart^^  and  to  insert  in  lien 
thereof  the  words  **on«  year^'^*  it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

After  a  considerable  debate,  in 
which  Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Ky.  Mil- 
ler, Ogle,  and  Rhea,  took  part,  a 
division  of  the  question  being  re- 
quired, it  was  taken  on  recommit- 
ting the  bill,  and  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative, ayes  57. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  without  a 
division. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drak^  of  Mass. 
it  was: 

JUtoived,  That  the  committee  of 
Cknmnerce.and  Manufactures  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  granting  bounties  to  manu- 
(iirturer«  who  manufact»ir«  a  given 


number  of  yards  of  woollen  and  co^ 
ton  cloths,  of  a  certain  width,  and 
that  a  penna«ent  iiind  be  appro- 
priated for  that  pnrpose. 

Tuesday y  January  6.  The  bill 
providing  for  the  compensation  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  representatives,  was  taken  up, 
and  after  considerable  debate,  the 
allowance  was  fixed  at  eight  dollars 
per  diem,  and  the  same  sum  for 
every  twenty  miles  travel. 

Jasi.  6.  J»fr.  miliams  (N.  C.) 
submitted  to  the  house  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  a  per- 
son, named  John  Anderson.  The 
writer  ha4,  made  certain  claims  for 
indemnification  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  one  of  which 
was  Mr.  Williams.  Some  of  those 
claims  had  been  fiivourably  receiv- 
ed, and  others  were  still  pending. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  wri- 
ter commences  his  letter  by  thank- 
ing Mr.  Wilhams  for  the  attention 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  these  oon- 
cems.  He  then  proceeds  to  offer  the 
sum  of  SOOdollars  which  he  promises 
to  pay  as  soon  as  he  receives  some 
money  from  the  government  This  he 
states  to  be  g^ven  for  extra  trouble. 
He  hopes  his  motives  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  but  if  he  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  misunderstood 
he  prays  to  be  excused,  and  that  the 
affair  may  be  kept  secret. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Geoi^gia^  moved 
that  the  House  do  come  to  the  fol- 
k>wing  resolution: 

Resohedi  That  the  Speaker  do  is- 
sue his  warrant,  directed  to  the  Ser- 
geant-at- Arms  attending  the  House, 
commanding  him  to  take  into  cus- 
tody, wherever  to  be  found,  the 
body  of  John  Anderson,  and  the 
same  in  his  custody  to  keep  subject 
to  the  further  order  and  direction  of 
thi»  House. 

Mr.  Terry,  of  Connecticut,  in- 
quired whether,  according  to  our 
form  of  proceedings,  and  to  our  con- 
stitutional provisions,  ag^neral  war- 
rant, as  pioposed,  could  be  issued.^ 
Was  it  not  opposed,  in  its  nature,  to 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty. 

The  Speaker  obsefv^,  that  in 
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the  practice  of  tii^  home,  happily, 
instances  were  extremely  rare, 
where  such  a  warrant  became  ne- 
cessary; no  SQcb  a  case  had  occurred 
within  his  obsenration.  But,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  when  an  offence 
was  committed  a^^ainstthe  priyile- 
.  ges  or  dignity  of  the  Honse,  it  was 
perfectly  in  its  power  to  issue  a  war- 
rant to  apprehend  the  party  offen- 
ding. 

Mr.  Forsyth  tnmed  to  a  case  on 
record  and  he  was  sorry  there  was 
such  case  on  record— where  this 
proceeding  had  taken  jJace  in  the 
year  1795,  in  which  a  bribe  in  land 
had  beenc^ered  toone  or  more  mem- 
bers. Mr.  F.  then  conformed  his 
/  motion  to  the  terms  of  that  prece- 

dent (as  abore  stated)  from  which 
it  had  before  a  little  varied. 

Mr.  Liyermore  of  New-Hamp- 
shire asked  for  information,  merely 
whether  the  facts  on  which  the  war- 
rant was  to  be  issued,  should  not 
first  be  substantiated  by  oath.  The 
statement  came,  he  knew,  from 
a  most  respectable  source,  but  was 
not  ,  an  oath  necessary  to  justify 
such  a  warrant 

The  SpeakerjNud,  certainly  not 

The  question  on  Mr.  Forsyth's 
motion  was  then  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  ordered  to  be  entered 
unanimously. 

Jon.  7.  On  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Anderson  being  in  custody,  a  com- 
mittee was  uyporated  to  consider 
the  proper  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed, after  some  opposition  on  their 
report. 

That  John  Anderson  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  interro- 
gated by  the  Speaker,  on  written  in- 
terrogatories, touching  the  chaige 
of  writing  and  delivering  a  letter  to 
a  member  of  the  House,  offering 
him  a  bribe,  which,  with  his  answers 
thereto,  shall  be  entered  on  the  min- 
utes of  the  House.  And  that  every 
question  proposed  by  a  member  be 
reduced  to  writing;  and  a  motion 
made  that  the  same  be  put  by  the 
Speaker;  and  the  question  and  an- 
swer shall  be  entered  eo  the  min- 


utes of  the  Hoo^  Thataftersocb 
interrogatories  are  answered,  if  the 
House  deem  it  neoessaiy  to  make 
furUier  inquiry  on  the  subject,  the 
same  be  conducted  by  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purposes. 

Jan.  8.  The  prisoner  was  imme* 
diately  brought  to  the  bar  and  ad* 
dressed  by  the  speaker  in  terms  t» 
this  effect 

John  Anderson — ^You  are  no 
doubt  aware  that  your  are  boongliC 
before  this  House  in  consequence 
of  having  written  and  delivered  to  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  member,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  this 
House,  a  letter,  of  the  contents  of 
which  your  are  apprized.  Before  I 
proceed  to  propound  to  you  any  10- 
terrogatories  on  this  subject,  I  wiH 
apprize  yom  that,  if  you  hare  any  re- 
quest to  make  of  the  House;  if  you 
wish  for  counsel;  for  reasonable 
time  for  witnesses;  for  any  ef  those 
privileges  belonging  to  persons  in 
similar  situations,  the  House  is  dis* 
posed  to  g^rant  it  If  you  do  not  wish 
for  time  for  counsel  or  fiw  witnesses, 
the  Speaker  will  proceed  to  put  to 
you  such  interrogatories  as  piay 
seem  proper." 

To  this  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
replied,  in  substance  although  in- 
distinctly, that,  in  hi^  peculiar  situ- 
ation he  desired  the  assistance  of 
counsel;  he  desired  time  until  to- 
morrow, and  the  opportuni^  of 
summoning  witnesses  to  testiiy  ta 
the  character  he  had  sustained 
through  life. 

Whereupon  the  seigeant-at-anos 
was  directed  to  take  the  prisoner 
from  the  bar. 

Some  conversation  took  place  m 
to  the  precise  mode  of  proceedii^, 
which  resulted  in  drawing  up  a 
resolution  that  tiie  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  inform  the  accused,  that 
the  House  comply  with  his  requests. 

Mr.  Herrick  moved  to  amend  the 
motion,  so  as  that  the  acciued  be 
furnished  previously  with  a  copy  of 
the  written  inteiTQgaUmes  to  be  pot 
to  him. 

To  this  Mr.  Forsyth  objected,  be- 
oause  it  would  be  incoosbtent  with 
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^object  of  this  examinatkm.  The 
object  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
accused  admitted  or  denied  the  of- 
lence  imputed  to  him.  If  he  denied 
it,  it  would  be  for  the  Itouse  to  sub- 
stantiate it  if  he  admitted  it,  it  was 
for  the  Housa  to  proportion  its  de- 
cision therepn  to  the  magnitude  of 
tiie  offence. 

Mr.  Herrick  withdrew  his  first 
motion,  and  moved  that  the  accused 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  thcvlet- 
ter  which  was  the  ground  of  this 
proceeding;  to  which  was  added,  on 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Rich,  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Williams  ai> 
coinpanying  the  letter. 

Thus  amended,  the  resolution  ao- 
eording  these  privileges  to  the  ac- 
cused, was  agreed  to. 

Jan.  9.  Mr.  I^>eiicer  (N.  Y ) 
moved  the  ^Uawing  resolution. 

The  House  of  Representativies, 
entertaining  great  doubts  of  its  pos- 
sessing the  competent  power  to  pun- 
ish John  Andersen  for  his  contempt 
of  the  House  and  his  outrage  upon 
one  of  its  members.- 

Resolved^  That  aU  further  pro- 
ceedings in  this  House  against  the 
laid  John  Anderson  do  cease,  and 
that  he  be  discharged  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Sengeant-at-arms. 

Mesolved,  That  the  Attorney, 
general  of  the  United  States  be  di- 
rected  to  institute  such  proceedings 
a|^nst  the  said  John  Anderson,  for 
his  said  offence,  as  may  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of 
the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  provid- 
ing, by  taw,  for  the  punishment  of 
any  contempt  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  any  breach  of 
ihe  privileges  of  either  House. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  honoura- 
ble mover  to  procure  a  decision  of 
the  abstract  question  of  the  right  of 
Congress  to  pumsfa  the  flagrant  mis- 
eodduct  of  the  prisoner.  The  house 
bad  proceeded  in  this  case  without 
«<oath  or  affirmation,"  as  the  4th 
art.  of  the  amend,  of  the  constitu^ 


tion  requires;  and  th^  bad  also 
neglected  the  provision  in  the  next 
article,  that  no  person  should  be 
held  to  answer  for  any  infamous 
crime,  except  on  indictment  He 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
KerUuckyr,  and  &ey  were  answered 
by  JJfr.  Forsyth  (Georgia,)  who  de- 
clined following  their  argument,  but 
irtade  a  sufficient  reply  from  their 
own    admission.    Mr.  Barbour, 
(Virg.)  followed.  He  considered  the 
subject  under  two  aspects;  1.  as  a 
crime  to  be  punished  of  its  own 
enormity;  2.  as  a  breach  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  house.   On  the  first 
point,  be  supposed  there  would  be 
no  difference  of  opinion;  but  on  the 
second  he  contended  that  there  had 
been  no  infringement.    He  denied 
that  such  a  privilege  had  ever  been 
given  by  the  constitution  whelb  the 
only  immunities  had  been  so  particu- 
larly described,  {furt.  3.  sed.  6. )  as  to 
exclude  all  addition,  but  by  the  same 
formal  authority.   He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Robertson^  (Louisiana)  who 
contended  that  this  contempt  could 
not  be  punished,  because  it  had  not 
been  committed  in  presence  of  the 
house*.    Mr,   Tucker,  (Virginia) 
urged  that  the  idea  of  a  legislative 
bod^  existing  without  any  power  to 
punish  the  offence  of  bribing  its 
members,  was  too  monstrous  to  be 
entertained.    It  is  inconceivable, 
said  he,  that  the  convention  wUch 
framed  the  constitution,  should  have 
intended  the  qreation  of  a  legisla- 
tive body,  which  should  be  without 
the  power  of  self-protection;  with- 
out the  right  to  assume  to  itself 
freedom  from  disturbance;  without 
the  means  of  securing  order  in  its 
deliberations;  and  without  the  privi- 
lege of  preserving  itself  entirely  free 
from  the  influence  of  fear,  or  the 
corruptions  of  gfold.**— Some  of  these 
incidents  to  legislation,  gentlemen 
ha?e  been  compelled  to  admit.  la 
what  a  situation  should  we  be,  if 
our  deliberations  were  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  hisses  or  the  applauses  of 
the  gallery;  if  an  obnoxious  member 
were  to  be  put  down  by  the  threats 
or  tumult  of  the  »udieiiie,and  a  fa* 
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Touiite  •t>e&ker  oJMered  on  a  fa- 
Toiutfie  Bufa^ect,  by  shouts  of  appro- 
bation? Can  geDtlemen  deny  that 
we  hare  power  to  prevent  these 
things?  The  ^ntleman  from  Vir- 
ginia appears  to  confine  us,  eren 
under  these  circumstances,  to  the 
remedy  of  excluding  those  who  are 
riotous.  Within  the  walls  alone 
hare  we  power  to  act,  and  then  only 
power  to  exclttde--not  to  punish. 
Suppose,  then,  the  rioter  returns,  or 
betakes  himself  to  the  street,  and 
throws  stones  at  your  windows.  He 
is  without  your  doors.  Have  you  no 
power  over  him?  Hare  you  not  ac- 
cessarily  eren  those  powers  which 
every  court  of  justice  possesses, 
without  the  express  provisions  of 
law? 

Mr.  T.  said,  that  if  it  liad  been 
suffictently  established,  that  the 
power  of  punishing  an  attempt  to 
bribe  a  member  <^  this  Honse  is 
vested  by  the  constitution  some- 
where in  the  federal  government,  it 
would  not  be  less  easy  to  prove  that 
the  power  must  exist  in  this  House 
independanUy  of  the  otb^r  branches 
of  the  government  In  other  words, 
however  advisable  it  may  be  to  pro- 
vide bv  law  for  the  punishment  of 
the  of&nce,  this  House  may  protect 
itself,  even  if  there  be  no  such  law. 
For  bow  do  we  deduce  the  power 
to  pass  a  law?  From  the  delegation 
of  an  express  power?  By  no  means: 
but  from  the  necessity  of  its  exist- 
ence to  enable  the  legislative  jbody 
to  perform  its  high  and  important 
functions,  without  the  taint  of  cor- 
ruption. If  then  this  necesnty  g^ves 
the  power  at  all,  it  equally  requires 
the  authority  to  exercise  it  to  be 
vested  in  this  House,  independently 
of  the  Senate  and  particularly  of  the 
Executive.  For,  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  only  be  pro- 
tected by  the  passage  of  a  law^  it 
must  depend  for  its  protection  on 
the  Senate  at  least,  and  perhaps  on 
the  Executive  also.  And  what  may 
toot  be  the  situation  of  this  House  if 
'  it  is  hereafter  to  depend  for  its  pri  v  i< 
leg^s,  and  its  protection  from  the 
influence  of  corruption,  upon  the 


Executive  branch  of  the  goven*- 
ment?  Itis  thiit  branch  of  the  go- 
vemmeotfrom  which,  according  to 
the  true  theory  of  our  free  coostitn- 
tioo,  the  great  danger  of  corruption 
ti  lo  be  feared.  It  is  from  that 
branch  of  the  government  that  Jthe 
purity  of  the  legislative  body  has 
been  always  most  in  danger,  and  by 
which  it  has  been  always  most  as- 
sailed. Gentleman  will  do£  under^ 
stand  me  as  having  the  remotest  al- 
lusion to  the  present  executive,  for 
whom,  under  varying  circumstances 
whether  popular,  or  unpopular,  I 
have  always  entertained  respect.-^ 
But  we  are  told,  and  truly  tdd,  by 
the  gentlenum  from  Vii^ia,  (Mr. 
Barbour)  that  laws  andconstitntiaBS 
aro  made  for  bad  men,  and  have 
their  deep  foundations  laid  in  the 
iniquity  of  our  nature.  .MTben  the 
days  of  purity  and  virtue*  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  an  Executive  ma- 
gistrate shall  attempt  to  influence 
this  House,  or  any  of  its  members, 
by  its  corruptions,  how  deplorable 
will  be  the  condition  of  this  body,  if 
it  must  depeodd  upon  such  an  execu- 
tive to  g^ve  its  assent  to  laws  to  pre- 
serve the  house  of  the  people  from 
such  pollution. 

Mr.  HopkiMon  considered  the 
subject  in  a  new  point  of  view.  The 
members  of  this  house,  he  said,  per** 
sonally,  individually,  as  for  tliuem- 
selves,  claim  nothing  in  this  argu- 
ment; they  ask  no  protection — they 
assert  no  privileges.  The  pretension, 
such  as  it  is,  is  made  in  our  collec- 
tive, ropresentative  capacity,  stand- 
ing in  the  place  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  maintaining 
their  dig^nity,  asserting  their  rig-hts, 
providing  for  their  safety.  It  is  we, 
then,  that  are  with  the  people,  and 
the  people  with  us,  in  this  contro- 
versy; and  on  the  o^er  side  we  see 
but  John  Anderson,  an  acknow- 
ledged criminal,  who  has  insulted, 
and  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  great  injury 
and  disgrace  of  that  people.  If, 
thereforo,  I  could  ever  be  influen- 
ced in  my  conducrby  mere  popul»- 
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rity,  Iconld  lieirer  fed  myttelf  safer 
in  that  respect  thao  at  this  moment. 
We  contend  that  this  legislstire  bo- 
dy of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
has,  and  must  necessarily,  from  the 
rery  nature  and  uses  of  its  exist- 
ence, have,  within  itself  and  of  it- 
self, tlie  power  to  protect  itself  and 
its  members,  while  acting^  under  its 
authority  and  in  its  service,  from 
every  attempt  to  overawe  its  delibe- 
rations by  violence,  or  pollute  them 
by  corruption.    This,  we  say,  is  a 
power  inherent  in,  and  inseparable 
from,  the  existence  of  the  body — 
created  with  it,  and  derived  from  the 
same  authority.   All  this  is  denied 
by  our  opponents.  You  will  observe, 
sir,  I  keep  out  of  view,  m  stating  this 
proposition,  every  idea  of  punish- 
ment for  an  offence  or  crime;  thus 
avoiding  a  great  mass  of  objections 
growing  out  of  that  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  founded  on  the  provisions 
in  the  constitution  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  erimes.  I  consider  the 
right  contended  for,  solely  as  a  pro- 
tecting, not  a  vindictive  or  punish- 
ing power,  and  of  course  the  exer- 
cise and  extent  of  the  right  is  deter- 
mined and  limited  by  the  protection 
required,  be  that  more  or  less.  Is 
there,  sir,  any  right,  any  principle, 
more  familiar  with  the  nature  of  man 
than  this,  of  self-protection  from  ev- 
ery species  of  injury?   Nor,  indeed, 
is  this  all-pervading  principle  confin- 
ed to  animal  life;  th6  vegetable  worI4 
claims  it  also.    Such  is  our  ground; 
what,  then,  is  opposed  to  opinions 
apparently,  at  least,  so  strong  and 
unimpeachable?  Why,  sir,  the  con- 
atitution — the  rights  of  the  citizen — 
tiie  danger  of  privileges  undefined 
and  undefinable.    It  is  not  denied 
tbat  other  similar  bodies  in  other 
countries,  as  well  as  our  own,  that 
•courtB,  great  and  small,  down  to  a 
petty  justice,  possess  the  power  now 
intended  for;  but  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  must  not  have  it, 
liecause  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution. Where  are  they  then?  In 
what  article  or  section  of  that  in- 
strumentf   I  agpree,  most  expliciUy, 
that  it  is  vain  to  show  the  reaoona- 


bleness,  the  necessity,  the  antmuity, 
the  universality,  of  the  prtnoiple  we 
contend  for,  if  the  constitution  pro- 
htbits  it  to  us.  In  that  case  we  must 
pardon  it.  I  surrender  every  thing  to 
that  supreme  power.  But,  sir,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  really 
has  taken  irom  this  body  a  power 
heretofore  belonging  t<T  every  simi- 
lar body,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
and  demand  that  it  be  clearly  and 
explicitly  shown;  and  that  it  would 
be  most  easy  to  show  it.  Yet  we  find 
the  gentlemen  who  h<^d  this  ground 
have  no  concert  or  agreement  as  to 
what  part  of  the  /constitution  con- 
tains this  important  prohibition. 
One  finds  it  in  certain  express  pro- 
visions, which  he  asserts  to  be  clear 
and  conclusive;  another  infers  it 
from  certain  given  powers,  which 
are  alleged  to  be  exclusive  of  all 
others;  and  a  third  class  deduces  it 
from  the  nature  and  spirit  of  our 
government  Now,  sir,  it  is  not  un- 
im  to  say,  that  a  prohibition  so  dif- 
ficult to  be  fixed  to  any  part  of  the 
constitution,  really  exists  in  no  part 
of  it;  and  that  we  need  not  fear  to 
violate  an  instrument  which  takes 
so  little  care  of  itself  in  this  respect. 
The  hon.  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tions, relied  on  express  prohibitions, 
which  he  thought  he  discovered  in 
those  parts  of  the  constitution  which 
require  an  oath  previous  to  the  issu- 
ing of  a  warrant;  which  protect  the 
citizen  from  being  called  to  answer 
for  any  crime,  unless  on  the  present- 
ment or,  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
securing  him  from  being  put  twice 
in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence; 
and  which  assure  to  him  a  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury.   The  se- 
curity of  these  important  rights  is 
ibund  in*  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
amendments  of  the  constitution.  I 
shall  omit  to  trouble  the  house  with 
the  answers  I  had  intended  to  make 
to  these  several  objection*,  because 
they  have  been  sufficientiy  refuted 
already,  and  because,  in  the  subse- 
quent stipes  of  the  debate,  they 
seep  to  nave  been  abandoned  by 
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«rei7  body.  I  consider  them  to  hare 
^Hed  a  natural  death;  and  would  not 
disturb  their  repoee.  As  to  our  hav- 
ing issued  the  warrant  for  arresting 
Anderson^  without  a  previous  oath 
of  his  offence,  it  is  obrious  that,  if 
the  objection  be  well  founded,  it 
comes  too  late;  and  can  be  no  rea- 
■on  for  passiiy^  the  resolution  direct- 
in|^  his  discha^e.  The  utmost  effeet 
^rould  be  to  acknowledge  and  cor- 
feet  the  error,  and  detain  him  until 
it  was  done.  But  in  truth  it  was  no 
error,  iinmded  we  have  power  to 
proceed  in  the  case  at  all.  ^  need 
not  repeat  what  has  been  so  well 
aaid,  to  show  that  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  on  this  subject  has  not, 
and  nerer  was  intended  to  hare  any 
possible  relation  to  a  case  like  this. 
It  looks  ^wholly  to  other  objects.  I 
defend  the  warrant  without  oath  on 
this  ground.  We  assume  the  right 
to  act  at  all  in  the  case,  from  the 
powers  we  allege  to  be  neoessarily 
rested  in  erery  pubUc  body;  and, 
this  established,  we  look  for  the 
i9ode  of  proceeding  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  to  the  precedents  and 
practice  of  similar  bodies  ^^ting  in 
similar  cases.  We  take  tlie  whole 
system  together,  as  well  the  power 
claimed  as  the  means  of  giving  it  ef- 
fect and  operation.  Now,  without 
looking  to  the  precedents  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  we  hare  the  exam- 
ple of  our  own  congress,  in  a  case  in 
erery  respect  the  same  with  this, 
eren  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  In 
the  case  of  RoAdctU  and  Whitney , 
so  often  mentioned,  the  warrants 
were  issued  on  the  representation  of 
the  facts  made  by  members  in  their 
places,  and  it  nerer  was  required 
that  they  should  verify  their  repre- 
sentations by  oath.  So  in  every 
other  instance.  The  hon.  gentleman 
from  New  York  having  established 
himself,  as  he  supposed,  on  his  con- 
stitutional ground,  of  which  I  shall 
make  no  further  remaric,  proceeded 
to  assault  that  of  his  opponents.  He 
says  we  resort  to  necestitf/y  that  plea 
of  tyrants.  Why,  sir,  it  may  be  the 
plea  of  tyrants,  but  assuredly  it  is  not 
exclusirely  thc^irs*  It  is  the  plea  of 


ereiy  body,  whenerer  it  exists.  It 
is  regarded  by  erery  body,  and  re- 
cognized by  the  law.  Tour  courts 
daily  depart  from  general  and  esta- 
blished rules,  on  die  plea  of  neces- 
sity. Men  are  permitted  to  justify 
or  excuse  themselres  on  this  plea, 
for  acts  otherwise  indefensiUe;  nay, 
insomuch,  that  the  necessity  a  man 
may  be  under  to  sare  his  own  Ufe, 
may  justify  him  in  taking  that  of  an- 
other. I  hope,  therefore,  we  shall 
not  fall  under  a  heary  condemnation 
for  resorting  to  this  plea,  if  we  fiBLtrly 
make  out  a  case  under  it  This, 
howerer,  is  denied.  We  are  told 
that,  as  any  actual  riolence  to  the 
house  itself,  disturbing  its  proceed- 
ings, there  iv  no  necessity  for  this 
proceeding,  because  you  may  re- 
more  the  offender.  First,  let  me  ask 
the  gentlemen  who  are  so  tiberal  as 
to  grant  us  this  power,  and  yet  will 
allow  us  nothing  not  found  in  the 
constitution.  Where  they  find  it  in 
that  instrument;  and  if  they  claim  a 
right,  and  imply  or  assume,  from  ne- 
cessity, so  far,  what  is  to  prerent 
other  gentlemen  who  think  the  ne- 
cessity goes  much  farther,  from  im- 
plying or  assuming  it  to  the  extent 
of  tlieir  notions  of  the  necessity? 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  this  neces- 
sity, ihat  is,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
renting  actual  riolence  and  inter- 
ruptions to  the  body  while  sitting, 
calls  for  no  more  than  the  right  of 
putting  out  the  offender,  and  tfiat  the 
moment  he  is  thrust  over  your 
threshold  your  power  orer  him 
ceasea^  What,  sir,  is  the  ralue  of 
putting  him  out  without  the  right  of 
keeping  him  out^  This,  then,  is 
substantially  the  great  difiereix^e 
between  us.  Our  opponents  are  sa- 
tisfied with  the  right  of  putting  the 
offender  out  of  our  hall;  and  we 
claim  the  further  right  of  keeping 
him  out.  Without  this  he  may  re- 
turn instantly,  again  and  again,  and 
the  time  and  attention  of  this  body 
would  be  wholly  consumed  in  this 
pitiful  contest  with  a  ruffian.  The 
right  to  put  out  is  worth  nothing, 
while  you  couple  it  with  a  fight  and 
power  to  come  in.    Sir,  erery  mem- 
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ber  of  this  body,  and  more  especially 
such  as  compose  the  importaDt  com- 
mittees, is  in  a-pecoliar  manner  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  assaults  upon 
bis  honour,  his  feelings,  his  int^^- 
ty,  and  his  person.  Did  the  people, 
continued  Mr.  H.,  place  us  in  these 
posts  of  danger  uncorered  and  un- 
armed for  defencee'  Peculiar  hazard 
demands  and  justifies  peculiar  safe- 
guards; and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  saunwise  or  unjust  as 
to  say  to  us,  you  shall  encounter  un- 
common dangers,  and  h^ve  no  ftiore 
than  common  protections.  For  their 
own  sakes  they  could  not  say  so;  for, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  for  them  we  act  and 
legislate,  it  is  all-important  to  them 
we  should  do  so  without  fear,  with- 
out favour,  and,  above  all,  without 
corruption.  The  disgrace  may  be 
ours,  but  the  injury  will  t>e  theirs. 
If  members  of  congress  are  to  re- 
dress personal  affronts  and  injuries, 
attacks  made  upon  them  as  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  only  because 
they  are  so,  the  people  hereafter 
must  choose  their  representatives, 
not  for  their  wisdom,  experience, 
and  integrity;  but  for  the  strength 
of  their  nerves,  and  the  power  of 
their  arms. 

•  The  hon.  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  next  attacks  us  for  relying 
on  precedents  to  support  us,  declar- 
ing that  they  are  the  expedient  of  a 
bs^  cause.  Not  so  say  my  books  and 
experience— On  the  contrary,  I 
have  been  taught  to  consider  an  ad- 
lierence  to  precedents,  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  law;  as  the  great  safety 
of  every  right  to  the  citizen.  To 
have  the  law  fixed,  and  to  know 
what  it  is,  is  the  great  desideratum 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  civil 
and  criminal;  insomuch  that  learned 
judges  have  said  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, in  many  cases,  that  the  law 
should  be  certain  than  right.  If  pre- 
cedents are  disregarded;  if  what  is 
the  rule  of  action  to  day  was  not  the 
rule  yesterday,  and  will  not  be  so 
to-morrow,  what  guide  has  the  citi- 
zen for  his  conduct;  what  security 
has  he  for  his  person,  his  property, 
his  most  sacred  rights^   W&t  then 


are  the  precedents  we  rely  on,  in 
support  of  the  power  in  cases  of  con* 
tempt?  They  are  furnished  from  the 
examples  of  the  British  Parliament; 
of  our  own  Congress;  of  our  Stata 
Legislatures;  and  of  every  Court  in 
the  country;  majpng  a  body  and 
weight  of  precedent  which  we  can- 
not disregard,  without  more  confi- 
dence in  ourselves  and  more  respond 
sibility  than  I  am  willing  to  assume. 
I  beg  leave  to  inquire  into  the  ob- 
jections ijb  these  several  authorities; 
first  premising,  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  found  the  right  upon  them,  or  to 
consider  them  as  creating  or  giving 
the  ri^t,  but  merely  as  evidences 
of  its  existence  and  utility.  Thej 
fumidh  argument  rather  than  au« 
thority:  First,'  as  to  the  usage  of  the 
British  Parliament  I  will  not,  said 
Mr.  H.  be  understood  as  pretend- 
ing this  usage  has  any  binding  force 
upon  this  house  of  any  sort  or  in  any 
deg^ree.  But  I  may  say  there  is  such 
similarity  in  many  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  construction  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  and  our  own,  that 
we  may  wisely  take  into  our  consi- 
deration what  they  have  found  ex- 
pedient ahd  ssLfe  to  be  done.  We 
may  look  to  them  for  instruction  in 
legislation  as  we  do  in  law,  medi- 
cine, or  any  of  the  sciences;  we  may 
use  the  lessons  of  their  experience 
and  the  light  of  their  knowledge 
without  degradation  or  subservien- 
cy. But,  to  break  us  up  in  this  part 
of  our  arg^uments  we  are  told,  with 
some  exultation,  that  this  is  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  which 
has  no  authority  or  force  in  this 
countrv,  and  that  it  has  been  so  ra- 
peatedly  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.— Both 
positions  are  unfounded.  In  the  first 
place,  the  power  in  ques^on  is  not 
derived  from  the  common^  law  of 
England;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  Supreme  Court  never  has  decid- 
ed that  that  common  law  has  no 
force  or  authority  in  this  country; 
but  exacUy  the  reverse.  As  to  the 
first  point — the  right  we  contend  for 
has  neither  its  authority  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  nature  and  necessity.  It 
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U  a  coeral  with  the  first  auemblsg^ 
of  men  that  erer  met  together  for 
deliberation  or  action;  for,  without 
it,  they  could  neither  hare  deUbera« 
led  or  acted.  It  is  long  antecedent 
to  the  common  law  of  England  her- 
tel^  and  is  now  known  and  practts* 
ed  where  neither  England  or  her 
cdroraoo  law  hare  ever  been  heard 
of.  You  will  find  it  asserted  and  un- 
derstood equally  in  the  legislative  as- 
Bwblies  of  Greece  and  at  die  coun* 
eil  fires  of  the  Cherokees.  It  be- 
longs to  no  state  of  society  or  period 
of  time;  but  is  as  universal  as  the 
law  of  self-preservation  from  vio- 
lence and  ii^ury.  The  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  if 
we  can  properly  say  any  thing  has 
been  decided,  applies  only  to  the 
question  whether  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  hare  jurisdiction  of 
offsnces  at  common  law;  that  is, 
whether  they  can  undertake  to  try 
and  punish  a  crime,  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  which  is  not  ex[H«86- 
ly  given  to  thenr  by  the  constitution 
CMT  some  law  of  the  United  States— 
Even  this  limited  question  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  be  settled!  although 
two  hon.  gentlemen  in  the  'course 
of  this  debate,  the  one  highly  res- 
pected in  his  professional  and  the 
odier  in  his  judicial  character,  have 
declared  it  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
cided, but' they  have  not  been  good 
enough  to  refer  us  to  these  repeat- 
ed decisions.  The  gentleman  from 
fMissUHppi  read  the  opinion  of  a  sin- 
gle Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  whom,  I  believe,  the  doubt  ori- 
ginated; but  this  cannot  be  called 
the  opinion  of  the  court  The  gen- 
tleman from  ^eW' York  referred  to 
another  case,  which,  it  is  true,  as 
for  as  it  o^s,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
court  But  it  passed  without  argu- 
ment: and  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  been  so  far  from 
considering  the  question  settled  by 
that  case,  that,  so  late  as  in  the  year 
1816,  they  invited  an  ai^umentof 
tke  question,  some  of  them  indeed 
declaring  they  considered  the  point 
settled,  and  others  as  expressly  say- 
ing they  did  not  so  consider  it;  and 


all  being  willing  to  hear  the  argu- 
ment which  is  never  allowed  on  a 
decided  question.  Let  that  point* 
however,  be  or  be  not  decided,  it  is 
widely  different  from  the  position 
now  taken,  that  the  common  law 
of  England  has  no  force  or  authority, 
in  the  courts  of  iMs  country;  the 
contrary  of  which  is  recognized 
daily  almost  by  every  court  in  the 
countiy.  It  is  remarkable  that  its 
authority  has  been  pcurticularly  ac- 
knowledged, and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  too,  i9  the  very  matter  of  con- 
tempt; the  whole  manner  of  proceed-- 
iag  incases  of  that  kind  being  de- 
rived from  the  ccmunon  law.  The 
grentleman  from  N.  Y.  in  order  to 
prove  that,  even  in  relation  to  con- 
tempts, the  courts  act  under  a  sta- 
tute of  the  United  SUtes,  and  inde- 
pendant  of  the  conuaaon  law,  has  rer 
ferred  to  an  act,  passed  24th  Sep. 
1789,  by  the  17lh  section  of  which  it 
is  enacted,  that  the  courts  of  the  U. 
States  shall  have  power  to  grant 
new  triak,  for  reason  heretofore  al- 
lowed, &c.  to  impose  and  adminis- 
ter all  necessary  Oaths,  Sic*  and  te 
punish  all  contempts,  &c.:  and  this 
is  the  law  relied  upon  to  show,  that 
the  common  law  has  been  driven  out 
of  our  courts.  Really  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman,  in  relation  to  this 
act,  I  thank  thee  for  that  word;'' 
for  if  there  ever  was  an  act  of  a  le- 
gislature which  recognizes  the  pow* 
er  of  the  common  law,  and  relies 
upon  it  for  all  its  force,  efficacy  and 
execution,  it  is  the  very  one  referr- 
ed to.  The  courts  are  to  grant  new 
trials,  for  reasons  for  which  they 
have  been  usually  granted.  And  how 
are  the  courts  to  discover  what  these 
reasons  are,  but  by  the  decisions 
of  courts  founded  on  the  common 
lawP  They  are  to  impose  and  admi- 
nister all  necessary  oaths;  is  no  re- 
ference to  be  bad  to  the  common 
law  to  ascertain  what  oaths  have 
been  considered  as  necessary  and 
properto  be  imposed  and  administer- 
ed? They  are  to  punish  contempts 
against  tiieir  authority;  and  how 
shall  tl)ey  decide  what  is  or  is  not 
contempt  of  that  authority,  in  the 
understanding  of  the  law,  but  by  re- 
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ference  to  precedents  and  the  com- 
mon law?  If  we  reject  the  aid  of  the 
common  law,  we  are  abeolutelj 
without  a  i^de  or  rule,  either  for 
the  court  or  citizen.  The  truth  is, 
tir,  there  is  no  oast  of  leg^  contro- 
versy, civil  or  criminal,  which  can 
be  carried  through  our  courts,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  final  inue, 
without  in  some  stag^e  of  it,  or  in 
some  manner,  applying  to  the  com- 
mon law. 

If,  however,  the  precedents  of  the 
Englbh  parliament  are  to  have  no 
weight  with  us  on  this  occasion, 
what  objection  can  be  made  to  those 
of  our  own  congress,  sitting  under 
the  same  constitution  which  governs 
lis,  and  having  the  same  obligation 
to  observe  it.  Several  cases  have 
been  produced,  in  which  the  con- 
gress have  exercised  the  power  of 
proceeding  in  the  wa^  we  are  pro- 
ceeding, against  a  citizen  guilty  of 
%  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  one 
of  them  precisely  the  same  as  this. 
It  is  not  controverted  that  all  the 
state  legislatures  assume  this  pow- 
er, and,  in  some  instances,  have  ex- 
ercised it;  and  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  every  court  in  the  coun- 
try, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
even  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  has 
exercised  this  power,  it  never  hav- 
iog  been  doubted,  nor  its  utility  and 
necessity  denied.  This  mass  of  pre- 
cedent proves,  beyond  all  question, 
that  by  a  sort  of  universal  consent, 
it  has  been  conceded  and  understood 
that  every  body,  created  either  to 
make  or  administer  the  laws  of  the 
ccmntiy,  must  have  a  power  within 
itself^  and  independent  of  the  other 
tribunals  of  justice,  to  protect  itself 
from  violence,  from  insult,  from  e^e- 
ty  thing  and  everybody  that  would 
interrupt  or  corrupt  its  deliberations 
and  decisions;  and  that  the  use  and 
exercise  of  ^is  power  roust  be  left 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  sound  dis- 
cretion and  responsibility  of  the  bo- 
dy exercising  it. 

The  gentleman  from  yirginia(Mr. 
Barbour^  places  his  opposition  to  our 
proceedmg  upon  ground  wholly  dif- 
forent  from  the  honourable  gentle- 


man from  New- York.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  discover^any  absohite  pro- 
hibition of  this  power  in  the  consti- 
tution; but  comes  at  it  argumenta- 
tively,  by  inference.  The  gentleman 
maintains  his  argument,  not  only 
by  rejecting  altogether  the  doctrine 
implied,  inherent  or  incidental  pow- 
ers in  congress,  but  thinks  he  finds 
provisions  in  the  constitution  which, 
by  fair  inference,  at  least,  negative 
the  power  now  contended  for.  He 
relies,  first,  en  the  6th  sect  of  the 
1st  art.,  which  relates  to  the  privi- 
leges of  members  of  congress,  and, 
second,  on  the  general  ground  that 
the  power  we  claim,  not  being  found 
among  the  enumerated  powers  of 
the  house,  it  follows  that  it  does  not 
possess  it;  in  both  points  relying  on 
the  known  maxim  that  these  affir- 
mative grants  or  expressions  of  right 
must  be  taken  to  be  exclusive  of  all 
others.  We  will  consider  the  objec- 
tions separately.  As  to  the  first,  the 
section  of  the  constitution  alluded  to 
provides,  that  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives shall  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  du- 
ring their  attendance  at  the  session 
of  their  respective  houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate 
in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place; 
and  it  is  contended  this  section 
contains  all  the  privileges  intendf* 
ed  to  be  given  to  either  bouse  of 
congpress,  or  their  members:  there 
being  no  right  to  assume  any  power 
not  Sius  given.  It  is  the  danger  of 
every  aiigument  of  this  sort,  that  it 
must  be  overthrown  by  a  single  ex- 
ception. If  I  maintain  that  parti- 
cular clause  in  the  constitution  con- 
tains all  the  power  intended  to  be 
g^ven  on  that  subject,  and  it  cAn  be 
shown  that  there  exists  any  power 
not  there  ^ven,  the  argument  is  de- 
stroyed; It  is  proved  that  all  the 
power  was  not  intended  to  lie  ex- 
pressed, and  the  barrier  once  Woken 
down,  tke  whole  subject  is  tluwn 
open  to  be  governed  by  general  and 
acknowledged  ptiiiciples  and  jm- 
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cedents  in  similar  cases.  I  ask,  then, 
whether  it  can  be  pretended  that 
the  section  referred  to  really  con- 
tains the  whole  system  and  doctrine 
of  prif  ilege  extended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  congress  and  its  members? 
Has  not  the  contrary  been  admitted 
again  and  again,  by  ereiy  gentle- 
man who  has  shared  in  this  debate? 
If,  then,  it  does  not  contain  the 
whole,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
rest,  but  to  the  sources  to  which  we 
have  applied!  In  the  first  place,  it 
IS  obvious  that  this  section  provides 
Nothing  for  the  protection  of  the 
house,  collectively,  while  actually 
sitting  and  deliberating  on  the  pub- 
lic business.  How,  th^,  can  it  be 
the  whole  law  and  power  of  privi- 
lege? Surely  it  was  known  to  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  that  it 
was  possible  the  body  of  congress 
might  be  disturbed  by  violence  or 
rude  interruption,  as  well  as  that 
one  of  its  members  might  be  arrest- 
ed or  questioned  for  his  speech  in  the 
houses  and  yet  they  have  so  care- 
fully provided  for  uie  lesser  evil, 
leaving  the  greater  one  without 
guard.  This  is  a  strange  omission 
in  a  deliberate  digested  s^tem  of 
the  privileges  of  congress,  mtended 
to  exclude  every  pretence  of  every 
other  power  for  its  protection.  The 
truth  must  be,  that  there  were  cer- 
tain known  and  accustomed  privi- 
leges and  powers  in  every  l^;isla« 
tive  body,  which  were  not  intended 
to  be  taken  away  or  diminished, 
further  than  they  may  be  consider- 
ed to  be  regulated  or  limited  in  the 
,  particular  cases  mentioned.  If,  in- 
'  deed  the  convention  intended,  for 
the  protection  of  the  citizen  from 
arbitraij  and  undefined  power,  to 
fix  precisely  the  whole  power  of 
parliamentary  privileges,  imd  to  ex- 
clude every  uiing  which  before  had 
been  so  considend  and  used,  they 
would  have  pfit  the  matter  past 
all  doubt,  by  saying  so;  and  not 
leave  so  important  a  change  in  the 
received  doctrine  on  the  subject,  to 
the  uncertainty  of  inference  and 
argument  But  how  is  the  house,  in 


actual  session,  to  be  protected 
against  violence  and  interruption? 
We  are  told  that,  in  such  a  case,  wa 
may  put  the  offender  out  But  I  ask, 
by  what  authority  are  you  to  lay 
ypur  hands  on  a  citizen  and  thrust 
mm  out  of  your  doors?  I  do  not  find 
this  power  in  the  constitution,  and 
I  am  told  that  I  must  not  go  out  of 
the  line  and  the  letter  of  that  char- 
ter of  our  rights.  Why  here  it  is 
agreed  that  the  necessity  of  the  case 
Justifies  his  removal,  and  that  we 
may  exercise  the  force  required* 
because  this  is  our  house;  and  any 
man  may  remove  an  intruder  from 
his  own  house.  As  to  the  necessity, 
if  that  is  once  admitted  as  giving 
power,  it  must  be  given  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  necessity;  andftfaat 
must  be  judged  of  by  every  member 
and  every  house  of  congress  for  it- 
self. Where  then  is  the  constitu- 
tional barrier?  Precisely  where  w^ 
would  place  it— in  the  necessity 
the  case,  fairiy  and  discr^tlyjudged 
of  and  decided  by  the  body  o&nded, 
governing  itself  by  established  prin- 
ciples and  precedents.  As  to  our 
deriving  the  right  from  die  right  we 
have  in  this  house,  as  our  house, 
and  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
we  would  assert  it  in  relation  to  our 
private  property,  I  ask  if  the  gentle- 
man can  possibly  be  correct  in  thif 
assertion,  however  ingenious?  Hiis 
is  not  our  house,  as  private  property 
is,  nor  do  we  bold  it  in  the  same 
right  or  on  the  same  principles.  It 
is  not  our  castle,  as  our  homes  are, 
from  which  we  have'  a  right  to  ex- 
clude any  body  and  every  body,  as 
we  may  please.  Can  we  shut  our 
doors,  and  say  tiiat  nobody  shall  be 
admitted  within  these  walls  but  our- 
selves? The  experiment  would  be  a 
dangerous  one.  To  remove  difficul- 
ties so  obvious,  it  has  been  suggested 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Manual,  as  weQ 
as  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  tluit 
we  should  pass  a  law  on  the  subject 
of  contempti,  and  prescribe  the 
mode  of  proceeding.  I  b^  to  ask, 
sir,  what  sort  of  law  would  you  pass? 
Not  surely  to  describe  the  offisnoe,. 
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or  fix  the  cases  or  conduct  that  shall 
be  deemed  contempts!  for  if  these 
%Te  limited  to  the  two  instances  put 
in  the  constitution,  you  cannot  en- 
large them  by  law:  you  are  as  much 
restricted  and  bound  by  the  consti- 
tution in  legislating  as  in  any  other 
exercise  of  power.  Shall  we  then 
fMLSs  a  law  to  prescribe  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  fix  the  punishment^ 
If  your  law  shall  g^ye  to  yourselves 
the  right  to  proceed  and  punish  the 
offender  in  a  summary  way,  it  is 
at  once  obnoxious  to  almost  all  the 
constitutional  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  us  nonr. 
.  The  subject  has  been  before  con- 
gress on  several  occasions,  but  the 
result  has  always  been  the  same— 
to  leave  the  power  of  the  house,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  proceeding,  to 
the  known  and  settled  rights  of  si- 
milar bodies,  without  any  li^islative 
interference  or  legislation.  What 
this  power  was,  and  how  it  can  be 
exercised,  were  well  known  to  the 
convention,  and  doubtless  intended 
to  be  assumed  bycong^ress  on  the 
same  principles,  and  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  legislative 
and  judicial  bodies  had  used  and  ex- 
ercised them.  The  second  point  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  I  understand  to  be  this, 
that  the  constitution  expressly 
grants  and  defines  the  powers  of 
this  house,  as  such,  but  gives  none 
such  as  is  now  claimed,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  understood  to  be  de- 
nied. It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
arg^ument  of  this  point  depends  upon 
the  same  principle  on  which  the 
gentleman  supported  his  first  point, 
to  wit;  that  the  express  grant  of 
powers  upon  any  subject  necessarily 
excludes  all  others:  and  of  course 
this  point  also  is  disposed  of  by 
showing  any  cases,  however  incon- 
siderable, in  which  powers  not  enu- 
merated are  assumed  by  the  house, 
and  admitted  without  question.  It 
is  denied  to  us  to  look  to  what  other 
similar  bodies  have  done,  or  to  draw 
any  authority  from  such  sources; 
because  it  is  said  all  this  was  well 


known  to  the  framers  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  would  have  been  inserted 
if  intended  to  be  given.  Nothing  is  to 
be  presumed,  nothing  implied.  But 
it  has  been  well  observed,  that  we 
daily  do  look  to  the  conduct  and 
course  of  proceeding  of  other  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  take  them  for  our 
rule  and  g^ide  in  the  construction 
of  the  constitution;  for  instance, 
when  it  speaks  of  a  "  quorum  to  do 
business,"  how  do  you  ascertain, 
how  many  members  shall  make  a 
quorum  but  by  reference  to  the  pre- 
cedents and  practice  of  other  bodies? 
so  also,  when  it  speaks  of  a  jury, 
&c. — It  is  answered,  I  acknowledge, 
ingeniously  to  this,  that  we  may  look 
to  such  authority  for  the  use  and 
explanation  of  terms;  but  not  for 
the  assumption  of  power.  Be  it  so; 
and  does  not  this  house  assume  pow- 
ers, and  high  and  important  powers 
on  the  same  authority,  and  without 
any  express  grantof  them  in  the  con- 
stitution? Do  you  not  take  to  your- 
selves, and  even  impart  to  your  com- 
mittees, the  power  ^f  sending  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  union  for  per- 
sons and  papers,whenever  itis  deem- 
ed necessaiy  for  the  public  good? 
What  power  can  be  more  absolute, 
more  inconvenient  to  the  citizen, 
or  a  bolder  intrusion  upon  his  per- 
son and  privacy?  Yet  we  find  it  not 
in  the  constitution;  and  justify  it 
only  as  an  incidental  power  arising 
from  necessity,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  similar  bodies.  But 
might  we  not  say,  in  the  tone  of  the 
gentleman's  argument,  that  as  there 
is  no  express  authority  given  to  each 
house  of  congress  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members,  it 
must  be  taken  to  be  exclusive  of 
any  power  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  any  other  person.  The  ar^ment 
is  in  all  respects  the  same  with  that 
urged  against  us,  and  the  conclusion 
equally  cl^ar  and  irresistable  in 
both  cases,  if  the  premises  be  ad- 
mitted. So,  sir,  we  appoint  a  ser- 
geant at  arms,  in  the  usage  of  other 
legislative  bodies,but  no  such  officer 
is  named  in  the  constitution.  It  is 
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an  answer  to  this,  that  a  power  is 
given  to  the  bouse  to  appoint  its  offi- 
cers; irery  true,  but  still  yon  do  and 
muM  refer  to  practice  and  usage  to 
determine  what  those  officers  are 
and  ought  to  be;  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  to  ascertain  the 
powers  and  duties  of  those  officers, 
none  of  which  are  prescribed  in  the 
constitution.  We  nnd  in  the  rules 
of  the  house  the  duties  of  the  ser- 
geant at  arms  prescribed  in  a  yery 
general  way;  and  his  fees  or  com- 
pensation for  some  of  them  fixed: 
among  which  it  will  be  seen  there 
are  idlowances  for  the  arrest  and 
custody  of  prisoners  taken  by  order 
of  the  house,  from  which  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  expected  that 
on  some  occasions  and  for  some 
causes,  the  house  has  power  both 
to  arrest  and  keep  the  person  of 
a  citizen;  unless  it  shall  be  confi- 
ned solely  to  the  case  of  absenting 
members,  which  construction  the 
terms  of  the  rule  negative.  I  ask, 
sir,  by  what  right,  on  the  gentle- 
roan's  argument  of  exclusion,  do 
you  pay  &e  seigeant  at  arms,  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  house?  An 
express  power  is  given  to  fix  our 
own  compensation,  and  if  this  is  to 
be  taken  to  exclude  every  other 
power  on  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion, we  have  no  right  to  pay  the 
attending  officers  of  the  house.  But 
the  right  arises  from  the  obvious 
principles  of  necessity  and  justice, 
which  must  form  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, for  without  them  it  cannot 
be  executed.  By  turning,  sir,  to 
other  parts  of  the.  constitution,  it 
will  be  seen  that  vastly  greater  pow- 
ers than  are  now  claimed,  are  ex- 
ercised by  construction  and  refer- 
ence to  known  usage  and  princi- 
ples; and  that  this  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusion cannot  be  maintained.  In 
the  general  powers  of  congress,  au- 
thorilj  is  given  to  constitute  tribu- 
nals mferior  to  the  supreme  court; 
and  in  the  second  section  of  the 
third  article,  the  judicial  power  is 
described  in  very  general  terms. 
But  what  has  been  done  under  these 
few  lines  of  the  constitution?  A  va- 


riety of  courts  has  heen  created  and 
organized,  exercising  most  of  their 
powers  from  known  and  established 
usage  and  precedents;  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  ofiences;  in  short  the  whole 
machineiy  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  civil  and  criminal,  has 
grown  by  implication  out  of  two  or 
three  clauses  in  the  constitution.  In 
conclusioQ  of  my  remarks  upon  this 
subject,  I  repeat  that  I  dismiss  the 
idea  of  punishment,  legally  speak- 
'  ing,  for  contempts  to  the  house;  and 
consider  the  power  altogether  as  a 
protecting  one;  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  power  proves  it  to  be 
so.  We  commit  the  ofiender  to  close 
custody,  because  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  offence;  and  we  may  continue 
him  in  custody  as  long  as,  in  our 
discretion  may  be  necessary  for  this 
prevention;  but  we  cannot  extend 
it  beyond  the  sitting  of  congress, 
because  beyond  that  period  it  is  im- 
possible the  danger  can  exist  or  the 
gfuard  be  necessary.  I  leave  the 
subject,  sir,  with  a  sentiment  of 
chief  justice  M*Kean,  in  tbe  case  of 
OswaJd,  where,  also,  the  power  of 
tbe  court  was  denied.  If,  said  be, 
we  have  not  a  power  to  punish  for . 
contempts  of  our  authority,  we  shall 
soon  become  so  truly  contemptible 
that  no  contempt  can  be  committed 
against  us. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  detail  tbe 
various  stratagems  which  were  em- 
ployed to  defeat  the  great  object  in 
view.  The  dignity  of  the  assembly 
was  finally  asserted,  by  a  resolution 
that  John  Anderson  had  been  guiltj 
of  a  contempt  and  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  bouse.  He  was, 
accordingly,  brouglit  to  the  bar, 
where  be  was  reprimanded  by  the 
speaker  in  terms  of  suitable  seve- 
rity. It  would  be  unjust  to  the  indi- 
vidual, not  to  mention  that  colonel 
R.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  house,  and 
other  respectable  witnesses,  con- 
curred in  extolling  the  integrity,  the 
gallantry,  and  the  patriotism  of  coL 
Anderson.  In  the  massacre  com- 
mitted at  the  Biver  Raisin,  by  the 
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Indians,  he  had  rescued  several  of 
bis  fellow  soldiers,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life;  and  as  his  perceptions  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  distinct,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
in  struggling^  for  indemnification 
against  Uie  devastations  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  their  allies,  he  was  seeking 
rejenge  on  this  lawless  combination. 
That  justice  was  on  his  side  he  was 
veiy  conscious,  and  when  he  re- 
flected, that  by  an  ^immediate  pay- 
ment, he  should  only  anticipate  as 
much  expense,  in  a  different  shape, 
and  prevent  the  delay  of  many  an^ 
nual  visits  to  Washington,  it  will  not 
be  minprising  to  those  who  justify  the 
mean  ft  by  ^e  end,  that  he  should 
have  adopted  this  unfortunate  expe- 
dient to  quicken  the  lazy  steps  of  a 
committee  of  claims. 

On  the  16th  Feb.  Mr.  Hopfcimon 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  establish- 
ing an  uniform  system  of  bankrupt- 
cy. Upon  the  first  section  being 
read  he  arose.  He  proposed,  he  said, 
to  g^ve  a  general  view  of  the  nature, 
object,  and  probable  effects  of  the 
system  proposed^  to  exhibit  the  ex- 
isting evils  which  require  to  be  re- 
dressed, and  explain  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedies  provided  by  this  biU. 
Mr.  H.  called  on  those  gentlemen, 
whose  constituents  mjgbt  have  no 
immediate  interest  in  these  reme- 
dies, Dot  on  that  account  to  refuse 
them  to  others  to  whom  they  were, 
in  the  highest  degree,  essential.  Mr. 
H.  here  gave  a  general  historical 
view  of  the  relation  of  creditor  and 
debtor,  under  the  Roman  law,  with 
the  tyrannical  and  cruel  power  af- 
ford^ to  the  former  over  the  per- 
sons of  the  latter  and  his  family;  the 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
debtor  under  the  milder  influence  of 
the  Christian  emperors,  and  gradual 
progress  of  the  same  principles  in 
England,  and  other  commercial 
countries,  observing,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  people  of  a  country  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, became  commercial,  and  ac- 
quired a  just  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
rests of  commerce,  the  condition  of 
the  debtor,  when  really  honest  and 


unfortunate,  had  improved,  and  the 
power  of  the  creditor  to  gratify  his 
malignant  passions  by  wanton  and 
malicious  cruelty,  had  been  re- 
strained and  abridged.  In  the  origin 
of  the  bankrupt  system  of  England, 
the  bankrupt  was  considered  a  cri" 
nUfuU;  "  but  at  present,"  says 
Blackstone, the  laws  of  bankrupt- 
cy are  considered  as  laws  calculated 
for  the  benefit  of  trade;  and  founded 
on  the  principles  of  humanity  as 
well  as  justice."  If  such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  a  bankrupt  law,  need  i( 
have  any  further  recommendation 
to  our  attention  and  favour.''  We 
know  the  importance  of  trade,  and 
we  acknowledge  the  obligations  of 
humanity  and  justice  as  fully  as  any 
people.  The  subject  seems  to  have 
been  considered  in  the  same  light  by 
the  framers  of  our  constitution;  who 
have,  therefore,  among  the  enume- 
rated powers  of  congress,  expressly 
g^ranted  the  power  "  to  establish 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies."  Mr.  H.  said  he  con- 
sidered this  as  a  declaration  of  ihe 
will  of  the  people,  that  cong^ss 
should  act  on  this  subject,  at  least, 
so  far  as  to  establish  a  uniform  rule. 
It  binds  us  to  no  particular  system, 
it  is  true,  but  it  does  enjoin  upon  us 
impressively,  to  provide  some  one 
which  shaU  be  uniform  in  its  opera- 
tion on  the  different  states,  giving  a 
certain  known  rule,  and  preventing 
those  numerous  evils  that  must  arise 
from  various  and  conflicting  systems 
in  the  different  states,  by  which  the 
relation  between  debtor  and  credi- 
tcMT,  so  interesting  to  all  classes  of 
our  citizens,  must  for  ever  be  chang- 
ing, be  imperfectly  understood, 
and  be  daily  producing  inequality 
and  injustice  between  the  creditors 
and  debtors  residing  in  different 
states.  Mr.  H.  contended  it  was  the 
duty  of  congress  to  carry  into  Offect 
the  will  of  the  people  thus  solemnly 
declared;  not  indeed,  by  an  impera- 
tive, absolute  command,  but  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  misunderstood, 
and  ought  not  to  be  disregarded 
without  the  most  clear  and  cogent 
reason.   Mr.  H.  insisted  that  when 
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the  serenl  states  parted  with  thia   all  its  citizens,  and  caiiiiot  afod  to 


umformity  of  mtem,  which  could  be  hand  and  foot,  at  the  wantonness 

establish^  only  by  the  f^eneral  gow*  and  will  of  their  creditors,  without 

emment;  and  that  the  states  baring  the  possibility  of  producing  by  this 

surrendered  the  power  for  this  pur-  bondage  the  least  reduction  <»f  the 

pose,  had  a  fair  claim  on  the  gene-  debt;  while  the  debtor  is  subject  to 

ral  goremroent  not  to  disappoiiit  incalculable  suffering,  and  the  com- 

this  expectation;  but  to  apply  the  munity  to  a  most  serious  loss.    It  is 

power  to  the  uses  intended  by  the  delightful,  said  Mr.  H.  to  anticipata 

grant  of  it.   Mr.  H.  here  enlarged  what  a  mass  of  talent  and  industry 

«pon  the  general  duty  of  congress  will  be  set  loose  by  the  passage  il 

to  take  up  and  organize  all  the  ced-  this  bill;  and  which  is  now  daily 

ed  powers  in  th^  constitution;  and  diminishing  and  perishing  in  iM^pe- 

explained  the  diiBculties  that  hare  less  want  and  useless  inactivity, 

arisen  with  some  of  the  stales,  only  Mr.  H.  said  that  the  country  had 

because  congress  have  been  relying  grown  rich  and  prosperous  by  com* 

upon  the  state  courts  for  the  exeou-  mercial  enterphzes  which  had  been 

tion  of  many  of  the  laws,  instead  of  ruinous  to  the  iodiyiduals  engaged 

organizing  and  bringing  into  action  in  them.    That  the  public  treasnry 

all  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  had  been  filled  with  duties  paid  on 

fitates.   Mr.  H.  therefim,  in  the  goods,  for  which  the  merchant  had 

foA  l^e,  relied  upon  this  constitu-  never  seen  the  first  cost;  that  there 

tionsd  obligation  in  support  of  the  had  been  instances  of  merchants 

bill,  or  of  some  law  upon  this  subject  failing  who  had,  within  a  few  years, 

which  shall  produce  uniformity  in  paid  millions  into  the  general  cof- 

relation  to  it   In  the  next  place,  fers.   Have  such  men,  said  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  H.  contended  that  the  example  no  claim  upon  the  country?  Shall 

and  experience  of  every  commercial  we  turn  coldly  from  them  in  the 

nation  known  to  us,  was  authority  hour  of  their  misfortune,  wMle  we 

not  to  be  disregarded.  He  then  ex-  riot  in  the  wealth  produced  by  their 

plained  the  reasons  for  such  a  sys-  exertions,  and  are  made  glad  by  the 

tern  as  applied  to  commercial  raen^  prosperity  which  has  grown  from 

rather  than  other  citizens,  arising  their  ruin?   Shall  we  Ic^ve  them  to 

from  the  nature  and  extent  of  th^ir  waste  and  perish,  while  no  man  liv- 

business;  the  hazards  to  which  they  ing  receives  the  least  benefit  from 

were  exposed  from  the  enormous  their  sufferings;  nor  the  least  grati- 

credits  they  were  obliged  to  give  in  fication  either,  unless  it  be  that  of  a 

the  course  of  their  business;  from  demon? 

their  distant  connexions  and  agents  The  third  g^und  on  which  Mr. 
to  whose  fidelity  and  capacity  they  JI;  maintained  the  necessity  of  pass- 
must  trust  so  much;  from  the  dan-  ing  the  bill,  was  the  situation  of  the 
gers  of  the  elements;  from  the  poll-  insolvent  laws  now  existing  in  the 
tical  changes  in  their  own  and  fo-  different  states,  and  the  ruinous  and 
reign  countries.  Mr.  H.  contended  disgraceful  effects  produced  by 
that  a  business  thus  fpeculiarly  ex-  Uiem.  Mr.  H.  hero  explained  at 
posed,  required  pecuUar  regulations  large  the  nature  of  these  insolvent 
and  protections;  without  which,  men  provisions;  their  inequality,  uncer- 
wonld  not  embark  in  it.  He  thought  tainty,  and  injustice;  threatening 
this  protection  peculiarly  necessary  to  destroy  all  credit  and  confidence 
tothis  country;  young,  enterprising,  in  the  country;  to  make  the  com- 
and  comparatively  deficient  in  capi-  meroial  intercourse  between  the 
tal  evchi  for  the  business  that,  on  states  so  unsafe,  that  its  extent 
commercial  principles,  may  fairly  be  must  be  greatlv  abridged,  and  we 
done.  The  country  too  wants  all  the  shall  become  aliens  to  each  other, 
labour,  and  industry,  and  eneigy  of  He  then  considered  the  effect  of  the 
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ittsolreDt  laws,  as  regards  tbe  debtor, 
tiie  creditor,  and  tbe  community. 
It  was  unjnst,  he  said,  as  regards  the 
debtor,  because  it  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  honest  misfortnne  and 
criminal  prodigality.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  insdrent  laws  require 
only  a  full  surrender  of  the  property 
in  the  possession  of  the  insolyent  at 
the  time  of  his  application;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  lost  the  rest, 
Whether  by  extraragance,  waste, 
g;ambling,  or  tbe  indulgence  of  any 
other  foUy  or  yice,  cannot  affect  his' 
right  of  discharge.  Is  it  consistent 
with  justice  or  sound  pcdicy,  to  deal 
out  ttie  same  indulgence  to  such  a 
man,  as  you  giye  to  one  who,  in  tbe 
lair  and  usual  prosecution  of  his  bu- 
siness, without  the  impeachment  of 
fraud,  perhaps  not  even  of  impru- 
dence, finds  himself  stripped  of  alt 
lus  property,  and  unable  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of'  his  creditors.^  The 
insolyent  laws  make  no  distinction 
in  the  csbes,  while  the  bill  on  your 
table  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  cre- 
ditors to  make  k  discrimination  so 
essential  to  justice  and  policy.  In 
die  case  of  die  honest  unfortunate 
debtor,  the  law  is  as  much  too  rigo- 
rous as  in  the  other  case  it  is  too 
nuld.  In  what  condition  do  you 
|>lace  him?  He  becomes  the  eter^ 
tialfliaye  of  his  creditors,  without 
yielding  to  them  the  profits  of  a 
slaye.— He  is  dead  to  eyery  exer- 
tion; he  is  lost  to  all  usefulness;  he 
has  nomeaDStoeam  a  fiurthing;  np 
inducement  to  make  the  attempt 
When  embarrassments  distract  his 
efforts,  and  difficulties  crowd  upon 
him,  he  exhausts  himself  in  unayaO- 
ing  struggles  to  the  last,  because  he 
sees  that  wheneyerhe  ceases  to  do 
so,  be  must  be  forced  to  a  gaol, 
lliis  is  the  certain  end  of  his  career. 
He  is  put  there  tostanre  and  perish 
within  its  waUs,  while  his  miserable 
wife  and  children  stanre  and  perish 
without  Andyhy  is  this  done?— 
Does  not  the  yoice  of  humanity  cry 
out  against  it^  Does  not  the  policy 
of  society  condemn  it?  Is  not  eyery 
sound  sentiment  of  justice  outraged? 
Why  will  you  permit  a  cruel  and 


merciless  man  to  imprison  another 
at  his  will;  to  shut  him  from  the  fair 
light  ofHeayen;  to  depriye  him  of 
the  sweet  air  we  breathe;  to  palsy 
his  limbs,  and  break  lus  hearts  For 
some  dangerous  crimed  No,  unless 
misfortune  be  a  crime.  For  some 
loathsome  yice?  No,  unless  poyerty 
be  always  a  yice.  To  what  use, 
for  what  good  purpose,  is  this  per- 
mitted ax^  done,  to  the  creditor  or 
to  the  community?  To  tbe  creditor, 
nothing;  for  gold  is  not  found  in  the 
yaults  of  a  g^l,  and  debts  are  not 
paid  by  sighs  and  groans.  To  the 
community,  worse  than  nothing; 
lasting,  serious  injury;  the  loss  of 
the  labour,  tiie  industry,  the  talents, 
of  many  a  useful  citizen;  often  the 
charge  of  maintainiiig  his  fatmily, 
made  destitute  and  miserable.  Mr. 
H.  remaii^ed  that  another  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  ftte  insolyent  system 
waste  put  it  entirely  out  of  the  pow- 
er of  tiie  insolyent  eyer  to  retrieye 
his  afg&in.  His  friends  are  driyMi 
from  him— knowing  that,  should  he 
afterwards  appear  in  business,  eyen 
with  their  means  and  assistance,  a 
suspicion  of  fraud,  in  which  they 
might  be  implicated,  would  arise. 
It  would  be  supposed  the  inscdyent 
had  secreted  the  funds  with  whieb 
he  again  appears,  and  that  his  chari- 
table friends  had  lent  themselyes  to 
his  fraud.  Besides,  as  whateyer 
might  be  found  in  his  possession 
would  be  Uable  to  t)ie  grasp  of  his 
creditors,  it  is  obyious  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  his  friends  to  fnmisb 
him  witii  their  assistance  and  funds» 
nor  for  the  insolyent  to  desire  that 
they  should.  He  therefore  drags  on,. 
liWng  partly  on  miserable,  and  of- 
ten dishonest  expedients,  and  the 
charity  of  those  who  do  not  become 
wearyof  his  wants.  If  the  insolyent 
laws,  said  Mr.  H.  are  so  pernicious 
in  their  effects  upon  the  debtor,  let 
us  see  how  much  better  they  are  in 
relation  to  the  rights  of  the  creditor. 
They  subject  him  to  the  gprossest 
frauds  in eyeiTshape,  and  from  eye- 
ry quarter.  They  place  him  in  a 
position  with'  his  debtor,  which  of^ 
fers  every  temptation  to  the  latter 
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to  cheat  him,  and  forniabet  him  am- 
|4y  with  the  means  of  doin;  so.  The 
first  right  of  a  creditor  would  seem 
to  be  a  full  and&ir  opportunity  of 
mquiry  into  the  aflhirs  of  the  ioiiol- 
Toot;  of  knowing;^  how  he  became 
unable  to  pay  his  debts;  what  pro- 
perty remams  to  be  applied  to  them; 
and  what  has  become  of  the  rest 
This  never  is  affinxled,  and  never 
can  be,  under  the  admioistration  of 
an  insc^ent  law.  The  nature  of 
the  proceeding  foriuds  it — ^thetri- 
buoal  before  which  the  examination 
takes  place  is  not  calculated  for  it, 
aodthewhcde  affiur  has  become  a 
mere  mockery,  which  the  vulgar  at- 
tend for  jtheir  amusement,  and  no- 
body looks  to  fi>r  any  advantage. 
The  notice  given  to  creditors  is  such 
as  cannot  reach  one  half  of  them; 
the  means  of  detecting  fraud  are  so 
incompetent,  that  it  is  idle  to  resort 
to  them;  the  discoveries  to1>e  made 
must  depend  so  entirely  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  insolvent  idmMii£f 
who  has  been  taught,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  thousands,  how  to  pass  the 
ordeal,  the  court  considenng  this 
business  as  a  sort  of  intrusion  on 
their  more  important  duties;  in 
short,  the  whole  proceeding,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  termina- 
tion, is  a  mockery  so  contemptible 
in  its  progress,  and  so  inefficient  to 
any  one  good  result,  that  creditors 
submit  to  be  defrauded  rather  than 
appear  as  parties  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing, with  a  full  knowledge  that  their 
opposition  will  be  effectual  neither 
to  discover  the  frauds  of  their  debt- 
or, nor  prevent  his  dischar^.  What 
can  be  the  amount  or  utiUtr  of  the 
examinations  which  take  place  un- 
der these  laws,  when  the  court  will 
appoint  one  or  two  days  for  one  or 
two  hundred  cases,  and  will  gene- 
rally find  the  time  amply  sufficient 
for  all  the  inquiry  to  be  made?  Mr. 
H.  said  he  had  known  as  many  as 
one  hundred  insolvents  discharged 
in  one  momuog;  had  seen  them 
flwom  off  by  six  and  eight  at  a  time; 
each  struggling  to  get  his  hand  upon 
the  book;  repeating  the  oath,  or  ra- 
ther parts  of  it,  altogether,  and  ex- 


hibiting a  aceoe  ofoonftmioBeqealif 

disgusting  aiul  ioiquitoua.    Bat  He 
monstrous  eWI»  of  these  iaaolrcat 
systems  are  focmd  not  so  mch  ii 
what  is  wropgiully  done  under  ttwa, 
as  in  that  which  nmy  be  n^lit&% 
or  rather  law&liy  dofse.    And  hen; 
said  Mr.  U.  we  open  upon  Hat 
boundless  field  of  fraud,  oormptioa, 
and  ruin,  in  whksh.  ire  see  the  vin- 
ous modes  resorted  to,  to  give  pie- 
fisrences  to  nnrtaoalar  crediton,  to 
the  utter  exchiakMi  o€  otlkera  equally 
meritorious  and.  jnel;  bjr  which  tfaoie 
funds  which  should  be  fidriy  distri- 
buted toalleviate  the  loeaea  of  aS, 
are  bestowed  on  a  few,  who  may  k 
preferred  by  cn.price,  bj  frieodsfa^, 
by  blood,  or  by  future  expectation, 
held  out  to  the  debtor.    The  whole 
power  and  machinery  of  asaga- 
ments,  judgments,  attachments,  tie 
brought  into  action  to*praiiiotea^ 
secure  a  pnrpoae  ao  immoral  and  na- 
just;  but  at  the  same  time  so  au- 
thorized by  £be  law  as  to  be  pboed 
beyond  the  reach  of  morality  or  jus- 
tice.   Nor  does  the  mischief  go  ai 
further  than  to  secure  an  mynat  pra- 
ference  between  creditors  of  equsl 
claims;  but  the  means  by  which  the 
may  be  done,  fornish  also  a  full  op- 
portunity to  place  property  in  Se 
hands  of  friends  and  relations,  to 
whom  nothing  is  dne,  to  oome  after- 
wards to  the  use  of  the  inaolreot  Urn- 
self.   Mr.  H.  said,  that,  anderthe 
patronage  of  these  inaolrent  Itwi, 
the  merchanU  had  now  established 
aoode  of  laws  for  the  payment  ef 
th€*r  debts,  which  is  at  once  destruc- 
tive of  all  commercial  credit,  and  sf 
every  principle  of  moral  justiGe; 
they  have,  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  their  debU  of  honour,  and  their 
debts  of  business;  and  the  former  are 
preferred  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lat- 
ter.  EndorsemenU  are  considered 
of  the  first  cla8s;--.yes,  theendoner. 
by  whose  aid  he  has  been  enabled  to 
sustain  his  credit  long*  after  it  ought 
to  have  sunk;  by  whose  means  be 
has  been  enabled   to  make  pur- 
chases of  goods  fhjm  honest  QDSus- 
pecting  venders — this  endorser  iS- 
nally  carries  off  the  property,  per- 
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hape,  the  veryN  goods  purchased  on 
their  immediate  proceeds,  and  the 
sellers  of  them  obtain  not  a  farthing 
from  the  wreck.    To  say  nothing 
of  the  moral  injustice  of  such  dis- 
tinctionsy  obserye  the  effect  it  has 
vpon  tb49  commercial  interest  and 
prosperi^  of  the  country.  The  debts 
oC  the  4iling  merchant  may  be 
100,000  dollars — his  property  may 
amount  to  50,000  dollars— of  course, 
a  fair  distribution  of  his  effects 
would  afford  to  each  creditor  50 
p#r  cent  of  his  debt,  and  the  loss 
would  then  be  ruinous  to  none.  But 
if  he  is  permitted  to  give  the  whole 
of  his  estate  to  his  creditors  of  ho- 
nour, they  may  receive  the  full 
amount  of  their  debts,  and  the 
others,  equally  meritorious  at  leasts 
obtain  not  a  cent,  perhaps  to  their 
entire  ruin,   A  strong  case  of  this 
sort,  said  Mr.  H.  was  lately  stated 
ii^a  Philadelphia  paper,  and  is  but 
one  of  many  which  occur  almost 
daily.   A  merchant,  he  oontinued, 
whose  dealings  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive, but  who  has  lately  failed, 
assured  me  that  his  destruction  was 
owipg  entirely  to  this  system  of  pre- 
ference; for  had  he  but  got  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  effects  d^his  debt- 
OEB  who  had  previously  failed,  he 
would  have  heen  able  to  continue 
his  business;  but  whenever  such  a 
j&ilure  occurred,  he  found  all  the 
property  appropriated  to  a  few  fa- 
vo^tes  of  the  debtor.  This  shock- 
ing' and  destructive  sjrstem,  said  Mr. 
H.  can  be  broken  up  only  by  a  ge- 
neral bankrupt  law,  by  which  the 
eilects  of  an  insolvent  trader  will  be 
taken  from  his  caprice  as  well  as  his 
fraud,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  distribute  them  in 
juat  proportions  among  those  whose 
claims  are  equaL    The  honourable 
member  made  some  further  illustra- 
tioos  of  the  pernicious-  effects  of 
tt^se  preffsrences,  made  entirely  at 
the  will  of  the  debtor,  at  a  time  when 
in  truth,  all  his  control  over  bis  pro- 
perty ought  to  have  ceased.  But, 
said  he,  one  of  the  best  uses  of  a 
bankrupt  law  yet  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  It  is  the  inducemeUts  it 


holds  out  to  an  embarrassed  man, 
when  he  finds  his  affairs  irretrieva- 
ble, to  surrender  them  into  the 
hands  of  his  creditors,  before  every 
thing  is  wasted  in  violent  efforts  to 
save  himself.  At  present,  seeing 
nothing  before  him  but  a  gaol,  to  be 
follow^  b^  a  perpetual  bondage; 
and  knowmg  that  these  conse- 
quences are  precisely  the  same, 
whether  he  pays  to  his  creditors  one 
half  of  their  debts,  or  not  a  cent,  he 
plunges  on  in  mere  despair,  postpon- 
ing £e  catastrophe  as  long  as  possi- 
ble; diminishing  his  property  by  des- 
perate expedients;  dragging  into  the 
vortex  of  his  ruin  every  friend  from 
whom  he  can  obtain  either  credit 
or  money;  and,  finally,  falls,  bring- 
ing down  with  him  all  who  have 
trusted  him,  and  spreading  his  mis- 
fortunes to  every  point  within  his 
reach  and  influence.  If,  such  are 
the  inconveniences  and  injuries  to 
the  creditor,  thedebtor,  and  the  com- 
munity, under  the  present  insolvent 
systems,  what  advantage!  do  they 
possess  to  counterbalance  the  eviL^ 
What  has  the  creditor?  Nothing  but 
the  chance,  the  valueless  chance,  of 
his  obtaining  his  debt  from  the  fu- 
ture acquisitions  and  earnings  of  his 
debtor,  it  is  a  right,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  an  empty,  worthless,  unproduc- 
tive ri^t;  which  may,  indeed,  be 
used  to  gratify  malice,  to  satiate  re- 
venge, to  oppress  the  afflicted,  to 
tread  on  the  fallen;  but  to  obtain 
the  debt,  never.  How  is  this  pro- 
perty, which  is  to  pa^  the  debt,  to 
beobtained**  Can  the  msolvent  earn 
it  by  his  industry,  when  you  place 
him  in  a  situation  in  which  industry 
will  be  useless?  Can  he  earn  it 
without  capital  and  you  will  not 
suffier  him  to  have  one  that  may  not 
be  torn  from  him  in  a  moment  Can 
he  even  rely  on  the  aid  of  his  friends, 
when  it  would  be  idle  in  them  to  af- 
ford him  the  means  of  helping  him- 
self^ knowing  they  could  not  place 
it  at  his  disposal  for  an  hour?  It  is 
an  undeniable  truth,  that  the  very 
right  the  creditor  has  to  the  future 
earm'ngs  of  the  debtor,  is  destructive 
of  itself,  and  renders  it  iinpossiMe 
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4hat  any  such  earnings  can  erer  be 
obtained;  the  mere  circumstance 
that  he  cannot  hold  or  enjoy  what  he 
may  acquire,  will  present  the  at- 
tempt, if  not  the  desire,  to  acquire  it. 
Mr.  H.  appealed  to  experience,  and 
asserted,  that  of  the  many  thousands 
of  persons  who  have  been  discharg- 
ed by  insolvent  laws,  he  had  never 
heard  of  one  who  afterwards  paid 
his  debts;  and  concluded,  that  this 
right  of  the  creditor  was  a  mere  fal- 
lacy and  delusion,  and  ought  not  to 
weigh  ar  feather  against  the  great 
and  manifest  usefulness  of  a  bank- 
rupt law.  He  asserted,  that  you 
take  from  the  debtor  every  stimulus 
to  exertion,  every  hope  of  reinstat- 
ing himself;  that  you  make  him  a 
rogue  frpm  necessity;  you  compel 
him  to  live  by  stealth;  to  feed  and 
clothe  himself  and  his  children  by 
fraud;  for,  on  this  strict  principle, 
that  all  he  may  afterwards  have  is 
the  property  of  his  creditors,  it  is 
evident  that  he  supports  life  by  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  him;  and 
exists,  from  day  to  day,  by  a  sort  of 
petty  pilfering.  How  does  this  hum- 
ble the  spirit  of  a  man;  how  does  it 
deg^rade  his  character  and  corrupt 
his  principles!  When  misfortune 
overtook  him  he  mar  have  been 
honest  and  honourable;  but,  if  he 
continues  so  under  the  corrupting 
influence  and  merciless  lash  of  an 
insolvent  law,  it  will  be  miraculous. 
How  different  is  the  case  if  yon  put 
this  man  at  large,  bis  honour  unim- 
paired, his  self-respect  not  destroy- 
ed, to  exercise  his  powers  of  mind 
and  body,  to  use  his  friends  and  re- 
sume his  usefulness  in  society,  im- 
proved by  experience,  and  chasten- 
ed by  misfortune!  Again,  said  Mr. 
H.  ii  there  is  no  instance  of  an  in- 
solvent's afterwards  paying  his 
debts,  how  few  are  there,  in  which 
he  has  had  any  property,  of  any  con- 
sideration, to  surrender  to  his  credi- 
tors. No  property,  real  or  person- 
al, is  the  usual  return— and  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned;  he  has 
no  inducement  to  stop  until  every 
iartbing  is  gone;  but  every  induce- 


ment to  go  on  to  the  last  extremity; 
and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  cre- 
ditor to  stop  him,  as  he  may  under 
the  bankrupt  law. 

The  obvious  recommendations  of  a 
bankrupt  law,  said  Mr.  H.  are  these: 
1st  It  furnishes  ample  time  and 
means  to  the  creditors  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  debtor  before  his 
bankruptcy,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  it,  and  inform  themselTes  of  the 
fulness  and  fairness  of  the  surrender 
of  his  effects,  and  to  grant  or  with- 
hold his  discharge,  as  they  shall  find 
him  worthy  of  it,  or  otherwise,  2d.  It 
puts  the  citizens  of  diflerent  states 
on  a  footing  of  equality  in  their  mu- 
tual dealings;  and  gives  a  known 
and  certain  rule  on  the  subject  3d. 
It  puts  our  citizens  on  a  footing 
with  foreigners  in  the  relations  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  4th.  It  over- 
reaches all  preferences  and  partial 
assignments;  and  fairly  distributes 
the  property  among  the  creditors  in 
proportion  to  their  debts.  5th.  It  oA 
fers  fair  inducements  to  embarrass- 
ed men  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
aflairs,  before  they  have  squander- 
ed their  property  and  involved  th^ 
friends.  6th.  It  will  restore  to  so- 
ciety a  great  mass  of  industry  and 
talent,  now  lying  useless,  indeed 
burdensome,  to  the  community; 
and  lastly,  it  will  pay  a  just  respect 
to  the  rights  of  humanity,  which  are 
outraged  by  the  power  the  creditm- 
now  possesses  over  the  whole  life  of 
bb  debtor. 

Mr.  H.  said,  the  most  difficult 
question  in  relation  to  the  bill, 
would  be  presented  by  the  first  sec- 
tion. It  will  be  found  to  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  English  bankrupt 
law,  as  weU  as  from  that  passed  here 
in  1800.  An  attempt  is  now  made 
to  limit  the  extent  of  the  operation 
of  the  law,  and  bring  it  back  to 
what  was,  certainly,  its  original  ob- 
ject and  design.  Although  it  was 
in  the  beginning  intended  for  tra- 
ders, and  all  the  reasons  and  policy, 
uiged  in  its  behalf,  apply  to  such 
men:  yet  it  is  well  known  that  by  a 
long  course  of  judicial  decisicrns,  the 
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proyisions  of  the  law  had  by  de- 
grees, been  extended  to  every  man 
who  could  bring  himself  within  the 
terms     buying  and  selling,"  al- 
though clearly  his  principal  occupa- 
tion was  of  a  different  description. 
This  construction  is  now  so  esta- 
blished in  England,  that,  although 
the  Judges  constantly  complain  of  it 
as  a  departure  from  the  real  object 
of  the  bw,  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  unsettle  it  As 
our  law  of  1800  followed  the  terms  of 
the  English  statutes  in  this  respect, 
we  also  adopted  the  construction  that 
had  been  given  to  them;  and,  said  Mr. 
H.  I  believe  much  of  the  evil  and 
unpopularity  of  that  law  may  be  tra- 
ced to  this  source.    In  framing  the 
bill  now  proposed,  all  thes^  judicial 
decisions  had  been  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  specially  excepted,  and 
tome  gfenentl  words  of  description 
adopted,  calculated  to  keep  the  law 
within  its  proper  legitimate  bounds; 
and  excluding  those  persons  "whose 
living  is  substantially  gotten  by  me- 
chanical labour,  though  with  some 
mixture  of  buying  andseUing,''  a 
limitation  taking  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judges  of  the 
•Court  of  King's  Bench.    In  intro- 
ducing this  restriction,  it  is  presum- 
ed, not  only  that  the  law  is  brought 
track  to  its  first  and  proper  objects, 
but  that  it  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
seem  to  have  complained  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  former  system. 

Mr.  Tyler  (of  Virginia)  followed, 
in  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  first 
section.  He  contended  that  it  was 
not  imperative  on  congress  to  pass 
all  such  laws  as  were  warranted  by 
the  constitution.  The  powers  of 
that  instrument  were  all  addressed 
to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  house. 
He  said  that  eveiy  class  of  citizens 
was  equally  well  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  die  act,  if  such  a  law  were 
necessary.  They  all  contributed  to 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  coun- 
try* and  their  interests  were  indisso- 
lubly  interwoven.  Does  the  prudent 
trader,  continued  Mr.  T.  require 


,its  provisions?  He  nevei'  ventures 
upon  any  hazard  to  the  whole 
amount  of  his  capital;  he  is  satisfied 
with  a  regular,  slow,  but  certain 
profit  If  visited  by  misfortune,  ari- 
sing from  any  unforeseen  occur- 
rence, he  has,  in  the  genera^  taken 
care  to  reserve  a  sufficiency  to  meet 
his  engagements,  and  to  act  the 
part  of  an  honest  man.  These  ai« 
the  men  who  constitute  the  pride 
and  boast  of  your  mercantile  cha- 
racter. They  require  no  legislative 
provision,  operating  as  a  receipt  in 
full  of  all  denmnds;  apd  if  such  men 
should,  against  all  reasonable  cal- 
culations, be  unfortunate,  their  cre- 
ditors will  understand  their  real  in- 
terest, and  indulge  them  on  their 
contracts.  Will  not  the  creditor  un- 
derstand his  own  interest  as  well  as 
the  honourable  member  from  Penn- 
r)^l?ania?  Will  they  not  also  know 
that  their  debts  will  not  be  dtschar- 
ged  by  confining  the  body  of  their 
debtor  in  jail?  Sir,  a  prison  is  no 
place  in  which  the  debtor  can  re- 
trieve his  ruined  fortune,  or  comply 
with  his  engagements.  I  appeal, 
said  Mr.  T.  to  the  experience  of 
every  member  of  this  committee,  if 
it  be  not  a  fact,  that  indulgences 
are  almost  in  every  case,  in  which 
an  honest  man  has  fallen  into  mis- 
fortune, extended  to  him  by  his 
creditors.  I  repeat,  then,  that  the 
(air  and  prudent  trader  does  not 
wish  for  this  law.   Upon  whom, 
•then,  will  it  operate  beneficially.' 
Who  will  seek  refuge  under  its  pro- 
visions? The  bold,  dashing,  and 
thoughtless  adventurer.  He  com- 
mences life  without  capital;  his  first 
flight  is  made  with  paper  wings;  he 
goes  into  bank;  obtains  an  accom- 
modation—secures, as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, his  endorser — ^runs  in  debt 
to  the  artist— purchases,  on  a  ere- 
dit,  from  the  fturmer  and  manufiu;- 
turer,  and  puts  to  sea.  If  success-  ' 
ful,  he  complies  with  his  engage- 
ments, and  is  rich;  if  otherwise  be 
takes  a  receipt  in  full  under  this 
bill— pays  off  thousands  by  an  oath, 
and  is  in  no  worse  condition  than  at 
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finU  HeiBthentfarowiiliid^afaiii 
npon  society,  not  to  pursue  a  more 
prudent  course,  but  to  react  his  for- 
mer extravagancies.  Tou  hare 
made  him  more  adTenturous  Ir^  this 
bill;  he  even  now  deserts  the  insu- 
rance office;  forby  sodomg,if  sue-' 
oessful,  he  secures  to  hii^lf  the 
amount  of  the  insurance,  Mid,  if 
otherwise,  he  resorts  again  to  the 
wjiolesome  medicine  of  this  law. 
Mark  him  still  further-^To-dayhe  is 
insolent— ^morrow  he  is  free  from 
debt  He  again  adventures.  Lotus 
imagine  him  suocesdul.  The  winds 
ha¥e  been  more  prosperous— the 
cloud  no  longer  lowers:  he  is  rich. 
IVhatis  his  coune  then?  Does  be 
pay  off  his  debts?  No,  sir:  he  dashes 
through  your  streets,  said  Mr.  T., 
in  all  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  laughs 
in  the  fhce  of  his,  pertiape  starving, 
creditors.  Is  this  honourable?  Ami 
yet  is  not  this  bill  calculated  to  pro- 
duce these  efiecti?  Can  it  be  regard- 
ed dishonourable  in  him  to  pursue 
this  course  when  your  law  points  to 
it,  and  justifies  him  in  it?  Is  it  not  to 
be  presumed  that  your  laws  are  ba- 
sed on  honour,  on  justice^  I  charge 
gentlemen  to  beware,  lest,  in  their 
exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  debtor,  they  inculcate 
dishonourable  and  unworthy  princi- 
ples. Sir,  said  he,  the  member  from 
Pennsylvania  exposed  to  us  on  yes- 
terday the  evils  arising  under  tibe 
existing  state  sj^stems.  In  order  to 
excite  our  sympathies  in  fiivour  of 
this  bill,  he  told  us  that  at  this  time 
Ihere  were  70,000  insolvents  in  the 
United  States.  I  did  not  understand 
whether  merchants  alone  were  ta- 
ken into  the  estimate,  or  whether 
all  classes  were  embraced.  But,  in 
order  to  have  derived  any  weight 
from  this  view  of  the  subject,  ought 
not  the  gentleman  to  have  contrast- 
ed our  situation  with  the  situation  of 
some  country  in  which  this,  his  fti- 
vourite  scheme,  is  in  operation? 
Ijook  to  England,  the  country  fhxm 
which  we  borrow  this  system.— 
There  they  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
this  bankrupt  AW,  and  yet  I  will 


undertake  to  s^y,  that  in  Englwd 
akme,  unconnected  with  So^hnd 
and  Ireland,  an^  whose  populatiso 
does  not,  by  many  millions,  exceed 
our  own,  the  prc^iortion  ef  insolreflta 
in  that  countiy  and  this,  will  at  least 
be  fcvund  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  a  thou- 
sand to  one. 

Mr.  Tyler  then  said,  that  in  his 
judgment  this  law  was  calcidated  to 
introduce  fraud  to  an  extent  oertais- 
ly  never  witnessed  in  tins  cenntiy. 
Sir,  said  he,  wili  not  this  bill,  dMNild 
itpass  into  alaw,  becomehere  wkmt 
it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  water? 
What  has  been  the  course  of  thnigs 
thera^  Has  theembezslemeBtof  e^ 
feats'  been  prevented  there?  The  par- 
liament  has gone  so  fhras  tomakete 
concealment  of  effects  by  the  bank- 
rupt, puniriiable  with  dea^  and 
yet  how  often  is  the  <»ime  oorannt- 
ted?  Every  inducement  is  held  oat 
hy  the  law  to  didionesty—^  starving 
wife  and  children  implore  bread  and 
protection  at  the  haiids  of  the  hus- 
band and  fiither;your  law  tempts  \am 
to  secure  it  for  them  \fy  concealing 
lus  money  or  ^ects,  by  proehiiming 
to  him,  be  secret  for  seme  three 
or  firar  months,  untfl  the  present 
stonn  has  subsided— until  ywst  cre- 
ditors have  giv^a  you  a  certificato 
of  discharge,  and  then  yon  may  in 
safety  enjoy  the  fruits.of  your  disho- 
nesty." But,  skr,  what  more  does  it 
do?  WI7,  it  holds  out  the  temptation 
in  the  one  hand  and  the  puniriuBent 
in  the  other.  Conscious  of  the  diA- 
culty  of  preventing  fraud,  in  what 
way  does  this  bill  undertake  to  guani 
against  it?  Tou  first  put  the  bm 
upon  his  oath;  ytVu  tiien  hdd  ovt 
inducements  to  informei^  and  even 
this  is  not  alL*  no,  sir,  you  then  call 
upon  tiie  wife  to  give  testimony  in 
GMidemnation  of  her  husband,  there- 
by breaking  up  the  marital  bonda, 
and  altering  the  established  laws  of 
society.  The  lovely,  delicate,  treat* 
bling  female  is  rudely  draggod  lie- 
fore  the  tribunal  created  by  this  bill, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ei- 
ther swearing  felsely,  or  of  convict- 
mg  her  huslramd  of  peijuiy.  Away, 
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than,  f  with  «-#f8t«tti  to  be  ex- 
ecuted ooly  by  «iick  means.  Sir, 
•aid  Bfr.  T.,  if  you  wish  your  <)iti- 
M»m  io  be  honest  and  virtuma,  do 
not,  by  your  legislatioii,  bold  dot  an 
iDyitatioo  to  a  difierait  state  of 
things.  A  republican  goiremieBt 
can  only  be  snpfported  by  virtue; 
and  the  end  <yf  all  oar  lefklation 
ahoiild  be  to  encourage  oar  lellow- 
ottizens  in  its  daily  practice. 

Once  a  debt,  ahraysadebt,"  Ib 
«  sound  role  of  poiioy.  Tbehoaoia«- 
nble  gentleman,  (Mr.  Hofrfrinson) 
nsked  if  weirooid  jdaoe  the  debtor 
«t  the  mercy  of  the  creditor.  No, 
eir,  saidMr.  T.  It  does  by  no  means 
fidlovr  from  the  rale  I  We  laid 
down.  BnprisonBiefft  Is  not  neoessa^ 
ly  to  enforce  it  Let  me  reier  yoa 
to  the  kw  of  Virginia.  We  hare 
adopted  in  that  state  the  cirii  law 
rale.  Hie  execution  is  levied  on  the 
body;  the  debtor  gfives  notice  of  his 
intention  to  the  creditor,  delivers  in 
a  eohedole  of  his  ellecti  on  oath, 
and  is  discharged  from  confinement; 
bat  the  debt  still  exists;  if  at  any 
tettre  day  be  acquires  property,  he 
is  stifl  liable;  nay,  if  he  has  sworn 
iiisely,  and  he  is  not  detected  until 
his  death,  even  then  the  creditor  le- 
vies his  execution  and  obtains  his 
dne.  I  contend  th^,  said  Mr.  T., 
that  the  inducement  to  dishonesty 
is  nothing  in  magnitude  to  what  it 
ii  under  ^  bIM.  But,  sfar,  the  ho- 
nouraUe  gentleman  stated  that  the 
debtor  hsd  it  in  his  power,  under 
oar  state  laws,  to  select  the  credit- 
or who  should  be  first  paid— is  it 
not  so,  also,  under  this  bill?  msj  he 
not,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
situation,  pay  ofi'a  &vourite  credit- 
or, before  he  commits  any  act  of 
bankruptcy?  The  gentlen)^  ftir- 
ther  says,  that  the  &btor  may  con- 
▼ey  his  property  to  a  fVieud,  for  his 
own  benefit,  with  a  view  ef  defraud- 
ing his  cieditoTB.  I  know  not  what 
system  of  jurisprudence  prevails  in 
Pennsylvuiia,  but  in  Vii^ginia  the 
whole  transaction  could  be  investi- 
gated in  a  court  of  equity,  and  the 
deeds  rendered  voi^.  But,  sir,  said 


lie,  in  Older  to%ive  1o  this  biH  the 
support  of  this  house,  it  b  mt  onfy 
ncciiMsg}'  to  |>eaiit  out  defects  ins- 
isting sipitems.  Oonttease^  raUbt 
l>rove  that  this  sofaeme  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  be  expected.  Its 
warmest  firiendscatmot  praioanoe 
it  perfect*  I^et  me  remark  here,  sir, 
-said  Mr.  T.,  that  nofiiing  is  moie 
difficult  to  prevent  than  fraud— it 
works  under  cover,  and  hides  itself 
from  the  eye  of  legiriatioo.  if  you 
attempt  to  punish  it,  you  only  drive 
it  to  seek  out  patiis  more  onfre- 
•quented,  labylfnths  the  more  inex- 
plicable-—I  do  not  even  adc,  there- 
fore, for  absolute  perfection;  but 
the  imperfections  of  this  biU  are  ob- 
vious cmd  palpable. 

Sir,  continued  Mr.  T.,  I  have  an- 
other strong  objection  to  the  bill.  I 
regard  It  as  the  most  fruitful  possi- 
ble source  of  litigation.  Look  again 
to  Enghcud  for  experience.  1  sub- 
mit to  leg^  gentlemen  to  say  if  it  has 
not  produced  there  more  ntigation 
than  any  other  subject  whatever. 
The  bench  of  the  jurist  g^roans  under 
folios  containing  innumerable  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  bankrupt- 
cy in  England — ^look  to  omr  own 
thort  experience  of  three  years, 
when  a  similar  law  was  in  operation 
here;  cases  arising  under  it  have 
notyet  been  settled,  although  fifteen 
years  have  passed  by  since  its  repeal. 
A  bill  has  passed  thn  bouse,  at  this 
session,  appointing  new  commissi- 
oners in  some  case  where  ahnost  all 
originally  appointed  have  departed 
tins  life.  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  the 
commissioners  and  assignees  are 
generally  the  only  persons  benefit- 
ted. They  run  away  with  the  mo- 
ney, and  leave  the  empty  purse  to 
the  creditor.  These  then  are  some 
of  the  happy  effects  of  this  holy  bill. 

Mr.  Holmei  (of  Mass.)  made  some 
general  remarks  on  the  subiect  of 
commerce,  and  adverted  to  the 
gpreat  labour  which  Mr.  Hopkinson 
had  incurred  during  the  recess  in 
preparing  the  bill.  He  maintained, 
with  Mr.  Tyler,  that  congress  was 
not  bound  to  act  immediately  on  the 
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powen  delegated  to  that  body;  an 
absurd  position  which  some  speak- 
ers had  endeayoured  to  impose  upon 
Mr.  Hookintan.  He  said  he  had 
heard,  tiU  he  was  disgusted,  the  he- 
retical, the  exploded  doctrine  that  it 
is  the  merchant  who  furnishes  and 
pays  the  impost;  and  he  contended 
against  the  bill  as  the  fruitful  mo- 
ther of  rice  and  immorality. 

Pendail  (of  Viiginia,)  acknow- 
ledged that  ne  had  read  the  bill  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  which  he  was 
capable,  and  yet  he  could  not  boast 
of  any  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
practical  details,  by  reason  of  a 
want  of  experience  with  regard  to 
the  objects  of  commerce,  which  it 
professes  to  regulate;  and  from  this 
acknowledged  ignorance  he  trusted 
that  he  was  furnished  with  a  new 
weapon  of  attack  against  the  bilL 
This  weapon  he  brandished,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  singular  success, 
in  an  elaborate  speech;  for  which 
we  hare  not  room  for  a  further  ac- 
count. 

JIfr.  Sergeanty  {of  Pennsylrania,) 
stated  that  his  ooject  in  the  first 
place,  would  be  to  show  why  the  bill 
should  be  confined  in  its  operation 
to  the  persons  described  in  the  fint 
section,  that  is  to  those  engaged  in 
trade.  And  in  this,  said  he,  I  hare  in 
view  to  meet  an  objection  that  I  find 
has  had  a  considerable  influence  up- 
on the  minds  of  members.  Why,  it  is 
said,  why  not  extend  the  prorisions 
to  all  classes  of  the  community;  why 
confine  them  to  a  single  class.^  The 
answer  is  a  very  plain  one.  The  de- 
sign of  the  constitution  was  to  rest 
in  the  government  of  the  United 
States  such  powers  as  were  necessa- 
ry for  national  purposes,  and  to 
leave  to  the  states  all  other  powers. 
Trade,  commercial  credit,  and  pub- 
lic or  national  credit,  which  is  inti- 
mately allied  to  it,  were  deemed, 
and  rightly  deemed,  to  be  national 
concerns  of  the  highest  importance. 
In  the  adjustment  of  our  govern- 
ment, at  once  national  and  federal, 
they  were  intended  to  be  confided, 
and  were  confided  to  die  care  of  the 


public  autiioifty  of  the  nation.  If  h 
too  much  the  &riiion  every  /nem 
to  indulge  in  general  censure  of 
classes  or  professions.  When  mer- 
chants are  the  subject  of  discussion, 
we  hear  of  speculators,  and  even 
worse;  when  protection  is  asked  for 
manu^tures,  we  are  told  that  ma- 
nufacturers are  extortioners,  and 
there  is  often  danger  that  the  great 
interests  which  are  connected  with 
their  occupations  may  be  lost  sigfat 
of  in  the  prejudices  raised  agaiMt 
the  individuals  engaged  in  them. 
But,  whatever  may  he  said  of  the 
merchants,  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain, that  trade,  <nu{0  corriecf  on  6y 
menhardiy  and  commercial  credit, 
are  favourable  objects  of  the  consti- 
tution. It  is  in  fact  to  a  regard  for 
trade,  to  the  obvious  necessity  of  a 
system  that  should  be  adequate  to 
its  protection,  to  its  regulation  mod 
support,  diat  we  are  iiidebted  for 
the  constitution  itself,  and  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  or  promise  ovr- 
selves  from  that  instrument  Hie 
commissioners  who  met  at  Annapo- 
lis in  September  1786,  delegated  by 
the  states  of  New- York,  New<Jer- 
sey,  Penasylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Viiginia,  assembled  in  consequence 
of  a  resolution  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia,   to  take  into  consideratioa 
the  trade  of  the  United  States;  to 
examine  the  relative  situation  and 
trade  of  the  said  states,  &c."  Their 
report,  grounded  upon  the  sugg^- 
tion,    Uiat  the  power  of  reguUting 
trade  is  of  such  comprehensive  ex- 
tent, and  will  enter  so  far  into  the 
general  system  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, that  to  give  it  efficacy, 
and  to  obviate  questions  and  douMs 
concerning  its  precise  nature  and 
limits,  may  require  a  correspondent 
adjustment  of  other  parts  of  the  fe- 
deral system,   recommended  the 
plan  of  a  convention,  with  enlarged 
powers,  to  prepare  such  a  system. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted. 
The  convention  that  formed  the 
c<»istitution  was  assembled.  This 
constitution  was  the  result— and 
"  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
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and  among  the  several  states"  was 
one  of  its  chief  €»>nc6rn8. 

The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  states,"  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  its  purpose 
without  the  concession  to  Congress 
of  certain  auxiliary  powers.  They 
were  granted.— Among  them,  and  I 
advert  to  it  as  having  the  nearest  af- 
finity to  the  power  now  more  imme- 
diately under  consideration,  was  the 
authority  to  establish  a  national  ju- 
diciary, with  jurisdiction  over  con- 
troversies between  foreigners  and 
citizens,  and  over  those  between  ci- 
tizens of  different  states.  What  was 
the  view  of  the  convention  in  giving 
to  the  foreigner,  and  to  the  citizens 
of  other  states  in  relation  to  the 
debtor,  a  forum  such  as  this?  To  se- 
cure to  him,  as  far  as  practicable,  a 
fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
Justice,  to  place  him  above  the 
reach  of  local  feeling  and  local  pre- 
judice, beyond  the  sphere  of  those 
influences  that  may,  by  possibility, 
affect  the  state  tribunals,  in  contests 
between  their  citizens  and  others. 
This  was  the  immediate,  but  what 
was  the  ultimate  object'  To  pro- 
tect and  encourage  trade,  to  sup- 
port and  invigorate  commercial  cre- 
dif,  by  the  security  offered. 

The  power  to  establish  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt- 
cies," is  of  the  same  character.  For 
the  construction  of  this  power,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
verbal  criticism.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  we  need  inquire, 
whether  the  term  bankruptcy" 
had  a  definite  meaning,  to  which  we 
are  limited;  nor  whether  we  are 
bound  to  follow  the  model  of  the  sta- 
tutes in  England,  or  any  state  bank- 
rupt laws  that  may  have  existed 
here  before  the  constitution  was 
framed.  For  the  present  purpose, 
the  gfeneral  spirit  and  scope  of  the 
constitution  furnish  a  sufficient 
guide.  The  design  of  that  instru- 
ment was  to  occupy  national  ground, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  states. 
Who  are  the  pe^rsons  then,  that,  in 


the  relation  of  debtor,  stand  ^con- 
nected with  foreigners  and  with  the 
citizens  of  other  states.^  Who  are 
the  persons  that  in  the  same  relation 
stand  connected  with  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  and  with  the  commer- 
cial and  public  credit  of  the  coun- 
try? The  answer  will  be  at  once, 
they  are  the  merchants,  the  traders, 
the  dealers,  by  whatever  name  you 
may  be  pleased  to  call  them,  whose 
business  it  is  to  buy,  and  sell,  and 
circulate  what  is  produced  at  home 
or  imported  from  abroad.  Other 
persons  may  contract  the  same  re- 
lation, but  it  is  occasionally  and  by 
accident  only.  These,  (merchants 
or  traders  I  mean)  do  so  habitually, 
constantly,  and  in  the  regular 
course  of  their  business.  Again,  in 
what  other  class  of  citizens  has  the 
nation  the  same  sort  of  interest'*  I 
wish,  said  Mr.  S.  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  nation  has  an  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  all  her  citizens, 
and  of  every  branch  of  industry. 
Agriculture,  the  essential  basis  of 
national  strength  and  wealth,  de- 
serves to  be  cherished  and  support- 
ed.— For  manufactures*  everyday 
becoming  more  and  more  interest- 
ing to  this  country,  I  trust  that 
much  will  be  done  to  afford  protec- 
tion and  support  I  declare  myself 
willing  to  go  as  far  in  measures  to 
support  and  protect  them  as  may  be 
necessary— a  declaration  which  I 
am  willmg  should  be  understood 
either  literally  or  liberally,  to  give 
it  the  most  positive  meaning.  But 
let  it  be  considered  for  a  moment 
what  is  the  sort  of  interest  the  na- 
tion has  in  the  trading  part  of  the 
community,  and  it  will  inunediately 
be  seen  how  important  is  the  power 
to  control  them.  Take  the  whole 
amount  of  your  imports,  add  to  it  the 
whole  amount  of  your  exports,  and 
(if  any  one  can  estimate  the  value 
of  it,)  of  your  internal  trade  for  con- 
sumption. The  gfreat  aggregate  cir- 
culates by  means  of  the  trader  and 
is  in  his  hands.  When  the  farmer 
or  planter  carries  his  crop  to  mar- 
ket,  he  does  not  become  the  shipper. 
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ealer  iofto  tba  mystery  ofm« 
^  mod  billi  of  ladiiig^,  and  poli* 
MS  oC  iasttiance:  he  aeUak  to  the 
meichant  By  thehendaoftheoMr- 
ofaeot)  loo,  the  goTernmeotfeoeifet 
it!  leveaee.  With  toieh  a  nam  of 
piiblio  and  natuxial  ioterest  ooocei^ 
tratedin  thecoBoeraa  of  thiscbtft 
of  society;  withsochapofirer,  inthe 
natttre  of  their  oocupatioos,  to  influ- 
eiiee  trade,  and  credit,  and  revenoe, 
I  MB  satisfied  that  the  cootroUing 
power  of  CoBgress  was  iateaded  to 
reach  them.  We  are  am  national 
gnMUid,  theo,  inteaded  by  the  ooo- 
stitatioo  to  he  occupied  in  making 
a  bankrapt  law  fbr  merchaats  and 
traders,  and  others  immedialely 
oonneoted  with  trade  Can  we  go 
further^  Withoot  nodertakii^  to 
say  we  oaanot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, I  am  free  toconisss  that  I 
see  no  necessity  for  it,  and  there  are 
objections  of  no  inoonsademhle  nag- 
nitode.  Beyond  this  ttmit,  none  oc- 
curs te  me  as  assignable  short  of  an 
entire  oomptehension  of  all  desorip- 
tions  of  persons.  To  say  notliiog  of 
the  impolicy  of  exerting  the  siua» 
mary  aod  sweeping  authoiityof  a 
commission  of  banlmiptoy  orer  ihr- 
mors,  and  manufacturers,  and  me- 
chanics, it  would  be  a  plain  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  the 
sUtes.  Was  it  intended  that  Con- 
gress should  re^;ulate  their  internal 
conceros?  This  is  left  to  the  state 
themseUres.  Why  then  should  we 
undertake  unnecessarily  to  inter- 
fere? And  we  should  interfere  to  a 
most  enormous  extent,  if  we  should 
attempt,  by  any  means,  to  regulate 
or  to  affect  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  within  the  states,  upon  the 
comprehensive  plan  suggested. 
The  argument  is,  to  my  mind,  deci- 
^ire,  and  it  brings  «s  back  to  the 
ground  originally,  taken,  where  we 
may  safely  stand,  assuied  that  we 
are  within  the  ya^ts  of  constitutional 
duty — from  which  we  eannot  depart^ 
without  the  risk  of  doing  what  is  at 
once  unnecessary  and  inexpedient, 
perhaps  unconstitutional.  The  dis- 
crimination which  is  thus  indioated 


by  the  spirit  of  the  coostitution,  ani 
bv  the  theory  oTour  g:' >vemnient, ii 
coaformable  a.l9o  to  che  termM  oaei 
by  the  i  imntifiitioM  Bmmkanpt  1 
asdistinguiahod  i 


and  praction. 

feature,  wfaatew^BT  other  < 
may  have  existed,  has  been  tha^ 
their  principal  operation,  tbey  were 
ubually  confined  to  the  commercial 
class;  to  that  class  which  is  most  ex» 
tcusiyely  entrusted  with  the  proper- 
ty of  others — which  is  most  eo^faged 
in  hazardous  adventiLPe,  aad  whoaij^^ 
good  or  ill  fortune,  and,  if  you  piensi^| 
good  or  ill  conduot,  ha^e  the  flMllH 
extensive  laflaaaMft.     I  TWMplil  im%. 
biweTer,  Ims  wadmrmtQoA  as  Thnaninf 
to  gire  any  positive  MmstetioB,  §m 
thiu  wspnnt,  to tba  yiiiefa.,  iliapa»- 
sible  that  otnnuiMtttaMs  m 
that  wooldrendw  a  mom 
hensive  description  necesa 
then  wc  should  be  called 
say  whether  the  constitution 
initted   such   a  construction- 
present  this  is  not  the  case; 
broad  lineia  rafficiently  marked 
tireeo  llie  Mtional  ground 
th|  iKnil  legislature  oug^fat  to 
caBfy#yi1fcay  suhjecta  of  ioteranl 
pl^ih^^  he  snffioMBt- 

tures. 

It  is  certainly  troe,  that  1 
chant  or  trader  may  be,  and  ^ 
nionly  is,  indebted  to  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  sannc  i^tate  with  hioiseJi; 
and  it  is  cqnully  true,  that  the  bank- 
rupt law  will  operate  upon  debts  of 
this  description,   as  well  as  upon 
debts  due  in  other  states,  and  be- 
yond the  kmils  of  tile  ijmted  tares. 
Th^jection»  hcnvover,  has  very  lit- 
tiiffrwghfe   I^tUi  operration  were 
flB«nl,  itwoiiiabiwiy  ^  inciden- 
tal one,  suehn%  in  a^ivater  or  \em 
degree,  belongs  toerei-y  humaa  sya- 
tem.    The  work  of  le^slation 
be  at  an  end,  if  it  can  never 
without  the  perfect  assurance 
will  produce  pure,  umnixed  good-* 
that  it  wiU  precisely  ^ 
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•bject,  without  producing  any  con- 
sequences in  themselFes  to  be  de- 
precated. I  will  not  stop  to  illus- 
trate, for  every  man  will  find  the  il- 
lustrations lying  in  every  directicHi 
about  him.  But  itis  not  an  veil:  it  is  a 
part  of  the  object  of  the  bankrupt 
law,  and  a  part  of  the  result  contem- 
plated by  the  constitution  in  confer- 
ring the  power.  The  constitution 
looks  to  the  mass  of  commercial 
dealing— to  the  character  of  com- 
mercial dealing—to  the  sum  of  the 
relations  arising  from  it,  and  the  sum 
of  the  effects  produced  by  it — upon 
trade — upon  credit — upon  the  na- 
tion, and  upon  society:  It  regards, 
also,  the  entire  mass  of  commercial 
dealing,  not  the  individuals  engaged, 
as  the  object  of  national  concern. 
Is  any  other  discrimination  practi- 
cable? Suppose  you  should  attempt 
to  exclude  creditors  residing  within 
die  i^ame  state  with  the  debtor,  one 
most  unjust  consequence  would  im- 
mediately follow.  You  exclude 
these  creditors  from  a  participation 
in  the  bankrupt's  estate;  that  is, 
you  divide  it  among  one  set  of  cre- 
ditors to  the  exclusion  of  another, 
Bot  leas  meritorious.  Or,  suppose 
you  admit  them  to  participate,  but 
upon  different  terms— say  upon  the 
terms  of  not  being  barred  by  a  cer- 
tificate, this  would  be  a  discrimina- 
tion  in  their  lavour,  both  unjust  and 
impolitic,  and  tending  directly  to 
weaken  and  undermine  the  founda- 
tions  of  credit;  it  would  be  palpably 
repugnant  not  only  to  the  policy, 
but  to  the  veiy  ierms  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  give  us  authority  to 
make  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcy.  Still  less  force  ik 
there  in  that  objection  which  would 
Conine  the  operation  of  the  law  to 
cases  between  merchant  sAid  mer- 
chant, excluding  all  creditors  who 
are  not  traders.  If  the  exclusion 
should  be  entire;  that  is  to  say,  if 
you  were  to  distribute  the  estate  of 
the  bankrupt  only  among  creditors 
who  are  traders,  giving  no  part  to 
the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
mechanic,  or  others,  it  would  be 
imjust.  *  If  you  give  ^em  a  portion 


of  the  estate,  without  affecting  them 
by  &e  certificate,  it  is  unjust  as  weU 
as  impolitic,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
before  stated.  In  either  case,  (and 
this  remark  applies  to  both  the 
objections,)  you  lose  sight  of  and  de- 
feat the  veiy  object  of  the  power, 
which  owes  its  existence  in  part  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  merchant  anft 
others. 

The  question  which  remains  for 
&e  consideration  of  the  house,  is» 
shall  this  power  now  be  exercised? 
1  do  not  mean  to  contend  that,  be- 
cause we  find  it  in  the  constitution, 
therefore  we  are  bound  to  keep  it 
always  in  exercise.  Ij/Ly  hon.  friend 
and  colleague,  (Mr.  Hopkinson,) 
did  not  say  so,  and  he  has  been  mis- 
understood by  those  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  position  by  reference 
to  the  power  of  making  war.  It  is  a 
power  to  be  exercised  by  congress 
in  their  discretion,  with  this  guide, 
however,  to  direct  them,  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  thought 
it  a  power  fit  and  proper  to  be  exer- 
cised by  congress,  and  not  to  be  left 
to  the  states;  they,  therefore,  sup- 
posed it  not  merely  possible,  (for  a 
mere  possibility  would  not  have  af- 
forded a  sufficient  motive  for  its  in- 
sertion,) but  highly  probable  that  a 
state  of  things  would  exist,  rendering 
an  uniform  bankrupt  system  not  only 
convenient,  but  absolutely  necessa- 
ry. Whatever  arguments,  there- 
fore, are  urged  against  such  a  sys-t 
tem,  simply  as  suoh,  (and  most  of  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  are  of 
that  description,)  intended  and  tend- 
ing to  show  that  it  is  at  all  times,  apd 
ui^ler  all  circumstances,  an  evil; 
every  argument,  too,  that  is  ground- 
ed upon  the  supposed  adequacy  of 
state  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
design  of  the  constitution,  is  an  ar- 
gument that  might,  with  propriety, 
have  been  addressed  to  those  who 
framed,  and  to  the  states  when  de- 
liberating upon  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument;  it  is,  in  truth  an  argu- 
ment against  the  constitution  itself, 
and  ought  to  be  applied,  not  to  pre- 
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Yent  the  paksag-e  of  a  law,  but  to 
produce  an  ainetidment, 

Can  a  stale  of  thin^  ever  be  aup- 
po^^ed  to  exist,  mare  imperiously  caJ- 
linp-  u|K)n  cong^re&s  for  their  interpo- 
sition, with  a  view  to  the  i-esults 
which  the  power  is  considered  as 
having  been  intended  to  produce** 
This  question  will  be  most  satifacto- 
rTly  answered  by  considerinp:  in  the 
fir^t  place,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
general  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  they 
relate  to  the  interests  of  thecreditor. 

The  bill  proposes,  in  the  first  sec- 
tion, that,  upon  the  proof  of  certain 
facts,  indicating  unequivocally  that 
a  merchant's  or  trader's  concerns 
are  in  a  state  of  irretrievable  embar- 
rassment and  di^^order,  and  that  be 
is  rapidly  approaching"  to  a  state 
of  insolvency,  or  already  arrived  at 
it,  a  creditor  may  cause  a  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy  to  be  issued 
against  hira.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is,  to  take  out  of  his  hands 
all  the  property  he  may  have  in  his 
possession,  or  may  be  entitled  to, 
and  place  it  in  the  custody  of  per- 
sons appointed  by  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equal  distribution  among 
all  his  creditors,  without  distinctioo, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  debts.  Nothing  can  be 
fairer  or  more  reasonable  than  this. 
The  details  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  creditors,  are  all  direct- 
ed to  the  object  1  have  stated,  to  ac- 
complish the  honest  surrender  of 
property  by  the  debtor,  and  the 
equal  distribution  among  his  credi- 
tors. Is  not  something  of  this  kind 
required?  Those  members  who  re- 
present commercial  districts,  are 
prepared  to  answer  the  question 
from  experience;  and  those  wko 
have  not  had  the  same  means  of  in- 
formation, may  notwithstanding,  ar- 
rive at  the  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity by  the  simple  process  of  reason. 

The  sute  insolvent  laws  (with,  I 
believe,  but  one  exception)  proceed 
only  u{>on  the  application oi  the  deb- 
tor. They  do  not  operate  till  he  him- 
Sitlf  thniks  proper  to  pi-tition,  and 
then  they  give  him  relief  in  such 


nanaer  ta  thajr  deeoiBMst adiw- 
aUe.  Some,  by  general  laws,  oob- 
mit  the  autbori^  to  judicial  tribv- 
nals;  some  exercise  it  tbemaelTesbj 
direct  le^lati<m  upoB  existii^ 
oases;  some  hare  permaiieat  reg^ula- 
tions;  others  pass  oocaooBal  law^ 
some  few  g^rant  the  most  extended 
relief,  discharging^  finooi  the  deb^ 
the  greater  part,  cmly  the  limtted 
rehef  of  inununitj  froia  imprison- 
ment Their  views,  in  ail  the^e 
cases,  are  directed,  as  in  oQkermt^ 
ten,  by  state,  and  not  hy  natioiisl 
policy,  and  so  they  ou^bt  to  be.  Tbif 
policy,  is  different  in  different  states 
but  in  all  it  is  liable  to  be  emboli 
rassed  by  the  very  onitsaion  of  con- 
gress to  proride  lor  the  case  winch 
by  the  constitution,  is  coanmtted  to 
their  care,  inaamiM^  as  it  timnrs 
upon  the  states,  indiyidnally,  theaK 
most  invincible  difficulty  of  endea- 
vouring to  conciliate  and  coosoli- 
date  interests  and  riews  that  caa 
scarcely  be  made  to  harmonize. 
New  York,  bein^  highly  coramaw 
cial,  may  be  rety  much  iniueiioed 
by  conunercial  fieeling*  in  herloeal 
legislatiim  on  this  subject.  Ptoimsyl- 
vania,  not  long  agx>  passed  a  special 
insolvent  law  for  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia.  This  was  an  ef- 
fort to  deserilie  commercial  cases 
by  local  limits,  and  may  lie  jdainly 
traced  to  the  same  fruitful  source  of 
embarrassment — an  embarrtssmeiit 
that  would  no  longer  have  an  exist- 
ence if  congress  wcmld  exercise 
their  authority,  and,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  state  legislaUm  the  sub- 
ject of  conmiercial  l>ankruptcy, 
loare  the  states  free  to  pursue  each 
its  own  appropriate  policy  upon 
other  cases  of  insolvency— cases 
that,  froi9  their  nature,  are  essen- 
tially dependent  upon  other  and 
much  less  extensive  considerations. 

One  great  defect,  however,,  of  the 
state  msdvent  laws  is  the  one  I 
have  mentioned.  They  wait  untii 
the  insolvent  debtor  asks  for  relid: 
In  the  mean  time  he  is  consuming, 
or  wasting,  ormiMnanaging  the  pro- 
perty that  ought  to  satisfy  hia  debts, 
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and,  when  be  comet  for  relief,  has 
nothing  to  surrender,  ne  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  his  estate,  too, 
occasions  a  resort  to  expedients, 
which,  in  a  general  view,  ought  not 
to  be  pennitted^ — expedients  that 
hayeb€KK>me  almost  consecrated  by 
practice,  but  are  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  less  exceptionable.  The 
failing  merchant  is  influenced  in 
the  distribution  of  his  property,  not 
by  any  general  considerations  of 
justice,  but  sometimes  by  feelings 
of  regard  for  particular  creditors, 
often  by  regard  only  for  himself  and 
his  future  hopes.  He  pays  one,  and . 
leaves  nothing  to  pay  another,  why? 
because  one  is  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, the  other  is  not;  one  has  lent 
him  money,  or  endorsed  his  paper, 
the  other  has  onl^  sold  him  goods; 
one  importunes  hinf,  the  other  has 
not  the  opportunity;  making  thus 
certain  arbitrary  distinctions,  natu- 
ral enough,  but  not  defensible  upon 
any  just  general  principles.  Some- 
times, and  not  seldom,  his  distribu- 
tion has  reference  only  to  himself. 
Is  he  most  intimately  connected  with 
domestic  creditors?  He  may  secure 
their  good  will  and  future  aid  by 
giving  them  a  preference  to  his  fo- 
reign creditors.  Is  he  most  nearly 
connected  with  foreign  crditors?  He 
preserves  their  confidence,  and  lays 
a  ground  to  hope  for  their  future  as- 
sistance, by  giving  the  preference 
to  them;  and  among  creditors  of  the 
same  kind  he  may  adopt  a  similar 
distinction.  The  object  of  the  bill  is 
to  prevent  all  such  doiqgs,  and  to 
bring  back  the  distribution  to  the 
only  fair  rule,  the  rule  of  impartial 
equality.  I  do  not  pretend  to  pursue 
the  mischiefs  tl^  exist  in  all  their 
details^-suffering  a  failing  debtor  to 
make  his  own  assignees,  permitting 
him  to  extort  terms  of  composition 
from  his  creditors,  and  the  like.  I 
refer  to  these  things,  briefly,  to  show 
that  circumstances  call  for  the  in- 
corporation of  a  bankrupt  law  into 
the  code  of  the  United  States,  for 
theprotodton  qf  thecredUwr^  and  the 


and  commercial  credit. 

It  would  be  a  sulficient  answer  to 
the  argument  which  supposes  that 
the  states  may  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, to  say,  that  the  constitutioQ 
does  not  permit  us  to  think  so,  or 
why  did  it  give  the  power  to  cofr* 
gress?  The  states  cannot  make  tmi- 
/orm  laws  on  the  subject,  nor  laws 
that  will  operate  beyond  their  own 
territory,  much  less  that  will  have 
any  foreign  operation.  The  states,  in 
their  local  legislation,  must  be  chiefs 
ly  gfovemed  by  local  views— thi»  is 
the  theory  of  the  constitution— and 
by  the  clause.in  question,  Ihcy  have 
themselves,  not  only  conceded  the 
pripciple,  but  they  have  also  conce- 
ded the  fact,  that  the  power  in  ques- 
tion  is  one  of  national,  and  not  oiT  lo- 
cal concern. 'How  can  this  argument 
be  urged  with  any  thing  like  even  a 
plausible  appearance,  by  those  who, 
in  another  instance,  endeavour  to 
deduce  the  principle,  not  from  the 
express  words  of  the  constitution, 
but  from  the  mere  proof  of  the  fact 
You  have  upon  you*^  table  a  most 
important  report  upon  the  subject  of 
internal  improvement.  Is  there  any 
express  authority  given  to  congress 
by  the  constitution,  to  legislate  on 
this  subject'*  The  answer  is  plain: 
there  is  not.  Whence  is  the  autho- 
rity derived?  From  the  fact  merely 
that  national  improvements,  by  roads 
and  inland  navigation,  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfa^.  And  cannot  this 
be  d6no  by  the  states?  The  answer 
again  is,  no.  The  states,  individual- 
ly, are  not  competent  to  the  care  of 
the  national  concerns.  They  may 
and  do  make  roads  for  themselves, 
and  it  msty  happen  that  these  will  be 
so  made  in  reference  to  each  other, 
as  to  produce,  by  their  combination, 
what  is  desired — national  thorough- 
fares, foV  national  convenience  and 
national  defence.  But  it  may  hap- 
pen otherwise.  I  warn  those  who 
argue  thus-Hivho  derive  the  power 
itself  from  the  necessity  and  conre* 
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nience  of  its  exercise— 'a^Dst  send-  the  wfaolct  condact  of  tlie  debtor, 

iog  back  to  the  states  a  power,  Has  he  been  imfovtiiiistCef  Tfaej 

which  the  states  themselves,  upon  will  a^^ree  to  his  discfaaonre.  Has 

similar  reasoning,  have  expressly  he  been  m^just,  has  be  been  care- 

grauted  to  congress.  less,  extravafr^t?    They  may,  at 

The  interest  which  the  United  their  pleasure,  relnse  it.    Is  there 

States,  as  a  creditor,  have  m  this  any  thing'  unreasonable  in  thiaP 

qnestion,  ought  not  to  be  overlook-  by  a  samrnary  process,  yoo  take  all 

ed.   One  of  the  commanicationi  from  the  debtor,  if  he  has  fairiy  snr- 

made  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea-  rendered  every  thing  to  his  credi- 

sury,  during  the  present  session  (I  tors,  satisfied  a  lai^  majority  of 

cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  it)  states,  them  that  he  has  been  the  victim 

that  the  preference  intended  to  be  of  misfortune,  not  of  misGonduct, 

secured  to  the  United  States,  is  de-  ought  he  to  be  held  in  subjection  to 

feated  by  partial  assignments  and  the  merciless  resentments,  or  the 

dispositions  of  property  made  by  the  mercilesss  avarice^of  a  few,  and  be 

puplic  debtors.  The  steady  anid  re;  condemned,  at  their  pleasure,  to 

gular  collection  of  the  public  reve^  idleness  and  despair?   And  for  what 

nue,  so  important  to  the  public  ser-  purposeP  Society  is  deprived  of  the 

vice,  is  at  all  times,  worthy  the  atr  benefits  of  his  exerti<ns;  he  is  him- 

tention  of  congress;  and  it  musti  self  deprived  of  yie  use  of  those  la- 

therefore,  be  considered  as  a  pow"  cnltieswhich  have  been  given  to  him 

erful  recommendation  of  a  bankrupt  — and  for  what^  Does  the  credit 

law.  tiiat  it  would  effectually  reme-  gain  by  it?  Has  he  a  chance  <tf  ob- 

dy  tne  evil  complained  of.  The  wis-  taining  more?  I  hare  the  authority 

dom  of  the  legislature  may  be  able,  of  experience  for  sayii^,  that  ^ 

perhaps,  to  devise  other  remedies;  I  chance  is  not  worth  estimatiiig. 

know  of  none  (and  I  do  not  say  it  Look  at  the  operation  of  those  laws, 

without  some  reflection)  that  will  which  grant  only  a  partial  dis- 

be  effectual,  and  not  be  liable  to  charge.  Is  the  cnreditor  in  a  better 


Upon  the  remaining  part  of  the  the  future  eamini^  of  the  debtor? 
subject,  that  which  relates  to  the  One  of  two  consequences  inevitaUy 
condition  of  the  debtor,  I  shall,  at  foUows;  the  debtor  either  sinks  into 
present,  say  but  a  very  few  words,  a  state  of  hopeless  and  helpless  in- 
not  only  because  it  has  been  fully  action,  or  conceals  the  fmits  of  bis 
and  distinctly  put  before  the  com-  industry  by  various  contrivances 
mitte  by  my  honourable  friend  and  that  are  hurtful  to  his  and  to  die 
colleague,  (Mr.  Hopkinson)  but  be-  public  morals.  Besides,  we  murt 
cause  it  will  be  more  proper  to  con-  never  foiget,  that  it  is  for  misfor- 
sider  it  when  we  arrive  at  that  part  tune  that  this  provision  is  to  be 
c^the  bill  which  contains  the  pro-  madd;  for  misfortune,  which  no  pro- 
visions for  his  relief.  TTie  general  dence  can  avert  or  prevent,  but 
design^  is  to  discharge  him  altoge-  which  is  inseparably  incident  to  tbe 
ther  provided  two  thirds  of  his  ere-  .  pursuits  of  those  wb«  are  proposed 
ditors  shall  agree.  The  coromis-  to  be  comprehended  in  this  law.  But 
sioners  are  bound  to  sign  his  certifi-  I  forbear,  at  present,  to  press  this 
cate,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  part  of  the  case, 
fraud;  but  that  will  not  discharge  I  would  beg  leave  to  remark, 
him.  Two  thirds  of  his  creditors  however,  that  I  confine  myself  to 
must  concur,  and  as  they  may  either  the  exemption  of  the  earnings  of  his 
give  or  withold  their  assent,  at  their  industry.  I  have  no  objection  to 
discretion,  without  assigning  any  giye  to  his  creditors  whatever  he 
reason,  they  will,  of  course,  be  de-  may  afferwards  acquire  by  gift,  de- 
termined in  their  decision,  by  a  ge-  vise,  descent,  or  any  other  means, 
neral  and  comprehensive  view  of  in  short,  but  his  own  exertkms.  Of 


condition  for  the  h<^  he  has  upon 
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these  he  Bhould  hare  the  full  benefit, 
not  only  for  bis  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  society.  ' 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  notice 
the  objections  to  particular  parts  of 
the  biU,  nor  will  I  at  this  time  notice 
&em.  There  are  two  or  three  ob- 
jections of  a  more  ^neral  character, 
upon  which  I  will  ask  the  indul> 
gence  of  the  committee  to  say  a 
very  few  words. 

A  system,  it  is  said,  must  be  a  bad 
one,  and  contain  in  itself  very  strong 
tempations  to  fraud,  which  requires 
such  bloody  penalties  as  are  to  be 
Ibund  in  the  English  statutes. 
Hie  whole  penal  code  of  England  is 
deeply  stained  with  blood.  When 
Blackstone  composed  his  Commen- 
tmries,  he  mentioned  with  regret, 
that  of  the  offences  which  a  man 
may  commit,  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  were  capital  felonies, 
punishable  with  death.  How  many 
may  have  since  been  added  by  sta- 
tute, to  the  catalogue,  I  do  not 
know.  The  bankrupt  laws  of  Eng- 
land are  in  the  spirit  of  the  rest  of 
this  code,  and  their  penalties  are  no 
better  evidence  of  the  temptations 
offered  by  those  laws,  than  are  the 
penalties  in  the  laws  for  securing 
life  and  property,  that  the  security 
of  life  and  property  offers  a  great 
temptation  to  the  perpetration  of 
monler  and  robbery.  You  may 
trace  it,  if  you  please,  to  the  state 
of  society;  you  may  trace  it  to  the 
error  of  the  legislature,  or  to  a  gen- 
eral want  of  humanity  in  their  in- 
stitutions, to  extreme  prodigality  in 
the  punishment  of  death,  but  not  to 
the  mere  existence  of  laws  for  se- 
curing life  and  property. 

Again;  it  is  said,  that  a  bankrupt 
law  must  be  a  source  of  endless 
litigation,  and  the  evidence  of  it  is 
a  bill  that  passed  some  time  ago  for 
completing  the  execution  of  com- 
missions under  the  former  law.  To 
make  this  argument  available,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  how 
many  cases  were  finished,  and  how 
many  remain  incomplete.  It  might 
be  useful,  then,  to  compare  the  pro- 


portion of  each,  with  the  cases  of 
each  kind  under  the  state  insolvent 
laws. — The  comparison  would  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  bankrupt 
law,  unless,  indeed,  the  cases  under 
the  insolvent  law  are  considered  as 
terminating  with  the  discharge  of 
th^  debtor,  for«  in  truth,  very  little 
more  ever  comes  of  them.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  remind  the 
honorable  member  who  thinks  the 
want  of  a  court  of  chancery  of  so 
great  importance,  that  a  system 
without  it  must  be  a  wretched  sys- 
tem; it  may  be  weU  to  remmd  him 
that  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  a  / 
court  of  chancery,  so  commonly 
utged,  is,  that  its  proceedings  are 
interminable. 

General  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
Messrs.  Mills,  Tucker,  Stors,  Wil-, 
liams.  Mason,  Colston,  Whitman, 
l^arbour^  and  others  spoke  on  the 
question,  and  the  debate  was  pro- 
tracted through  several  days.  At 
length  the  bill  was  indefinitely  post-, 
poned:  82-70. 

The  committee  oA  roads  and  ca- 
nals made  a  reporf  very  early  in  the 
session.  They  adverted  to  the  law 
of  the  last  session  which  had  been 
defeated  by  the  veto  of  the  presi- 
dent, on  constitutional  objections, 
and,  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
message  of  the  present  session,  in 
which  a  similar  determination  was 
expressed,  by  the  successor  of 
that  magistrate;  the  committee  con- 
tended that  this  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  departments,  should  not 
deter  either  from  the  performance 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  it.  If  on  an 
intimation  from  the  president  that 
he  would  not  approve  of  a  particular 
law,  congress  should  decline  all  le- 
gislation on  that  subject,  a  power 
would  be  given  to  the  veto  which 
never  was  contemplated,  and  the 
important  privileges  conferred  on 
majorities,  where  they  amount  to 
two  thirds,  would  lose  their  effect. 
The  house  would  in  time  become  a 
mere  tool  of  the  government  as  ab- 
ject as  the  commons,  under  the  reign 
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of  Elizabeth;  and  as  ready  to  do  and 
undo  what  authority  might  com- 
mand. 

The  right  now  claimed  had  been 
conceded  at  former  sessions,  in  the 
act  of  March,  1806,  which  was  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  subsequent 
acts,  in  1810, 11,  and  15,  respectipg 
the  Cumberland  road.  In  these  m- 
stances  the  assent  of  certain  states 
was  made  necessary,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  to  be  drawn  from  the 
public  fund;  but  in  March,  1817,  a 
road  wa  autl\orized  to  be  made  from 
Tenessce  to  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, without  any  application  to 
those  state*.  This  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  publick  treasury,  and  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  its  reimburse- 
ment I^t  it  might  be  said  that 
the  unconstitutionality  of  this  prin- 
ciple had  been  discovered  only  since 
the  passage  of  tliose  laws,  Ibe  com* 
mittee  added  that  subsequent  to  the 
last  session,  a  road  had  been  direct- 
ed by  the  executive,  to  be  made  at 
the  cost  of  the  general  government, 
and  without  the  permission  of  New 
York,  from  Plattsburg  to  Sackett's 
harbour.. 

From  the  acquiescence  in  these 
acts,  it  was  inferred  that  the  power 
to  make  roads,  in  some  cases,  bad 
been  granted  by  tlie  consUtution. 
An  enlargement  of  these  powers  is 
calculated  to  encreasc  the  comfort 
of  the  people  and  to  augment  the 
resources  of  the  government.  This 
consideration  justifies  the  most  lib- 
eral construction.  VVithout  such  a 
power,  the  authority  **  to  estabhsh 
post  roads,"  could  not  be  exercised 
to  its  full  extent.  The  states  might 
shut  up  old  roads  and  refuse  to  open 
others  for  the  use  of  the  mail.  But 
the  grant  of  a  power,  implying  acon- 
cession  of  whatever  is  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  power,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  autlionty  to  establish 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  mere  de- 
signation of  roads,  but  extends  to 
the  original  construction  of  them. 
So  far  the  constitution  confers  a 
right  of  way;  but  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  an  interfei^ 
«nce  with  the  state  jurisdiction,  this 


impejfect  righA  ma0t  be  shown  to^ 
necessary  and  proper, **  before^ 
state  can  be  required  to  allow  htt 
roads  to  be  iiDproved.    That  tbe  T. 
S.  arc  capable  of  receiving  cesskn 
of  territory,  is  dedueed  from  the  pur- 
chase of  Lionisiana,  the  G««ftt 
cession  in  180«,  and  other  acts,  aod 
from  the  princii^es  upon  which  all  in- 
dependent governments  sro  founded 
The  opening-  of  militaTy  nwh 
with  the  assent  of  the  states,  dnriog; 
a  state  of  hostilities,  is  essenfisl 
our  political  eMstence;  and  the  wis- 
dom of  preparing-  f<w  war  in  time  <rf 
peace,  will  no  longer  be  dispvtoi 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  gorou- 
ment  to  defend  the  union,  and  dal 
obligation  cannot  be  folfiUed  wift- 
out  power  to  malre  preparations  fer 
any  possible  exigence.    Some  ti 
th68C  arguments  apply  to  camls 
which,  it  may  be  added,  areneoes- 
sary  to  the  safety  of  onr  iaterBri 
commerce.    The  erobartaaittesits 
to  which  we  were  snbjected  dufiog 
the  last  war,  from  the  want  of  gwd 
roads  and  canals,  are  too  recent  to 
be  forgotten.     How  noch  more 
money  will  be  squandered  on  tbe 
publick  edifices  at  WashingioD,  bs- 
fore  we  can  boast  of  a  sii^le  suit- 
able apartment  for  any  ooc  hfanch 
of  the  goTemment,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained accurately.     That  it  wiD 
equal  the  estimated  <x>st  of  the  c»- 
nal  navigation  from  Boston  harbow 
to  the  month  of  St.  Mary*s  Creek 
on  the  extreme  sonthem  frontier, 
according  to'  Mi**  Oalla tin's  report, 
has  been,  we  think,  safely  predicteiL 
Owing  to  the  deplorable  state  of  oar 
roads,  the  farmer  mnst  pay«  in  seoie 
places,  a  third  of  the  price  of  his  h- 
hour  in  order  to  bring  his  commodilj 
into  the  market;   fiower  is  soine- 
times  twenty  dollars  a  barrel  ia  oat 
section  of  the  union,  and  lesstbuis 
tenth  of  that  sum  in  another,  and  is 
time  of  war  it  has  been  sold  to  » 
much  as  ninety  dollars.    The  ex- 
pense of  transportation  daring  d* 
late  war,  would  have  built  a  flw* 
sufficient  for  the  subjugation  of  up- 
per Canada,     Those  who  are  » 
scrupulous  in  the  interpretation  of 
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the  coDsUttttion  might  be  asked,  Shall  the  great  Cumberland  road 
where  they  found  a  right  to  pur-  which  binds  the  east  and  the  west  be 
chase  that  lumber  of  **  aU  such  read-  abandoned,   because    the  central 
ing  as  QOFer  was  read,"  the  library  country  in  which  it  is  made  derives 
of  congress  who  authorized  con-  little  advantage  from  its  construc- 
gress  to  ornament  their  hall  and  the  tion?  JShall  the  Dismal  Swamp  Ca- 
president's  house,  with  paintings  nal  still  linger  for  want  of  aid?  tehall 
and  splendid  decorations,  and  how  the  navigation  of  coterminous  rivers 
they  can  justify  the  liberal  encou-  remain  incomplete  because  the  ad- 
ragement  which  has  been  so  judici-  joinmg  states  cannot  command  the 
ously  bestowed  on  the  fisheries,  funds,  or  agree  upon  the  terms  of 
All  these  operate  as  ^a  tax  on  one  their  improvement?  or,  finally,  be- 
class  of  people  and  a  bounty  on  ano-  cause  the  constitution  of  this  union 
ther.  But  no  one  questions  the  con-  has  forbidden  them     contract,  and 
stitutionality  of  such  appropriations,  they  can  do  nothing  without  concert? 
because  congress  has  a  discretion-  In  vain  shall  we  have  received  from 
ary  power  to  provide  for    the  gen-  the  hand  of  nature  this  most  beauti* 
erad  welfare."    It  was  no  slight  ful  country; — more  remarkable  than 
argument  in  favour  of  the  resolu-  any  in  tl.e  world  for  its  great  faci- 
tion,  that  the  iraprwements,  which  lities  for  internal  communication — 
are  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  if  the  aggregated  powers  of  the  na- 
nature  of  our  confederacy,  are  too  tion  are  not  to  be  devoted  to  the 
expensive  to  bu  undertaken  by  the  completion  of  what  is  more  than  half 
state  authorities.    We  arc  to  be-  finished  to  our  hands.  We  have  be- 
come a  great  empire,  and  every  fore  us  too  many  instances  of  the 
means  must  be  employ  ed  to  facili-  inetficacy  of  state  elforts,  to  per- 
tate  the  means.of  communication,  mit  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  the 
that  the  body  may  be  affected  at  the  hope  that  thete  great  works  can  be 
same  moment  in  eveiy  artery.   Can  effected  by  state  exertion.  Look  at 
gentlemen,saidlVTr.7ticA:cr  in  thede-  the  fine  river  which  runs  before 
bate  on  this  question,  really  believe  your  very  doors,  the  navigation  of 
that  the  great  scheme  of  internal  sea-  which  has  been  languishing  for  near 
board  navigation,  extending  from  thirty  years,  and  which  would  have 
the  harboi  of  Boston,  by  a  chain  of  been  within  the  last  year  complete- 
artificial  and  natural  canals,  to  the  ly  obstructed  for  want  of  locks,  but 
mouth  of  the  St  Mary's,  can  ever  for  a  fortunate  loan  to  the  company 
be  effected  by  state  authority?  Does  of  the  funds  for  their  completion, 
not  the  connection  of  the  different  Look  at  your  roads  within  twenty 
parts,  forming  one  great  whole,  re-  miles  of  this  metropolis;  in  such  a 
quire  that  this  noble  plan  should  not  state  that  the  representatives  who 
be  defeated  by  the  want  of  exertion  travel  here  are  in  constant  and  im- 
or  of  funds  in  any  particular  state,  minent  danger  of  breaking  a  limb 
through  which  the  works  must  be  or  their  necks.  Look  at  these,  arid 
constructed?  Shall  the  whole  scheme  say  whether  we  have  reasonable 
fall  through  because  tlie  little  state  ground  of  hope  that  the  great  and 
of  Delaware,  less  interested  than  desirable  object  of  public  improve- 
other  portions  of  the  union,  finds  ment  is  likely  to  be  attained  by  the 
the  weight  of  that  g^eat  work,  the  efforts  of  the  states?    The  expecta- 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  tion  is  futile.    Those  who  are  most 
too  much  for  her  powers?  Shall  the  interested  in  any  particular  im- 
ssLine  work  be  preTeated  by  the  jea-  provement,  will  not  have  the  power 
lousj  of  a  particular  city  within  the  of  making  it:  those  who  have  the 
state  of  Maryland,  lest  her  rapid  power  will  want  tlie  means  or  incli- 
growth  should  be  impeded  by  the  nation.    The  great  canal  of  New 
facilities  which  it  will  afford  to  tlie  York,  important  it  is  true  to  that 
back  country  farmer  and  merchant  state,  is  still  more  important  to  the 
in  reaching  the  Philidelphia  market^  western  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
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and  to  the  vast  tracts  of  public  land 
possessed  by  the  United  States,  in 
those  regions — ^Shall  this  work  be 
ieft,  then,  to  the  unassisted  efforts 
of  the  state  of  New  York?  The  con- 
nection of  the  navigation  of  the 
Kanawha  and  James  Ri?er,  by  a 
great  road  and  other  improToments 

 important  indeed  to  Virginia  is 

also  extremely  important  to  the 
Western  states.  Shall  Virginia, 
alone  contribute  to  perfect  it^  The 
canal  at  the  falls  of  Louisville  is  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  as 
well  as  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio;  and 
shadl  these  be  left  unaided  in  the 
completion  of  a  work,  from  which 
the  others  are  to  derive  such  great 
advantages,  and  which  is  in  no  small 
degree,  indeed,  a  matter  of  national 
interest  and  concern?  They  have 
indeed,  it  appears,  determined  to 
attempt  some  concert  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  great  object  But  they 
can  make  no  compact  without  the 
assenfof  this  bodv,  and  there  is  little 
hope  of  ^eir  maiang  any  effectual 
arrangement  In  short,  the  want  of 
funds— the  want  of  harmony — the 
want  of  unity  of  views,  and  the  want 
of  exertion,  will  continue  to  hang 
upon  our  efforts,  and  prevent  the 
improvement  of  our  country,  unless 
what  is  national  in  its  character  be 
placed  under  national  control. 

The  committee  did  not  contem- 
plate any  interference  with  the  ter- 
ritorial rights  of  the  sUtes,  nor 
would  they  contend  for  the  right  of 
taking  any  measures,  without  their 
assent.  They  proposed  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  viz,  that  in  order  to 
promote  and  give  security  to  the  in- 
ternal commerce  among  the  se- 
veral states;  to  facilitate  the  safe 
and  expeditious  transportation  of 
the  mails  by  the  improvement  of 
post  roads  with  the  assent  of  tlie  re- 
spective states;  to  render  more  easy 
and  less  expensive  the  means  and 
provisions  necessary  fbr  the  common 
defence,  by  the  construction  of  mili- 
tary roads,  with  the  like  assent  of  the 
respective  states;  and  for  such  other 
internal  improvements  as  may  be 


within  the  coostitatiaBal  powenof 
.  the  general  g^enuneot,  it  ia  ex^ 
dient  that  the  sum  be  paM  to  tk 
United  States  by  the  SOth  sectkerf 
the  act  to  incorporate  ^  snbseiv 
ben  to  the  Bank  of  the  U.  Stotei, 
and  the  dividends  which  shall  aiiie 
from  their  shares  in  its  capitit 
stodt,'  be  constituted  as  a  fond  kx 
internal  improrement. 

This  produced  a  long  aad  afah 
debate.  The  nesolntion  was  oet 
adopted^  but  the  question  involved 
so  great  a  Tariety  of  views  of  Ite 
subject,  that  no  princ^le  can  be 
said  to  be  decided. 

JIf  r.  Hobertton  of  Loutnaoo 
newedhis  propositiim  for  a  bill  de- 
clarative of  the  rif^ht  n£exptiiMt» 
This  is  a  question  in  whic^  yosaf 
sciolists  at  the  bar  and  the  flamio^ 
patriots  who  flourish  in  the  colooaf 
of  a  newspaper,  about  the  dignity  ef 
human  nature,  are  fond  of  decJsim- 
ing.  By  the  patient  investigatioiif 
of  men  who  consulted  the  eoonouij 
of  civil  society,  this  x|ue8tioa  seem 
to  be  put  at  rest.  The  r^ht  of  t 
community  to  -the  aerrice  of  all  ill 
members  is  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nation,  and  in  none  bat 
extreme  cases,  auch  as  grievow 
want,  intolerable  oppression,  orirt- 
ter  inability  to  g^re  protection,  csa 
our  natursil  allegiance  be  deniei 
The  hon.  member  tried  the  bo«e 
some  years  ago,  and  they  r^ected 
his  moticm  in  a  pretty  decided  ffiaa- 
ner;  but  he  expresses  his  detennioa- 
tion  to  press  it  as  long-  as  he  has  a 
seat  On  the  present  occasion,  tibe 
history  of  his  motion  was  thus  briefy 
and  truly  set  forth:  at  one  time  wp 
the  writer,  the  bill  was  tried  in  va- 
rious forms  and  shapes— at  one  ttae 
its  head  was  struck  off,  but  still  iti 
tail  wagged — and,  the  speaker  hav- 
ing decided  that  having*  motiao, 
which  is  a  symptom  of  li^,  the  mea- 
sure was  not  dead — the  friends  and 
fathers  of  it  attempted  to  mould  ioto 
a  sort  of  legislative  polyptu^  expect- 
ing that  a  new  head  would  grow  oat 
of  the  stump  of  the  old  one,  and  in 
that  way  if  possible  keep  the  hrkal^ 
of  Mfe  in  tome  part  of  it  long  eii(W|b 
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to  have  it  grow  into  something.  But, 
sad  to  relate,  altliough  it  met  with 
little  or  no  opposition,  the  movers  of 
it  could  not  carry  it  through — it  was 
gathered  to  its  fathers,  and  allegi- 
ance remains  where  it  was  found 
perpetual,  or  not,  according  to  the 
measures  of  man's  cosmopolitism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
bates which  occurred  at  this  session 
arose  from  the  motion  of  JKfr  C/ay, 
to  provide  an  appropriation  to  the 
outfit  and  one  year's  salary  for  a 
minister  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
memher  commenced  declaring 
fais  aversion  from  war  with  Spain, 
or  with  any  power.  He  would,  he 
said,  give  no  just  cause  of  war  to 
aoy  power*— not  to  Spain  herself. 
He  had  seen  enough  of  war,  and  of 
its  calamities,  when  even  success- 
ful. No  country  upon  earth  had 
more  interest  than  this  in  cultivating 
peac6,  and  avoiding  war,  as  long  as 
it  was  possible  honourably  to  avoid 
it.  Gaining  additional  strength 
every  day;  our  numbers  doubhng 
in  periods  of  twenty-five  years;  with 
Sin  income  outstripping  all  our  esti- 
mates, and  so  great  as,  after  a 'war 
in  some  respects  disasterous,  to  fur- 
nish results  which  carry  astonish- 
Dient,  if  not  dismay,  into  the  bosom 
of  states,  jealous  of  our  rising  im- 
|K>rtance,  we  had  every  iitotive  for 
the  love  of  peace.  He  could  not, 
however^  approve,  in  all  respects, 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  negotia- 
tion with  Spain  had  been  conduct- 
ed. If  ever  a  favorable  time  exist- 
ed for  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  an 
injured  nation,  of  indemnity  for  past 
wrongs,  from  the  aggressor,  such 
was  the  present  time.  Impoverished 
and  exhausted  at  home,  by  the  wars 
which  have  desolated  the  Peninsula, 
with  a  foreign  war,  calling  for  in- 
finitely more  resources  in  men  and 
money,  than  she  can  possibly  com- 
mand, this  is  the  auspicious  period 
for  insisting  upon  justice  at  her 
hands,  in  a  firm  and  decided  tone. 
Time  is  precisely  what  Spain  now 
most  wants.  Yet  what  Were  we  told 
by  the  President,  in  his  message,  at 
the  conmiencement  of  Congress.'* 


That  Spain  had  procrastinated,  and 
we  acquiesced  in  her  procrastination. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  late 
communication  with  Mr  Onis,  after 
ably  vindicating  all  our  rights,  tells 
the  Spanish  minister,  with  a  good 
deal  of  sang  froid,  that  we  had  pa- 
tiently waited  thirteen  years  for  a 
redress  of  our  injuries,  and  that  it 
required  no  great  effort  to  wait 
longer!  He  would  have  abstained 
from  thus  exposing  our  intentions. 
Avoiding  the  use  of  tlie  language  of 
menace,  he  would  have  required,  in 
temperate  and  decided  terms,  in- 
demnity for  all  our  wrongs;  for  the 
spoliations  upon  our  commerce;  for 
the  interruption  of  the  right  of  depot 
at  New-Orleans,  guaranteed  by 
treaty;  for  the  insults  repeatedly 
offered  to  our  flag;  for  the  Indian 
hostilities  which  she  was  bound  to 
prevent;  for  the  belligerent  use 
made  of  her  ports  and  territories  by 
our  enemy,  during  the  late  war. — 
And  the  instantai^ous  liberation  of 
the  free  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
now  imprisoned  in  her  jails.  Con- 
temporaneous with  that  demand, 
without  waiting  fi)r  her  final  an- 
swer, and  with  a  view  to  the  -favor- 
able operation  of  her  councils,  in 
regard  to  our  own  pecuhar  interest, 
as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  cause 
itself,  he  would  recognise  any  (M^ta- 
blished  government  in  Spanish 
America.  He  would  have  left  Spam 
to  draw  her  own  inferences  from 
these  proceedings,  as  to  the  ultimate 
step  which  this  country  might  adopt, 
if  she  longer  withheldjustice  from  us. 
And  if  she  persevered  in  her  iniqui- 
ty, after  we  had  conducted  the  ne- 
gotiation in  the  planner  he  had  en- 
deavored to  describe,  he  would  then 
take  up  and  decide  the  solemn 
question  of  peace  or  war,  with  the 
advantage  of  all  the  light  shed  upon 
it  by  subsequent  events  and  the  pro- 
bable conduct  of  Europe. 

Spain  had  undoubtedly  given  us 
abundant  and  just  cause  of  war. 
But,  it  was  not  every  cause  of  war 
that  should  lead  to  war.  W  ar  was 
one  of  those  di-eadfui  scourges  that 
so  shakes  tl'e  foundations  of  society; 
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overturns  or  cbanjijfes  the  character 
of  p:uvernments;  interrupti  or  de- 
stroys the  pursuits  of  private  bappi'- 
ness;  bring^j  in  short,  misery  aiid 
wretchodnessin  so  maay  forms;  and 
at  last  is,  in  its  issue,  so  doubtful  and 
hazardous;  tliat  DotliiDg'  but  dire 
necessity  can  justify  an  appeal  to 
armti.   If  we  were  to  have  war  with 
Spain,  he  had  however  no  hesitation 
in  saying-  that  no  mode  of  bringing 
it  about  could  be  less  fortunate  than 
that  of  seizing,  at  this  tiine,  ujkju  her 
adjoining"  province.    Fliere  was  a 
time,  under  other  circumstances, 
when  we  might  have  occupied  East 
Florida,  with  safely:  liad  we  then 
taken  it,  our  posture  in  the  negotia- 
tion with  Spain  would  have  been 
totally  different  from  what  it  is.  But, 
we  had  permitted  that  time,  not  with 
his  consent,  to  pass  by  unimproved. 
If  we  were  now  to  seize  upon  Flori- 
da, after  a  great  change  in  those 
ciixiumstances,  and  after  declaring 
our  intention  to  jicquiesce  in  the 
procraF-tination  dci^ired  by  Spain,  in 
what  light  should  we  be  viewed  by 
foreign  pou  ers,  particularly  Great 
Britain?  We  have  already  been  ac- 
cused of  inortUnalc  ambition,  and  of 
seeking  to  aggrandi/.e  ourselves  by 
an  extension,  on  all  sides,  of  our 
hinits.    Should  we  not,  by  such  an 
act  of  violence,  give  colour  to  the 
accusation?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  are  to  be  involved  in  war  with 
Spain,  let  us  have  the  credit  of  dis- 
interestedness; let  us  put  her  yet 
more  in  tlic  wrong.    Let  us  com- 
mand the  respect  which  is  never 
withlield  from  those  who  act  a  noble 
and  generous  part.    He  hoped  to 
communicate  to  the  committee  the 
conviction  which  he  so  strongly  felt, 
that,  adopting  the  amendment  which 
he  intended  to  propose,  would  not 
hazard -in  the  sligh test  degree,  the 
peace  of  the  country.    But  if  tliat 
peace  were  to  be  endangered,  he 
would  infinitely  rather  it  should  be 
for  our  exerting  the  right,  apper- 
taining to  every  state,  of  acknow- 
ledgmg  the  independence  of  another 
state,  than  for  the  seizure  of  a  pro- 
▼inoe  which  sooner  or  later  we  must 
oeitainlj  acquire. 


Mr.  Claj  proceeded.  la  contcn- 
plating  the  great  struggle  in  whick 
Spanish  America  is  now  engaged, 
9ur  attention  is  first  fixed  by  the  im- 
mensity and  chwacter  of  the  coon- 
try  which  Spain  seeks  ag^in  to  sab- 
jogate.  StretcUing-  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  about  the  40th  deg. 
of  north  latitude,  to  about  the  5Sdi 
deg.  of  south  latitude,  and  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Nonle 
(exclusive  of  East  Florida)  arMiDd 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  aioog  the 
South  Atlantic  to  near  Cape  Horn,  i 
it  is  about  5O00  miles  in  length,  uhl  I 
in  some  places  near  three  tboosaad 
in  breadth.  Within  this  vast  region, 
we  behold  the  most  sublime  and  is- 
teresting  objects  of  creation;  tlie 
loftiest  mountains;  the  mostmajes^ 
rivers  in  the  worlds  the  ncbest 
mines  of  the  precious  metals;  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  tlie 
earth.  We  behold  there  a  specU- 
cle  still  more  interesting-  and  rah- 
hme — the  glorious  spectacle  of 
eighteen  milUonr  of  people,  strug- 
gling to  burst  their  chains  and  to  be 
free.  When  we  take  a  Uttle  nearer 
and  more  detailed  A-ie  w,  we  perceive 
that  nature  has,  as  it  were  ordained 
that  this  people  and  this  couDtrr 
shall  ultimately  constitute  sevenl 
different  nations.  Leavii^  tlie 
United  states  on  the  norths  wecornc 
to  New  8pain,  or  the  Vice-royaHy 
of  Mexico  on  the  South;  passing  by 
Goatamela,  we  reach  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  New  Grenada,  the  late 
captam  generalship  of  Venezuela, 
and  Guyana  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Andes.  Stepping  over  tbe 
Brazils  we  arrive  at  the  United 
Provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  crossing 
the  Andes,  we  find  Chili  on  the  west 
side,  and  further  norih,  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Lima  or  Peru.  Each  of 
these,  several  parts  is  sufficient  in 
Itself,  m  point  of  limits,  to  conttitute 
a  powerful  state,  and,  in  point 
population,,  that  which  has  dic 
smallest  contains  enough  to  roakeit 
respectable.  Throughout  all  the 
extent  of  that  great  portion  of  t^ 
world,  tvhich  he  had  attempted  Urn 
hastily  to  describe,  the  spirit  of  w 
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7olt  against  the  domixuon  of  Spain 
had  manifested  itself.  The  n)volU' 
tion  had  been  attended  with  various 
degrees  of  success  in  the  several 
parts  of  Spanish  America.  In  some 
it  had  been  already  crowned,  as  he 
would^ndeavor  to  show,  with  com- 
plete success,  and  in  all  he  was  per- 
suaded that  independence  had 
struck  such  deep  root  as  that  the 
power  of  Spain  could  never  'eradi- 
cate it.  What  were  the  causes  of 
this  g^eat  movement^ 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  thrones  of  Monte- 
zuma and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  Spain 
erected  the  most  stupendous  system 
of  colonial  despotism  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen— the  most  rigorous, 
the  most  exclusive.  The  great 
principle  and  object  of  this  system 
has  been  to  render  one  of  the  larg- 
est portions  of  the  world  exclusively 
subservient,  in  all  its  faculties,  to 
the  interests  of  an  inconsiderable 
spot  in  Europe.  To  effectuate  this 
aim  of  her  policy,  she  locked  Spa-^ 
nish  America  up  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  prohibited,  under  the 
severest  ^nalties,  any  foreigner 
from  entering  any  part  of  it  1*0 
keep  the  natives  themselves  ig^no- 
rant  of  each  other,  and  of  the 
strength  and  resources  and  several 
parts  of  her  American  possessions, 
she  next  prohibited  the  inhabitants 
of  one  Vice-royalty  or  Govern- 
ment from  visiting  those  of  another; 
so,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
for  example,  were  not  allowed  to  . 
enter  the  Vtcc-royalty  of  New 
Grenada.  The  agriculture  of  those 
vast  regions  was  so  regulated  and 
restrained  as  to  prevent  all  collision 
with  the  interests  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  Peninsula.  Where  nature, 
by  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  soil,  had  commanded,  the 
abominable  systcj^i  of  Spain  has  for- 
bidden, the  gfowth  of  several  ar 
tides.  Thus,  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
to  which  Spanish  America  is  so  well 
adapted,  are  prohibited  wherever 
their  culture  could  interfere  with 
the  olive  and  the  vine  <tf  the  Penin- 
subi.    The  commerce  of  the  coun- 


try, in  the  direction  and  objects  of 
the  exports  and  imports  is  also  sub- 
jected to  the  narrow  and  selfish 
views  of  Spain — and  fettered  by  the 
odious  spirit  of  monopoly  existing  in 
Cadiz.  Slie  has  sought,  by  scatter- 
ing discord  among  the  s^eral  casts 
of  her  American  population,  and  by 
a  debasing  course  of  edncatioo,  to 
perpetuate  her  oppression.  What- 
ever concerns  public  law,  or  the 
science  of  government,  all  writers 
upon  political  economy,  or  that  tend 
to  give  vigour,  and  freedom,  and  ex- 
pansion to  the  intellect,  are  prohi- 
bited. Gentlemen  would  be  asto- 
nished by  the  long  hst  of  distin- 
guished authors,  whom  she  pro- 
scribes, to  be  found  in  Depones  and 
other  works.  A  main  feature  in  her 
policy  is  that  which  constantly  ele- 
vates the  European  and  depresses 
the  American  character.  Out  of 
upwards  of  750  Viceroys  and  Cap- 
tains General,  whom  she  has  ap- 
pointed since  the  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica, about  eighteen  only  have  been 
from  the  body  of  the  American 
population.  On  all  occasions  she 
seeks  to  raise  and  promote  her  Eu' 
ropean  subjects,  and  to  degrade  and 
humiliate  the  Creoles.  Wherever 
in  America  her  sway  extends,  every 
thing  seems  to  pine  and  whither 
beneath  its  baneful  influence.  Tho 
richest  regions  of  the  earth;  man, 
his  happiness  and  his  education;  all 
the  fine  faculties  of  his  soul,  are 
regulated  and  modified  and  moulded 
to  suit  the  execrable  purposes  of  ao 
inexorable  despotism. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  things  in  Spanish 
Aiucrica  in  1008,  when  the  famous 
transactions  of  Bayonne  occurred. 
The  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
(for  Spsmish  Am^ica  had  always 
constituted  an  integral  part  of  the 
Spanish  Empire)  abdicated  bis 
throne  and  became  a  voluntary  cap- 
tive. Even  at  this  day,  one  does 
not  know  whether  he  should  most 
condemn  the  baseness  and  perfidy 
of  the  one  party,  oi*  despise  the 
meanniiss  and  imbecility  of  the 
otlier.    If  the  obligation  of  ob'?^?* 
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eoce  and  allegiance  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonies  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  it  was  founded  on  the  duty 
of  protection  which  he  owed  them. 
By  disqualify! nfr  himself  from  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  they  he- 
came  released  from  that  obligation. 
The  monarchy  was  dissolved;  an  i 
each  inttt^rral  part  had  a  rig-ht  to 
seek  its  own  happiness,  by  the  insti- 
tution  of  any   new  government 
adapted  to  its  wants.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, the  successor  de  facto  of  Fer-. 
dinand,  recognised  this  right  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence. Thus  upon  the  ground 
of  strict  nght;  upon  the  footing  of  a 
mere  legal  question,  governed  by 
foreusic  rules,  the  colonies,  being 
absolved  by  the  acts  of  the  parent 
country  from  the  duty  of  subjection 
to  it,  had  an  indispntable  right  to 
set  up  for  themselyes.    But,  Mr. 
Clay  took  a  broader  and  bolder  po- 
sition.   He  maintained,  that  an  op- 
pressed people  were  authorized, 
whenever  they  could,  to  rise  and 
break  their  fetters.    This  was  the 
great  principle  of  the  English  revo- 
lution,   it  was  the  great  principle 
of  our  own.    Vattel,  if  authority 
were  wanting,  expressly  supports 
this  right.    We  must  pass  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  the  founders 
of  our  liberty — say  that  they  were 
rebels — traitors,  and  that  we  are  at 
this  moment    legislating  without 
competent  powers,  before  we  could 
.  condemn  the  cause  of  Spanish  Ame-' 
rica.    Our  revolution  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  mere  theory  of 
tyranny.    We  had  suffered  compa- 
ratively but  little;  we  bad,  in  some 
respects,  been  kindly  treated;  but 
our  intrepid  ani}  intelligent  fathers 
w^yf  in  the  usurpation  of  the  power 
to  levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the 
long  train  of  oppressive  acts  that 
was  to  follow.    They  rose;  they 
breasted  the  storm;  they  conquered 
our  freedom.    Spanish  America  for 
centuries  has  been  doomed  to  the 
practical  effects  of  an  odious  tyran- 
ny.   If  we  wc  ro  justified,   sho  is 
m«re  than  justified. 


Mr.  Clay  said  he  was  no  pnfB- 
gandist.  He  would  not  seek  to  focce 
upon  other  nations  our  principlB 
and  our  liberty,  if  they  did  not  wait 
them.  He  would  not  disturb  flie 
.repose  even  of  a  detestable  despo- 
tism. But,  if  an  abused  and  oppres- 
sed people  willed  their  freedom;  if 
they  sought  to  establish  it;  if  io  tratb, 
they  had  established  it,  we  had  a 
right,  as  a  sovereign  power,  to  notice 
the  fact,  and  to  act  as  eircumstaoces 
and  our  interest  required.  He  wmM 
say,  in  the  lang-uage  of  a  Teneraled 
father  of  his  country,  '  Bom  in  a 
land  of  liberty^  my  anxious  recoUee- 
tions,  my  sympathetic  feelings,  and 
my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly  ex- 
cited, whensoever,  in  any  coontij, 
I  see  an  oppressed  nation  unM 
the  banners  of  freedom.  *  For  his  own 
part,  Mr.  C.  said,  that  whenever  be 
thought  of  Spanish  America,  the 
image  irresistibly  forced  itself  upon 
his  mind  of  an  elder  brother,  whsse 
education  had  been  ne^ected, 
whose  person  had  been  abased  aad 
maltreated,  and  who  had  beendisii- 
herited  b}  the  unkindneas  of  an  ibh 
natural  parent  And  when  be  con- 
templated the  glorious  stmggfe 
which  that  country  was  now  oiak- 
ing,  he  thought  he  beheld  that  bro- 
ther rising,  by  the  power  and  en- 
eilgry  of  his  fine  natrre  genius,  to  tte 
manly  rank  which  nature's  God,  in- 
tended for  him. 

If  Spanish  America  were  entitled 
to  success  from  the  justness  of  her 
cause,  we  had  no  lep  reason  to  wish 
that  success  from  the  horrible  char- 
acter which  the  ro3ral  arms  have 
given  to  the  war.  More  atrocidet 
than  those  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated during  its  existence,  were 
not  to  be  found  even  in  the  annals  «f 
Spain  herselfl  And  history,  reserr- 
ing  some  of  its  blackest  pages  &r 
the  name  of  Mopllo^  is  prep&ied  to 
place  him  alop^  ode  of  his  great 
prototype,  the  infamous  desolatorof 
the  Netherlands.  He  who  bii 
looked  into  the  history  of  the  con- 
duct of  this  war,  is  constantly  shock- 
ed at  the  revolting  scenes  which  it 
portrays;  at  the  refusal^  on  tto 
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part  of  the  oommanders  of  the  roy- 
al forces,  to  treat,  on  any  terms, 
with  the  other  side;  at  the  deoial  of 
quarters;  at  the  butchery,  in  cold 
blood  of  prisoners;  at  the  violation  of 
fla^  in  some  ceremonies;  at  the  in- 
stigation of  slaves  to  rise  a^nst 
their  owners;  and  at  acts  of  wanton 
and  useless  barbarity.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America,  the  United  States 
had  the  deepest  interest.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  his  firni 
belief,  that  there  was  no  question 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  thiscoohtry, 
which  had  ever  arisen,  or  which  he 
could  conceive  as  ever  occurring, 
in  the  decision  of  which  we  had  so 
much  at  stake.  This  interest  con- 
cerned our  politics,  our  commerce, 
onr  navigation.  There  could  not 
be  a  doubt  that  Spanish  America 
once  independent,  whatever  might 
be  the  form  of  the  governments  es- 
tablished ip  its  several  parts;  those 
governments  would  be  animated  by 
an  American  policy.  They  would 
obey  the  laws  of  the  system  of  the 
New  World,  of  which  they  would 
compose  a  part,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  Europe.  Without  the  in- 
fluence of  that  vortex  in  Europe, 
the  balance  of  power  between 
its  several  parts,  the  preservation 
\>f  which  had  so  often  drenched 
Europe  in  blood,  America  is  suffici- 
ently remote  to  contemplate  the 
new  wars  which  are  to  afflict  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  as  a  cahn,  if 
not  a  and  indifferent  spectator. 
In  relation  to  those  wars,  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  America  will  generally 
stand  neutral.  And  as,  during  the 
period  when  they  rage,  it  will  be 
important  that  a  liberal  system  of 
neutrality  should  be  adopted  and 
observed,  all  America  will  be  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  and  enforcing 
such  a  system.  The  independence 
then  of  Spanish  America  was  the  in- 
terest of  primary  consideration. 
Next  to  that,  and  highly  important 
in  itself,  was  the  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  their  governments. 
That  was  a  question,  however,  for 
themselves.  They  would,  no  doubt, 
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adopt  those  kinds  of  governments 
which  were  best  suited  to  their  con- 
dition, best  calculated  for  their  hap- 
piness. Anxious  as  he  was  that  they 
should  be  free  governments,  we  had 
no  right  to  prescribe  for  them.  They 
were,  and  ought  to  be,  the  sole 
judges  for  themselves.  He  was 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  would  in  most,  if  not  all,  parts 
of  their  country,  establish  free  go- 
vernments. We  were  their  great 
e:rample.  Of  us  they  constantly 
spoke  as  of  brothers,  having  a  simi- 
lar origin.  They  adopted  our  prin- 
ciples, copied  our  institutions,  and, 
in  many  instances,  employed  the 
very  langfuage  and  sentiments  of  our 
revolutionary  papers.  But,  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  they  are  too  ig- 
norant and  too  superstitious  to  ad- 
mit of  the  existence  of  a  free  go- 
remment.  This  charge  of  igno- 
rance is  often  urged  by  persons 
themselves  actually  ignorant  of  the 
real  condition  of  that  people.  He 
denied  the  alleged  fact  of  igno* 
ranee;  he  denied  the  inference  from 
that  fact,  if  it  were  true,  that  they 
wanted  capacity  for  free  govern- 
ment; and  he  refused  his  assent  to 
the  further  conclusion,  if  the  fact 
were  true  and  the  inference  just, 
that  we  were  indifferent  to  their 
fate.  All  the  writers  of  the  most  es- 
tablished authority,  Depons,  Hum- 
boldt, and  others,  concur  in  assign- 
ing to  the  people  of  Spanish  America, 
great  quickness,  genius,  and  parti- 
cular aptitude  for  the  acqubition  o 
the  exact  sciences,  and  others  which 
they  have  been  allowed  to  cultivate. 
In  astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  botany,  Sc.  they  are  al- 
lowed to  make  d^tinguished  profi- 
ciency. They  justly  boast  of  their 
Alzate,  Velasquez,  and  Gama,  and 
other  illustrious  contributors  to  sci- 
ence. They  have  nine  Universities, 
and  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is  af- 
firmed by  Humboldt,  that  there  are 
more  solid  scientific  establishments 
than  in  any  city  even  of  North  Ame- 
rica. He  would  refer  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Supreme  Director  of  La 
Plata,  wbirh  he  would  hereaftfer 
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have  occasion  to  use  for  aootber 
purpo'se,  as  a  model  of  fine  compo- 
sitioa  of  a  state  paper,  cballeng^iog' 
a  comparison  with  any,  the  most 
celf:brated  that  ever  issued  from  the 
pens  of  Jefferson  or  Madison.  Gen- 
tlemen would  egregiously  err  af 
tliey  formed  their  opinions  of  the 
present  moral  condition  of  Spanish 
America,  from  what  it  was  under 
the  debasing  system  of  Spain.  The 
eig-lit  years*  revolution  in  which 
it  has  been  engag-ed,  has  already 
produced  a  powerful  effect.  Educa- 
tion had  been  attended  to,  and  ge- 
nius developed.  The  fact  was  not 
therefore  true,  that  the  imputed  ig- 
norance existed;  but,  if  it  did,  he 
rei)eated  that  he  disputed  the  infer- 
ence. 

With  regard  to  their  superstition, 
he  said,  they  worshipped  the  same 
God  with  us.  Their  prayers  were 
offered  up  in  their  temples  to  the 
same  Redeemer,  whose  intercession 
we  expected  to  save  us.  Nor  was 
tlicre  any  thing  in  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion unfavorable  to  freedom*  All 
religions,  united  with  government, 
were  more  or  less  inimical  to  liber- 
ty. All,  separated  from  govern- 
ment were  compatible  with  liberty. 
If  the  people  of  Spanish  Amenca 
had  not  already  gone  as  far,  in  re- 
lij^ious  toleration,  as  we  had,  the 
difference  in  their  condition  from 
ours  should  not  be  forgotten.  Every 
thi ug  was  progressive.  And,  in 
time  he  hoped  to  see  them  imitating, 
in  this  respect,  our  example.  But, 
grant  that  the  people  of  Spanish 
America  are  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent for  free  government,  to  whom 
is  that  ignorance  to  be  ascribed?  Is 
it  not  to  the  execrable  system  of 
Spain,  which  she  seeks  again,  to 
establish  and  to  perpetuate?  So  far 
from  chilling  our  hearts,  it  ought  to 
increase  our  solicitude  for  our  un- 
fortunate brethren.  It  ought  to 
animate  us  to  desire  the  redemption 
of  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  un- 
born millions  from  the  brutifying 
effects  of  a  system  whose  tendency 
is  to  stifle  the  faculties  of  the  souJ, 
^nd  to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of 


beasts.  He  would  v^oke  Uie  ^lifei 
of  our  departed  fathers.  Was  it  Ibc 
yourselves  only,  that  you  doUj 
fought?  No,  no.  It  was  the  obaoi 
that  were  forgoing*  for  your  posterity 
that  made  you  dy  to  arms,  and  sett* 
teriog  the  el^meals  of  these  doas 
to  the  winds,  you  transmitttsd  to  os 
the  rich  inheritance  of  liberty. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  Americi 
(exclusive  of  those  of  the  Isian&J 
are  estimated  in  the  valuable  little 
^  work  of  M.  Torres,  deserving  to  bt 
better  known,  at  about  eightyH»e 
miliioDs  of  dollars.  Of  these  more 
than  three  fourths  consist  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  residue  are 
cocoa,  coffee,  cochineal,  sugar,  aod 
some  other  articles.  No  nation 
ever  offered  richer  commodities  ia 
exchange.  It  was  of  no  maternl 
consequence  that  we  produced  but 
little  that  Spanish  America  wanted. 
Commerce,  as  it  actaaliy  exists,  in 
the  hands  of  maritime  states,  was  bo 
longer  confined  to  a  mere  barter, 
between  any  two  states,  of  their  re- 
spective productions.  It  rendered 
tributary  to  its  interests  the  com- 
modities  of  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
So  that  a  rich  American  cargo?  or 
the  contents  of  a*  rich  American 
commercial  warehouse,  presented 
you  with  whatever  was  rare  or  valu- 
able in  every  part  of  the  globA 
Commerce  was  not  to  be  jnd^d  by 
its  results  in  transactions  with'  one 
nation  only.  UnfarcHirahle  bal- 
ances existing  with  one  state  are 
made  up  by  contrary  balances  with 
other  states.  And  its  true  valtte 
should  be  tested  by  the  totality  of 
its  operations.  Our  greatest  trade 
—that  with  Great  Britain,  judged 
by  the  amount  of  what  we  sold  for 
her  oonsumptioD«  and  what  ira 
bought  of  her  for  ours,  would  l>e 
pronounced  ruinous.  But  the  aa- 
favorable  balance  was  covered  by 
the  profits  of  trade  with  other  m- 
tions.  We  may  safely  trust  to  the 
daring  enterprise  of  our  merchacti. 
The  precious  metals  are  in  South 
America,  and  they  will  command 
tlie  articles  wanted  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, which  win  purcha^  them.  Our 
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navig-atioD  will  be  benefited  by  the 
transportation,  and  our  country  will 
realize  the  mercantile  profits.  Al- 
ready the  item  in  our  exports  of 
American  manufaclnres  is  respect- 
able.   They  go  chiefly  to  the  West 
Indies  and  to  Spanish  America.  This 
ite  m  is  constantly  augmenting'.  And 
he  would  again,  as  he  had  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  ask  gentlemen  to 
elevate  themselves  to  tlie  actual 
importance  and  greatness  of  our 
republic;  to  reflect  like  true  Ame- 
rican statesmen,  that  we  were  not 
legislating  for  the  present  day  only; 
and  to  contemplate  this  country  in 
its  march  to  true  greatness,  when 
millions  and  millions  will  be  added 
to  our  population,  and  when  the  in- 
creased productive  industry  will 
furnish  an  indefinite  variety  of  fa- 
brics for  foreign  consumption  in 
order  to  supply  our  own  wants.  The 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
has  hitherto  been  principally  made 
through  the  circuitous  channel  of 
Cadiz.    No  one  can  foresee  all  the 
efiects  which  will  result  from  a  di- 
rect distribution  of  them  from  the 
mines  which  produce  them.  One 
of  these  effects  will  probably  be  to 
give  us  the  entire  command  of  the 
India  trade.    The  ad/antage  we 
have  on  the  map  of  the  world  over 
Europe,  in  that  respect  is  pi-odigi- 
OU8.    Again,  if  England,  persisting 
in  her  colonial  monopoly,  c6ntinued 
to  occlude  her  ports'  in  the  West 
Indies  to  us,  and  we  should,  as  he 
contended  we  ought,  meet  her  sys- 
tem by  a  countervailing  measure, 
Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  and 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America, 
would  afford  us  all  that  we  get  from 
the  British  West  Indies.    He  con- 
fessed, that  he  despaired,  for  tlie 
present,  of  our  adopting  that  salu- 
tary measure.    It  was  proposed  at 
the  last  session,  and  postponed. 
It  was  during  the  present  session 
again  proposed,  and,  he  feared, 
would  be  again  postponed.  He  saw, 
and  he  owned  it  with  infinite  regret, 
a  tone  and  a  feeling  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  country  infinitely  below 
t)iat  which  belonged  to  the  country. 


It  was  perhaps  the  moral  conse- 
quence of  the  exertions  of  the  late 
war.  We  are  alarmed  at  dangers, 
we  know  not  what;  by  spectres  con- 
jured up  by  oUr  own  vivid  imagina- 
tion. 

The  West  India  bill  is  brought  up. 
We  shrug  our  shoulders,  talk  of  re- 
strictions, non-intercourse,  embar- 
go, commercial  warfare,  make  long 
faces,  and — postpone  the  bill.  The 
#me   will    however  come — must 
#Dme,  when  this  country  will  not 
submit  to  a  commerce  with  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies  upon  the  terms  which 
England  alone  proscribes.  And,  he 
repeated,  that,  when  it  arrived, 
Spanish  America  would  afford  us  an 
ample  substitute.    Then,  as  to  our 
navigation;  gentlemen  should  recol- 
lect that,  if  reasoning  from  past  ex- 
perience were  safe,  for  the  future 
our  great  commercial  rival  will  be 
in  war  a  greater  number  of  years 
than  she  will  be  in  peace.  When- 
ever she  shall  be  at  war  and  we  are 
in  peace,  our  navigation,  being  free 
from  the  risks  and  insurance  inci- 
dent to  war,  we  shall  engross  almost 
the  whole  transportation  of  the  Spa- 
nish American  commerce.    For  he 
did  not  believe  that  that  country 
would  ever  have  a  considerable 
marine.    Mexico,  the  most  popu-  * 
lous  part  of  it,  had  but  two  ports.  La 
Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  very  good.  Spanish 
America  had  not  the  elements  to  ' 
construct  a  marine.  It  wanted,  and 
must  always  want  hardy  seamen. 
He  did  not  believe  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  navigation, 
any  nations  so  far  south  would  ever 
make  a  figure  as  maritime  powers. 
If  Carthage  and  Rome,  in  ancient 
times,  and  some  other  states  of  a 
later   period,    occasionally  made 
great  exertions  on  the  water,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  they  were  prin- 
cipally on  a  small  theatre,  and  in  a 
totally  different  state  of  the  arf  o^ 
navigation,  or  when  there  was  no 
competition  from  northern  states.  • 
He  was  aware  that,  in  opposition 
to  the  interest,  which  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  manifest,  that  thi« 
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country*  had  in  tbe  independence  of 
Spanish  America,  it  was  contended, 
that  we  should  find  that  country  a 
rival  in  agricultural  produc- 
tions. There  was  something  so  nar- 
row and  selfish  and  gprovelling  in 
this  argument,  if  founded  in  fact, 
something  so  unworthy  the  magna- 
nimity of  a  great  and  a  g^enerous  peo- 
ple, that  he  confessed  he  had  scarce- 
ly patience  to  notice  it.  But  it  was 


trusted  he  should  be  excused  for 
noticing.  Having  but  the  single 
▼ent  of  New-Orleans,  for  all  Sie 
surplus  produce  of  their  indus- 
try, it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
would  have  a  greater  security  for 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  that  out- 
let, if  thQ  independence  of  Mexico 
upon  any  European  power  were 
effected.  Such  a  power  owning  at 
the  same  time  Cuba,  tBe  great  key 


not  true  to  any  extent  Of  the#  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  all  the 
eighty  odd  millions  of  exports,  only  #  shores  of  that  gulf,  with  the  excep- 


about  one  million  and  a  half  con< 
sisted  of  an  article  which  might 
come  into  competition  with  us,  and 
that  was  cotton.  The  tobacco  which 
8pain  derived  from  her  colonies  was 
chiefly  produced  in  h^r  Islai^s. 
Bread  stuflTs  could  no  wherejbe  raised 
and  brought  to  market  in  any  amount 
materially  affecting  us.  The  table 
lands  of  Mexico,owing  to  their  eleva- 
tion, were,  it  was  true,  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  grain;  but  the  ex- 
'pense  and  difficulty  of  getting  it  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  action 
of  the  intense  heat  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
the  only  port  of  exportation,  must 
always  preveotvMexico  from  being 
an  alarming  competitor.  Spanish 
America  was  capable  of  producing 
articles  s6much  more  valuable  than 
those  which  we  raised,  that  it  was 
not  probable  they  would  abandon  a 
more  profitable  for  a  less  advanta- 
geous culture,  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  us.  The  West  India 
Islands  were  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  cotton;  and  yet  the  more 
valuable  culture  of  coffee  and  sugar 
was  constantly  preferred.*  Again; 
proviJence  bad  -so  ordered  it,  that 
with  regaVd  to  countries  producing 
articles  apparently  similar,  there 
.  was  some  pecuharity,  resulting  from 
climate,  from  soil,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  that  gave  to  each  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  general 
wants  and  consumption  of  mankind. 
The  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
La  Plata  and  Chili,  was  too  remote 
to  rival  us. 

The  immense  country,*  wal ere  I 
by  the  Missi^ssippi,  and  its  bran<  hes, 
had  a  peculiar  interest,  which  he 


tion  of  the  portion  between  the  Per- 
dido  and  the  Rio  del  Nord,  most 
have  a  powerful  command  over  our 
interests.  Spain,  it  was  true,  was 
not  a  dangerous  neighbour  at  pre- 
sent, but:,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
states,  her  power  might,  be  again 
resuscitated. 

Mr.  C.  continued.  Having 
shown  that  the  cause  of  the  Patriots 
was  just,  and  that  we  had  a  c^.eat 
interest  in  its  successful  issue,  he 
would  next  inquire  what  course  of 
policy  it  became  us  to  adopt.  He 
had  already  declared  that  to  be  one 
of  strict  and  impartial  neutrality. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  their  inter- 
ests, it  was  not  expedient  for  our 
own,  that  we  should  take  part  in  the 
war.  All  they  demanded  of  us  was 
a  just  neutrality  It  was  compati- 
ble with  this  pacific  policy — it  was 
required  by  it,  that  we  should  recog- 
nise any  established  government,  if 
there  were  any  established  govern- 
ment in  Spanish  America.  Recog- 
nition alone,  without  aid,  was  no 
just  cause  of  war.  With  aid  it  was, 
not  because  of  the  recognition,  but 
because  of  tlie  aid,  as  aid  without 
recognition  was  the  cause  of  war. 
The  truth  of  these  propositions  he 
would  maintain  upon  principle,  by 
the  practice  of  other  stales,  and  by 
the  usage  of  our  own.  There  was 
no  common  tribunal,  among  the  na- 
tions, to  pronounce  upon  the  fact 
of  the  sovereignty  of  a  new  state. 
Each  power  must  and  does  judge  for 
itself.  It  was  an  attribute  of  sover- 
eingty  so  to  judge.  A  nation,  in  ex- 
erti  ig  this  incontestible  right — in 
pronouncing  upon  the  independence 
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in  fact  pf  a  new  state,  takes  no 
part  in  the  war.  It  g^res  neither 
men,  nor  ships,  nor  money.  It 
merely  pronoances  that  in  so  far  as 
it  may  be  necessary  to  institute  any 
relations  or  to  support  any  inter- 
course, with  the  new  power,  that 
power  is  capable  of  maintaining^ 
those  relations  and  authorizing  that 
intercourse. — Martens  and  other 
publicists  lay  down  these  princi- 
ples. 

Cut  what  had  been  our  own  uni- 
form practice?  We  bad  coubtantly 
proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  the 
government  de  facto  was  that  which 
we  could  alone  notice.  Whatever 
form  of  government  any  soriety  of 
people  adopts,  whoever  they  ac- 
knowledge as  their  sovereigfn,  we 
consider  that  government  or  that 
sovereign  as  the  one  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  us.  We  h^ive  invariably 
abstained  from  assuming  a  right  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  sovereign  de 
jure  and  against  the  sovereign  de 
facto.  That  is  a  question  for  the 
nation  in  which  it  arises  to  deter- 
mine. And,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  sovereign  de  facto  is 
the  sovereign  de  jure.  Our  own 
revolution  stands  on  the  basis  of  the 
right  of  a  people  to  change  their 
nders.  He  did  not  maintain  that 
«Yery  immature  revolution— every 
usurper,  before  his  power  was  con- 
aolidated,  was  to  be  acknowledged 
by  us;  but  that  as  soon  as  stability 
and  order  were  maintained,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom,  we  always  had  consi- 
dered and  ought  to  consider  the 
actual  as  the  true  government.  Ge- 
neral Washing^n,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Madison,  had  all,  whilst  they 
were  respectively  Presidents,  acted 
on  these  principles. 

In  the  case  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, General  Washington  did  not 
wait  until  some  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  should  set  him  the  exam- 
ple of  acknowledging  it,  but  accre- 
dited a  minister  at  once.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  was  received 
before  the  government  of  the  re« 
public  was  considered  as  establifh- 


ed.   It  wiD  be  ftmnd*  in  ManhaTs 
Life  of  Washing^n,  that,  when  it 
was  understood  that  a  minister  from 
the  French  Republic  was  about  to 
pHssent  himself, '  President  Wash- 
ington submitted  a  number  of  ques- 
tions to  his  cabinet  for  their  consi- 
deration and  advice,  one  of  which 
was,  whether,  upon  the  reception 
of  the  minister,  he  should  be  notified 
that  America  would  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  treaties  between 
the  two  countries  until  France  had 
an  establUhed  government  Gene- 
ral Washington  did  not  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  the  decendants  of  iSt 
Louis  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
legitimate  sovereigns  of  France,  ;«nd 
if  the  revolution  was  to  be  regarded 
as  unauthorized  resistance  to  their 
sway.    He  saw  France,  in  fact, 
under  the  goverpment  of  those  who 
had  subverted  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons  and  he  acknowledged  the 
actual  government.     During  Mr* 
Jefferson's  and  Mr.  Madison's  ad- 
ministrations, when  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  re- 
spectively contended  for  the  crown, 
those  enlightened  statesmen  said, 
we  will  receive  a  minister  from  nei- 
ther party,  settle  the  question  be- 
tween yourselves,  and  we  will  ac- 
knowledge the  party  that  prevails. 
We  have  nothing  tn  do  with  your 
feuds;  whoever  all  Spam  acknow- 
ledges as  her  sovereigrn,  is  the  only 
sovereign  with  whom  we  can  main- 
tain any  relations.    Mr.  Jefferson, 
it  is  understood,  considered  whether 
he  should  not  receive  a  minister 
from  both  parties,  and  finally  de- 
cided against  U  because -of  the  in- 
conveniencies,   to   this  country, 
which  might  result  from  the  double 
representation  of  another  power. 
As  soon  as  the  French  armies  were 
expell^  from  the  Peninsula,  Mr. 
Madison,  stiH  acting  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  government  de  facto,  re* 
ceived  the  present  minister  from 
Spain.    During  all  the  phases  of 
the  French  government,  Republic> 
Directory,  Consuls,  Consul  for  life, 
Emperor,  King,  Emperor  again, 
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KiDg,  our  government  has  uni- 
formly received  the  minister. 

If,  then,  there  be  an  established 
government  in  Spanish  America, 
deserving  to  rank  among  the  nati- 
ons, we  were  morally  and  politically 
bound  to  acknowledge  it  unless  we 
renounced  all  the  principles  which 
ought  to  guide,  and  which  hitherto 
haUi  guided,  our  councils.  Mr. 
C.  then  undertook  to  show,  that  the 
united  provinces  of  the  Hio  de  la 
Plata  was  such  a  government.  Its 
limits,  he  said,  extending  from  the 
South  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Pacific, 
embraced  a  territory  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  certainly  equal 
to  it,  exclusive  of  Louisiana.  Its 
population  was  about  three  millions, 
more  than  equal  to  ours  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  our  revolution.  That 
population  was  a  hardy,  entcrpriz- 
ing  and  gallant  population.  The 
establishments  of  Monte  Video  and 
Buenos  Avres  had,  during  different 
periods  or  their  history,  been  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  Portuguese,  English,  and 
Spanish;  and  such  was  the  martial 
character  of  the  people,  that  in 
every  instance  the  attack  had  been 
repulsed.  In  1807,  General  Whit- 
locke,  commanding  a  powerful  Eng- 
lish array,  was  admitted,  under  the 
guise  of  a  friend,  into  Buenos  AyTes, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  supposed  to 
have  demonstrated  inimical  designs, 
he  was  driven  by  the  native  and 
unaided  force  of  Buenos  Ayres  from 
the  country.  Buenos  Ayres  had, 
during  now  nearly  eight  years,  been 
in  point  of  fact  in  the  enjoyment  of 
self-govemmcnt.  The  capital,  con- 
taining more  than  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants,  has  never  been  once 
lost  As  early  as  1  1 1 ,  the  regency 
of  Old  Spain  made  war  upon  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  consequence  subse- 
quently was,  tlic  capture  of  a  Spa- 
nish array  in  Monte  Video,  equal  to 
that  of  Bargoyne.  This  govern- 
ment has  now,  in  excellent  disci- 
pline, three  well  appointed  armies, 
with  the  most  abundant  jniterial  of 
war;  the  army  of  Chili — the  army 


of  Peru — and  the  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  first,  under  San  Mar- 
tin, has  conquered  Chili;  the  se? 
cond  is  penetrating  in  a  nor^ 
western  direction  from  Buenos 
Ayres  into  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru; 
and,  according  to  the  last  accounts, 
had  reduced  tlie  ancient  seat  of 
empire  of  the  Incas.  The  third 
remains  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  oppose 
any  force  which  Spain  may  send 
against  it.  To  show  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  July  last,  Mr. 
C.  again  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  message  of  the 
Supreme  Director,  delivered  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Provinces. 
It  was  a  paper  of  the  same  authen- 
tic character  with  the  speech  of  the 
king  of  England  on  opening  his  par- 
liament, or  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident oi  the  United  States,  at  the 
commencement  of  congress.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  bold  confidence  run- 
ning through  this  fine  state  paj^r, 
which  nothing  but  conscious 
strength  could  communicate.  Their 
armies,  their  magazines,  their  fi- 
nances, were  on  the  most  solid  and 
respectable  footing.  And,  amidst 
all  the  cares  of  war,  and  those  inci- 
dent to  the  consolidation  of  tbeir 
new  institutions,  leisure  was  found 
to  promote  the  interests  of  science, 
and  the  education  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration. It  was  true,  that  the  first 
part  of  the  message  poortraycd 
scenes  of  difficulty  and  commotion, 
the  usual  attendants  upon  revolu- 
tion. The  very  avowal  of  their 
troubles  manifested,  however,  that 
they  were  subdued.  And  what 
state,  passing  through  the  agitations 
of  a  great  revolution,  was  free  from 
them?  We  had  our  tories,  our  in- 
trigues, our  factions.  More  than 
once  were  the  affections  of  the 
country,  and  the  confidence  of  our 
councils,  attempted  to  be  shaken 
in  the  great  father  of  our  liberties. 
Not  a  Spanish  bayonet  remains 
within  the  immense  extent  of  the 
territories  of  La  Plata  to  contest  the 
authorit^i"  of  the  actual  government. 
It  is  free — it  is  independent — it  is 
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soverei^.  It  manages  the  inte- 
rests of  the  society  that  submits  to 
its  sway.  It  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing the  relations  between  that  soci- 
ety and  other  nations. 

Mr.  C.  next  proceeded  to  inquire 
into  the  consequences  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  republic.  Will  it 
invoke  us  in  war  with  Spain?  He 
had  shown,  be  trusted,  successfully 
shown,  that  it  was  no  just  cause  of 
war  to  Spain.  Being  no  cause  of 
war,  we  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
war  would  ensue.  If  Spain,  with- 
out cause,  would  make  war,  she 
may  make  it  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  acknowledge  the  republic.  But 
she  would  not,  because  she  could 
not,  make  war  against  us.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  a  report  of  the  minister  of 
the  Hacienda  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
presented  about  eight  months  ago. 
A  more  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes,  Mr.  C.  said,  was  never  ren- 
dered. The  picture  of  Mr.  Dallas, 
sketched  in  his  celebrated  report 
during  the  late  war,  may  be  con- 
tempkted  without  emotion  after 
surveying  that  of  Mr.  Gary.  The 
expenses  of  the  current  year  re- 
quired 830,267,829  of  reals,  and 
the  deficit  of  the  income  is  re- 
presented as  233,140,932  of  reals. 
This,  besides  an  immense  mass  of 
unliquidated  debt,  which  the  minis- 
.  ter  acknowledges  the  utter  inability 
of  the  country  to  pay,  although 
bound  in  honour  to  redeem  it.  He 
states,  that  the  vassals  of  the  king 
are  totally  unable  to  submit  to  any 
new  taxes,  and  the  country  is  with- 
out credit,  so  as  to  render  anticipa- 
tion by  loans  wholly  impracticable. 
Mr.  Gary  appears  to  be  a  virtuous 
man,  who  exhibits  frankly  the 
naked  truth;  and  yet  such  a  minis- 
ter acknowledges,  that  the  decorum 
due  to  one  single  family,  that  of  the 
monarch,  does  not  admit,  in  this 
critical  condition  of  his  country, 
any  reduction  of  the  enormous  sum 
of  upwards  of  56,000,000  of  reals, 
set  apart  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
that  family! — He  states,  that  a  fo- 


reign war  would  be  the  greatest  of 
all  calamities,  and  one  which,  being 
unable  to  provide  for  it,  they  ought 
to  employ  every  possible  means  to 
avert. 

It  had  been  now  about  four  years 
since  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand; 
and  if  during  that  period,  Uie  whole 
energies  of  die  monarchy  had  been 
directed  unsuccessfully  against  the 
weakest  and  most  vulnerable  of  all 
the  American  possessions,  Venezu- 
ela, how  was  it  possible  for  Spain  to 
encounter  tlie  difficulties  of  a  new 
war  with  this  country.^  Morillo 
had  been  sent  out  with  one  of  the 
finest  armies  that  had  ever  left  the 
shores  of  Europe— consisting  of  ten 
thousand  men,  chosen  from  all  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  in  the 
peninsula.  It  had  subsequently 
been  reinforced  with  about  three 
thousand  more.  And  yet,  during 
the  last  summer,  it  was  teduced,  by 
the  sword  and  the  climate,  to  about 
four  thousand  effective  men.  And 
Venezuela,  contaming  a  population 
of  only  about  one  million,  of  which 
near  two-thirds  were  persons  of  co- 
lour, remained  unsubdued.  The 
little  island  of  Margaritta,  whose 
population  was  less  than  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants — a  population 
fighting  for  liberty  with  more  than 
Roman  valour — had  compelled  that 
army  to  retire  upon  the  main. 
Spain,  by  the  late  accounts,  appear- 
ed to  be  deliberating  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  that  measure 
of  conscription,  for  which  Bona- 
parte had  been  so  much  abused. 
The  effect  of  a  war  with  this  coun- 
try would  be  to  ensure  success  be- 
yond all  doubt,  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  Those 
parts  even,  over  which  Spain  has 
some  prospect  of  maintaining  her 
dominion,  would  probably  be  put  in 
jeopardy.  Such  a  war  would  be 
attended  with  the  immediate  and 
certain  loss  of  Florida.  Command- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  we 
should  be  enabled  to  do  by  our  navy, 
blockading  the  port  of  Havana,  the 
port  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  coast 
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of  TerraFinnt,  and  throwing  nnini- 
tioBS  of  war  into  IVfexico»  Cuba 
would  be  menaced—Mexico  eman- 
cipated—and Monllo*t  amy  de- 
priFed  of  supplies,  now  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  this  country  through 
the  Harana, compelled  to  surrender. 
The  war,  he  rerily  believed,  would 
be  terminated  in  less  than  two 
jrears,  supposiD|^  do  other  power  to 
interpose* 

Will  the  allies  interfere?  If,  by 
the  exertion  of  an  unquestionable 
attribute  uf  a  sovereign  power,  we 
should  pFO  no  just  cause  of  war  to 
Spain  herself^  how  could  it  be  pre- 
tended, that  we  should  furnish  eren 
a  specious  pretext  to  the  allies  (or 
making'  war  upon  us?  On  what 
ground  could  they  attempt  ^justify 
m  rupture  with  us  for  the  exercise 
of  a  right  whit-h  we  hold  in  common 
with  them,  and  with  erery  other  in- 
dependent stale?  But  we  have  a 
surer  guarantee  against  their  hosti- 
lity, in  their  interests.  That  all  the 
allies,  who  hare  any  foreign  com- 
merce, have  an  interest  in  the  in- 
dependence of  Spanish  America, 
was  perfectly  evident  On  what 
ground,  be  again  asked,  was  H 
likely,  then,  tiiat  the^  would  sup- 
port Spain,  in  opposition  to  their 
own  decided  interest^  To  crush 
the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  prevent  the 
progress  of  free  principle  Nati- 
ons, like  individuals,  do  not  sensi- 
bly feel,  and  seldom  act  upon  dan- 
gers, which  are  remote  either  in 
time  or  place.  Of  Spanish  America 
but  little  is  known  by  the  great 
body  of  the  population  of  Europe* 
Even  of  this  country,  the  most  as- 
tonishing ignorance  preraib  there. 
Those  European  statesmen  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  country, 
would  reflect,  that,  tossed  by  m 
great  revolution,  it  would  most  pro- 
bably constitute  four  or  fire  several 
nations,  and  that  the  ultimtfte  modi- 
fication of  all  their  various  govern- 
ments was  by  no  means  absolutely 
certain.  But,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  en- 
tertained no  doubt  that  the  principle 
of  cohesioD  among  the  allies  was 


gone.  It  was  annihflated  in  tte 
memorable  battle  of  Waterioo*" 
When  the  question  was,  wheth^ 
one  should  engross  all,  a  commott 
danger  united  alL  How  long  wae 
it,  even  with  a  clear  perception  of 
that  danger,  before  an  effectiT« 
ooaMtion  could  be  funned?  How 
often  did  one  power  stand  by  on* 
moved  and  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
its  nsighbour,  although  the  de* 
struclion  of  that  neighbour  remored 
the  odW  barrier  to  an  attack  up<m 
itself?  No;  the  consummation  of  the 
cause  of  the  allies  was,  and  all  hie- 
tory  and  all  experience  would  prore 
it,  the  destruction  of  the  aUiaoce. 
Tbe  principle  was  totally  changed. 
It  was  no  longer  a  comfOon  straggle 
against  the  colossal  power  of  Bona- 
parte, but  it  became  a  comnKMS 
scramble  for  the  spoils  of  his  em- 
pire. 

But  the  question  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  allies,  in  the  event  df 
our  recognising  the  new  republic, 
resolved  itself  into  a  question  whe- 
ther England,  m  such  event,  wouM 
make  war  upon  us.  If  it  coold  be 
shown  that  England  would  not,  H 
resulted  either  that  the  other  allies 
would  not,  or  that,  if  they  shoeld, 
which  case  EUigland  would  most 
probably  support  the  cause  of  Ame- 
rica, it  would  be  a  war  withoet  the 
maritime  ability  to  mamtain  it  He 
contended  that  England  was  ahke 
restrained  by  her  honourand  by  her 
Interest  from  waging  war  against 
us,  and  consequently  against  Spe* 
nish  America,  also  for  an  admoir- 
ledgement  of  the  independence  of 
the  new  state.  England  has  en- 
couraged and  fbmented  the  revolt  of 
the  colonies  as  eariy  as  June  1797* 
Sir  Thomas  PiOton,  governor  of 
Trinidad,  in  virtue  of  orders  from 
the  British  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fidrs,  issued  a  prodamation.  In 
which  he  expressly  assures  the  in- 
habitants of  Terra  Firma,  that  the 
British  government  will  aid  in  es- 
tablkhing  their  independence.  In 
inosecution  of  the  same  object  Great 
Britain  defhiyed  the  expeoses  of 
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tte  ftunoQs  espedhkm  of  Mirandft. 
Engfiand  in  1811,  wh^n  she  was  in 
the  oKMt  intimate  relatiem  with 
Spain,  then  8trag|^lingf  against  the 
Fhrendi  power,  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  a  mediator  between  the  co- 
lonies and  the  Peninsula.  The 
lerms  on  which  she  conceired  her 
mediation  could  alone  be  effectual 
^ere  rejected  by  the  Cortes,  at  the 
lowest  state  of  the  Spanish  power. 
Amongr  these  terms,  Engk^d  re- 
quired for  the  colonies  a  perfect 
freedom  of  commerce,  allowing  only 
some  degree  of  preference  to  l^pain; 
that  the  appointment  of  viceroys 
and  govemors  should  be  made  in- 
discriminately from  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans and  Spaniards!;  and  that  the 
interior  goremment  and  erery 
branch  of  public  administration 
aboold  be  intrusted  to  the  Cabildo 
or  municipalities,  tic.  If  Spaiuy 
when  Spain  was  almost  reduced  to 
the  island  of  St.  Leon,  then  rejected 
tfioee  conditions,  would  she  now 
consent  to  them,  amounting,  as  they 
do,  substantially  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Spanish  America?  If  Eng- 
land, deroted  as  ribe  was  at  that 
ti^  to  the  cause  cf  the  peniajrala, 
eren  then  thought  those  terms  doe 
to  the  colonies,  would  s|ie  now,' 
when  no  particular  motir^  existed 
Ibr  dberisldng  the  Spaniflb  power, 
and  after  the  ingratitude  with  which 
Spain  has  treated  her,  think  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  submit  to  less  ia- 
Toorable  conditioMf  And  would 
not  England  stand  disgraced  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  worid,  if,  after 
having  abetted  and  excited  a  reTO- 
lution,  she  should  now  attempt  to 
reduce  the  coioDies  to  unconditional 
submission,  or  should  make  war 
upon  us  for  acknowledging  that  in- 
dependence which  die  has  herself 
sought  to  establish? 

No  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of 
nations  or  individuals  ought  to  be 
stronger  than  that  which  honour  im- 
poses; but  for  those  who  would  put 
no  confidence  in  its  obligations,  he 
had  an  argument  to  urge  of  more 
cenclusiTe  foroe*   It  was  founded 


upon  the  interest  of  England.  Ex* 
eluded  almost  as  she  is  from  the 
continent,  the  commerce  of  Ameri- 
ca, south  and  north,  id  worth  more 
to  her  than  the  commerce  of  the  re- 
sidue of  the  world.  That,  to  all 
Spanish  America,  had  be^  alone 
estimated  at  fifteen  millions  ster- 
ling. Its  aggregate  value  to  Spa- 
msh  Ao^rica  and  the  United  States, 
might  be  fairly  stated  at  upwards  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  effect  of  a  war  with  the  two 
countries  would  be  to  divest  Eng* 
land  of  this  great  interest,  tit  a  mo- 
ment when  me  is  anxiously  engs^^ed 
in  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  Looking  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  only,  and  merely  to 
the  interests  of  commerce,  England 
is  concerned  more  even  than  this 
country  in  the  success  of  the  cause 
ef  independence  in  l^>anish  Ame- 
rica. The  reduction  of  the  Spanish 
power  in  America  nas  been  the 
constant  and  fiivourtte  aim  ef  her 
policy  for  two  centuries— she  must 
blot  out  her  whole  history;  reverse 
tbe  maxims  of  all  her  illustrious 
statesmen;  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
commerce  which  animates,  directs 
and  controUs  all  her  movements, 
before  she  can  render  herself  ac- 
cessary to  the  subjugation  of  Spa- 
nish America.  No  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  Spain  m%ht  offiBr 
herbytieaty,  could  possess  the  se- 
curity for  her  trade,  which  inde- 
pendence would  communicate.  The 
one  would  be  most  probably  of  li- 
mited duration,  and  liable  to  viola- 
tion from  policy,  from  interest  or" 
from  caprice.  The  other  would  be  as 
permanent  as  independenccThathe 
did  not  mistake  the  views  of  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet,  the  recent  prodama- 
tioaof  the  PrinceBegent  he  thought 
proved.  The  committee  would  re- 
mark that  that  document  did  not 
d€»cribe  the  patriots  as  rebels  or 
insurgents,  but,  using  a  term  whidi 
he  had  no  doubt  had  been  wdl 
weighed — it  declared  the  existenOe 
of  a  state  of  warfore.*'  And  with 
regard  to  English  subjects,  who 
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were  in  the  armies  of  Spain,  al- 
tboug^h  they  had  entered  the  service 
without  restriction  as  to  their  mili- 
tary duties,  it  required  that  they 
should  not  take  part  against  the 
colonies.  The  subjects  of  England 
freely  supplied  the  patriots  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  an  ho- 
nourable friend  of  his  (Col.  Johnson) 
bad  just  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  W.  India  islands,  stating  the 
arrival  there  from  England  of  the 
skeletons  of  three  regiments,  with 
many  of  the  men  to  M  them,  des- 
tined to  aid  the  patriots.  In  the 
Quarterly  Review,  of  November 
last,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  minis- 
try, and  a  work  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, as  it  respects  their  views — 
the  policy  of  neutrality  is  declared 
and  supported  as  the  true  policy  of 
England;  and  that,  even  if  the 
United  States  were  take  part  in 
the  wan  and  Spain  is  expressly 
notified  that  she  cannot  and  must 
not  expect  aid  from  England.  In 
the  case  of  the  struggle  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  England, 
for  once  at  least,  had  manifested  a 
degfree  of  wisdom  highly  deserving 
our  imitation,  but  unfortunately  the 
very  reverse  of  her  course  had  been 
pursued  by  us.  She  had  so  con- 
ducted, by  operating  upon  the  hopes 
of  the  two  parties,  as  to  keep  on  the 
best  terms  with  both;  to  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  rich  commerce 
with  both.  We  had,  by  a  neutrality 
bill  containing  unprecedented  fea- 
tures; and  still  more  by  a  late  exe- 
cutive measure,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  of  doubtful  constitutional  cha- 
racter, contrived  to  dissatisfy  both 
parties.  We  had  the  confidence  of 
neither  Spain  nor  the  colonies. 

Mr.  C.  said,  it  remained  for  him 
to  defend  the  proposition  which  he 
meant  to  submit,  from  an  objection, 
which  he  had  heard  intimated,  that 
it  interfered  with  the  duties  assign- 
ed to  the  executive  branch.  On 
this  subject  he  felt  the  greatest  soli- 
citude; for  no  man  more  than  him- 
self, respected  the  preservation  of 
the  independence  of  the  several  de- 


partments of  goremment,  in  the 
constitutional  orbits  which  were 
prescribed  to  them.  It  was  his 
favourite  maxim,  that  each,  acting 
within  its  proper  sphere,  should 
move  with  its  constitutional  inde- 
pendence, and  under  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  without  influ- 
ence from  any  other.  He  was  per- 
fectly aware,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  admitted 
the  proposition  in  its  broadest  sense, 
confided  to  the  executive  the  re- 
ception and  the  deputation  of  mi- 
nisters. But,  in  relation  to  the 
latter  operation,  congress  had  a 
concurrent  wiU,  in  the  power  of 
providing  for  the  payment  of  their 
salaries.  The  instrument  no  where 
said,  or  implied,  that  the  executive 
act  of  sending  a  minister  to  a  fo- 
reigpi  country  should  precede  the 
legislative  act  which  shall  provide 
for  the  payment  of  his  salary.  And, 
in  point  of  fact,  our  statutory  code 
was  full  of  examples  of  legislative 
action  prior  to  executive  action, 
both  in  relation  to  the  deputation  of 
agents  abroad,  and  to  the  subject 
matter  of  treaties.  Perhaps  the 
act  of  sending  a  minister  abroad, 
and  the  act  providing  for  the  allow- 
ance of  his  salary  ought  to  be  simul- 
taneous; but  if,  in  the  order  of 
precedence,  there  were  more  rea- 
son on  the  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  he  thought  it  was  in  favour 
of  the  priority  of  the  legislative  act, 
as  the  safer  depository  of  power. 
When  a  minister  is  sent  abroad,  al- 
though the  legislature  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  his  mission  useless — 
although,  if  previously  consulted, 
they  would  have  said  they  would 
not  consent  to  pay  such  a  minister, 
the  duty  is  delicate  and  painful  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  salary  promised  to 
him  whom  the  executive  has  even 
unnecessarily  sent  abroad.  ,Mr.  C. 
illustrated  his  ideas  by  the  existing 
missions  to  Sweden  and  to  the  Ne- 
therlands. He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  if  we  had  not  ministers 
of  the  first  grade  there,  and  if  the 
legislature  were  asked,  prior  to 
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sendiDg  them,  whether  it  would 
conaeDt  to  pay  ministers  of  that 
^rade,  that  he  would  not,  and  he  be- 
lieved congress  would  not,  consent 
to  pay  them. 

If  it  be  urged  that,  by  avowing 
our  willingness,  in  a  legislative  act, 
to  pay  a  minister  not  yet  sent,  and 
whom  the  President  may  think  it 
improper  to  send  abroad,  we  ope- 
rate upon  the  President  by  all  the 
force  of  our  opinion ;  it  may  be  re- 
torted that  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  pay  any  minister,  sent  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  we  are  ope- 
rated upon  by  all  the  force  of  the 
President's  opinion.  The  true  the- 
ory of  our  government,  at  least 
supposes  that  each  of  the  two  de- 
partments, acting  on  its  proper 
constitutional  responsibility,  will 
decide  according  to  its  best  judg- 
ment, under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  If  we  make  the  pre- 
vious appropriation,  we  act  upon 
oiir  constitutional  responsibihty, 
and  the  President  afterwards  will 
pp>ceed  upon  his.  And,  so  if  he 
Ynake  the  previous  appointment 
We  have  a  right,  after  a  minister  is 
sent  abroad,  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  pay  him,  and  we  ought  to 
deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  his 
mission — we  may  and  ought  to  grant 
or  withhold  his  salary.  If  this  pow- 
er of  deliberation  is  conceded  sub- 
sequent to  the  deputation  of  the 
minister,  it  most  exist  prior  to  that 
deputation  Whenever  we  so  deli- 
berate, we  deliberate  under  our 
constitutional  responsibility.  Pass 
the  amendment  he  proposed,  and  it 
would  be  passed  under  that  respon- 
sibility. Then  the  President^  when 
he  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of 
tlie  mission  would  act  under  his 
constitutional  responsibility.  Each 
branch  of  government,  moving  in 
its  proper  sphere,  would  act  with  as 
much  freedom  from  the  influence  of 
the  other  as  was  practicably  attain- 
able. 

There  was  great  reason,  Mr.  C. 
contended,  from  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  American  government, 


in  there  being  a  perfect  understand- 
ing between  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive branches,  in  relation  tp  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  new  po^ver. 
Everj  where  else  the  power  of  de- 
claring war  resided  with  the  exe- 
cutive. Here  it  was  deposited  with 
the  legislature.  If,  contrary  to  his 
opinion,  there  were  even  a  risk  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  new 
state  might  lead  to  war,  it  was  ad- 
visable that  the  step  should  not  be 
taken,  without  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  will  of  the  war-making 
branch.  He  was  disposed  to  gfive 
to  the  President  all  the  confidence 
which  he  must  derive  from  the  une- 
quivocal expression  of  our  will. 
This  expression  he  knew  might  be 
given  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  re- 
solution, declaratory  of  that  will; 
but  he  preferred,  at  this  time,  pro- 
posing an  act  of  practical  legisla- 
tion. And  if  he  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  communicate  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  any  thing  like  that  de- 
gree of  strength  in  which  he  enter- 
tained them,  the  convictions,  that 
the  cause  of  the  patriots  was  just; 
that  the  character  of  the  war,  as 
waged  by  Spain,  should  induce  us 
to  wish  them  success;  that  we  had 
a  great  interest  in  that  success;  that 
this  interest,  as  well  as  our  neutral 
attitude,  required  us  to  acknow- 
ledge any  established  government 
in  Spanish  Amvica;  that  the  united 
provinces  of  the  river  Plate  was 
such  a  government;  that  we  might 
safely  acknowledge  its  independ- 
ence, without  danger  of  war  from 
Spain,  from  the  allies,  or  from  Eng- 
land; and  that,  without  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  the  execu- 
tive power,  with  peculiar  fitness, 
we  might  express,  in  an  act  of  ap- 
propriation, our  sentiments,  leaving 
him  to  the  exercise  of  a  just  and 
responsible  discretion,  he  hoped  the 
committee  would  adopt  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  now  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  them,  after  a  re- 
spectful tender  of  his  acknowledg- 
ments for  their  attention  and  kind- 
ness, during,  he  feared,  the  tedious 
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period  be  had  beea  to  unprofitablj 
'  tresfiaasiii;  upon  their  patience 
Mr.  ForiTth  said,  all  the  Ucta 
stated  by  the  Speaker  migbt  be  ad- 
mitted, the  ai^gruineiits  foonded  upoa 
tbera  might  be  considered  as  con- 
clusiTe,  still  the  amendment  pro- 
posed ought  not  to  be  adopted.  How 
obvious  then  most  be  the  propriety 
*  of  rejecting  it,  when  the  fillets  were 
disputable  and  the  reasooing  incon- 
clusive. Admitting  the  independ* 
ence  of  La  Plata  to  be  established, 
that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  recognixe  that 
independence;  that  war  with  Spain 
or  any  other  power,  woold  not  fol- 
low; that  our  interest  and  our  ho- 
nour required  this  step  to  be  taken; 
•till  the  amendment  ooght  to  be  re- 
jected. If  recognition  is  made,  it 
18  to  be  done  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  to  acknowledge  their  inde- 
pendence; to  send  a  minister  to  La 
Plata  is  to  ask  them  to  acknowledge 
ours.  A  minister  must  be  sent  to, 
and  accredited  by  this  goremment 
It  had  not  as  yet  appeued  that  the 
government  of  La  Plata  desired  or 
expected  os  to  make  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment, at  least  no  one  with 
requisite  anthmty  was  known  to> 
have  been  cent  to  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  snch  a  Airor. 
Anoither  objection  not  kss  <Avieas, 
was  presented  by  the  constitutional 
division  of  the  pomrs  of  the  go- 
vernment HeretAbre  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  were  left  to  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  fo- 
reign intercourse  of  the  United 
States.  Bfinisters  were  received 
from  other  powers  and  sent  ftom 
this  country  to  other  govermnents, 
with  whom  political  or  commercial 
interest  required  us  to  negotiate, 
and  the  house  of  representatives 
contented  itself  with  its  constitn- 
tiooal  check  upon  the  exercise  of 
this  anthoritjr;  satisfied  that  they 
could  at  all  times  prevent  its  impro- 
vident exertion  by  withhoUing  ^ 
proprtadons  from  those  missions, 
the  public  interest  did  not  req;aire. 
Mr.  F.  could  not  but  ranark  an 


apparent  contnidietioii  in  the  ad- 
drees  ol  the  Speaker  on  this  tfulneGt 
of  the  declaration,  made  a  few  ds^ 
since  in  a  discussion  of  the  biU  ra- 
ported  by  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations.  He  had  censured  with 
much  asperity  the  patience  disco- 
vered by  the  govemmMit  in  its  cor- 
respondence with  the  Spanish  naa- 
nister.  and  thanked  his  God  that  be 
did  not  possess  that  Job-like  attri- 
bute. In  the  address  of  yesterday 
we  were  told  that  he  wasopposed  to 
war  with  Spain— would  do  no  act 
which  would  give  her  just  cause  of 
war — ^wonld  not  violently  ^jBizeanj 
of  her  possessions.  It  would  seem 
that  impatient  as  the  honourable 
Speaker  may  be  at  the  situation  of 
the  dispute  with  Spain,  he  is  not 
disposed  to  do  any  act  calculated  to 
bring  it  to  an  immediate  determinn- 
tion.  The  differenoe  between  the 
administration  and  himseU^  i^  that 
they  would  wait  with  patience,  and 
he  impatiently,  the  change  in  the 
Spanish  counsels.  The  honourable 
gentleman  would  pardon  the  notico 
of  a  species  of  inconsistency  in  the 
course  he  wi^ed  to  pursue.  Ho 
believed  that  Spain  ought  to  be 
pressed;  that  the  moment  was  pecn- 
liariy  fortunate,  and  ought  not  to 
be  lost  How  was  this  pressing  to 
be  made?  ByargumentP  Thathad 
been  tried  in  vain.  Certainly  not* 
By  threats  never  intended  to  be  ex- 
ecuted? The  character  of  the 
Speaker  forbids  such  a  supposition. 
Not  by  war;  that  had  been  dis- 
claimed. Not  by  any  means  that 
would j^ve  Spainjustinable  cause  of 
war.  These  also  had  been  rejected* 
It  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
objeot  was  to  be  accomplished,  un- 
less a  subsequent  suggestion  for- 
nished  a  key  to  the  mystery.  He 
would  take  the  step  in  rriation  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  we  mi|;ht  right- 
fully take,  and  leave  Spain  to  do  aa 
she  thought  proper.  If  she  conti- 
nued to  refuse  to  do  ns  justice,  the 
important  question  of  peace  or  war 
was  then  to  be  decided. 
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If  Mr.  Forn/ih  uoderstood  the  po- 
licy recorameoded,  it  was  to  do  right- 
fully all  tre  could  to  tempt  Spain  to 
declare  war  against  us;  and  if  we 
failed  in  all  these,  then  we  would  de- 
clare war  against  Spain.  Thus 
while  disclaiming  all  idea  of  war, 
the  Speaker  looked  constantly  to 
that  issue.  The  sources  of  tempta- 
tion were  in  the  dispute  with  her  co- 
lonies; we  were  first  to  recognize 
them;  what  follows  is  easily  fore- 
seen. The  motive  for  this  abandon- 
ment of  our  own  quarrel,  to  engage 
in  war  on  account  of  the  Spanish 
American  governments,  was  the  ap^ 
prehension,  if  we  moved  in  our  own 
case,  we  should  be  justly  charged 
with  a  tburst  of  aggrandizement — 
excite  the  jealousy,  perhaps  the  hos- 
tility, of  some  other  power,  and  en- 
joy the  sympathy  of  none.  If  an 
interference  with  Spanish  affairs  is 
the  ground  of  dispute,  we  shall  have 
the  sympathies  of  the  workl  on  our 
side,  and  excite  neither  jealousy  nor 
hostility  in  any  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  F.  believed,  with  the 
Speaker,  that  the  present  was  an 
auspicious  moment  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Spanish  controversy;  that  it 
craght  not  to  be  suffered  to  escape.  He 
was  not  for  war,  but  for  such  a  move- 
ment in  our  own  dispute,  as  would 
place  the  means  of  indemnity  in  our 
possession,  as  should  enable  the  go- 
vernment to  do  justice  to  its  injured 
citizens,  whatever  might  be*the  fu- 
ture condition  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. It  was  war  if  Spain  chose  to 
consider  it  so;  it  was  short  of  war  if 
she  desired  to  remain  at  peace.  The 
jealousy  or  hostility  of  foreign  pow- 
ers could  not  be  reasonably  excited 
by  such  a  course.  Sympathy  was 
out  of  the  question.  No  European 
government  felt  it  for  the  United 
States:  they  do  not  fear  our  power, 
but  they  dread  our  example;  they  do 
not  apprehend  danger  from  our 
physical  strength,  but  tremble  at 
the  moral  iodueoce  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  course  of  the  Speaker 
was  the  one  best  calculated  to  excite 
all  their  jealousies  and  hostilities:  to 
Gonfinn  an  idea,  Spain  had  been  at 


all  times  exerting  herself  to  enforce, 
that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  her  possessions,  the 
aiders  and  abettors  of  her  revolting 
subjects,  and  on  all  occasions  ready 
to  sow  discord  among  the  subjects  of 
princes,  and  to  threaten  the  safety 
of  the  colonial  dependencies  of  Eu- 
ropean powers. 

The  amendment  was  advocated  as 
a  recog-nition  of  the  independence 
of  La  Plata.  Where  was  the  mo- 
tive for  this  step?  What  consequen- 
ces will  flow  from  it  to  La  Phita  or 
the  United  States?  What  benefits, 
commercial  or  political,  will  accrue? 
The  commerce  between  the  people 
of  this  govemmant  and  that  of  revo- 
lutionary La  Plata,  was  unre- 
strained. Our  citizens  enjoyed  all 
that  they  asked  in  the  ports  of  Bue- 
nos Ayresi  and  the  people  of  La 
Plata  were  admitted  to  the  rights 
and  hospitalities  that  are  shown  to 
any  foreigners  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Arms,  ammunitions, 
all  the  products  of  our  agriculture 
and  industry,  that  their  wants  may 
require,  are  freely  purchased  and 
transported  withont  molestatioo. — 
Their  vessels,  armed  and  equipped 
for  war,  are  admitted  into  our  ports 
aind  treated  with  a  kindness  they 
have  but  too  frequently  abused. 
Are  there  any  important  results  to 
proceed  from  this  step  to  either  par- 
ty? To  us  there  certainly  are  none; 
to  them  the  only  possible  advantage 
would  be  the  probability  that  our 
example  would  be  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  F.  spoke  on 
the  supposition  that  no  war  with 
Spain  was  produced  by  this  act.— 
Our  recognition  was  better  cakula- 
ted  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  the 
prejudice  of  despotic  governments 
against  this  new  power,  than  to  fm>- 
duce  a  similar  recognition  of  their 
claims  to  a  place  in  the  fomily  of  na- 
tions; better  cakulated  to  produce 
a  combination  of  despotic  power,  to 
their  ruin,  than  a  friendly  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  indepen- 
dence. It  was  said,  that  we  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  a  sis- 
ter republic.    If  we  did  not,  who 
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w  iild?  With  more  than  ordinary 
itiliprnrc  Mr.  F.  bad  endeavoared 
to  find  the  freedom  and  liberality  in 
the  frame  and  institutions  of  this 
new  gt)vemment,  which  irould  enti- 
tle it  to  this  name.  There  was  a 
ConcrrcsB  and  a  Supreme  Director;  a 
Conpress,  the  Speaker  had  said,  cho- 
sen irnnetohat  like  our  otm.  Mr.  F. 
would  have  rejoiced  to  learn  in  what 
this  resemblance  consistcMl.  If  the 
Congress  were  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, he  had  been  deceived  by  the 
Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish 
America;  a  work  to  which  be  refer- 
red on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Speaker.  The  sole  resemblance 
was  in  name.  The  government  of 
La  Plata  was  a  military  despotism, 
like  the  republic  of  France  in  the 
days  of  the  Consulate,  but  destitute 
of  its  order,  strength,  and  stability. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  Speaker  had  carried  us 
back  to  the  first  invasion  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  to  the  days  of  Cortez  and 
Ptzarro,  of  Montezuma  and  Ataba- 
lepa.  From  that  period  he  had  given 
a  faint  outline  of  the  cruel,  selfish, 
monopolizing,  and  debasing  fx>licy 
of  Spain  to  hor  American  depen- 
dencies; foreirn  and  intercolonial 
intercourse  forbidden  to  her  subjects 
in  these  magnificent  and  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  earth;  the  pursuits  of 
agnculture  directed  by  ttie  narrow 
poUcy  of  an  unjust  government;  the 
soul  itself  debased  to  the  purposes  of 
oppression,  by  municipal  regulation. 
It  was  a  gloomy  picture  of  a  sad  re- 
ality; a  ftutbful  representation  of  na- 
ture, drawn  by  a  master's  hand. — 
The  policy  was  but  too  truly  char- 
acterised, and  its  success  was  as 
complete  fts  its  character  was  atro- 
cious.   It  had  been  pursued  with 
undeviating  steadiness,  until  the 
horrible  contrast  was  exhibited  of  a 
p^ie  the  most  debased,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
globe;  man,  the  master  work  of 
creation,  withhitellect  enervated  by 
despotism,  and  soul  withered  by  su- 
po«tition,  surrounded  by  the  most 
sublime  and  stupendous  monuments 
m  laaBimated  naturo.    Was  the 


origin  of  the  revolution  to  be  foimd 
in  this  systematic    oppression?  It 
would  he  looked  for  here  in  vain— 
To  use  the  language  of  the  Speaker, 
Spain  would  have  succeeded  in  coo- 
tiouiog  this    system,  but  for  the 
transactions  of  Bayonoe.  Was  the 
(rlorious  opportunity   of  breakiiig 
their  chains,  seised  with  avidity? 
They  were  stunned  by  this  unexpec- 
ted occurrence;    stupified  by  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  sel^govem- 
ment,  or  submission  to  French  role. 
This  fortunate    event   was  consi- 
dered a  national  calamity,  to  which 
t>>ere  was  no  alleviation,  but  the 
portunity  it   afforded   to  discover 
their  unshaken  loyalty  and 
voiion  to  the  cause  of  their  adored 
king.    Their  resources  were  d^ 
ted  to  his  service.    The  sole  diffi- 
culty was  to  find,  during  his  in^ 
sonment,  a  snbstitute  for  the  royii 
authority.    The  laws,  and  ^"^^^ 
and  frame  of  government,  in  other 
respects,  remained  without 
the  municipalities,  haciendas,  awfi- 
enccs,  &c.  all  the  subordioatero^ 
chinery,  continued  in  its  accii*t«nw 
place,  and  performed  its  accust«raed 
operations;  and,  although 
sity  of  additional  exertion  P'^'"~ 
a  greater  vig^or  of  character  ™ 
boldness  of  thought  in  the  beada  of 
the  government,  the  great  mass  re- 
mained unaltered  in  habits,  ^^p""* 
ons,  an(l  desires.      England,  cotct- 
ing:  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal with  her  armies,  and  the  «e- 
my  of  France,  procured,  witbcmt 
difficulty,  the  great  object  of*«* 
long-  continued  solicitude — a 
commerce  with  Spanish  Amend' 
Juntas  were  established  upon 
same  principles         the  Juntas  of 
Spain,  and  war  with  the  ^ 
Spain  was  occaaionod  by  the  refusil 
of  Spanish  America  to  aclfnowle4?» 
that  they  were  the  le^tiniatc  repo- 
sitory of  the  royal  power  in  holh 
hemispheres.    The  unhappy  ^ 
was  rent  by  internal  factions,  in 
which  the  people  were  the  iostro' 
ments  of  designing-  ^j^bitioo. 
leading  men  disputed  for  the  honor 
of  bein^the  royal  sulutitnte,  dom 
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for  the  glory  of  establishing  a  free 
l^overomenU  founded  upou  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equality,  whose 
basis  was  the  power,  whose  ob- 
ject was  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  most  bold,  and  successiiil 
and  honorable  exertion  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  liberal  g^uyemment,  was 
made  in  Venezuela.  But  this  new 
government  was  overturned  by  an 
earthquake  in  1 8 1 2.  The  misguided 
people  were  induced  to  believe  that 
this  awful  yisitalion  was  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  their  conduct, 
the  just  judgment  of  an  angry  God 
upon  the  reyolution,  and  those  who 
promoted  or  favored  its  success. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  the 
principles  of  politicad,  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  had  been  developed 
in  the  progress  of  the  revolution; 
the  present  state  of  it  would  disco- 
ver how  far  the  people  of  Spanish 
America  had  improved  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  personal  rights,  and 
their  determination  to  maintain 
them.  In  Mexico  the  contest  was 
at  an  end;  at  all  times  of  a  doubtful 
issue,  the  last  ray  of  hope  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  death  of  the  gal- 
lant and  unfortunate  Mina.  This 
disastrous  termination  of  the  strug- 
gle was  not  produced  by  the  success- 
ful exertion  of  the  power  of  Old 
Spain;  it  was  effected  by  the  efforts 
of  a  people  who  formed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  eighteen  millions  of  men, 
who  were  represented  as  contend- 
ing in  the  glorious  cause  of  freedom. 
In  Caraccas, .  a  sanguinary  and 
dreadful,  and,  at  best,  a  doubtful, 
contest  was  maintained  with  the 
modern  Alva,  by  the  imitator  of  his 
cruelty,  Bolivar.  La  Plata  and 
Chili  had  better  prospects  of  success; 
and  all  our  sanguine  hopes  are  fixed 
upon  them.  Thus,  of  the  eighteen 
millions  of  people,  for  whom  our 
sympathy  is  demanded,  more  than 
thirteen  millions  are  the  contented 
slaves  of  the  Spanish  authority;  and 
it  was  the  madness  or  stupi(&ty  of 
Ferdinand,  that  prevented  the  vol- 
untary return  of  all  to  their  ancient 
thraldom.  A  decree  of  oblivion  for 
the  past,  would  have  reinstated  the 
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Spanish  power,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Ferdinand  on  his  res- 
toration to  the  throne.  Mr.  F.  rested 
this  opinion  upon  the  authority  of  a 
work  to  w^ich  he  had  before  refer- 
red, the  Outline  of  the  Revolution  in 
South  America.  In  the  conclusion 
of  that  work  it  is  said,  The  return 
of  Ferdinand  might  have  brought 
with  it  the  return  of  peace.  The 
people  were  tired  of  war;  the  lead- 
ers of  the  reyolution  disappointed  in 
their  views;  a  large  body  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  state  of  apathy  or  indiffer- 
ence; and,  what  was  still  more  im- 
portant, the  veneration  attached  to 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  still  existed, 
though  in  some  degree,  diminished.'* 
This  veneration  was  converted  into 
a  dread  of  his  resentment,  by  the 
mission  of  MoriUo  and  his  sanguina- 
ry suite.  Mr.  F.  trusted  in  Heaven 
that  this  act  of  royal  madness  would 
meet  with  its  appropriate  punish- 
ment, in  the  total  subversion  of  his 
western  empire;  that  thus  compelled 
to  continue  a  resistance  to  the  Span- 
ish yoke,  the  people  would  ac« 
quire,  what  experience  and  sufiering 
had  not  yet  taught  them,  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  strength,  and  the  means 
of  using  it  to  the  establishment  of  a 
government  similar  to  ours.  ,  Such 
were  his  ardent  wishes,  not  his  con- 
fident expectations.  That  the  inde- 
pendence of  all,  or  portions  of  the 
southern  continent  would*  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  be  achieyed,  could  not  be 
doubted;  to  what  extent  civil  liberty 
would  be  established,  was  matter  of 
speculation.  Opinions,  more  or  less 
favorable,  would  be  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  sanguine  or  cautious  tem- 
per of  the  judge.  In  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  revolution,  there  was 
no  inducement  to  an  act  of  doubtful 
policy.  But  our  sympathy  was  de- 
manded for  this  great  cause,  in  char- 
acter so  like  that  of  our  revolution. 
Sympathy  for  the  people  of  the  south 
was  uniyersally  felt,  and  might  b« 
indulged,  without  scruple,  in  wishes 
and  in  hopes;  but,  when  it  was  made 
the  foundation  of  an  attempt  to  pre- 
cipitate the  adoption  of  a  favoritis 
measure,  it  was  necessaxy  to  exw 
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ine  bow  far  it  was  justly  inspired. 
That  the  cause  of  the  colonies  was 
just,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to 
the  g-ood  wishes  of  all  mankiod  in 
their  contest  with  Spaifi,  was  un- 
questionable; but  we  are  expected 
to  feel  and  indul^^^e  a  deeper  sympa- 
thy, arising^  from  the  alleged  simi- 
larity 6f  their  sitOation  and  that  of 
the  United  States  in  1776,  from  a 
congeniality  of  feeling,  opinions  and 
pursuits,  between  the  Spanish  Ame- 
ricans and  our  predecessors.  The 
honorable  member  from  Kentucky 
bad  solemnly  invoked  the*  departed 
spirits  of  our  ancestors  to  give  him 
strength  and  abiUty  to  vindicate  a 
people,  contending  in  a  cause  as 
glorious  as  that  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged.    An  invocation  to 
those  illustrious  shades  to  pardon  a 
profanation  of  their  ashes,  by  this 
odious  comparison,  would  have  bet- 
ter become  him;  and  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  world  are  per* 
mitted  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
transactions  of  this  life,  they  would, 
DO  doubt,  find  in  the  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions, (he  motive  for  this  foi^ive- 
aess.    Was   not  the  comparison 
odiousi^  In  what  consisted  this  boast- 
ed resemblance?  They  are  colonies, 
contending  to  be  independent  of  the 
parent  country— fo  were  we;  here 
the  resemblance  ceases.    In  the 
motives  of  the  contests,  in  the  cau- 
ses which  produced  them,  in  their 
means,  and  in  their  ends,  there  is 
contrast,  not  resemblance.   We  as- 
serted, vindicated,  maintained  and 
improved  our  rights,  political,  civil 
and  religious.    We  saw  oppression 
as  it  approached  us;  remonstrated 
with  firmness  against  injustice;  dis- 
cussed with  cdlmness,  the  extent  of 
our  obligations,  and  the  nature  of 
our  rights.    With  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  doubtful  issue  of  a  con- 
test with  onr  powerful,  proud  and 
ambitious  step-mother,  we  encoun- 
tered its  perils  and  pursued  it  with 
virtuous  steadiness,  until  our  tri- 
Dniph  was  as  signal  as  our  modera- 
twa  had  been  conspicuous.  They 
were  oppressed  and  contented,  ma- 
njcW   and  reconciled   to  their 
ohains,  until  aocideat  compeUed 


them  to  ioTolnntaiy  exertioas.  Po- 
litical independence  was  cast  upon 
them,  and  is  now  the  sole  object  of 
continued  resistance.     If  human 
rights  are  secured  bysuccess,  ft  is  ao 
unlocked  for  and  unexpected  cxmse- 
quence:  an  unknown  good,  a  result 
not  desired  by  those  who  were  to  de- 
rive its  benefits.    Political  indepen- 
dence was,  with  OB,  the  means  far 
the  accomplishment  of  onr  object. 
With  us  it  was  emphatically  a  war 
of  the  people.    The  govemnient  or^ 
ganized  to  conduct  it,  was  establish- 
ed by  them.     In    the  namerous 
changes  of  the  persons  in  power,  it 
was  the  immediate  and  regular  ex- 
pression of  their  will,  that  elevated 
or  depressed  the  candidates  for  their 
confidence.   The  confederation,  a 
rope  of  sand,   had    tenacity  and 
strength  enough  to  bind  them  toge- 
ther, while  union  was  necessaiy  ts 
success.    During  the  contest,  the 
military  was  completely  suboidtnafe 
to  the  civil  power.    With  them,  the 
first  and  the  last  morements  in  the 
contest  were  made  without  coosnlt- 
ing  the  will  of  the  people,  and  no 
means  hare  yet  been  afiforded  by 
which  it  can  be  effectually  ex  pressed. 
They  have  neither  agency  in  the 
management  of,  nor  control  over, 
the  f^cts  of  the  government,  created 
for  them.  Revolution  has  succeeded 
revolution.  Every  chan^  of  rulen 
has  been  produced  by  a  change  in 
the  form  of  substitution  for  the  royal 
authority.    The  civil  has  been  at  ail 
times  subordinate  to    the  rothtary 
power.  There  was  an  equally  strik-  ' 
ing  dissimilarity  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  wars  were  conducted'.— 
With  us,  with  the  exception  of  some 
personal  intestine  and  bloody  fcu^ 
between  whig  and  tory,  it  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  strict^t  regard  ts 
the  laws  of  honorable  and  civiii£ed 
warfare;  no  instance  oocurred  of  the 
death  of  thennresisting*,  by  the  com- 
mand of  any  officer  in  the  public  se^ 
vice.     It  must  not  be  foi^gotten,  that 
ample  justification  was  grren  by  the 
British  amnes  for  a  contrary  system. 
The  massacre  of  Paoli  and  the  mur- 
der of  Hayne  were  stffl  fresh  in  the 
reeoUectioii  of  all.     Btit,  whie 
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barningf  with  resentment  for  these 
atrocious  deeds,  we  did  not  forget 
what  was  due  to  our  character,  and 
dishonor  our  reputation  hy  following 
a  horrible  example.    The  cold- 
blooded massacre  ner?ed  the  arms, 
and  steeled  the  hearts  of  our  soldiers 
in  the  hour  of  conflict,  but  the  cry  of 
mercy  never  was  raised  in  vain  hy 
a  vanquished  foe.  When  the  gallant 
Hayne  was  barbarously  executed  by 
a  British  officer,  whose  present  rank 
and  subsequent  achievements  could 
not  remove  the  stain  of  this  sangui- 
nary act  from  his  character,  the 
deep  indignation  of  the  nation  was 
excited.    A  gallant  officer  was  se- 
lected to  pay  with  his  life  for  the 
cruelty  of  his  country.    But  the  sa- 
crifice was  never  made,  and  the  gal- 
lant and  generous  officer  was  re- 
served to  perish  in  defending  tlie  re- 
putation of  that  people,  by  whose 
forbearance  his  life,  forfeited  by  the 
injustice  of  his  country,  was  spared. 
Mr.  Forsyth  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  call  in  question  the  justice 
of  the  retaliatory  system  of  exter- 
mination adopted  ,by  the  Spanish 
Americans.    He  believed  that  the. 
dreadful  example  was  set  by  the 
royalists,  and  the  resort  to  it  was 
justifiable,  and  perhaps  essential  to 
security  and  success.    All  he  |'ro- 
poaed  by  this  examination  was  to 
show,  what  was  highly  honorable  to 
his  own  countrymen,  that  a  resort  to 
such  a  system  was  not  made  by 
them  under  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions,   and   under  circumstances 
which  would  have  fully  justified  it 
The  comparison  was  made  to  show 
the  exalted  character  of  our  own 
contest,  not  excite  prejudice  against 
that  of  neighboring  nations. 

If  the  sanguine  temper  of  the 
Speaker  had  deluded  him  into  a  be- 
lief so  derogfatory  to  the  character 
of  his  own  country,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising, that  he  should  have  erred 
in  estimating  the  commercial  and 
political  interests  of  the  U.  States, 
in  the  S.  American  struggle.  That 
we  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate 
of  Spanish  America  could  not  be 
denied;  but  it  was  a  moral  interest 


— the,  interest  which  man  felt  for 
the  condition  of  man  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world.  WTiatever  may  the 
changes  that  m%y  take  place,  from 
the  Rio  Bravo  to  Cape  Horn,  no  es- 
sentially favourable  alteration  can  be 
produced  in  the  extent  of  our  com- 
merce, in  the  purity  or  stability  of 
our  political  institutions.  Spanish 
America  would  afford  to  us  but  a 
trifling  portion  of  her  eighty-one 
millions  of  exports.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  her  mineral  productions, 
her  exports  were  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  exports  of  this  country — 
the  great  staples  were,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  bread-stuffs,  hemp,  JSrc. 
her  imports,  European  manufac- 
tures. Mr.  F.  would  not  use,  as  an 
argnmiBOt,  the  agricultural  rivalry 
that  might  ensue,  under  a  different 
state  of  things,  to  induce  a  wish, 
that  the  present  condition  of  Spa- 
nish America  might  continue;  but 
he  would  use  it  to  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion,  that  our  com- 
mercial prosperity  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  expected  change 
in  her  political  condition^  On  this 
point,  he  would  ask  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  a  few  sentences 
from  a  work  just  published,  whose 
author  relied  upon  the  statements 
of  Humboldt,  a  man  whose  oppor- 
tunities to  procnre,  and  ability  to 
select  the  most  valuable  and  accu- 
rate information,  was  universally 
known.  After  griving  a  most  appal- 
ling account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  imports  to  Mexico  from'  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  he  says: 

But  if  the  imports,  according  to 
the  report,  are  by  no  means  pro- 
mising, as  it  respects  the  demand 
for  our  productions,  some  items  of 
the  exports  are  also  of  a  nature  to 
excite  serious  reflections  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  agricultural  parsaits.  Among  the 
exports  to  the  other  colonies,  we 
find  the  article  of  26,371  bales  or 
sacks  of  flour,  and  3,207  arrobas  (of 
251b.  each)  of  cotton."  Speaking  of 
the  Mexican  flour,  Humboldt  says, 
it  enters  ioto  competitioa  at  the 
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Havana  market  T^ith  that  of  the 
United  Statos.  VV  hen  the  ro.id  which 
is  ciinslrucling  from  the  table  land 
of  Perote  to  Vera  Cruz,  shall  be 
cofnpletcly  finished,  the  grain  of 
New  Spain  will    be  exported  for 
Bor.leaux,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 
The  Mexicans  will  then  pos'>es8  a 
double  advantaofe  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  that  of 
a  greater  fertility  of  the  territory, 
and  I  hat  of  a  lower  price  of  labour." 
And  on  the  article  of  tobacco  he 
observes,  that     the  cultivation  of 
jMexican  tobacco  might  become  a 
branch  of  agriculture  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  if  tlie  trade  ia 
it  were  free.    At  Vera  Crux  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  produced  in 
the  districts  of  Dizaba  and  C'Ordo- 
va,  is  estimated  at  l,600,000lb8.  to 
2,000,0001b8."    The  indefinite  in- 
crease of  the  growth  of  tobacco  is 
prt  vented  by  the  royal  monopoly, 
which  not  only  prescribes  the  quan- 
tity, but  the  very  districts,  in  which 
only  it  can  be  cultivated.   He  also 
observes,  on  the  subject  of  the  cot- 
ton of  Mexico,  that  *-*  New  Spain 
supplies  Europe  annually  with  six 
hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand 
lbs.  of  cotton.  This  quantity,  though 
in  itself  very  inconsiderable,  is, 
however,  six  times  greater  than  that 
exported  by  the  United  States,  of 
their  own  growth,  in  i791; — And  in 
twelve  years  the  produce  of  cotton 
has  become  io  the  United  States 
377  times  greater.  When  we  coo- 
sider  the  physical  positions  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  we  can 
hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  tliat  these 
two  countries  will  one  day  be  enab- 
led to  produce  all  the  cotton  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactures  <^  Eu- 
rope.   The  great  staples  of  the 
United  States  are,  grain,  flour,  to- 
bacco, rice,  cotton,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  fisheries,  and  lumber. 
The  bulky  cbaractx^r  of  these  arti- 
cles requires,  and  actually  employs 
so  much  shipping  for  this  transpor- 
tation, that  in  point  of  mercantile 
tonnage,  we  are  already  superior 
to  any  nation  in  Europe,  Great  Bri- 


tain excepted.  Considering,  iberr- 
fore,  the  importance  of  thea«  su- 
ples,  in  their  tendency  to  mr  e- 
temal  wealth,  and  their  influence  a 
our  maritiine  strength,  we  canib? 
contemplate,  without  feelings  a 
great  concern,  any  conting«icT, 
however  remote,  which  may  op 
rate  unfavourably  to  either." 

Mr.  F. would  not  fati^c  the  cwa- 
mittee  by  following  the  author,  m 
his  investigation  of  this  subject- 
through  the  whole  extent  of  tif-a- 
nish  America,  but  would  contect 
himself  with  quoting  that  portiofl  ei 
the  work  which  related  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata,  the  irometoze 
object  of  their  present  inquiir- 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Baeix» 
Ayres  are  singularly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  barley:  and 
whenever  tliis  country  shall  have 
acquired  a  cM>mpetcnt  popolatioB, 
the  extent  of  its  produce  in  both 
will  be  equal  to  any  demand,  bcw- 
erer  great  During  the  late  war  m 
Spain,  considerable  quantities  were 
shippcHl,  under  contract  with  the 
British  government,  to  the  ports  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Under  th« 
circumstances  it  is  to  be  expected, 
that  in  an>  cv<^iit  our  commercial 
intercourse  u  itii  thiscoiiotrv  wiUdoI 
be  an  object  of  national  importance. 

'  *  Ou  r  ob  s  c.  rv  a.  t  i  o  n  s  rcsptc  ti  og  Bi- 
enos  Ayres,  apply  with  still  more 
force  to  Chili;  because  the  latter  b 
still  more  remote,  being  ^ruated  oo 
the  Pacific  ooean,  ta  nearly  the 
same  latitude  witk  fiMii*  Ayres. 
and  corresponding  with  itin  itspio- 
doctions." 

It  roust  be  sufficiently  obTiom 
from  thebc  extracts,  that  the  hope 
of  commercial  gain  must  be  fimoded 
iiffon  our  ability  to  be  thecarrien 
()i  Sp'jiiish  America,  in  her  com- 
nn-'i'  e  vvitli  the  *rorld;  or  in  6or 
ahilu^  to  compete  with  utber  n* 
tiotis  in  Uie  supply  of  ^ucb  maon- 
fac lured  articles  as  are  coDSumed 
by  her  inhabitants. — In  the  direct 
oomxoeroe  J^rom  Elurope  to  Sooth 
Agiegica^^g^g^^^^^^^^to  p*r- 
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lates  this  subject,  like  ourselres. 
Competition  is  confined  to  their  own 
vessels,  and  those  of  the  nation  with 
whom  it  has  direct  intercourse.  We 
roust  be  able  to  perform  circuitous 
voyag^es  with  greater  facility,  and 
at  a  smaller  expense,  than  direct 
voyages  are  performed  by  other  na- 
tions; a  contest  hopeless,  unless 
war  rages  among  all  the  other  mari- 
time powers  of  the  earth.  Even  in 
this  extiaordinary  state  of  the  world, 
we  should  have  to  contend  with  the 
naval  enterprise  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated empires.  This  is  considered  as 
of  but  little  consequence  by  the 
Speaker.— He  supposes  that  Spanish 
America  can  never  become  a  great 
maritime  power:  And  for  what  rea- 
son? A  strange  one  indeed.  They 
are  too  near  the  sun.  The  climate 
is  too  warm  and  relaxing;  the  inha- 
bitants cannot  contend  on  the  ocean 
with  the  hardy  and  enterprising 
children  of  the  bleak  and  bracing 
regions  of  a  northern  sk}\  All  his- 
tory condemns  this  strange  theory. 
Ask  your  naval  heroes  if  they  have 
not  fband  that  the  sailors  of  the 
southern  are  equal  in  strength,  ac- 
tivity, courage,  and  hardihood  to 
their  northern  brethren?  If  they 
would  not  prefer  the  sailors  of  Loui- 
siana to  the  natives  of  the  frozen 
and  barren  regions  of  Labrador?  If 
tlie  improvement  of  our  South  Ame- 
rican brethren  keeps  pace  with  the 
anticipation  of  the  gentleman  of 
Kentucky,  their  emancipation  will 
create  for  us  formidable  rivals  in 
agriculture,  and  powerful  competi- 
tors for  maritime  superiority;  a  ri- 
valry and  competition  Mr.  F.  would 
most  cheerfully  contribute  to  pro- 
duce, if  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  establishment  of  civil,  political, 
and  religious  freedom  in  that  unhap- 
py land.  We  were,  however,  re- 
quired to  elevate  our  views  to  fu- 
turity; to  consider  that  we  were 
legislating  for  posterity;  while  it 
ivas  admitted  that  at  present  we 
could  not  successfully  vie  in  the 
markets  of  this  new  world  with  the 
manufacturers  of  Europe,  the  time 
was  approaching  when  we  sbiould 


undersell  the  European  manufac- 
turers. Mr.  F.  did  not  believe  this 
time  would  arrive  during  the  pre- 
sent century;  he  hoped  it  never 
would  arrive.  He  should  deeply  de- 
plore the  arrival  of  that  period  at 
which  manufacturing  establish- 
ments would  be  more  profitable 
than  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  He 
wished  the  articles  of  first  necessi- 
ty to  be  fabricated  here;  beyond 
this  his  wishes  did  not  extend. 

Splendid  political  conbequences 
were  anticipated  from  the  expect- 
9d  change:  The  freedom  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi — the 
safe  navigation  of  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico--tbc  power  and  effect  we 
should  derive  from  being  the 
head  of  a  confederation  of  repub- 
lics. In  case  of  necessity,  the 
new  world  of  republics  was  to  be 
arrayed  against  the  old  world  of 
despotisms.  In  the  event  of  Euro- 
pean wars,  we  shall  have  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  the  assertion  of  neu- 
tral rights.  And  was  it  really  ap- 
prehended we  should  ever  want  aid 
to  maintain  the  free  commerce  of  , 
the  Mississippi  or  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co? these  might  be  safely  trusted  to 
our  gallant  tars  and  the  people* of 
the  west.  Suppose  this  great  change 
to  have  taken  place.  Overleap  in 
imagmation  the  progress  of  cen- 
turies, an4  see  the  United  ^tcs 
connected  with  republican  govern- 
ments to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  new  world;  the  first,  if  you  please 
in  wealth  and  power;  overcoming 
the  disadvantages  of  situation  and 
climate,  by  her  superior  skill  and 
superior  industry.  What  superior 
advantages  will  the  people  enjoy 
that  are  not  possessed  by  ourselves? 
Will  they  be  more  free,  more  hap- 
py, more  virtuous,  and  less  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  internal  commo- 
tion and  external  violence?  The 
power  of  the  government  to  destroy 
other  nations  would  be  increased; 
the  power  of  the  government  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
object  for  which  it  exists,  would 
remain  the  same.  Connected  with 
people^  active,  intelligent,  and  jea« 
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lous  as  ourselves,  our  rirals  io 
commerce,  in  agriculture,  in  sci- 
ence, and  in  the  freedom  of  their 
in'^titutions;  will  these  elements  of 
strife  be  composed  to  harmony  by 
tl»»'  tender  names  of  sister  republics? 
IMen  do  not  chaug-e  their  nature 
with  their  frovernments.  Brooding 
avarice,  mali{n»ant  reveng^e,  daring 
ambition — will  lind  their  place  un- 
der all  fonns  of  g'ovemment,  in  all 
ag-cs,  and  in  every  clime.  There 
was  one  remedy  for  these  danj^rers; 
instead  of  many,  but  two  republics 
should  be  created  of  the  North  and 
South  Americaf*.  M.  F.  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  risk  the  happiness  and 
the  security  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  by  such  a  sublime 
but  hazardous  extension  of  their 
political  system.  Nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, were,  under  God,  the  fabri- 
cators of  their  own  fortunes.  Of 
this  nation  this  was  undeniably  true. 
We  want  no  power  which  we  can- 
not acquire,  since  we  desire  none 
but  for  ojir  own  protection. — We 
ask  no  aid,  since  we  will  not  invade 
the  ri;»-hts  of  others;  to  defend  ours, 
our  own  strcng-th  is  amply  sullicient. 
We  are  free,  independent,  and  hap- 
py, so  lonj^  as  the  people  are  tnie  to 
ti»emselves.  United,  combined  Eu- 
rope would  be  arrayed  against  them 
in  vain.  No  man  need  look  beyond 
our  own  borders  for  tlie  means  of 
hccurng"  and  perpetuating-  all  that 
is  vali.able  in  life  and  liberty.  That 
the  United  States  had  a  right  to  ac- 
koowlcdg-e  any  government,  was  a 
political  axiom.  That  it  was  our 
duty  to  recognize  the  government 
of  La  Plata,  remains  to  be  proved. 
If  our  interest  and  our  honour  re- 
quire it;  if  it  is  demanded  by  our 
obligations  to  that  government,  it 
was  a  duty.  What  interest  have  we 
in  this  independence,  which  should 
induce  us,  first  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  to  welcome  this  stran- 
ger. Was  it  commercial^  The  fact 
that  we  had  not  more  than  twenty 
vessels  in  the  commerce  of  La  Plata, 
and  that  number  diminishing,  while 
the  English  bad .  more  than  two 
hundred,  was  a  proof  of  the  extent 


of  our  commercial  interest  in  th» 
region  of  tlje  world.  Separated  ai  a 
distance  so  remote,  where  was  th^ 
political  consideration  to  demand  t 
from  us.**  There  was  none.    W'e  an 
asked  to  do  what  France  did  for 
Mr.  F.  said  the  United  States  b^^ 
already  done  more,  openly  for  La 
Plata,  than  France  ever  did  for  tirf 
United  States,  prior  to  her  determi- 
nation to  go  to  war  with  En^and. 
The  United  States  were  now  in  at^ 
vaocc  of  all  the  nations  of  the  eartti, 
except  the  g-ovemmenl  of  Br^Lul 
in    kindness     to     Buenos  Ajre^ 
France,  prior    to  the  capture  ot 
Burgoyne,  forbade  her  subiect*  to 
supply  us  with  arms  and  muattiom 
of  wan  would  not  sutler  our  ressds 
of  war  to  enter  her  port*,  but  ic- 
cording  to  the    provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  driven  in  b) 
stress  of  weather,  and  their  stay 
was  limited  to  the  duration  of  tht 
danger.  We  openlj  permit  the  ex- 
portation of  every  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  people  of  L»a  Plata.  Thtir 
vessels  cujoy  every  privilege  eo*f- 
ed  by  Spanish  vess^els,  &r  tiie  armeti 
vessels  of  any  other  nation,  in  our 
harbours.   We  wish  them  succeas^ 
they  know  it  wclL-  we  do  not  coo- 
ceal,  or  alFect  to  conceal  it  from 
iSpain.   These  privilege  are  denied 
them  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
or  if  granted,  are  yielded  to  them  m 
secret  by  England. 

At  what  risk,  may  be  asked,  will 
this  recognition  be  made?  At  the 
hazard  of  a  war  with  Spain.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  sayi  it 
is  not  justifiable  caQse  of  war.  Doei 
he  mean  in  the  eye  of  reason,  or  a 
the  opinion  of  nations?  In  the  opin- 
ion of  nations  it  certainly  isjasti&i- 
ble  cause  of  war^  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubled,  that  were  situations  re- 
versed, snch  a  recog'nition  oftke 
independence  of  one  of  these  states 
of  the  union,  L«ouisiaaa^  for  emo* 
pie,  by  Spain,  would  be  instantly 
followed  by  war.  The  Speaker  seeoh 
ed,  indeed,  to  doubt  the  scmndoess 
of  this  position,  as  he  pressed  prin- 
cipally the  want  of  ability  in  Spain 
to  make  war,  not  the  dcficieDcy  of 
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just  motive  for  declaring  it.  That 
war  would  follow  with  England, 
should  Spain  venture  upon  a  con- 
test with  us,  Mr.  F.  did  not  helieve. 
She  would  have  the  most  powerful 
motives  for  neutrality.  The  glorious 
opportunity  of  ruining  our  com- 
merce would  be  afforded,  and  would 
be  seized  with  avidity.  The  in- 
creased expenses  of  shipments  in 
American  vessels,  would  throw  the 
whole  of  our  trade  into  British  bot- 
toms, and  our  flag  would  be  driven 
from  the  ocean,  except  where  it 
floated  over  our  public  or  private 
armed  ships.  Mr.  F.  would  encoun- 
ter this  danger  of  a  war  with  Spain, 
with  all  its  consequences,  for  an  ade- 
quate motive;  but  he  would  not,  by 
hurrying  to  do  an  act  useless  at  best, 
and  which  might  hereafter  be  per- 
formed without  hazarding  any  thing. 
At  all  events,  he  was  unwilling  to 
encounter  it  until  La  Plata  had 
showi),  by  indisputable  testimony, 
that  she  was  independent,  and  had 
the  power  and  the  will  to  maintain 
it. 

Was  there  a  free  government  in 
La  Plata,  for  whose  existence  we 
ought  to  encounter  any  hazard? 
Was  there  a  government  indepen- 
dent of  Spain,  and  which  could  not 
be  compelled  by  the  power,  or  se- 
duced by  the  cajolements  of  Spain, 
to  its  former  vassalage?  The  cha- 
racter of  the  government  might  be 
read  in  the  history  of  its  formation— 
in  the  changes  which  preceded  it, 
and  in  acts  since  it  was  established. 

[Here  Mr.  F.  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  governments 
which  had  been  formed  since  the 
call  of  the  junta  in  May  1 8 10,  to  the 
elevation  of  Puerrydon,  in  1817  ] 

Mr.  F.  continued— In  this  hasty 
sketch  of  ihe  events  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  government 
as  it  now  existed,  it  must  have  oc- 
curred to  the  memberjs  of  the  com- 
mittee that  there  was  no  agency  of 
the  people  in  its  organization,  ex- 
cept the  commotions  in  the  city  of 
Buenoe  Ayres;  they  seen  to  have 
been  the  idle  spectators  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Goflstituted  authorities 
10 


and  the  military.  For  aught  that 
appeared,  the  ancient  institutions 
below  the  head  of  the  government, 
remained  as  formerly.  Mr.  F. 
would  not  detail  the  accusations,  tri- 
als, executions,  and  banishments, 
which  were  the  consequences  of 
these  changes.  That  the  people 
were  not  deeply  interested  in  the 
successive  changes,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  derived  essential  bene- 
fits from  them,  was  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, and  all  he  desired  to  establish. 
The  conduct  of  Puerrydon  to  Car- 
Yera,  since  this  declaration  of  inde- 
^pendence,  may  serve  further  to  il- 
lustrate the  character  of  this  new 
power.  Carrera  was  a  Chilian,  the 
author  of  the  revolution;  there,  in 
the  decline  of  his  fortune,  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  after  pro- 
curing resources  for  renewed  ef- 
forts, returned  to  La  Plata  to  exe- 
cute his  designs;  he  carried  with 
him  the  hopes  and  good  wishes  of  all 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  he  expected 
assistance  from  La  Plata,  and  sailed 
with  confidence  into  her  ports.  An 
expedition  having  been  prepared  in 
La  Plata,  against  Chili,  instead  of 
receiving  aid  from  Carrera,  in  the 
deliverance  of  his  country  from  sla- 
very and  oppression,  the  ostensible 
motive  for  this  expedition,  he  was 
seized,  imprisoned,  and  finally  ban- 
ished; the  only  satisfaction  he  re- 
ceived is  to  be  found  in  that  part  of 
Puerrydon*s  expose,  in  which  he  de- 
plores the  rudeness  which  he  has 
been  compell^  to  show,  so  contrary 
to  the  politeness  and  urbanity  of  bis 
own  nature  and  that  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  motives  for  this  course 
may  be  collected  from  the  recent 
accounts  from  Chili.  A  letter  of  the 
7th  of  October  says,  *'  more  than 
eighty  persons  of  the  first  distinction 
have  been  seized  and  thrown  into 
dungeons  by  the  military,  on  the 
ground  of  attachment  to  genera) 
Carrera,  and  the  treasures  of  Chili 
were  exhausted  by  contributions  ^ 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  peopf^  of 
Chili  are  experiencing  the  benefits 
of  that  kind  of  deliveran(:e  i^oni  the 
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xojal  Spaniards,  by  O^Hig^ns  and 
the  army  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  that 
France  has  experienced  under  the 
BourboDS,  supported  by  the  armies 
of  Wellington  and  Alexander/'  The 
power  of  Spain  had  oot  been  exert- 
ed against  this  new  government— 
not  a  Spanish  soldier,  or  bayonet, 
had  been  sent  from  Old  Spain  since 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand.  Was 
the  new  government  possessed  of  the 
physical  and  moral  strength  to  resist 
her  efforts  when  they  should  be 
made?  Gentlemen  should  not  de- 
ceive themselves.  Spain,  inert  and* 
powerless,  as  she  was,  was  a  fonni- 
dable  power  to  Spamsh  America,  by 
the  nature  of  the  government  and  the 
superstition  of  its  inhabitants.  She 
had  ample  resources  for  the  purchase 
of  assistance,  should  she  be  driv- 
en to  this  resort.  The  time  had  not 
arrived  when  the  Spanish  monarch 
asked  himself  the  important  ques- 
tion— What  part  of  my  dominions 
will  I  surrender  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rest?  When  he  is  willing  to 
make  great  sacrifices,  he  can  pro- 
cure ample  assistance. — Those  who 
sold  him  ships  for  money,  will  sell 
him  men  for  territory.  His  Euro- 
pean territories  may  tempt  Russia 
— his  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
Englamd — ^to  assist  him  io  the  sub- 
ju£^tion  of  his  rebellious  subjects. 
He  may  sell  La  PlaU  to  Portugal, 
and  the  parties  to  the  holy  league 
may  guarantee  their  respective  ces- 
sions to  each  other.  Shall  we  find 
in  La  PUta  the  unanimity,  eiiei^y 
and  virtue,  to  resist  such  arrange- 
m*  nts,  where  province  is  arrajed 
against  province,  under  Puerrydon 
and  Artegas,  viewing  each  other 
with  a  hostility  more  deadly  than 
the  proverbially  mutual  hatred  of 
Spaniard  and  Portuguese.  A  still 
more  fatal  course  may  be  pursued. 
The  king  of  Spain  may  choose  to 
try  persuasion,  giving  to  England 
the  promise  of  free  commerce'with 
the  Spanish  Maine;  may  he  not 
«a41y  procure  another  mediation, 
the  >H)ndition  of  which  shall  be  the 
conditivial  return  of  La  Plata  to 
her  depex^ant  state?  England  knew 


well  how  to  make  snch  a  mediatioB 
effectuaL  Let  it  not  be  said  her 
honour  forbid  it,  or  her  interest 
Her  interest  is  prompted  by  the 
commercial  monopoly  such  an  ar- 
rangement will  give  her.  Her  ho» 
nour  always  bows  obedient  to  the 
dictates  of  her  commercial  interest 
If  she  should  feel  some  qoahns  of 
coDscience,  the  Island  of  Cuba  will 
calm  her  scruples.  But  has  she 
ever  promised  more  than  to  secure 
the  commercial  independence  of 
Spanish  America?  What  a  con- 
temptible figure  should  we  make  in 
the  eyes  of  all  mankind-^how  de- 
graded in  our  opinions— 4f  we  should 
recognize  La  Plata,  and  the  govem- 
ment  should  shortly  after  rolonta- 
rily  return  to  the  Spanish  yoke.-» 
That  the  committee  might  not  be 
deceived  by  the  supposied  attach- 
ment felt  by  the  new  government 
for  the  United  States — ^by  the  pro- 
fession of  an  anxious  desire  to  fol- 
low oar  example,  and  imitate  our 
virtue,  Mr.  F.  would  mention  a  few 
facts,  at  once  illustrating  the  ardour 
of  their  attachment  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  justice  and  honour 
of  the  government  in  its  dealings 
with  individuals.  The  American 
brig  Savage,  of  Baltimore,  sailed  to 
Buenos  Ayres  with  a  cai|^  of  miJi. 
tary  stores;  they  there  sold  them  to 
government,  to  be  delivered  in  Chi- 
li. The  voyage  vyas  performed — 
four  months  elapsed,  under  various 
pretences,  before  the  cai^  was  re* 
ceived,  and  after  this  delay  the  pay- 
ment was  made,  not  according  to 
contract,  hfvAaXiht  ditcrdUm  if  the 
govemmerU.  The  owner  was  thus 
plundered  of  his  property,  and  in- 
jured by  this  delay  of  his  plunder- 
ers. The  ship  Enterprise,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, captain  Coffin^  was  em- 
ployed, by  contract,  to  carry  three 
hundred  exiles  from  Juan  Fernan- 
dez to  Valparaiso,  from  whence 
they  had  been  formerly  banished  by 
the  royal  party.  He  was  to  have 
received  7,500  dollars.  He  per- 
formed bis  contractp-^restored  the 
exiles  to  their  coimtry  and  their 
homes.  AifiBt  a  diteotion  of  two 
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months,  he  was  paid  2,500  ddlars^ 
St  Martin,  the  Washington  of 
America,  as  he  is  called,  aUedg^ng 
that  this  was  enough. 

In  the  armies  of  La  Plata,  ^English 
and  French  officers  are  employed 
without  scruple.  Americans  seldom, 
if  ever.  Our  countrymen  do  not  suit 
their  manners,  opinions,  or  gorem- 
ment.  Juett,  formerly  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  and  Kennedy, 
formerly  of  the  marine  corps,  sought 
in  Valparaiso  in  1817,  commissions 
in  the  aitny  of  St.  Martin.  He  sus- 
pected them  of  attachment  to  the 
Carreras,  and  threw  them  into  a 
dungeon,  from  whence  they  were 
not  released  until  the  captain  of  a 
▼essel,  who  procured  their  libera- 
tion, entered  into  an  engagement  to 
take  them  immediately  from  a  soil 
they  were  deemed  unworthy  to 
tread.  To  judge  of  the  character 
of  the  nation,  from  the  cruelty  and 
harshness,  or  injustice,  of  an  indi- 
yidual,  was  not  reasonable;  but 
when  that  indiuidual  was  the  theme 
of  universal  admiration  in  his  own 
country,  it  could  not  be  considered 
as  improper  to  make  him  the  stand- 
ard by  which  to  estimate  the  opin- 
ions and  character  of  his  country- 
ooen. 

Every  arrival  from  this  land  of 
promise  bringfs  us  the  history  of  the 
oppressions  of.  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  the  fearful  forebodings  of 
our  countrymen,  that  the  people, 
for  whom  our  anxious  wishes  are 
hourly  expressed,  will  derive  no 
benefits  from  the  change  of  their 
governors— that  the  Spanish  power 
will  be  restored  in  all  its  rigour— or 
that  the  new  authorities  will  ever 
be  exercised  with  the  same  con- 
tempt of  the  principles  of  justice 
and  of  freedom,  that  distinguished 
the  ancient  tyranny.  It  might  be 
urged,  that  this  was  newspaper  in- 
formation, derived  from  persons  of 
doubtful  authority.  This  objection 
was  of  the  same  force,  in  its  appli- 
cation, to  all  the  information  pos- 
sessed of  that  country.  It  was  of 
such  materials  its  history  was  com- 
posed. 


Mr.  F.  concluded  by  obsemtng 
that  he  would  no  further  tresspas 
on  the  patience  of  the  house. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  on 
the  American  A* aoifroHon  Act,  de- 
Uvered  in  the  Senate  of  the  'Um' 
ted  States  at  the  lad  session  cf 
Congress, 

Ag^culture,  manufactures,  and 
foreign  ^  commerce  are  the  true 
source  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
nations.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
and  well  rewarded 'occupation  of 
our  people,  and  yields,  in  addition  to 
what  we  want  for  our  own  use,  a 
great  surplus  for  exportation.  Ma- 
nufactures are  making  a  sure  and 
steady  progress;  and,  with  the  abun- 
dance of  food  and  of  raw  materials, 
which  the  country  affords,  will,  at 
no  distant  day,  be  sufficient,  in  the 
principal  branches,  for  our  own  con- 
sumption, and  furnish  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  exports.  But,  with- 
out shipping  and  seamen,  the  sur- 
plusses  of  agriculture  and  of  manu- 
factures would  depreciate  on  our 
hands:  the  cotton,  tobacco,  bread 
stuffs,  provisions  and  manu^tures 
would  turn  out  to  be  of  Httle  worth, 
unless  we  have  ships  and  mariners 
to  carry  them  abroaid,  and  to  distri- 
bute them  in  the  foreign.markets. 

Nations  have  adopted  different 
theories,  as  respects  the  assistance 
to  be  derived  from  navigation;  some 
have  been  content  with  a  passive 
foreign  commerce—owning  no  ships 
themselves,  but  depending  on  fo- 
reigners and  foreign  vessels  to  bring 
them  their  supplies,  and  to  purchase 
of  them  their  surplusses;  while 
others,  and  almost  every  modenr 
nation  that  borders  upon  the  ocean^ 
have  preferred  an  active  foreign 
trade,  carried  on,  as  far  as  consist- 
ent with  tiie  reciprocal  rights  of 
others,  by  national  ships  and  sea* 
men. 

A  dependance  upon  foreign  na- 
vigation subjects  those  whq  are  so 
dependant,  to  the  known  disadvfu»- 
tages  friom  foreign  wars,  and  to  th^ 
expense  and  risk  of  the  navigation  of 
belligerent  natioos^-tbe  peUcy  of 
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cfApIoyin^  a  national  shipping  is, 
therefore,  almost  universally  ap- 
proved and  adopted:  it  affords  not 
only  a  more  certain  means  of  prose- 
cuting foreign  commerce,  but  the 
freight,  as  well  as  the  profits  of 
trade,  arc  added  to  the  stock  of  the 
nation.  The  value  and  importance 
of  national  shipping  and  seamen, 
have  created  among  the  great  ma- 
ritime  powers,  and  particularly  in 
England,  a  strong  desire  to  acquire, 
by  restrictions  and  exclusions,  a 
di^roportionate  share  of  the  gene- 
ral commerce  of  the  world.  As  all 
nations  have  equal  rights,  and  each 
may  claim  equal  advantages  in  its 
intercourse  with  others,  the  true 
jtheory  of  international  commerce 
is  one  of  equality,  and  of  reciprocal 
benefits:  this  theory  gives  to  enter- 
prise, to  skill  and  to  capital,  their 
just  and  natural  advantages,  any 
other  scheme  is  artificial;  and  so  far 
as  it  aims  at  disadvantages  over 
those  who  adhere  to  the  open  sys- 
tem, it  aims  at  profit  at  the  expense 
of  natural  justice. 

Tiie  colonial  system  being  found- 
ed in  this  vicious  theory,  has,  there- 
fore, proved  to  be  the  fruitful  source 
of  dissatisfaction,  insecurity  and  war. 
According  to  this  system  the  colo- 
nies were  depressed  below  the  rank 
of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  and  their  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries, 
placed  under  different  regulations 
from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mother  country.  It  was  the  denial 
to  Americans  of  the  rights  enjoyed 
bj  Englishmen,  that  produced  the 
American  revolution— «nd  the  same 
cause,  greatly  aggravated,  is  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  in  South 
America. 

Among  the  navigators  and  disco- 
verers of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  Dutch  became 
highly  distinguished,  and,  by  enter- 
prise, economy  and  perseverance, 
made  themselves  the  carriers  of 
other  nations,  and  their  country  the 
entrepot  of  Europe— ^d  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  mention- 
ed century,  that  England  passed  her 


navigation  act,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject, to  curtail  the  navigation  of  the 
Dutch  and  to  extend  her  own. 

According  to  this  act,  the  whole 
trade  and  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land, Asia,  Africa,  and  America^ 
were  confined  to  the  shippmg  and 
mariners  of  England;  and  the  inter- 
course between  England  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  placed  under 
regulations  which,  in  a  gfreat  mea- 
sure, confined  the  same  to  English 
ships  and  English  seamen.  This 
act  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Dutch,  and  proved  the  occasion  of 
the  obstinate  naval  wars  that  after- 
wards followed.  England  was  vic- 
torious; persisted  in  her  navigatioB 
act,  and,  in  the  end,  broke  down  the 
monopoly  in  trade  which  the  Dutch 
had,  until  then,  possessed. 

That  in  vindication  of  her  equal 
right  to  navigate  the  ocean,  E^g- 
laLd  should  have  resisted  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Dutch,  and  freely  ex- 
pended her  blood  and  treasure  to 
obtain  her  just  share  of  the  general 
commerce,  deserved  the  approba- 
tion of  all  impartial  men.  But, 
having  accomplished  this  ol^ect, 
that  she  should  herself  aim  at,  and 
in  the  end  establish,  the  same  ex- 
clusive system,  and  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale,  is  neither  consistent 
with  her  own  laudable  principles, 
nor  compatible  with  the  rigfhtsof 
others;  who,  relatively  to  her  mo* 
nopoly  now,  are  in  the  like  situation 
towards  England,  as  Engrland  was 
towards  the  Dutch,'  when  she  as- 
serted and  made  good  her  rights 
against  them. 

By  the  English  act  of  navig^on, 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  is  restrain- 
ed to  the  dominions  of  the  mother 
country;  and  none  bat  English  ships 

whereof  the  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  her  mariners  are  English" 
are  allowed  to  engage  in  it 

So  long  as  colonies  are  within 
such  limits  as  leaves  to  other  na- 
tions a  convenient  resort  to  foreign 
markets  for  the  exchange  of  the 
goods  which  they  have  to  sell,  for 
those  they  want  to  buy,  so  long  this 
system  is  tolerable;  but  if  the  power 
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of  a  state  enables  it  to  increase  the 
number  of  its  colonies  and  depen- 
dant territories,  so  that  it  becomes 
the  mistress  of  the  great  military 
and  commercial  stations  throughout 
the  globe,  this  extension  of  domin- 
ion, and  the  consequent  monopoly 
of  commerce,  seem  to  be  incompa- 
tible with,  and  necessarily  to  abridge 
the  equal  rights  of  other  states. 

In  the  late  debates  of  the  English 
parliament,  the  minister,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  stated,  that  instead 
of  scFenteen  thousand  men,  employ- 
ed abroad  in  1791,  forty-one  thou- 
sand were  then  (1816)  required,  ex- 
clusive of  those  that  were  serving 
in  France  and  in  India.  That  Eng- 
land now  has  fony-three  principal 
colonies,  in  all  of  which  troops  are 
necessary;  that  sixteen  of  these 
principal  colonies  were  acquired 
since  1791,  and  six  of  them  had 
grown  into  that  rank  from  mere  co- 
lonial dependencies."  And,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  minister, 
alluding  to  the  acquisitions  made 
during  the  late  war  with  France, 
said,  that  England  had  acquired 
what  in  former  days,  would  have 
been  thought  a  romance — she  had 
acquired  the  keys  of  every  great 
military  station." 

Thus,  the  commercial  aggran- 
dizement of  England  has  become . 
such,  aslhatthe  men  who  protested 
against  monopoly,  and  devised  the 
navigation  act  to  break  it  down, 
could  never  have  anticipated.  And, 
it  may,  ere  long,  concern  other  na- 
tions to  inquire  whether  laws  and 
principles,  applicable  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  English  dominion  and  com- 
merce, at  the  date  of  the  navigation 
act,  when  colonies  and  commerce, 
and  even  navigation  itself,  were 
comparatively  in  their  infancy;  laws 
and  principles  aimed  against  mono- 
poly, and  adopted  to  secure  to  Eng- 
land her  just  share  m  the  general 
commerce  and  navigation,  ought  to 
be  used  by  England  to  perpetuate 
in  her  own  hands  a  system  equally 
as  exclusive,  and  far  more  compre- 
hensive, than  that  which  she  was 
the  chief  agent  to  abolish. 


Our  commercial  system  is  an  open 
one — our  ports  and  commerce  are 
free  to  alL  We  neither  possess,  nor 
desire  to  possess  colonies;  nor  do 
we  object  that  others  should  possess 
them,  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem, unless  thereby  the  general 
commerce  of  the  world  be  so  abridg- 
ed, that  we  are  restrained  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries 
wanting  our  supplies,  and  furmsh- 
ing,  in  return,  those  which  we  stand 
in  need  of. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  colonial 
system,  but  to  a  new  principle, 
which,  in  modem  times,  has  been 
incorporated  with  those  of  the  navi- 
gation act,  that  we  now  object  Ac- 
cording to  this  act,  no  direct  trade 
or  intercourse  can  be  carried  on  be- 
tween a  colony  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try; but  yet,  by  the  free-port  bill, 
passed  in  the  present  reign,  the 
English  contraband  trade,  which 
had  been  long  pursued,  in  violation 
of  Spanish  laws,  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  colonies,  was  sanc- 
tioned and  regulated  by  an  English 
act  of  parliament;  and,  since  the 
independence  of  the  United  States, 
£ngland  has  passed  laws,  opening 
an  intercourse  and  trade  between 
her  West  India  colonies  and  the 
United  States,  and  excluding  the 
shipping  and  seamen  of  the  United 
States,  has  confined  tlie  same  to 
English  ships  and  seamen;  thus  de- 
parting, not  only  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  navigation  act,  which 
she  was  at  liberty  to  do,  by  opening 
a  direct  intercourse  between  the 
colonies  and  a  foreign  country,  but 
controlling,  which  she  had  nu  au- 
thority to  do,  the  reciprocal  rights 
of  the  United  States  to  employ 
their  own  vessels  to  carry  it  on. 

Colonies  being  parts  of  the  na*> 
tion,*  are  subject  to  its  regulations^ 

*  England  alone  excludes  our 
vessels  and  seamen  from  the  trade 
opened  between  her  West  India  co- 
lonies and  the  United  States: — In 
the  same  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  celenies  of  France, 
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and,  aocordiny  to  the  practice  of 
Europe,  they  have  been  coDsidered 
as  a  monopoly  of  the  mother  coun- 
try—but, as  has  been  stated  in  for- 
mer discussions  of  this  subject, 
when  an  intercourse  and  trade  are 
once  opened  between  cjoionies  and 
a  foreig^n  country,  the  foreign  coun- 
try becomes  a  party,  and  thereby 
has  a  reciprocal  cJairn  to  employ  its 
own  vessels  and  seamen  equally  in 
the  intercourse  and  trade  with  such 
colonics,  as  with  any  other  part  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonJ,^ 

Giivernmente  owe  it  to  the  trust 
confided  to  them,  carefully  to  watch 
over,  and  by  all  suitable  means  to 
promote,  the  g^eneral  welfare;  and 
while,  on  account  of  a  small  or 
doubtful  inconrenience,  they  will 
not  disturb  a  beneficial  iotercotirye 
belwccu  their  own  people  and  a  fo- 
reigra  country,  they  ought  not  to 
omit  the  interposition  of  their  cor- 
ret-tive  authority,  whenever  an  im- 
portant public  interest  is  invaded, 
or  the  national  reputation  affected. 

It  IS  gpood  not  to  try  experiments 
m  states,  unless  the  necessity  be 
urg^ent,  or  Uie  utility  evident  and 
It  well  to  beware,  that  it  be  the 
relormation  that  draweth  on  the 
change,  and  not  the  desire  of  chanire 
that  pretendeth  the  refonnaUon;» 
In  this  case  the  importance  of  the 
relormation  is  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged by  everj-  one,  and  the  delay 
thai  has  occurred  in  the  making  of ' 
It  may  call  for  explanation. 

We  are  unable  to  sUte  with  ac- 
curacy the  tonnage  and  seamen  em- 
ployed before  the  revolution,  in  the 
trade  between  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  English 
colomes;  but  it  is  known  to  have 
been  a  principal  branch  of  the  Ame- 
ncan  naviption.  The  colonies  that 
tjnjland  has  since  acquired  from 
France  Spain,  and  Holland,  tow- 
^er  with  the  increased  popuiatoi 
oi  the  old  colonies,  require  more 


Spain,  Holland.  Denmark,  and  Swe- 

alikcT/^?^^'  ^^^^ 
rent       P^^^'  ^         of  the  pa- 
'•ent  countries  respectively. 


ship«  and  seamen  to  be  emidgyedii 
the  trade  now,  than  were  engag«i 
in  it  before  the  todepeiideiMre  of  tke 
United  States.     Without  referenct 
to  the  tonnagre  and  trade  betweea 
the  United  States  and  the  Bn^hsb 
West  India  cotonies,  during-  the  late 
ware  between  England  and  France, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  sixspensicB 
of  the  English  navigmtioQ  act,  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  Statei, 
will  not  afford  a  correct  standard  by 
which  the  tonoa^  and  trade  in  time 
of  peace  can  be  ascertained:— opr 
custom-house  returns  are  the  be^ 
documents  that  we  can  eonsoh  npoa 
thjimbjGCt.     Accordi no-  to  a 
report  from  the  dc  partniem  of  the 
treasury,  the  tonnag^e  employed  is 
this  trade  dnnn^   the  year' 1816, 
which  may  be  tafcmit  as  a  pretty  fair 
average,  atnoantedTte  one  taodnd 
and  two  thousand  'tons,  i 
upwards  of  five  thousand 
There  may  be  some  error ni  thtt 
turn,  though  we  are  not  aMe  to  de- 
tcii  If:— the  marrnitude  and  impor- 
taiHM.  of  ihr  shinpingr  semam 
eng^u-ed  id  this  trade-,  will  be  more 
readily  underatood    by  compan^on 
than  otherwise.     The  tonna-e  rims 
empIo\cd  exceeds  the   v^hoie  ton- 
nage employed  by  the  Kii^-lish  East 
India  Company  in   its  trade  with 
Asia;  IS  nearly  anjoietj*  of  the  Arae- 
ncan  and  English  tonnage  employ, 
ed  bot^veen  the  United  States  and 
Engrlaiid,  and  her  po^ogmos 
rope-.s  equal  to   the  Amerfcan 
tonna-e  employed  between  the  Urn- 
ted  .states  and    England,    and  if 
abnost  an  eighth  part  of  the  whdtm 
Stftef tonnage  of  the  United 
Jto  tlie  loss  of  profits  which  wonU 

f^^/T  ^  ^^^^  participation 
in  ttoB  trade,  may  be  added  tile  I™ 
of  an  equal  share  of  the  frei-te 
m^e  bytheresseUet^ed  in!t^ 
the  aggregate  amoant  whereof  mn.t 
be  equal  to  tuo  miUions  of  doU-^ 
annually.  Other  ad^anta^s 
enjoyed  by  England  i^  th^,^^ 
sionof  the  exclusive  navfe^^^ 
tween  the  United  Bt^t^^^^^ 
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England.  Freights  are  made  by 
English  vessels  between  England 
and  the  United  States;  between 
them  and  the  English  colonies,  as 
well  as  between  these  colonies  and 
England.  English  voyages  are  thus 
made  on  the  three  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle, while  those  of  the  United 
States  are  confined  to  one  side  of  it; 
that  between  the  United  States  and 
England. 

But  the  money  value  of  this  great 
portion  of  our  navigation,  claimed 
and  hitherto  enjoyed  by  England, 
although  an  object  that  deserves 
the  public  protection,  is  not  the 
most  important  view  in  which  the 
same  should  be'  considered  by  the 
senate.  We  must  learn  wisdom 
from  past  times;  and  while  the  ex- 
perience of  the  father  is  too  often  lost 
on  the  son,  this  ought  not  to  be  the 
case  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  which, 
living  from  age  to  age,  and  profit- 
ing by  long  experience,  should  be- 
come wiser  as  tbey  grbw  older.  The 
present  condition  of  nations,  and 
especially  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  own„contincnt,  merit  our  watch- 
ful attention,  and  admonish  us  to 
cherish  our  national  resources,  and 
seasonably  to  devise,  and  perseve- 
ringly  to  build  up,  those  establish- 
ments biat  our  present  safety  de^ 
mands,  and  which  may  be  commen- 
surate with  our  future  destiny. 

Justice  and  moderation,  which, 
we  confidently  hope,  may  preside 
over,  and  guide  our  public  coun- 
sels, have  not  been  found  to  be  a 
sufficient  armour  for  the  defence  of 
nations.  Wisdom,  in  the  ancient 
mythology,  was  represented  as  arm- 
ed, because  experience  had  proved, 
that  good  examples  and  noble  pre- 
cepts fail  of  their  efficacy,  unac- 
companied by  a  power  to  enforce 
them."  To  defend  ourselves,  our 
houses,  our  harbours,'  and  our  com- 
merce, from  foreign  aggression  and 
violence,  a  navy  is  acknowledged 
to  be  necessary.  From  the  land 
side  we  are  safe;  against  dangers 
fi;iom  the  ocean,  a  navy  will  prove  to 
be  our  cheap,  our  sure,  and  most  ef- 
ficient defence.   Although  a  sub- 


ject of  doubt  heretofore,  this  truth 
is  now  so  well  understood,  and  so 
universally  admitted,  that  it  would 
be  to  mispend  the  time  of  the  senate 
to  enter  into  its  development 

An  efficient  navy  never  has  ex- 
isted, and  cannot  'exist,  without  a 
commercial  marine,  and  the  mari- 
time history  of  Europe,  which 
abounds  with  instruction  on  this 
subject,  demonstrates  thi^  political 
truth,  that  the  naval  power  of  every 
nation  is  in  proportion  to  its  ships 
and  seamien.  Money  may  build 
ships,  but  the  navigation  of  the 
great  ocean  only  can  make  sea- 
men, and  it  is  in  connexion  with 
this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the 
exclusion  of  our  shipping  and  sea- 
men from  the  navigation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  colonies 
of  England,  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance. 

The  prosperity  and  safety  of  na- 
tions are  promoted  and  established, 
by  institutions  early  and  wisely 
-adapted  to  these  ends.  A  navy, 
being  such  an  institution,  and  our 
experience  having  proved  its  im- 
portance, it  has  become  the  duty  of 
congress  to  adopt  and  enforce  those 
regulations  that  are  necessary  to  its 
efficient  establishment.  In  addition 
to  the  protection  of  the  fisheries, 
none  more  efficacious  can  be  de- 
vised, than  such  as  shall  secure  to 
our  own  shipping  and  seamen  a  full 
participation  in  the  national  navi- 
gation, thereby  shutting  out  any 
foreign  power  from  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  a  principal  branch 
thereof,  a  branch  that  now  educates 
and  holds  ready  for  service  in  the 
navy  of  England,  and  which  would 
educate  and  hold  ready  for  service 
in  our  own  navy,  were  the  United 
States,  instead  of  England,  in  the 
possession  thereof,  a  body  of  several 
thousand  seamen. 

But,  by  passmg  this  act,  shall  we 
not  cut  ourselves  off  from  those  fo- 
reign supplies,  which  our  habits 
have  rendered  indispensable  as  weQ 
as  desirable?  Will  not  the  English 
colonial  markets  for  supplies  hi&er- 
to  purchased  and  exported  among 
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us,  be  lost  to  them.  And  shadl  we 
increase  our  na?igation  bj  adopting 
the  law? 

The  documents  that  have  been 
communicated  to  the  senate  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  fo- 
reign relations,  (Mr.  Barbour)  sa- 
tisfactorily prove,  that  we  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Eng^lish  colonies  for 
a  'supply^  of  sugar  and  coffee,  fbj* 
our  own' consumption;  our  annual 
re-exportation  of  these  articles  ex- 
ceeding the  quantity  of  them  an- 
nually imported  from  the  English 
colonies:  and,  in  respect  to  rum, 
the  other  article  imported  from  these 
colonies,  its  exclusion  wiU  be  the 
loss  to  England  of  its  best,  if  not 
only  market;  and  its  place  will  be 
readily  supplied  by  other  foreigti 
rum  and  by  brandy:  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  as  well  as  more  de* 
sirable,  by  domestic  spirits  distilled 
from  grain. 

The  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  English  West  India 
colonies  have  been  estimated  at  four 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  The 
problem  has  been  disputed  ever 
since  the  independence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  still  remains  to  be 
solved,  whether  these  colonies  could 
obtain  from  any  other  quarter  the 
supplies  received  from  the  United 
States.    To  make  this  experiment 
effectually,  further  restrictions  and 
regulations  may  become  necessary, 
which  it  is  now  deemed  expedient 
to  propose.    If  the  question  be  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  the  supplies 
will  be  continued  from  the  United 
States,  and  our  shipping  ,  will  be 
benefitted.    If  the  articles  hereto- 
fore supplied  from  this  country  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  we  must  find 
out  other  markets  for  our  exports, 
or  the  labour  employed  in  preparing 
them  must  be  applied  to  some  other 
branch  of  industry.    VVe  have  the 
power,  and  hereafter  it  may  be- 
come our  policy,  as  it  is  that  of  other 
countries,  to  resort  to  measures,  the 
effect  of  which  would  go  far  to  ba- 
lance any  disadvantage  arising  froth 
the  loss  of  the  English  colonial  mar- 
kets. We  import  axmoally  upwards 


of  six  million  gallons  of  West  India 
rum,  more  than  half  of  which  comes 
from  the  Eagltsh  colonies;  we  also 
import  every  year  nearly  seven  mil- 
lion gallons  of  molasses;  and  as 
every  gallon  of  molasses  yields,  by 
distillation,  a  g^on  of  rum,  the 
rum  imported,  added  to  that  distil- 
led from  molasses,  is  probably  equal 
to  twelve  million  gallons;  which 
enormous  quantity  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  importation  of  rum 
and  molasses,  for  distillation  be  pro- 
hibited, it  would  require,  at  least, 
four  million  bushels  of  grain  for 
distillation  to  supply  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  ardent  spirits;  and  in  this 
way,  our  agriculture  would  be  in- 
demnified for  any  loss  it  might  suf- 
fer by  an  exclusion  from  the  Eng- 
lish colonial  markets. 

As  respects  the  timber  and  lum- 
ber trade,  including  staves  and 
woods,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  we 
prepare  them  for  exportation,  should 
no  foreign  markets  be  found  to  sup- 
ply those,  which,  by  the  imposition 
of  high  duties  in  England,  and  those, 
which,  by  the  passing  of  this  bill, 
we  may  lose  in  the  colonies,  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  precarious, 
and,  generally,  ill  paid  and  unpro- 
fitable business,  will  hereafter  con- 
fine their  supplies  to  our  domestic 
wants,  which  are  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  to  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, that  are  neither  affected  by 
English  duties,  nor  the  bill  before 
us. 

The  timber  of  the  country  is  be- 
coming scarce,  and  more  and  more 
an  object  of  public  concern.  The 
forests  upon  the  frontier  of  the 
oceao,  and  on  the  great  rivers  lead- 
ing to  it,  are  nearly  destroyed.  In 
other  countries,  and  even  in  Russia, 
the  improvident  waste  of  their  tim- 
ber, especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  great  iron  works,  has 
become  a  subject  of  national  solici- 
tude. Masts,  spars,  pine,  and  oak 
timber  fit  for  naval  purposes,  and 
for  the  other  numerous  uses  for 
which  timber  and  wood  arc  wanted* 
were  £au:  more  abundant,  and  of 
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better  quality  formeriy,  and  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living, 
than  they  are  at  the  present  day; 
and  a  little  more  care  and  economy 
in  the  use  of  our  timber,  even  now, 
would  confer  an  important  benefit 
on  posterity.  The  probability,  how- 
ever, is,  that  as  respects  our  valua- 
ble timber,  we  shall  not  want  fo- 
reign markets  for  all  we  ought  to 
spare. 

As  a  general  rale,  it  is  correct, 
that  every  person  should  be  free  to 
follow  the  business  he  may  prefer, 
siiice,  b^  the  freedom,  sagaci^,  and 
enterpnse  of  individuals,  the  gene- 
ral wel&re  is  commonly  promoted. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to 
this  principle;  and,  as  general  rules 
affect  unequally  individual  concerns, 
tnd  measures  adopted  for  the  com- 
mon welfare,  may,  from  the  nature 
and  end  of  society,  sometimes  inter- 
fere with  private  pursuits,  the  latter 
must  give  way  for,  and  yield  to,  the 
former,  and,  in  this  case,  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  and  the  interest  that  all 
have,  in  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  the  shipping  and  sea- 
men of  the  country,  taJre  precedence 
OFer  the  private  and  individual  in- 
'terests  of  persons,  whose  occupa- 
tions may  thereby  be  somewhat  af- 
fected. • 

As  to  the  last  point,  w)ietherwe 
shall  increase  our  own  navigation 
and  seamen,  by  passing  the  bill,  it 
may  be  observed:  if  England  meets 
us  in  the  temper  that  we  hope  she 
may,  and  enters  into  a  reciprocally 
bepeficial  arrangement,  concerning 
the  navigation  of  the  two  countries, 
our  shipping  will  acquire  thereby  a 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade,  now 
exclusively  possessed  by  her,  if  she 
persist  in  her  exclusive  system,  and 
thus  compels  us  to  meet  restriction 
with  restriction,  ire  shall  not  be 
losers  by  this  course,  but  shall  ulti- 
mately be  gainers. 

According  to  the  Eng^sb  naviga- 
tion act,  as  well  as  the  act  of  par- 
liament, that  depails  from  it,  and 
opens  an  intercourse  between  the 
English  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  we  are  ezcloded  from  any 
11 


share  in  the  navigation  between 
these  colonies  and  the  United  States. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  the  occasional 
relaxation  of  the  latter  act,  be- 
cause, by  the  double  competition 
created  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves, as  sellers  and  buyers  in  the 
English  colonies,  the  intercourse  is 
probably  disadvantageous,  rather 
than  beneficial  to  us.  According 
to  the  permanent  law,  English 
shipping  only  brings  to  us  her  West 
India  supplies,  and  takes  in  return 
the  articles  wanted  in  these  colo- 
nies. If  English  shipping  be  no 
longer  employed  in  this  service,  and 
the  articles  formeriy  sent  to  these 
colonies  are  exported  to  other  mar- 
kets, or  the  supplies  received  from 
them  are  sought  for,  and  imported 
into  the  United  Stateis  from  other 
places,  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  will  be  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, and  so  the  navigation  and  ma- 
riners of  the  country  will  be  encou- 
raged and  increased. 

It  will  doubtless  be  found,  as  it 
has  been  hevetofore,  that  new  mar- 
ket! will  be  discovered,  as  well  for 
our  surplusses,  as  for  our  wants, 
should  those  be  lost  with  which  we 
have  formerly  had  intercourse. 

But,  why  has  a  measure  of  this 
importance  been  long  deferred? 
The  explanation  which  this  ques- 
tion requires,  cannot  be  made  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  histoiy 
of  our  communications  with  Eng- 
land since  the  peace  of  1783,  as 
well  as  to  the  views  and  policy  of 
men  and  parties,  that  have  in  suc- 
cession iidiuenced  our  public  af- 
fairs. 

As,  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  independence,  nei- 
ther trade  nor  intercourse  could  be 
carried  on  between  the  U.  States 
and  her  dominions,  it  became  ne- 
cessary after  the  treaty  of  peace  to 
pass  some  aot  whereby  this  trade 
and  interoovrse  might  be  opened; 
a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  there- 
fore introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  administration 
which  ooDoliided  the  trtaty  of  peace 
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with  the  United  States.  The  gene- 
ral scope  aod  provisions  of  the  bill 
correspond  with  the  liberal  princi- 
ples which  were  manifested  in  that 
treaty,  plainly  show  that  the  au- 
thors of  this  bill  understood  that 
the  true  basis  of  trade  and  inter- 
course between  nations,  is  recipro- 
city of  benefit;  a  foundation  on 
which,  alone,  the  friendly  inter- 
course between  men  and  nations 
can  be  permanently  established.— 
The  preamble  of  this  bill  declares 
that  it  was  hig-hly  expedient  that 
the  io^ercourse  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  should 
be  established  on  the  most  enlarged 
principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  to 
both  countries,"  and  as,  from  the 
distance  between  them,  it  would  be 
a  considerable  time  before  a  treaty 
of  c^emmeroe  placing  their  trade  and 
intercourse  on  a  permanent  founda- 
tion, could  be  concIudM,  the  bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  re- 
gulation thereof,  provided,  that 
American  vessels  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
as  those  of  other  independent  states, 
and  that  their  cargfoes  should  be 
liable  to  the  same  duties  only  as 
the  same  merchandise  would  be 
subject  to,  if  the  same  were  pro- 
perty of  British  subjects,  and  im- 
ported in  British  vessels— -and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  adinitted  into  the 
English  plantations,  and  the  colo- 
nies, in  America,  with  any  articles 
the  g^wth  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  and,  with  liberty  to 
export  from  such  colonies  and  plan- 
tations to  the  United  States  any 
merchandise  whatsoever,  subject  to 
die  same  duties  only,  as  if  the  pro- 
perty of  British  subjects,  and  im- 
ported or  exported  in  British  ves- 
sels; allowing,  ako,  the  same  boun- 
ties, drawbacks,  and  exemptions, 
on  goods  exported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  the  United  States,  in  Ame- 
rican vessels,  as  on  the  like  expor- 
tations  in  Bntish  vessels  to  the  £ng. 
lish  colonies  and  plantations.  The 
persons  benefitted  by  the  English 
exclusive  system  of  trade  and  na- 


vigation, became  alarmed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  earnestly 
opposed  it,  and  which,  after  a  va- 
riety of  discussion,  was  postponed 
or  rejected.  About  this  period, 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  supported  this 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
signed his  office  of  chancellor  of 
tl^  exchequer,  as  his  colleagues  in 
lord  Shelbume's  administration,  had 
before  dmie.  The  coalition  ad- 
ministration that  succeeded,  intro- 
duced, in  lieu  thereof,  a  new  biD, 
which  became  a  law,  vesting  in  the 
king  and  council  authority  to  make 
such  temporary  regulations  of  the 
American  navigation  and  trade,  as, 
should  be  deemed  expedient. 

Sundry  orders  in  council  were 
accordingly  made,  whereby  a  trade 
and  intercourse  in  American  and 
English  vessels,  between  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  and  Great  Britain,  were 
allowed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
fish-oil,  and  one  or  two  other  arti- 
cles, the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
was  admitted  free,  or  subject  only 
to  the  duties  payable  on  thie  like  ar- 
ticles imported  in  English  vessels 
from  the  American  colonies. 

An  intercourse,  and  a  trade,  in 
enumerated  articles,  were  also  open- 
ed, between  the  United  States  and 
the  English  West  India  colonies^ 
but,  with  a  proviso,  (the  principle  of 
which  is  BtiU  maiutained  against  us,) 
whereby  American  vessels  were 
exchkded,  and  the  whole  trade  con- 
fined to  English  vessels. 

After  a  periodical  renewal  of 
these  orders,  for  several  years,  the 
regulations  that  they  contained 
were  adopted  by,  and  became  an 
act  of  parliament.  This  act  was 
afterwards  modified,  and  rendered 
conformable  to  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  the  commercial 
articles  which  expired  in  the  year 
1803; — not  long  after  which  date 
England  passed  a  new  act  of  par- 
liament concerning  the  American 
navigation  and  trade.  This  act 
maintains  the  exclusion  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  from  the  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
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English  colonies,  and  confines  the 
same,  as  former  acta  and  orders  in 
council  had  done,  to  English  res- 
seis;  it  repeals  the  settlement  of 
duties  pursuant  to  Mr.  Jay's  trea- 
ty; and,  giving  up  the  policy  of  the 
enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  in- 
tercourse which  had  been  proposed 
in  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  it  also  repeals 
such  parts  of  all  former  acts  and 
orders  as  admitted  the  productions 
of  the  United  States,  either  free,  or 
on  paying  the  same  duties  only  as 
were  payable  on  the  like  articles 
imported  from  the  English  colonies 
and  plantations;  and  places  all  ar- 
ticles, the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  imported  in  American  ves- 
sels, on  the  same  footing  as  the  like 
articles  imported  in  foreign  ships 
from  other  foreign  countries.  This 
new  footing  of  our  trade  with  Eng- 
land, the  importance  whereof  is 
Well  understood  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  supplying  her  markets 
with  masts,  spars,  timber,  naval 
stores,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  may 
be  regarded  as  decisive  evidence  of 
a  complete  change  of  policy  con- 
cerning the  American  trade  and  in- 
tercourse; which,  however,  unsa- 
tisfactory, as  respected  the  colonial 
trade,  has  become  more  so,  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act  of  parliament 
The  policy  that  manifested  itself 
in  the  treaty  of  our  independence, 
and  which  is  seen  in  the  biU  to  regu- 
late the  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween  England  and  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  made  the  treaty  of 
peace,  was,  by  the  establishment  of 
trade  and  intercourse  on  the  solid 
basis  of  reciprocal  benefit,  to  unite 
in  a  firm  bond  of  friendship,  a  peo- 
ple politically  separate,  living  un- 
der different  governments,  but  hav- 
ing a  common  origin,  a  common 
language,  a  common  law,  and  kin- 
dred blood;  circumstances  so  pecu- 
liar, as  not  to  be  found  between  any 
other  nations.    Instead  of  this  poli- 
cy, one  of  a  different  sort  is  pre- 
ferred;— one^  however,  tliat  Eng- 
land has  a  right  to  prefer;  and, 
against  the  many  evUs  of  which,  we 


must  protect  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  are  able  to  do.  The  intricate, 
couBtervailing,and  perplexing  code 
of  commercial  intercourse,  founded 
in  jealousy,  and  tlie  rival  establish- 
ments and  pursuits  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  bordering  upon,  and 
constantly  interfering  with,  each 
other,  has  been  adopted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States — a  peo- 
ple agricultural  more  than  manu- 
facturing or  commercial;  placed  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe;  cul- 
tivating, and  proposing  to  others  an 
open  system  of  trade  and  inter- 
course; and  herein,  as  in  many 
other  important  discrimioations,  dif- 
fering from  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  therefore  not  fit  subjects  for 
these  restrictive  and  jealous  reg^a- 
tions.  Our  policy  is,  and  ever  has 
been^  a  different  one.  We  desire 
pe^ce  with  all  nations;  and  the  wars 
of  maritime  Europe  have  taught  us, 
that  a  free  system  of  trade  and  in- 
tercourse would  be  the  best  means 
of  preserving  it 

With  these  principles  as  our 
guide,  at  the  negotiation  of  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  in  1783,  our  ministers 
were  authorized  to  conclude  a  trea- 
ty of  commerce  with  England  on 
diis  basis;  but  no  treaty  was  con- 
cluded. Afterwards,  and  when  a 
temporary  trade  and  intercourse 
were  opened  by  England,  looking, 
as  we  supposed,  to  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, congress  instructed  Messrs. 
Adams,  Franklin,'  and  Jefferson,  to 
renew  the  overture  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  was  done  by 
them  through  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  in  the  year  1784;  /but 
no  correspondent  disposition  beings 
shown  by  England,  this  second 
overture  failed. 

The  interest  and  prejudice  of 
those  who  were  benefitted  by  the 
monopdies,  and  the  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  England,  were  opposed  to 
any  treaty  with  this  country,  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  advantage. 
The  political  writers  of  that  day, 
under  4he  influence  of  these  partial 
views,  or  not  sufficiently  appreci- 
ating the  true  theory  of  commerce, 
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contended  that  it  wonld  be  folly  to 
enter  into  engagements  by  which 
England  might  not  wish  to  be  bvund 
in  future;  that  such  engagements 
would  be  gratuitous,  as,  according 
to  their  interpretation,  congress 
possessed  no  power,  under  the  con- 
federation, to  enforce  any  stipula- 
tion into  which  they  might  enter; 
that  no  treaty  that  could  be  made 
would  suit  all  the  states;  that  if  any 
were  necessary,  ttiey  should  be 
made  with  the  states  separately;  but 
that  none  was  necessary;  and  those 
who  talked  of  liberality  and  reci- 
procity in  commercial  afiairs,  were 
either  without  aigument  or  know- 
ledge; that  the  object  of  England 
was,  not  reciprocity  and  liberality, 
but  to  raise  as  many  sailors  and  as 
much  shipping  as  possible.*'  i 

This  unequal  footing  of  our  fo^ 
reign  commerce,  and  the  language 
made  use  of  by  England  at  thb 
juncture,  served  still  more  to  in- 
crease the  public  discontent;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  plainly  avowed  that 
England  ought  to  render  the  trade 
with  us  as  exclusively  advantage- 
ous to  herself,  as  her  power  and  the 
defects  of.  the  old  confederation 
would  enable  her  to  do.  Congress 
having  no  authority,  under  the  con- 
fer) ration,  to  impose  countervail- 
ing and  other  corrective  regulations 
of  trade,  the  states  separately  at- 
tempted to  establish  regulations 
upon  this  subject  But,  as  a  part 
only  of  the  states  joined  in  this 
measure,  and  as  the  laws  passed  for 
this  purpose  differed  from  each 
other,  the  experiment  completely 
failed. 

In  this  condition  of  our  naviga- 
tion and  trade,  subject  to  foreign 
restrictions  and  exclusion,  without 
a  power  at  home  to  countervail  and 
check  the  same,  congfress  resolved 
to  make  another  effort  to  conclude 
a  commercial  treaty  with  England. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Adams,  since 
president  of  the  United  States,  was 
lappointed,  and  went  to  England  in 
1785,  where  he  resided  for  several 
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years;  but  fovnd  and  left  the  go- 
vernment nnohanged,  and  eqofi^ 
as  before  disincliiMd  to  make  with 
ns  a  treaty  of  commerce,  although, 
during  his  residence,  England  <xm- 
cluded  her  fomous  oommeroial  trea- 
ty with  France. 

This  further  disappointment,  witk 
the  depreciating  conditiofi  of  oar 
navigation  and  trade,  joined  to  the 
embairassment  of  the  public  finan- 
ces, produced  what  no  infoiiorpres- 
tnre  could  have  done;  it  prodUiced 
the  general  convention  of  ITST, 
that  fonned  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Had  England  en- 
tered into  a  liberal  treaty  of  oora- 
merce  with  the  United  States,  this 
convention  would  not,  perhapc, 
hare  been  assembled.  Without  so 
intending  it,  the  adherence  of  Eng- 
land to  l^r  unequal  and  exdnsive 
system  of  trade  and  navigatioB, 
gave  to  this  ooontry  a  oonstiiutioQ; 
and  the  countervailing  and  eqnalii- 
ing  bill  now  before  the  senate,  aris- 
ing from  the  same  cause,  may  as- 
sist us  in  establishing  and  extmd- 
ing  these  g^reat  branches  of  national 
wealth  and  power,  which  we  have 
such  constant  and  uigent  motives  lo 
encourage. 

The  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  co- 
eval vrith  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  seasioBs 
of  die  general  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  sessions  of  the  as- 
semUy  of  notables  at  Paris,  were 
held  in  the  same  year. 

Laws  were  passed  by  the  fint 
congress  assembled  under  the  new 
constitution,  partially  to  correct 
the  inequality  of  our  navigation 
and  ^lade  with  foreign  nations;  and 
a  small  discrimination  in  duties  of 
impost  and  of  tonnage  was  made  for 
this  purpose.  Afterwards,  in  the 
year  1794,  a  number  of  resolntions 
on  the  subject  of  navigation  and 
trade,  V  were  moved  in  the  boose  of 
representatives,  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  body.  TImso  re- 
solutions had  a  special  reference  to 
the  refusal  of  England  to  enter  into 
an  equal  commercial  treaty  wWh 
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us,  and  aimed  at  countervailing  her 
exdnsiye  system.   Other  and  more 
<yrect  resolutions,  bearing  on  Eng< 
land,  were  also  proposed  ^y  other 
members,  and  referred  to  the  inex- 
ecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
to  the  recent  captures  of  American 
vessels  by  £ngUsh  cruisers,  in  the 
American  seas.  The  policy  of  these 
resolutions,  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  was  denied; 
were  therefore  strenuously  opposed, 
and  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  as  en- 
voy extraordinary  to  England,  sus- 
pended their  further  discussion.  The 
French  revolution  had  by  this  time 
become  the  object  of  universal  at- 
tention.  War  had  br<^en  out  be- 
tween France  and  England:  the 
avowed  policy  of  our  own  govern- 
ment to  avoid  war,  and  to  adhere  to 
a  strict  system  of  neutrality,  was 
much  questioned;  and  for  a  time  it 
was  matter  of  great  uncertainty 
whether  the  country  would  support 
tiie  neutrality  recommended  by  the 
-president. 

The  universal  dissatisfsaction  on 
account  of  the  commercial  system 
of  England;  the  inexecution  on  her 
part  of  the  articles  of  peace;  the 
numerous  captures,  by  orders  of  the 
English  government,  of  our  vessels 
employed  in  a  trade  strictly  neutral, 
combined  with  our  friendly  recol- 
lections of  the  services  of  France, 
and  our  good  wishes  in  favour  of  the 
effort  she  professed  to  be  making  to 
establish  a  free  constitution,  consti- 
tuted a  crisis  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant it  was  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  president  Washington 
nominated  Mr.  Jay  as  envoy  to 
-  England. 

F^ng^**^'^  seems  never  to  have  du- 
ly appreciated  the  true  character 
and  importance  of  this  extraordi- 
nary measure.  France  well  under- 
stood and  resented  it.  Mr.  Jay 
was  received  with  civihty,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  England  on  the 
chief  points  of  his  instructions. — 
When  published,  the  treaty  met 
with  great  opposition.  The  article 
respecting  the  West  India  trade, 
Imving  been  excluded  by  the  se- 


nate, on  account  of  the  inadmissi- 
ble condition  or  proviso  that  was 
coupled  with  it;— with  this  excep- 
tion, it  was  finally  ratified  by  the 
president 

Although  the  treaty  did  not  come 
up  to  the  expectation  of  all,  yet,  in 
-addition  to  satisftictory  arrange- 
ments concerning  English  debts, 
the  unlawful  capture  and  condem- 
nation of  our  vessels,  and  the  de- 
livery of*  the  poets,  points  of  very 
great  importance,  it  contained  arti- 
cles regulating  the  trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  maritime  rights  of  the  two 
countries.   No  treaty  which  could 
at  that  time  have  been  made  with 
England,  would,  in  the  highly  ex- 
cited temper  of  the  people,  have 
satisfied  thaconntry.    But,  to  those 
whose  object  it  was  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  part  in 
the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
adhere  to  a  system  of  impartial  neu- 
trality; and  who,  moreover,  be- 
lieved, that  the  safety  and  even  li- 
berties of  the  country  were  con- 
cerned in  the  adoption  of  this  course» 
the  treaty  proved  a  welcome  aux- 
iliary. 

It  suspended  the  further  agitation 
of  difficult  and  angry  topics  of  con- 
troversy with  Englancb  it  enabled 
the  government  to  persist  in,  and  to 
maintain,  the  system  of  neutrality 
which  had  been  recouMnended  by 
the  £aither  of  his  coimtry; — a  policy, 
the  correctness  and  benefit  of  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  disa- 
greement of  opinion  among  the  pub- 
lic men  of  those  times,  will  now 
scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one. 

During  the  continuance  of  this 
treaty,  further,  though  ineffectual, 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  a 
satisfsLCtory  intercourse  with  the 
English  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  likewise,  to  place  the  subject 
of  impressment  on  a  mutually  safe 
and  equitable  footing  The  com- 
mercial articles  of  this  treaty  ex- 
pired in  1803,  no  proposals  having 
been  made  to  renew  them.  A  sub- 
sequent negotiation  took  place  in 
1806,  and  a  teeaty  was  made,  but 
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Dot  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
The  peace  of  Amiens  was  of  short 
duration.  Another  war  took  place 
between  France  ani  Eng^land;  no 
maritime  treaty  then  existed  be- 
tween the  United  Statts  and  the 
latter;  and  the  maoner  in  which 
she  exercised  her  power  on  the" 
ocean;  the  great  interniption  of 
the  narigation  and  trade  of  neutral 
nations;  the  numerous  captures  of 
their  ships  and  cargoes  under  the 
retaliatory  decrees  and  orders  of 
these  two  powers,  with  other  vexa- 
tions occurrences,  revived  the  for- 
mer angry  feelings  towards  Eng- 
land, and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
late  war  with  that  nation.  This 
war  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  not  long  aAer  th»conclusion 
of  the  general  peace  in  Europe, 
and  was  followed  by  a  meager  com- 
mercial convention,  made  at  Lon- 
don, and  limited,  in  its  duration,  to 
a  few  years  only.  Neither  the  spi- 
rit of  the  negotiation,  nor  the  scope 
of  the  articles  of  (his  convention, 
afford  any  evidence  that  England  is 
inclined  to  treat  with  this  country 
on  the  only  principle  on  which  a 
commercial  treaty  with  her  can  be 
desirable.  Her  decision  on  this 
point  can  hardly  be  doubted;  as  our 
latest  communications  inform  us, 
that  her  ancient  system  will  not  be 
changed;  and  in  case  we  are  dis- 
satisfied with  its  operation,  that 
England  has  no  objection 'to  our 
taking  any  such  measures  concern- 
ing the  same,  as  we  may  deem  ex- 
pedient— an  intimation  that  seems 
to  put  an  end  to  further  overtures 
on  our  part. 

Such  is  the  explanation  why  the 
measure  now  proposed  has  been  so 
long  deferred. 

During  the  confederation,  con- 
gress were  without  power  to  adopt  it 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay, 
in  1794,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
navigation  and  colonial  laws,  du- 
ring the  war  between  France  and 
England,  rendered  the  measure  in- 
expedient during  this  period. 

And  the  expectation  entertained, 


that  a  foore  enlariged  and  equal 
treaty  of  coounerce  and  narigatioa, 
applicable,  in  its  prorisiotis,  to  peaoe 
as  well  as  war,  wonld  be  substitiitBd 
in  place  of  tbe  present  cocnmercsaJ 
convention,  has  hitherto  suspended 
the  interference  of  congress.  Tins 
expectation,  we  fear,  must  be  gir« 
up.  Eng-land  has  apprized  as  of 
her  determination  to  adhere  to  ber 
ancient  and  exchisive  system  of 
trade  and  navigation,  and  the  on^ 
alternative  before  us  is,  to  sobmii 
to  her  rcgfolation  of  our  own  navi- 
gation, or  to  interpose  the  aotbontj 
of  the  constitution  to  coonteract  tiw 
same.  There  can  be  no  hesitatkn 
in  our  choK^ 

The  bill  before  the  9eflg|MS^.^as  m 
nothing-  unfriendly    towarfi  lEng-- 
iand: — it  is  merely  a  cotnroerciaJ 
reiruhitioii,  to  which  we  are  eren 
in  \  iJcii;  a  mca-sure  strictly  of  self- 
dtrrijce,  and  intended  to  proteci 
the  legitimate  resources  ofomtom 
country  frnni   beiog'   any  loBger 
made  ose  of^  noi  as  tbejr  dwald  be, 
for  our  benefit,  but  to  increase  and 
Btrcngthen  the  resources  and  power 
of  a  foreign  nation.    The  time  » 
propitious.     Causes   that  formerly  " 
prevented  the  union  of  opinrocs  in  " 
favour  of  this  measure  no  longer 
exist;  the  old  world  is  at  peace*  and 
cv(  rv  nation  is  busily  employed  in 
it  pRirinc:  the  waste  ot^  ivar.  b>  cal-  • 
tiv  ating  the  arts,  an  i  extending- the 
blessings  of  peace; — Eng-land  ha-?  J 
come  out  of  the  most  portentous 
war  that  Europe  has  «Ever  su&fed,  ' 
not  only  iuitookeii«  but  with  in-  [ 
creased  ^w&r.    Her  agticaltare,  > 
Diannibitiires,  and  commerce  were  | 
cherished;  irere*  wftfaettt  iateimp-  ' 
tioo,  and  increased,  while  tiiose  of 
Deif^hbouring'  natioDs  were  suspend- 
ed, interrupted,  or  destroyed.    Her  * 
colonies  and  dependent  territorict  ' 
huve  been  greatly  enlai^g-ed,  at  tlie 
ex  pense  of  her  enemies;  and  regions, 
witli  which  we  and  others  once  had 
trade  and  intercourse,  having- faJJea 
under  her  power,  are  now  closed  ' 
BgBMOSt  us*    We  have  no  otber 
qnestknt^tfendiiair  with  her,  ei^ 
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cept  those  concerning  impress- 
ment* and  the  fisberiesyf  and  their 
settlement  can«  in  no  manner,  be 
affected  by  the  passing  of  this  act 
England  is  a  great  and  illustri- 
ous  nation,  having  attained  to  this 

*  With  th^  English  laws  of  alle- 
giance and  impressment,  we  have 
no  other  concern,  than  to  exempt 
our  citizens  from  their  application; 
we  do  not  desire  the  service  of  her 
seamen,  and  she  should  be  the  last 
to  seize  our  citizens  and  force  them 
into  her^  service.  She  disclaims 
this  purpose;  but,  in  her  attempts  to 
discover  and  impress  her  own  sea- 
men, she  persists  in  a  practice,  that, 
unavoidably,  subjects  ours  to  her 
violence.  Whatever  her  rights 
may  be,  they  should  be  so  used,  as 
not  to  injure  ours.  This  is  a  pre- 
cept of  universal  obligation — A  re- 
gulation, however,  may  be  devised, 
that  if  not  perfect  in  every  case, 
would  be  so  generally  correct,  that, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

f  As  regards  the  fisheries,  those 
of  the  ocean,  not  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  any  nation,  are  free 
to  aU  men  who  have  not  renounced 
their  rights:  those  on  the  coasts  and 
bays  of  the  provinces,  conquered  in 
America,  from  France,  were  ac- 
quired by  the  common  sword,  and 
mingled  blood,  of  Americans  and 
Englishmen: — members  of  the  same 
empire,  we,,  with  them,  had  a  com- 
mon right  to  these  fisheries;  and,  in 
the  division  of  the  empire,  England 
confirmed  our  title  without  condi- 
tion or  limitation— a  title  equally 


pre-eminent  by  generous  and  suc- 
cessful efforts,  in  breaking  down 
the  civil  and  religious  bondage  of 
former  ages.  Her  patriots,  her 
scholars,  and  her  statesmen  have 
adorned  her  history,  and  offer  mo- 
dels for  the  imitation  of  others.  We 
are  the  powerful  descendants  of 
England,  desiring  perpetual  friend- 
jship,  and  the  uninterrupted  inter- 
change of  kind  offices,  and  reci- 
procal benefits  with  her.  We  have 
demonstrated,  in  circumstances  the 
most  critical,  constant  and  perseve- 
ring evidence  of  this  disposition. 
We  still  desire  the  impartisd  adjust- 
ment of  our  mutual  mtercourse, 
and  the  establishment  of  some  equi- 
table regulations,  by  which  our 
personal  and  maritime  rights  may 
be  secure  from  arbitrary  violation: 
A  settlement  that,  instead  of  end- 
less collision  and  dispute,  may  be 
productive  of  concord,  good  hu- 
mour, and  friendship:  and,  it  de- 
pends on  her  whether  such  is  to  be 
the  relation  between  us. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it 
must  be  followed  by  ulterior  pro- 
visions, if  requisite,  to  give  it  com- 
plete effect.  Either  the  intercourse 
must  be  reciprocally  beneficial,  or 
a  sound  policy  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  highest  interests  of  our  country 
demand  that  it  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  exist 


irrevocable  with  those  of  oilr  boun- 
daries, or  of  our  independence  itself. 

■  •  Litfajyie  rogamut. 
Irmocuum^  el  cunctu  undamque, 
awramqMpateiUm. 
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Blanure  At)m  day,  -  159 
Mark's  Gospel  translated  into 

Mohawk,  -  -  320 
Maryland  leg^lature  refuses  to 
obey  an  act  of  the  preceding 
session,  -  -  71 
Massachusetts,  blue  laws  of,  328 
Maturin,  his  literary  character,  141 
Medici,  family  of  the;  see  Jlfo- 

Menage,  epigram  from,  -  294 
Mercurius  Politicus,  extracts 

from  the,  -  168 

Mineralogy,  syllabus  of  Coo-  ' 

per's  lectures  on,  -  117 
Missouri,  lead  mines  of  the,  72 
Monroe  potatoes,  an  odd  com- 

psfrison,  -  -  159 
Montgomery,  Gen.,  life  of,  75 
Moore's  Analytical  Digest  of 

the  Term  Reports,  -  55 
Moses,  supported  by  geology,  92 
Music  in  Churches,  on  the  use 

of,  -  -  -  227 

Mythology,  the  Pagan,  ^de- 
scribed,        -        -  323 
Milk,  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  of,  456 
MitchiU's  Dr.,  letter  to  Captain 
Symmes,  .  446 


NaVyoftiie  United  States,  ^ 
Negroes  allowed  to  be  import- 

into  South  Carolina,  -  70 
New  Orleans,  exports  of,  383 
Newspaper  anniversary,  235 
New  York  Jew,  the,  -  121 
 ,  improyements  in,  314 

Office  selling  in  Kentucky,  70 

Paint,  how  to  clean,  -  392 
Panaoti,  Sig.,  a  prisoner  among 

theAlgerines,  -  -  417 
Paste,  economy  in,  -  306 

Park  Mungo,  song  on,  271 
Perspectograph,  Busby's,  140 
Perkins;  see  Pump. 
Penitentiary  system,  progress 
of  the,  -  -  -  71 
'  Pillet,  (Jen.,  a  despicable  wri- 
ter, -  -  -  277 
Pitt  and  Sheridan,  anecdote  of  70 
Player,  the  strolling,  -  295 
Plaister  of  Paris,  discovered,  3 1 1 
Plough,  anew,  -  -  313 
Pompeii,  account  of,  -  239 
Poetry,  specimen  of  the  modem,  291 
— — ,  state^of  modem,  444 
Pope,his  translation  commended,293 
Potatoes,  how  to  be  raised,  309,  313 

 ,  on  gathering,      .  467 

Pump,  suction,  a  new,  -  238 
— ,  supply,  Perkins  and 

Jones's,         -         -  64 
Putnam,  Daniel,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Gen.  Putnam,  3 


Quacks,  warning  to, 


155 


RepubUcs,  Machiavel  on;  see 

MachiaveL 
Radcliffe,  Dr.,  life  of,  27 
Rambles  in  Italy,  reviewed,  226 
Raphael's  Transfiguration,  367 
Rats,  how  extirpated,      -  3l2 
Reports,  law,  on,         -  51 
Roads  and  Canals,  report  of 
the  committee  on;  see  Ap- 
pendix. 

Robinson's  motion  on  the  right 
of  expatriation;  see  Appendix* 
Roofing,  improvement  in,  314 
Russia,  increase  of,         -  208 


North,  lord,  anecdote  of,  .  445  Salt,  for  feeding  cattle,  -  391 
North  Pole,  approaches  to  the,  448    Saltpetre,  to  steep  oom  in.  391 
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Saxe.  marshal,  anecdote  of,  240 
Slippers,  the,         -  -19 
Smith,  W.;  see  Geology. 
Snow  ia  Philadelphia,  extraor- 

dioary  appearance  of,  155 
Socrates,  death  of,  -  43 

Soldiers  of  the  revolution,  236 
Solomon^s  temple,  expense  of,  456 
South  America,  discussions  re- 
specting, see  Jtjffpendixy  49 
Speech,  liberty  of,  -  64 
Steel,  mode  of  softening  and 

hardening,  •  306 

Sporting  Intelligence,  .  415 
Symmes'  Capt.  letter  to  Dr. 

Mitchell,       -  -  475 
 ,  his  claim  to  ori- 
ginality disputed,        -  472 

Tar,  a  substitute  for  oil  in  illu- 
mination,       -       -  308 

 ,  efficacious  in  consump- 
tive cases,  -  309 

Tennessee,  its  ex|>orts,  70 

 ,  ancient  coin  found 

in,        -        -        -  ,  268 

Theatre,  Heywood's  compari- 
son of  the  world  to  a,       -  292 

Thompson,  James  B.,  death  of,  472 

Ticonderoga  Fort,  account  and 
view  oft  -  -  222 

Tyranny,  Machiavers  detesta- 
tion of;  see  Mackiavel, 

Tooke's  Pantheon  announced,  323 

Tucker's  speech  on  roads  and 
canals;  see  Appendix,  47 

Uncovering  the  head  in  church, 
custom  of,  .  455 

Vulgarisms,  specimen  of,  472 
View  on  Connecticut  River,  de- 
scription of  a,         .  449 


Vaux*8  life  of  Benezet,  2d  edi- 
tion, -  -  244 

Visiting,  a  new  style  of,  69 

Virginia,  legislature  of,  de- 
clines appointing  a  chaplain,  68 

— — ,  custom  in,  69 

Western  rhetoric,  specimen  of,  471 
Walter,  duke  of  Athens,  address 

to,         .  .         .  410 

Washington,  cost  of  the  City  of,4l3 
Warburton,  orierinal  letter  from,348 
Washington,  anecdote  of,  72 

 ,  his  farewell  address,  320 

 ,  letter  from,  to  Gen. 

Putnam,  -       -  ,15 

Washing  Machines  offered  for 

a  shrievalty,  -  235 

Water-wheeU  a  new,        238, 393 
Wei  wood's  Discourses  on  the 
Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Revelation,     370,  426 
Wheat,  musty,  how  to  restore,  159 
Whistlecraft's  prospectus,  re- 
viewed,        -  -  194 
Wieland's  letters,  reviewed,  184 
Wife,  a,  sold,           -  160 
Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  extract 

from,  -  -  222 

Wilson,  Lemuel,  obituary  no- 
tice of,         -         -  152 
Woman,  or  Pour  et  Centre, 
reviewed,      -         -  141 

 ♦  a  poem,  reviewed,  269 

 ,  criticism,       -       -  ib. 

 ,  defence  of  American,  276 

Yahoo,  a  French  blunder,  390 
Yates's  Reports  of  Cases  Ad- 
judged, &c.       -         -  50 
Yellow  Dye,  made  from  pota- 
toes,        -        .  -  392 


POETRY. 

A  picture,          -                  469  Delia,  on,         -  -  39G 

Adonio  s  Day  Dream,      -       156  Demosthenes,  a  song,  -  394 

Aldnch     Dr.,    Reasons   for  Disappointment,      -  ^  157 
Drmking,            -  157 

„  ^,  Folly,          .            .  469 

Kail,  the,  a  new  song,      -      396  Fancy,  stanzas  to,  -  393 

^       ^  Friendship  and  Love,  -  325 

Coquette,  to  a,      -       -        233  Fudge,  Phillip,  letter  from,  156 
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HafeZ)  from  the  Persian  of,  61 

Heart  Undeceived,  the  63 

Inscription,          -          -  469 

Irish  Smu^lers,  the,      -  395 

Lady,  to  a,          -          -  61 

 ,  on  a,         -         -  166 

Legion  of  Honour,  on  the,  234 

Melancholy,  on,  -  157 
Montgomery,  Gen.,  a  song,  *  233 

Moore,  epigram  on,         •  156 

 by,       .  -  325 

Mount  Vernon,  on  visiting,  233 

Myra,  to,          -           -  61 

Orlando,  on  the  death  of  Miss 

 ,              -  157 

 ,  parody,  "  In  the  up- 

hiUofUfe,"                -  63 

 ,to  ,         -  233 

 ,  edged  tools,       -  234 

 f  Love  and  Hope,  225 

■       ,  a  Woman's  Love,  396 


Painting,  ode  to,  -  394 
Poet,  the,  -  395 

Rose  without  a  Thorn,  the,  62 

Sacred  Melodies,  "  Hush'd  is 
the  voice  of  Judah's  mu^,"  325 

 ,  "  'Tis  night, 

Judea's  woes  have  ceas'd,"  ib. 

Sedley,  to  her  who  may  under- 


stand it,         -         -  62 

 ,  epistle  from  Philip 

Fudge,  &c.  -  156 
 ,  reflections  of  a  Recluse,  234 

Sonnet,  -  -  63 

To  H  ,  .  469 

To  Cheerfulness,  .  .  ib. 
Tasso,  on  the  Death  of,  -  61 
 sonnet,  from,  -  396 

Waterloo  Waltz,  the,      -  $2 
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